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Medart  Medal  Tests 
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A  more  general  use  of  Public  Play- 
grounds is  stimulated  by  competitive 
games  and  athletic  contests.  They  do 
as  much  toward  holding  the  interest  of 
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bronze  can  be  awarded  to  children 
using  Medart  Playground  Equipment 
and  we  have  prepared  a  set  of  tests 
which  will  answer  general  require- 
ments or  which  can  be  modified  to 
meet  any  special  condition. 


Our  Catalogue  "W"  tells  all  about  the  Medart  Medal 
System.  It  also  lists  a  complete  line  of  Playground  Apparatus. 
It  will  be  mailed  upon  request  to  persons  interested  in  play- 
ground work. 
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The  World  at  Play 


On  with  the  Gardens!— The 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, asks  teachers  everywhere 
to  continue  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  work 
where  it  has  been  started,  and 
to  begin  it  where  it  is  not  al- 
ready in  existence. 

Regional  Directors  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden 
Army  will  supply  all  informa- 
tion, or  teachers  may  com- 
municate with  the  Director  of 
the  Army,  Department  of  In- 
terior, Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Today  the  army  numbers 
nearly  three  million  boys  and 
girls  and  before  the  Spring  of 
1919  has  passed  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped  that  5,000,000 
will  be  wearing  the  insignia  of 
the  army. 

Rural  Leaflets  from  Cornell. 
—Recreation  workers  who  are 
developing  home  or  school 
gardens  will  be  interested  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  the 
Rural  School  Leaflets  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of 


Rural  Education,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  March  1918  issue 
is  designed  especially  for  boys 
and  girls  and  is  addressed  to 
them  in  terms  which  they  can 
readily  understand.  It  is  a 
particularly  interesting  and  val- 
uable number  for  rural  school 
teachers  and  workers. 

Small  Community  Neighbor- 
liness. — The  Matinecock  Neigh- 
borhood Association  of  Locust 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  with  its  splen- 
didly equipped  community 
house  is  conducting  a  program 
which  includes  motion  pic- 
tures, bowling  alleys,  dramat- 
ics, dances,  community  sing- 
ing, Red  Cross  activities,  the 
organization  of  activities  for 
boys  and  girls,  community  as- 
semblies of  various  kinds  and 
many  forms  of  community  ac- 
tivities. 

Among  its  special  features 
have  been  its  very  successful 
Fourth  of  July  celebration 
which  started  in  the  morning 
with  a  tableau  and  ended  with 
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a  patriotic  rally  and  commun- 
ity singing,  a  hallo\v-e'en  party 
and  a  Christmas  celebration 
with  a  community  Christmas 
tree  and  carolling  in  the 
streets.  A  father-and-son  din- 
ner, attended  by  107  men  and 
boys  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  work  for  boys.  Not 
to  be  outdone,  the  girls  arrang- 
ed a  mother-and-daughter  din- 
ner attended  by  103  women 
and  girls. 

A  community  fair  held  at 
the  neighborhood  house  proved 
a  real  community  event.  The 
fruits,  vegetables  and  canned 
goods  exhibited  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  the  local- 
ity. In  the  evening  nearly  two 
hundred  neighbors  gathered 
for  the  community  supper 
which  was  followed  by  a 
dance. 

Democratic  Traditions  in 
Newport. — Arthur  Leland,  Su- 
pervisor of  Recreation  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  writes  of 
the  Junior  City  Government 
in  his  city: 

"Newport's  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  New  England 
Town  Meeting  adapted  for  city 
use.  In  this  it  has  the  nearest 
approach  to  absolute  democ- 
racy in  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  love  of  liberty  is 
traditional  with  the  Newporter ; 
the  spirit  is  inherited  from 
the  liberty-loving  pioneers  who 


settled  the  city.  When  Mass- 
achusetts was  persecuting 
witches,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
Anabaptists  and  Jews,  all  these 
found  in  Newport  a  refuge,  a 
welcome  and  a  home.  When 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  asked 
to  leave  Boston  because  the 
city  censors  did  not  like  his 
press  work,  he  came  to  New- 
port and  founded  the  Newport 
Mercury,  which  has  never 
missed  an  issue  since. 

"In  order  to  educate  the 
coming  citizens  in  civic  re- 
sponsibility, the  Recreation 
Commission  and  an  Advisory 
Board  consisting  of  the  Mayor 
and  six  representative  adult 
citizens,  with  the  Supervisor 
of  Recreation,  have  drawn  up 
a  junior  city  charter,  following 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  lines 
of  the  city  charter. 

"The  junior  citizens  will  be 
given  actual  practice  in  self- 
government,  will  assess  and 
collect  taxes  and  expend  the 
funds  collected.  The  Junior 
Council  and  Board  of  Alder- 
men will  contract  to  do  cer- 
tain work  on  the  playgrounds. 
Registration  will  be  made  a 
basis  for  entry  in  athletic  con- 
tests." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Junior 
Police  Force  and  Judiciary  may 
have  some  effect  on  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  juvenile  de- 
linquency, which  shows  an  in- 
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crease  of  248%  in  1918  over 
1917 — coincident  with  a  de- 
crease in  the  recreation  appro- 
priation. 

Suggestions  from  Cincinnati. 

— The    Department    of    Com- 
munity     Centers     and    Night 
Schools  issues  helpful  sugges- 
tions to  its  workers.     One  bul- 
letin calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  really  active,  stable 
clubs.     "The  number  of  these 
is  the  thermometer  of  the  com- 
munity   center's    temperature. 
It  is  in  the  narrow   circle   of 
the     club     that     the     workers 
can    become    best    acquainted 
with  the  young  people.     Clubs 
should  be  the  outgrowth  of  the 
unorganized    activities   of   the 
center.     At     the     games     and 
sociables,   young   people   with 
like  interests  will  naturally  be 
drawn  together.     Watch  these 
groups.     Study  them  with  an 
eye  to  club  possibilities." 

The  director  is  urged  to  hold 
meetings  of  his  workers  to 
keep  up  the  esprit  de  corps. 
"Teachers  and  leaders  cannot 
be  enthusiastic  over  things 
they  know  nothing  about.  A 
workers'  meeting,  therefore, 
should  be  held  at  least  once  a 
month  to  talk  over  the  general 
welfare  of  the  work  and  the 
plans  for  the  coming  weeks. 
Hold  such  meetings  on  nights 
when  the  greatest  number  of 
workers  are  present." 


Recreation    in    Australia. — 
A    social    worker    in    Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  greatly  interested  in 
the    provision    of    wholesome 
recreation  for  the  children  of 
Australia,    suggests    that    any 
grounds  set  aside  in  that  coun- 
try    for    recreation     purposes 
should    be    dedicated    to    the 
memory  of  the  men  who  have 
fallen  in  the  war.     She  further 
suggests    that    above    the    en- 
trance to  the  grounds  be  placed 
the  names  of  the  battles  that 
have  made  the  Australian  fight- 
ing men  famous — Gallipoli,  Bel- 
lecourt,    Poiziers    and    others. 
Seeing     these,     the     children 
would  constantly  have  in  mind 
the    supreme    sacrifice    which 
was  made  that  they  might  en- 
joy the  great  outdoors  and  live 
in  freedom. 

Athletics  in  Moving  Pic- 
tures.— Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion have  been  filed  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  for  the  Athletic 
Feature  Film  Corporation,  a 
Chicago  company  that  will  at- 
tempt to  boost  sports  in  every 
moving  picture  theatre  in  the 
country  through  the  release  of 
one  athletic  reel  each  month. 

The  pictures  will  include 
every  form  of  indoor  and  out- 
door athletic  activity  and  will 
show  some  views  of  boxing 
events  in  the  army  and  navy. 

Suits   for    Damages. — Many 
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communities  have  asked  about 
their  liability  for  accidents  in- 
curred on  playgrounds  or  rec- 
reation centers  of  any  kind. 

In  the  case  of  a  Los  Angeles 
boy  who  was  injured  while 
absent  without  permission  from 
the  municipal  playground 
camp,  the  State  Supreme  Court 
reversing  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
was  not  liable  for  personal  in- 
juries through  its  operation  of 
municipal  playground  camps. 

Motion  Picture  Films.— The 
National  Board  of  Censorship 
of  Motion  Pictures  at  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is 
preparing  to  give  information 
as  to  the  places  where  various 
kinds  of  films  may  be  obtained, 
such  as  scenic,  travel,  nature, 
literary,  historic,  agricultural, 
industrial  and  government,  as 
well  as  dramatic  and  humor- 
ous. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  the  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures outside  the  theatre  has 
been  the  reluctance  of  film 
distributing  companies  to  rent 
them  for  regular  or  occasional 
use. 

Arrangements  have  now 
been  perfected  whereby  these 
same  companies  will  make 
their  films  available  for  indi- 
viduals requesting  this  service 
from  the  National  Board. 


This  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Board, 
known  as  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Better  Films,  has 
been  formed  to  supplement  the 
service  of  listing  selected  films. 
It  is  prepared  to  make  definite 
business  connections  between 
the  individuals  desiring  better 
films  and  the  film  distributing 
companies. 

The  National  Committee  for 
Better  Films  of  the  National 
Board  suggests  that  social 
workers  try  the  plan  of  financ- 
ing at  least  a  part  of  the  wel- 
fare work  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  working  by 
forming  regular  motion  pic- 
ture entertainments,  thorough- 
ly entertaining  and  wholesome, 
widely  advertising  the  fact  that 
all  the  profits  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  philanthropy. 

The  Illinois  Centennial  Pag- 
eant.— The  municipal  play- 
grounds of  Chicago  united  in 
August  in  the  Illinois  Centen- 
nial Pageant  which  was  given 
in  Humbolt  Park  before  an 
audience  of  fully  four  thousand 
people. 

Seven  hundred  and  seven 
people  of  all  ages  from  thirty- 
eight  playground  neighbor- 
hoods, in  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  city,  took  part 
in  the  pageant  which  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  city  with  the 
exception  of  the  costumes 
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which  were  provided  almost 
entirely  by  the  groups  them- 
selves. The  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple were  responsible  to  so 
great  an  extent  for  their  own 
preparations,  and  even  for  the 
details  of  the  action  of  their 
own  scenes,  aroused  the  active 
interest  and  cooperation  of 
each  one  and  made  the  pageant 
a  true  community  expression. 

A  Laboratory  Theatre.— The 
University  of  Kentucky  is  in- 
augurating an  interesting  un- 
dertaking in  the  establishment 
of  an  experimental  art  play- 
house for  the  production  of 
one-act  plays  written  by  Ken- 
tuckians  and  interpreting  Ken- 
tucky life  and  spirit.  It  will 
serve  as  a  laboratory  in  which 
students  at  the  university  may 
conduct  experiments  in  the 
designing  of  scenes  and  cos- 
tumes and  in  the  securing  of 
lighting  and  artistic  effects  in- 
volved in  dramatic  production. 

The  playhouse  will  be  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  a 
course  which  will  include 
studies  of  community  drama, 
dramatic  interpretation,  and  the 
organization  and  technical 
problems  of  the  theatre.  It 
will  afford  a  place  for  experi- 
ment and  study  for  the  uni- 
versity clubs  interested  in  dra- 
matics. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation of  the  Department 


of  Extension  it  is  planned  that 
assistance  shall  be  given  com- 
munities throughout  the  state 
in  preparing  community  festi- 
vals and  pageants,  in  organiz- 
ing community  theatres  and 
in  planning  study  courses.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  to  make 
pageantry  and  drama  a  force 
for  creating  unity  and  preserv- 
ing the  traditions,  ideals  and 
civic  spirit  of  Kentucky  com- 
munities. 

Singing   Opens  the  Way. — 

Frank  Casper,  assistant  song 
leader,  in  charge  of  work  with 
Italians,  in  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, found  his  most  success- 
ful effort  to  get  the  Italian 
people  together  for  a  better 
Chester  resulted  from  family 
sings  in  public  schools.  An 
Italian  newspaper  in  Philadel- 
phia, L'Opinione,  printed  five 
thousand  song  sheets  in  Ital- 
ian. After  singing  their  own 
native  songs,  the  Italians  read- 
ily and  joyously  joined  in  the 
popular  war  songs. 

Know  Your  State !— T  h  e 
California  Fishing  and  Game 
Commission  has  undertaken  in 
the  summer  resorts  of  Cali- 
fornia a  course  of  instruction 
divided  into  two  parts, — even- 
ing lectures  (illustrated)  and 
early  morning  trips  afield. 

Evening   Lectures.     Lectures 
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are  given  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

1.  Common  Songbirds  of  the 
High   Sierras 

2.  The  Game  Birds  of  Cali- 
fornia 

3.  Sierran  Mammals 

4.  Wild  Animal  Life  in  Cali- 
fornia (moving  pictures) 

5.  Forest     Trees     of     the 
Sierras 

6.  The  Fish  and  Fisheries  of 
California 

7.  Wild     Flowers    of    the 
Sierras 

Early  Morning  Trips.  Every- 
one wants  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  plants  and  wild  things 
encountered  on  a  summer  va- 
cation. There  is  no  better  way 
of  developing  this  knowledge 
than  to  accompany  some  one 
who  knows  outdoor  life.  Under 
the  plan  of  the  commission  a 
competent  instructor  takes 
groups  on  field  excursions 
where  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  living  things  can  be  ob- 
tained. Special  attention  is 
given  the  identification  of  birds 
by  call,  song,  color  and  habits. 
The  classes  are  limited  to  20 
members  with  special  excur- 
sions arranged  for  children. 

There  are  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  this  announcement  for 
recreation  departments  in  cities 
located  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  such  trips  are  possible. 

Junior   City   in   Newport. — 


Newport's  Junior  City  Govern- 
ment, inaugurated  by  the  Rec- 
reation Department  of  the  city, 
was  organized  at  the  city  hall 
in  February,  marking  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  city's 
recreation  work.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected :  a 
junior  mayor,  five  junior  alder- 
men, an  alderman  at  large,  a 
junior  council  chairman,  a  jun- 
ior city  clerk,  a  junior  city 
sergeant,  a  junior  tax  assesor, 
and  a  junior  street  commis- 
sioner. 

The  mayor  of  Newport,  the 
city  clerk  and  several  of  the 
aldermen  were  present  to  ex- 
plain the  city  system  and  the 
duties  of  the  various  officials. 
The  pledge,  corresponding  to 
the  oath  of  office,  was  adminis- 
tered by  Mayor  Mahoney. 

A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  over  the  election 
and  plan  of  organization. 

Back-Fires  for  Juvenile  De- 
linquency.— Representatives  of 
twenty-five  agencies  formed  a 
Summer  Community  Recrea- 
tion Committee  to  assist  in 
stemming  the  appalling  rise  in 
juvenile  delinquency  in  Chi- 
cago. Each  organization  rep- 
resented shared  the  work  and 
expense  so  far  as  possible  and 
the  packing  firms  gave  $50,000 
and  accepted  representation 
on  the  executive  committee. 

Special    emphasis    was    laid 
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upon  community  events,  such 
as  community  singing,  patri- 
otic celebrations  in  neighbor- 
hoods and  group  contests. 

Detroit  Needs  More  Parks.— 
Detroit  voters  will  be  asked 
to  approve  a  charter  amend- 
ment at  the  April  election 
offering  a  1%  bonding  limit 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing additional  parks  for  the 
city.  The  amendment  would 
apply  to  $12,500,000  of  the 
city's  assessed  valuation. 

William  T.  Dust,  Commis- 
sioner of  Parks,  has  pointed 
out  that  there  are  290  miles  of 
streets  in  Detroit  absolutely 
barren  of  trees  and  has  asked 
that  the  Commission  be  given 
the  right  to  plant  trees  and 
assess  the  cost  to  owners  of 
abutting  property. 

Recreation  Effective. — Mai- 
den, Mass.,  makes  the  proud 
claim  that  the  older  playground 
boys  who  entered  the  army  and 
navy  were  found  100%  perfect 
physically.  "Recreation  did  this 
for  them,"  is  Maiden's  explana- 
tion of  this  remarkable  record. 

State  Board  of  Health  for 
Playgrounds. — The  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health  is  doing 
a  splendid  piece  of  propaganda 
work  through  its  Public  Health 
Bulletins,  which  are  devoted 
to  discussions  of  various  sub- 
jects having  to  do  with  health 


and  recreation.  The  June,  1918, 
issue  is  particularly  valuable 
from  the  recreational  point  of 
view,  containing,  as  it  does,  a 
number  of  articles  on  the  value 
of  playgrounds  and  play  lead- 
ership and  of  recreation  for 
every  citizen. 

Folk  Dancing  a  Therapeutic 
Aid. — Joseph  Lee  suggests  that 
dancing  games  are  valuable  as 
a  lead-over  into  folk  dancing 
and  in  getting  something  other 
than  regular  dances  to  satisfy 
the  sense  of  rhythm. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Lee's,  who 
is  head  of  one  of  the  great 
hospital  units  in  France,  has 
written  that  the  most  success- 
ful hospital  for  soldier  con- 
valescents is  run  by  a  Scotch- 
man whose  principal  prescrip- 
tion is  folk  dancing. 

Keep  Them  Fit !— The  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  at 
Washington  in  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  two  million  men  who 
will  have  returned  to  America 
before  the  first  anniversary  of 
Germany's  defeat,  are  coming 
back  healthier,  stronger,  and 
cleaner  that  they  have  ever 
been  before,  asks  the  question, 
"Where,  how  and  when  are  the 
returning  soldiers  to  have  op- 
portunity to  keep  themselves 
fit?"  In  answer  to  this  the 
Association  makes  the  very 
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pertinent  suggestion  that  every 
community  which  was  willing 
to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  in  order 
to  keep  these  men  fighting  to 
destroy  the  enemy  ought  now 
to  be  willing  to  spend  1%  as 
much  on  the  organized  fa- 
cilities for  recreation  and 
physical  betterment  which 
would  easily  double  the  work- 
ing ability  of  the  returned 
soldier. 

Community  Service  Recog- 
nized.— It  is  significant  of  the 
trend  of  the  times  that  there 
should  even  be  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  cabinet  offi- 
cer known  as  Secretary  of 
Community  Service.  With  the 
pressure  upon  the  national 
government  to  create  a  cabinet 
position  for  educational  service 
and  for  health  service  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  there  will 
be  any  serious  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of 
Congress  of  creating  a  Secre- 
tary of  Community  Service  im- 
mediately. Yet  the  very  dis- 
cussion ought  to  give  more 
substantial  backing  to  the  local 
community  service  movement. 

Community  Letter  Writing 
Day. — An  interesting  sugges- 
tion regarding  the  stimulation 
of  letter  writing  to  the  men  in 
service  comes  from  the  Ma- 
tinecock  Neighborhood  Associ- 
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ation  of  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Once  a  month,  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  project  met 
at  the  Neighborhood  House  to 
write  letters  to  Locust  Valley 
boys  in  the  service.  Station- 
ery and  addressed  envelopes 
were  provided  and  all  the  let- 
ters to  any  individual  were  for- 
warded together. 

Some  of  the  returning  men 
have  expressed  great  apprecia- 
tion of  this  service  and  have 
told  of  comrades  who,  although 
not  living  in  the  community, 
have  asked  if  they  might  have 
letters  sent  them. 

A  Notable  Home-Corning 
Sing. — What  has  been  termed 
the  "most  democratic  musical 
affair  ever  held  in  Baltimore" 
took  place  when  fifteen  thou- 
sand people  packed  the  5th 
Regiment  Armory  to  hear  the 
big  home-coming  sing  for  re- 
turning soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  well-trained  cliorus  com- 
posed of  three  thousand  em- 
ployees from  six  large  depart- 
ment stores,  directed  by  the 
song  leader  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  ac- 
companied by  a  string  quartet 
and  a  pianist,  was  seated  in 
the  center  of  the  armory. 
Around  them  thonged  a  good- 
natured,  happy  crowd  who  ap- 
plauded lustily  the  special 
numbers  given  by  the  chorus 
and  joined  in  heartily  when- 


THE  WORLD  AT  PLAY 


ever  an  opportunity  was  given 
them  to  sing. 

"Splendid !  Most  impres- 
sive !"  was  the  comment  of  Ex- 
Governor  Warfield.  "I  believe 
in  using  such  a  wonderful 
chorus  on  all  occasions  that 
express  the  patriotism  of  the 
people." 

English   Like   Baseball.— At 

the  time  baseball  was  played 
in  London  by  the  American 
troops  as  a  part  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration,  America 
awaited  with  much  interest 
the  comment  of  the  English  on 
her  national  game.  Of  all  the 
rooters  present,  Mr.  Bernard 
Gilbert,  who  attended  the 
games  with  King  George,  was 
perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic. 
"I  am  going  as  often  as  I 
can,"  he  said.  "I  have  been 
bitten.  I  understand  now  why 
Americans  think  war  dull  and 
uninteresting.  They  are  used 
to  baseball." 

Leave   Club   for  Cologne. — 

To  counteract  the  tendency  of 
British  soldiers  to  fraternize 
with  German  families  in  their 
homes,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  open  a  "Leave 
Club"  on  the  lines  of  the  in- 
stitution so  popular  in  Paris. 
The  German  literary  and  poli- 
tical club  in  Cologne  can  be 
commandeered  for  the  purpose 
as  well  as  a  nearby  building 


for  the  use  of  women  workers 
who  will  be  brought  from  Eng- 
land to  serve.  An  orchestra 
and  provision  for  dances  and 
concerts  and  excursions  with 
guides  will  be  included  in  the 
club  besides  the  usual  club  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Leave 
Club  in  Paris  reports  an  aver- 
age of  65,000  meals  served  per 
month  and  8,000  beds  occupied. 
It  is  believed  these  figures 
will  be  doubled  at  Cologne. 

Miss  Kennard  Helps  French 
to  Play. — Miss  Beulah  Ken- 
nard, formerly  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, is  now  in  Paris  con- 
ducting, under  the  auspices  of 
the  Red  Cross,  a  course  in  the 
training  of  French  playground 
directors. 

Everyone  in  America  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  children 
of  France  who  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  shadow  are  to  have 
once  more  the  opportunity  of 
happy  play  under  such  splen- 
did leadership  as  that  of  Miss 
Kennard. 

Governors  and  Mayors  for 
Liberty  Buildings.— The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted 
at  the  conference  of  Governors 
and  Mayors  at  the  White 
House,  March  3rd  to  5th: 

"We  regard  with  special 
favor  the  practice  which  has 
been  adopted  in  many  parts  of 
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the  country  in  establishing  liv- 
ing and  suitable  memorials  to 
the  heroic  deeds  of  war.  The 
modern  conception  of  working 
out  the  composite  result  of  per- 
petuity of  sentiment  and  im- 


proved community  utilities, 
educational  and  otherwise,  has 
made  such  strong  appeal  to 
the  Conference  that  we  recom- 
mend it  as  a  helpful  public 
policy." 


Happenings  in  the  Field 


Seattle  will  honor  its  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives,  by  planting 
trees  as  memorials.  A  small 
tablet  will  be  placed  on  each 
tree  or  a  post  set  by  its  side 
bearing  the  name  of  the  man 
for  whom  the  tree  was  planted. 

The  words  of  a  hero  are 
sure  to  be  noted — in  Atlanta, 
especially.  Throngs  of  colored 
people  attend  the  colored  com- 
munity concerts  on  Sunday 
afternoons  to  hear  speeches  of 
the  returned  soldiers.  W.C.C.S. 
secures  a  different  speaker  each 
week. 

Occasionally  enthusiasm  in 
small  towns  for  a  W.  C.  C.  S. 
entertainment  can  rival  even 
the  excitement  that  breaks  out 
when  the  circus  comes  to 
town.  An  athletic  meet  and 
minstrel  show  under  W.C.C.S. 
auspices  at  the  Armory  in 
Deming,  New  Mexico,  attract- 
ed between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred people.  A  boxing  match, 
clog  dancing,  sing  and  the 


amateur  minstrel  entertainment 
were  given  by  the  men  of  the 
24th  Regiment. 

W.  C.  C  S.  is  a  real  friend  to 
the  stranded  soldier.  When  a 
train  load  of  450  soldiers  was 
stranded  in  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton, on  their  way  from  Camp 
Lewis  to  Camp  Kearney, 
W.  C.  C.  S.  took  care  of  them, 
secured  free  seats  at  the  mov- 
ing picture  theatre  and  after 
that  had  the  men  march  to 
the  capitol  where  the  gov- 
ernor addressed  them  regard- 
ing their  return  to  civil  life. 

Even  though  600  Omaha 
soldiers  from  overseas  did  not 
arrive  until  midnight,  5,000 
people  were  in  the  station  to 
meet  them.  After  a  short 
while  community  singing 
seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
crowd  and  the  W.C.C.S.  leader 
was  on  hand  to  conduct  a  sing 
with  a  full  band  accompani- 
ment that  made  even  waiting 
in  a  railroad  station  a  matter 
to  be  pleasantly  tolerated. 
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In  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
W.  C.  C.  S.  promoted  the  in- 
auguration of  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
community  playhouse  which 
recently  had  its  initial  per- 
formance. While  supplying 
the  naval  and  military  men 
with  entertainment,  the  play- 
house is  in  addition  a  medium 
of  community  expression  for 
resident  histrionic  talent  in  the 
city. 

The  management  is  directly 
under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens;  the  players 
are  drawn  from  the  commun- 
ity, and  under  the  guidance 
of  two  professional  actors  pro- 
duce standard  plays — an  ad- 
vantage since  choice  of  plays 
may  be  based  upon  their  edu- 
cational, recreative  and  stimu- 
lating value  rather  than  upon 
their  value  from  the  monetary 
viewpoint  of  the  manager  of 
the  box  office.  The  nominal 
charge  of  seats  from  25c  to 
75c  will  just  cover  expenses. 
According  to  the  present  plan, 
a  play  will  be  produced  succes- 
sively on  the  last  three  days 
of  each  week  with  a  matinee 
on  Saturday. 

The  Kinsfolk  Committee 
formed  in  San  Francisco,  of 
mothers,  wives  and  other  rela- 
tives of  men  in  service,  aims  to 
welcome  the  men  and  encourage 
soldiers  residing  in  the  city  to 
take  home  with  them  to  dinner 


as  often  as  possible  some  less 
fortunate  comrade  whose  home 
is  far  away. 

Leavenworth  kept  open 
house  to  demonstrate  a  wel- 
come to  the  men  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. W.  C.  C.  S.  was  the 
moving  spirit  and  lodges,  thea- 
tres and  various  social  organi- 
zations joined  in  and  made 
every  soldier  glad  to  be  there. 
Tickets  issued  to  men  for  a 
moving  picture  performance 
served  a  second  time  to  admit 
men  in  uniform  who  passed 
in  to  replace  those  coming 
out. 

Through  systematized  work, 
the  organizing  of  the  girls  in 
stores  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
secures  the  interest  of  most  of 
the  employees.  The  organiz- 
ing chairman  first  gets  the  co- 
operation of  the  manager  who 
indicates  those  of  the  girls 
who  have  proved  themselves 
leaders.  These  girls  select  one 
among  themselves  to  confer 
with  the  Madison  War  Mes- 
sengers and  she  then  organizes 
the  group  within  .her  particular 
store. 

The  varied  solutions  proposed 
to  the  question  of  permanent 
and  proper  memorials  would 
amaze  the  staid  conservative 
whose  fixed  idea  is  a  lasting 
monument  of  some  heroic  fig- 
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ure.  A  suggestion  in  Bene- 
cia,  California,  of  a  bathing 
recreation  plant  for  the  soldiers 
permanently  stationed  at  the 
arsenal,  is  receiving  some  con- 
sideration. This  would  be 
available  to  soldiers  without 
cost,  but  a  small  fee  would  be 
charged  civilians. 

Some  day  we  may  be  able 
to  see  clearly  the  tangible  re- 
sults of  the  spiritual  effect  of 
community  singing  among 
workers.  At  present  in  Mil- 
waukee the  success  of  the 
movement  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  community  sings 
that  are  being  conducted  daily 
at  7:45  in  the  morning  at  the 
continuation  school,  at  fac- 
tories each  noon,  and  in  the 
evenings  in  social  centers  and 
night  shifts  of  factories. 

Anticipating  a  future  call  for 
leaders  of  recreation,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  W.  C.  C.  S. 
established  a  school  for  inten- 
sive training  from  January 
16th  to  March  14th,  in  social 
and  physical  recreation,  com- 
munity drama,  opera,  concert 
and  oratorio  and  community 
singing.  Social  games  and 
stunts,  and  folk  dances  were 
included  in  the  courses  given 
by  the  School  of  Social  Recre- 
ation; the  School  of  Commun- 
ity Drama  had  pageantry  and 
dramatic  direction,  costume 
design,  stage  lighting,  dra- 
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matic  criticism,  playwriting, 
rhythmic  expression  listed 
among  its  various  courses ;  and 
the  School  of  Opera,  Concert 
and  Oratorio  directed  atten- 
tion to  instruction  in  solo, 
chorus,  ballet  and  orchestra 
work;  the  School  of  Commun- 
ity Singing  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  the  accompanist  as 
well  as  those  of  song  leaders. 
These  courses  were  specially 
designed  to  train  leaders  for 
social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties for  government  depart- 
ments, community  centers  and 
church  work.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  imparting 
technical  knowledge  of  recrea- 
tional leadership  to  war  work- 
ers who  were  in  Washington 
temporarily  and  who  desired 
to  take  back  this  knowledge 
to  their  own  communities. 

; 

In  twelve  interesting  scenes 
showing  the  development  of 
W.  C.  C.  S.  girls'  work  in  Mil- 
waukee, one  thousand  girls 
had  their  first  chance  to  appear 
in  the  movies.  The  Pathe 
News  Company  will  exhibit 
the  films  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  the  public  may  see  the 
members  of  the  Girls'  Com- 
munity Service  League  taking 
lessons  in  first  aid,  sewing  gar- 
ments for  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  reconstruction  hospitals,  in 
drill  and  forming  for  parade. 


HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  FIELD 


Though  no  longer  in  distin- 
guishing dress  of  khaki,  men 
who  have  been  discharged 
from  service  do  not  forfeit 
their  right  to  W.  C.  C.  S.  privi- 
leges in  Salt  Lake  City,  but 
through  presentation  of  cards 
issued  by  W.  C.  C.  S.  can  gain 
admittance  to  all  W.  C.  C.  S. 
units.  • 

The  community  house  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  the 
gathering  place  every  Tuesday 
afternoon  for  250  convales- 
cent soldiers  from  the  camp 
hospitals,  who  are  brought 
there  by  the  San  Antonio 
Sightseeing  Company.  San 
Francisco  theatre  managers  are 
generous  with  tickets  to  the 
men  from  hospitals  and 
through  arrangements  made  by 
W.  C.  C.  S.  30  to  40  of  the 
1500  wounded  and  crippled 
men  at  the  Letterman  Hospital 
are  selected  and  are  taken  in 
automobiles  to  the  theatre  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  vocational 
educators.  Just  what  kind  of 
entertainment  and  welcome 
would  please  the  50  convales- 
cent men  returned  to  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  was  ascer- 
tained through  questioning 
these  overseas  men.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  a  precon- 
ceived plan  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
joint  Citizens'  Committee 
which  will  use  a  special  bulle- 
tin of  welcome  to  distribute  to 


the  people  for  welcoming  these 
soldiers. 


When  once  the  question  of 
entertainment  is  decided,  the 
time,  place  and  transportation 
are  soon  settled.  When 
W.  C.  C.  S.  in  Salt  Lake  City 
secured  the  vaudeville  per- 
formers of  the  Orpheum  cir- 
cuit for  a  presentation  at  the 
Fort  Douglas  Hospital  one 
Saturday  morning  and  had 
them  brought  there  by  the 
W.C.C.S.  Red  Circle  Corps, 
two  hundred  convalescents 
were  able  to  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment and  look  forward 
to  having  more.  Such  enter- 
tainments are  provided  in 
many  cities — in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  in  Jersey  City,  musi- 
cal shows  were  a  feature  of 
the  entertainment  for  the 
wounded  one  week,  and  in 
cases  where  men  were  able  to 
attend  parties,  every  evening's 
program  was  a  social  meeting 
of  some  sort.  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, has  Wednesday  night 
parties  for  convalescents  which 
are  held  under  the  direction  of 
various  units  in  the  city. 
Twenty-five  automobiles  in 
Little  Rock  secured  by 
W.C.C.S.  were  the  means  of 
affording  a  few  pleasant  hours 
to  a  hundred  crippled  soldiers 
from  the  general  hospital  who 
were  afterward  taken  to  the 
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entertainment  at  the  Kempner 
Theatre. 

As  the  trucks  of  the  motor 
convoys  from  Detroit  to  Chi- 
cago roll  into  Jackson,  Michi- 
gan, at  the  end  of  their  first 
day's  run,  the  soldiers  look 
forward  to  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  en- 
tertainments to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  journey. 
And  they  find  them  here.  Dur- 
ing ten  days  a  series  of  five 
parties  was  given  for  them 
and  from  time  to  time  free 
tickets  to  theatres  and  occa- 
sional banquets  helped  renew 
their  spirits  for  the  continua- 
tion of  their  journey. 

Over  10,000  people  in  Miami, 
Florida,  attended  the  W.C.C.S. 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Day  ex- 
ercises. 

Brunswick,  Georgia,  will  pre- 
sent a  clean  and  shining  ex- 
terior after  the  Clean  Up 
Committee,  organized  by 
W.C.C.S.  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  has  ap- 
plied its  soap  and  water  tactics 
to  the  town.  Trucks  were 
secured  for  the  removal  of 
rubbish  following  the  prelimi- 
nary inspection  to  report  places 
in  need  of  cleaning  by  the 
group  of  men  detailed  by  the 
naval  authorities. 

An  impromptu  Sunday  even- 
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ing  entertainment  given  by 
volunteers  in  the  audience  at 
the  community  house  in  Chil- 
licothe  replaced  the  usual 
formal  program,  encouraging 
spontaneity  and  sociability  to 
such  an  extent  among  soldiers 
and  civilians  that  people  ling- 
ered long  to  talk  and  greet  one 
another  after  the  program  came 
to  a  close.  Another  impetus 
toward  community  interest  was 
the  "Boost  Chillicothe"  dinner 
held  primarily  in  the  interests 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
campaign  for  which  about  200 
tickets  were  sold  to  business, 
professional,  and  labor  men. 

The  W.C.C.S.  club  helps 
those  who  help  themselves. 
An  electric  iron  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Rotarians  of 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  for  the 
use  of  soldiers  at  the  club, 
with  the  promise  that  the  iron- 
ing board  will  soon  follow. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strike 
in  Seattle  recently  the  soldiers 
at  Fort  Lawton  detailed  to 
watchful  waiting  were  enter- 
tained one  evening  by  25  peo- 
ple whom  W.C.C.S.  managed 
to  send  out  in  automobiles. 
Other  performers  helped  the 
sailors  at  the  Navy  Yard  who 
were  also  awaiting  develop- 
ments, to  while  away  dull 
hours. 
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Although  the  securing  of  em- 
ployment for  returned  soldiers 
is  not  a  feature  of  work  for 
which  W.  C.  C.  S.  is  assuming 
responsibility,  it  has  cooper- 
ated effectively  in  many  cases 
with  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service.  The  card  system  used 
at  the  W.C.C.S.  club  in  Pasa- 
dena, California,  contains  a 
detailed  list  of  positions  de- 
sired, of  all  calls  for  labor,  and 
enlisted  men  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

Excellent  cooperation  be- 
tween community  organizer 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Omaha  has  brought  good 
results.  Through  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  the  reemploy- 
ment  service  flag  and  the 
publicity  given  to  this  in 
several  of  the  newspapers, 
many  of  the  large  firms  are 
following  the  lead  and  are 
exhibiting  large  flags.  One 
company  made  a  feature  of 
the  flag  with  the  inscription: 
"They  served  Uncle  Sam— 
Now  at  your  Service  with  Us." 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  presents 
its  own  problem  since  men 
by  hundreds  are  flocking  there 
to  get  into  the  oil  game.  The 
W.C.C.S.  office  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Bureau  and  the  commun- 
ity organizer  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  under  the  em- 


ployment agent  to  increase  the 
bureau's  efficiency.  Many  men 
have  found  positions  through 
the  bureau. 

If  jobs  can't  be  found,  en- 
tertainment and  dinners  can. 
Instead  of  the  regular  Satur- 
day night  dances  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  in  Detroit,  a 
series  of  entertainments  for 
discharged  soldiers,  especially 
those  unemployed,  will  be 
given  by  the  Rotary  Club. 
These  free  dinners  and  smokes 
followed  by  vaudeville  enter- 
tainments, will  do  much  to 
stimulate  and  cheer  the  men, 
it  is  hoped,  especially  if  the 
influential  men  of  the  city  will 
come  and  talk  to  the  men,  as 
is  suggested. 

The  movement  to  interest 
the  seeker  of  employment  in 
farming  is  followed  up  by 
W.  C.  C.  S.  in  Richmond. 
W.C.C.S.  secured  agricultural 
exhibits  and  data  showing  the 
resources  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia and  placed  these  in  the 
army  and  navy  clubs  and  in 
the  colored  clubs.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  very  interesting  offer 
was  made  through  the  W.C.C.S. 
director  in  Philadelphia  by  a 
wealthy  Florida  land  owner. 
Discharged  soldiers  may  have 
free  use  of  his  one  thousand 
acres  of  valuable  land  in 
Florida.  If  the  idea  takes 
hold,  his  intention  is  to  organ- 
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ize  an  association  of  persons 
to  grub-stake  these  men  when 
they  need  it  and  provide  them 
with  implements,  seeds,  ferti- 
lizer until  they  can  get  a  sec- 
tion under  cultivation. 

Some  of  Chicago's  statistics 
prove  that  the  season  has  been 
a  busy  one.  Over  72,000  men 
were  entertained  during  one 
week;  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  January  groups  of 
entertainers  were  sent  eleven 
times  to  eight  different  places 
at  Great  Lakes  in  addition  to 
others  sent  to  Highland  Park, 
Chicago  Women's  Athletic 
Club,  Kenilworth,  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, Marine  Hospital  and  Wil- 
mette.  Altogether,  6,900  peo- 
ple were  present  on  these 
occasions  to  enjoy  the  per- 
formances of  these  singers, 
dramatic  performers,  instru- 
mental players,  readers,  and 
chalk  artists. 

Battle  Creek  shows  us  the 
latest  and  largest  achievement 
in  community  houses.  The 
policy  of  the  governing  board 


fosters  strictly  a  community 
idea  in  its  management.  When 
request  was  made  by  the  wives 
of  officers  to  be  permitted  to 
live  there  permanently,  it  had 
to  be  refused  as  being  detri- 
mental to  the  operation  of  the 
community  house  in  defeating 
the  purpose  of  community  or- 
ganization. The  plan  was 
adopted  of  permitting  a  guest 
who  arrived  between  Monday 
and  Friday  to  remain  until 
Friday  noon  of  the  following 
week,  the  privilege  to  be 
granted  but  once  each  month. 
Like  the  community  house 
in  Chillicothe,  the  central  com- 
munity building  is  constructed 
on  the  lines  of  a  maltese  cross. 
There  are  76  rooms  in  each 
dormitory;  the  dining  room 
seats  300.  The  house  has  very 
soon  become  the  regular  meet- 
ing place  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians with  a  program  of  three 
dances  each  week  and  a  number 
of  farewell  parties  of  departing 
soldiers,  when  sometimes  com- 
panies come  in  a  body  for  a 
farewell  dinner. 


Has   Interest  in    Playgrounds    Decreased 
Because  of  the   War? 

The  letters  and  inquiries  which  reached  the  office  of  The 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  during  the 
war  period  asking  for  information  regarding  the  development  of 
playgrounds  for  children  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers 
and  community  recreation  in  all  its  phases,  have  nullified  any 
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impression  which  may  have  existed  that  America,  because  of 
war  stress  and  abnormal  conditions,  lost  interest  in  the  recreation 
movement. 

Between  300  and  400  letters  have  reached  the  Association 
during  each  month  of  America's  participation  in  the  war  and 
many  and  varied  have  been  the  inquiries,  ranging  from  re- 
quests for  suggestions  on  how  to  stimulate  interest  in  play- 
grounds to  requests  for  definite  plans  for  building  community 
houses  and  laying  out  athletic  fields.  Many  inquiries  have  had 
to  do  with  rural  recreation,  games,  athletics,  play  activities  in 
schools,  the  training  of  play  leaders,  community  theatres  and 
special  celebrations.  Others  have  been  concerned  with  technical 
problems  of  surfacing  and  equipment,  the  building  of  swimming 
pools  and  gymnasiums  and  budget  making.  There  have  been  re- 
quests for  speakers  on  recreation  topics  and  advice  on  methods 
of  procedure  in  meeting  specific  needs  and  situations. 

During  one  month  requests  reached  the  office  from  all  except 
four  States  in  the  Union  and  from  six  foreign  countries.  They 
were  received  not  only  from  recreation  officials  and  workers  and 
from  individuals  whose  affiliations  would  naturally  lead  them  to 
seek  information  but  from  librarians,  home  administration  agents 
in  agricultural  work,  local  child  welfare  committees,  women's 
clubs,  directors  of  religious  education,  a  protective  aid  society, 
a  state  conference  of  social  agencies  and  other  social  organiza- 
tions and  from  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

It  has  been  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  inquiries  have 
come  from  foreign  countries  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before. 
England,  Canada,  Japan,  China,  Australia,  France,  Ceylon,  Italy, 
Brazil  and  Alaska  are  among  the  countries  which  realize  the  need 
for  recreation  and  have  asked  for  assistance  in  meeting  their 
problems. 

Patriotic  Play  Week  at  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans,  under  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  with  Mr.  L.  di  Benedetto,  Superintendent 
of  the  Playground  Commission  as  general  chairman  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Drive  and  Play  Week,  conducted  a  notable  Week  of  Play, 
every  day  of  which  was  filled  with  fresh  interest  and  activity. 
Each  day  was  devoted  to  some  special  phase  of  recreational 
activity. 
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Thirty-eight  miniature  floats  took  part  in  this 
Flower  Parad*  unique  parade  in  which  every  phase  of  war 

work  from  agriculture  to  battle-ships  and  Red 
Cross  hospitals  were  represented.  "Molly  Pitcher  at  the  Can- 
non*' "The  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World,"  "The  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan,"  and  "Cotton  Fields  of  the  South"  were  among 
the  subjects  presented.  The  afternoon's  program  closed  with 
community  singing  in  which  children  and  grown-ups  took 
part. 

Athletics  occupied  the  second  day's  program. 
Athletics  Events  were  scheduled  for  playgrounds,  public 

schools,  boy  scouts,  amateur  athletic  unions 
and  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 

A  swimming  carnival  in  which  various  groups 
Swimming  of  kovs  participated  aroused  much  enthusiasm. 

On  the  same  day  a  pageant  entitled  "Children 
of  Light  and  Shadow"  was  staged  by  the  Consumers*  League. 

Folk  dances  by  eight  groups  from  the  play- 
Folk  Dances  and  grounds,  kite-flying,  storytelling  under  a 
Group  Games  cofps  Q£  fifty  storytellers  and  games  for  chil_ 

dren  of  all  ages  made  the  day  noteworthy  for  the  many 
hundreds  of  children  who  played  together  at  City  Park  and  for 
the  spectators  who  watched  them  with  such  keen  interest. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  were  given  the 
General  Events  opportunity  to  display  their  prowess  before  a 

large  group  of  enthusiastic  citizens  on  the 
day  preceding  the  end  of  the  drive.  Exhibitions  of  wall  scaling, 
first-aid,  bugling  and  signaling  by  the  boys,  and  of  drills  and 
swimming  by  the  girls,  and  the  presentation  by  the  Assistant 
City  Attorney,  representing  the  Mayor,  of  badges  to  boys  and 
girls  who  had  passed  the  physical  efficiency  tests  made  the  day  a 
particularly  interesting  one.  Additional  kite-flying  contests  in 
which  kites  of  twenty-five  different  makes  and  styles,  some 
of  them  showing  rare  workmanship,  were  flown,  added  the 
crowning  success  to  the  day.  The  youngest  member  of  the 
kite-flying  squad  was  a  little  lad  three  and  a  half  years  old  who 
won  a  prize. 

The  week  ended  as  it  had  begun,  with  a 
Children's  children's  parade  in  which  thousands  took  part, 

accompanied   by   the   army,   navy   and   police 


CENTER  MOVEMENT  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

bands.     It  proved  the  grand  finale  of  a  playtime  such  as  New 
Orleans  had  never  before  enjoyed. 

Forward  Steps  in   Indianapolis 

The  Indiana  legislature  has  recently  passed  a  law  placing 
the  Recreation  Department  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  instead  of  under  the  Board  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities  through  which  it  had  previously  been  ad- 
ministered. 

This  points  to  a  greatly  enlarged  development  of  Indianap- 
olis' recreation  facilities.  Mr.  James  H.  Lowry,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  who  has  made  a  wide  study  of  recreation  in 
other  cities,  has  formulated  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  city's 
work.  The  opening  of  new  recreational  centers  will  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  population  and  what  the  city's  needs  will 
be  in  given  districts  ten  and  twenty-five  years  from  the  present 
time.  The  plan  includes  the  building  of  not  less  than  10 
community  houses  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $75,000  each. 

On  March  llth  the  state  legislature  passed  the  Memorial 
Bill  specifying  that  public  memorials  in  each  county  for  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  World  War  shall  be  in  the  nature 
of  community  buildings.  The  bill  further  provides  means  for 
raising  the  money  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  buildings.  This 
will  eventually  give  the  state  of  Indiana  91  community  build- 
ing outside  Indianapolis,  or  one  in  each  county  seat  in  the 
state. 

The  Community   Center  Movement  in  Los 

Angeles 

Eighty-five  mothers,  the  pastor  of  a  community  church  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Playground  Department  are  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  Glassell  Park  Community  Centre  Asso- 
ciation which  is  conducting  a  much  needed  community  work 
for  the  Glassell  Park  district  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  mothers  of  the  district  who  had  been  taking  the 
physical  training  work  at  one  of  the  city  playgrounds  com- 
plained one  day  to  the  pastor  of  the  Glassell  Avenue  Baptist 
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community  church  of  the  long  distance  which  she  and  other 
women  in  the  neighborhood  had  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  the 
playground. 

Seeing  in  this  an  opportunity  for  service  the  pastor  of  the 
church  immediately  offered  to  the  Los  Angeles  Playground 
Department  the  church  buildings  and  grounds  for  use  as  a 
community  center.  Eighty-five  mothers  signed  a  petition  ask- 
ing for  the  cooperation  of  the  department  and  immediate  action 
was  taken  to  provide  a  recreation  director. 

Two  classes  have  been  organized  which  meet  at  the 
church ;  a  young  women's  class  meeting  one  evening  a  week 
and  a  weekly  class  for  mothers.  Plans  are  on  foot  for  the 
securing  of  a  local  playground  and  evening  recreational  activi- 
ties for  men  and  women  employed  during  the  day.  A  petition 
sent  to  the  city  Library  Department  resulted  in  the  securing 
of  a  branch  library  at  the  church,  and  the  community  is  now 
supplied  with  new  and  popular  books. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  community  has  culminated  in 
the  organization  of  the  Glassell  Park  Community  Center  Asso- 
ciation with  a  council  of  twelve  members  whose  duties  will  be 
to  correlate  the  agencies  of  the  community  for  mutual  helpful- 
ness and  to  eliminate  duplication  of  time,  energy  and  expense. 
The  officers  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president  and  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  twelve  members  of  the  council  represent  the  fol- 
lowing community  interests:  Recreation;  library;  Red  Cross; 
civics;  open  forums;  parent-teachers'  association;  public  educa- 
tion; Boy  Scouts;  building,  grounds  and  equipment;  finance; 
city  (representing  the  city  Playground  Department)  and  the 
community  church. 

The  association  is  non-partisan,  non-sectarian,  and  non- 
exclusive. Its  interests  are  as  broad  as  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

The  association  makes  its  headquarters  at  the  community 
church  which  is  open  day  and  night  for  the  service  of  the 
people. 

Recreation  in    Scranton 

The  old  time  conception  of  the  public  school,  associated 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  with  the  agony  of  compound 
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fractions  and  sentence  diagraming,  .and  regarded  as  a  place 
from  which  to  run  away  as  rapidly  as  possible  when  the  signal 
for  dismissal  was  given,  is  fast  disappearing.  The  old  public 
school  still  stands,  but  in  many  communities  it  has  become  the 
meeting  place  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  stands  and  in 
it  center  the  good  times  of  the  district. 

The  vision,  made  a  reality  in  so  many  cities,  of  the  school 
as  a  neighborhood  recreation  center,  has  wrought  this  change. 
One  hundred  cities  have  reported  that  in  1918  their  schools 
were  open  as  social  centers.  Seven  hundred  two  such  centers 
were  reported,  but  there  are  doubtless  many  more  from  whom 
no  word  has  been  received. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  has  demonstrated  during  the  past  year  how 
effectively  schools,  even  though  ill-adapted  for  such  purposes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  construction,  can  be  made  to  serve 
community  needs. 

Scranton  Early  in  1918  two  schools  were  opened  even- 

School  ings  under  the  leadership  of  one  man  and  one 

Centers  woman  instructor,  with  a  regular  program  of 

gymnasium  work,  basket  ball,  games  and  dancing  for  the  young 
men ;  folk  dancing ;  Red  Cross  work  and  social  dancing  for 
the  young  women.  So  successful  did  this  prove  that  in  Novem- 
ber centers  were  established  in  eight  additional  schools. 

A  number  of  special  features  have  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  young  people  and  adults  who  attended  in  large 
numbers.  Readings  are  given  once  a  month  in  each  center  and 
such  programs  as  Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird,  Coningsby  Dawson's 
new  Christmas  story,  The  Seventh  Birthday,  Barrie's  The  Old 
Lady  Shows  Her  Medals,  Peter  Pan,  Christmas  Carol  and  selec- 
tions from  Penrod  have  been  very  popular.  Dances  are  frequently 
held  at  these  centers.  A  special  club  formed  at  No.  19  school 
asked  for  the  privilege,  which  was  granted  by  the  school  board, 
of  having  the  school  open  an  August  evening  so  that  they  might 
have  a  community  dance.  The  boys  of  this  club,  twelve  or 
fourteen  in  number,  all  learned  to  dance  last  winter  at  the  No.  19 
recreation  center.  Dramatics  interest  and  hold  a  large  number. 

A  report  on  the  Neighborhood  Recreation  Centers  says, 
"The  recreation  clubs  are  proving  the  greatest  success.  The 
young  people  who  attend  them  regularly  are  very  much  in- 
terested. One  of  the  things  that  is  proving  the  success  of  these 
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centers  is  the  way  the  young  people  from  one  school  will  attend 
the  meetings  of  other  schools,  sometimes  going  long  distances 
and  in  large  numbers,  showing  that  they  would  rather  be  at 
one  of  the  other  schools  the  night  their  own  school  is  closed 
than  anywhere  else."  The  young  people  from  No.  40  and  No. 
23  attend  one  another's  meetings  regularly  and  come  frequently 
to  Weston  Field.  The  same  is  true  of  Schools  No.  13,  19  and 
29,  though  they  are  quite  a  distance  apart.  Another  report 
states  that  the  work  in  the  recreation  centers  is  proving  one  of 
the  most  successful  undertakings  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation. 
The  centers  opened  with  small  or  fairly  good  attendance,  which 
has  increased  steadily  until  some  of  the  schools  have  almost 
outgrown  their  capacity  and  at  two  schools  the  young  people 
have  asked  if  the  centers  could  not  be  kept  open  all  summer. 
During  the  first  five  weeks  the  eight  centers  were  open  there 
w,as  an  increase  of  3,000  over  the  attendance  for  last  year. 

In   addition   to  its  school   recreation   centers, 
Weston  Field  . 

and  Recreation         Scranton  is  unusually  fortunate  in  having  a 

Building  splendid  center  in  Weston  Field  with  athletic 

grounds  and  a  well  equipped  recreation  building.  During  the 
present  year,  through  the  generosity  of  the  donor  of  the  center, 
a  number  of  facilities  will  be  added  which  will  greatly  increase 
the  service. 

Weston  Field  and  Weston  House  are  open  daily  throughout 
the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays.  The  clubs  which 
meet  at  the  house  are  composed  of  members  from  two  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  over.  The  activities  include  a 
minstrel  show  given  by  a  young  men's  club,  dramatic  perform- 
ances, parties  for  the  small  children,  motion  picture  shows,  the 
celebration  on  February  22nd  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  Weston  Field,  lectures,  a  health  exhibit,  May-day 
dances  and  games,  a  canning  demonstration,  picnics,  Fourth  of 
July  patriotic  exercises  and  programs  of  dances  and  tableaux, 
mask  parties,  readings  and  exhibits  of  wrestling  and  boxing. 

Dances.  From  January  1st  until  the  middle  of  May  dances 
were  held  regularly  every  Saturday  evening  in  the  gymnasium, 
music  being  furnished  by  a  piano  with  an  occasional  violin  or 
banjo.  The  young  people  attempted  to  dance  on  the  porch  to 
the  victrola  but  this  proved  unsatisfactory.  In  order  to 
compete  with  the  amusement  parks  and  dance  halls  it  was 
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found  necessary  to  provide  out-of-door  dancing.  The  securing 
of  a  large  portable  platform,  well  erected  and  brightly  lighted 
was  the  solution  of  the  problem.  With  the  good  music  pro- 
vided the  dances  became  very  popular  and  were  most  success- 
ful, averaging  in  attendance  between  three  and  four  hundred  each 
evening.  During  the  recent  winter  months  two  dances  a  week 
have  been  held  with  such  a  marked  increase  in  attendance 
that  on  some  evenings  the  hall  proved  too  small  for  the  crowd. 

Athletics.  A  well  organized  program  of  athletics  included 
grammar  school  leagues  for  volley  ball,  basket  ball  and  baseball. 
The  teams  of  these  leagues  played  a  large  number  of  games 
competing  for  the  league  trophy.  A  twilight  baseball  league 
flourished  under  the  daylight  saving  plan  of  last  year.  Through- 
out the  year  gymnasium  classes  were  held  daily. 

On  July  30th  Scranton  Day  was  celebrated  by  an  athletic 
meet  at  Camp  Summerall.  A  baseball  team  representing 
Weston  Field  played  the  Summerall  team  of  soldiers,  Weston 
Field  team  winning.  A  return  game  was  tendered  the  camp 
team  later  in  the  summer  at  the  Scranton  Athletic  Park  in 
which  the  Weston  Field  team  was  again  victorious.  After  the 
game  both  teams  enjoyed  showers  at  Weston  Field  and  were 
served  with  a  supper  followed  by  a  dance. 

Activities  for  Older  Women.  Older  women  have  found  in 
the  center  many  opportunities  for  recreation  and  have  initiated 
activities  which  have  been  among  the  most  successful  the 
center  has  known.  A  series  of  old-fashioned  dances  and  a 
dramatic  entertainment  given  by  the  married  women's  club ;  the 
organization  of  baseball  games  among  the  married  men  and 
women,  and  the  baseball  game  between  the  married  women's 
team  and  the  Victor  Typewriter  girls  have  been  some  of  the 
events  through  which  the  older  women  have  made  their  contri- 
bution to  community  neighborliness. 

Public  Library  Facilities.  A  branch  of  the  public  library  has 
been  opened  at  Weston  Field  and  is  proving  such  a  success 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
books.  One  of  the  Weston  Field  staff  has  charge  of  the 
library  and  is  doing  especially  good  work  among  the  children 
in  helping  them  to  select  suitable  books  and  in  encouraging 
them  to  read.  The  boys  are  especially  interested  and  daily 
a  large  number  of  them  select  books  and  sit  quietly  reading. 

Community  Sings.  On  December  22nd ,  for  the  first  time, 
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Weston  House  was  open  on  Sunday  evening,  the  occasion  being 
a  community  sing  of  Christmas  carols.  The  evening  proved 
such  a  success  that  it  was  decided  to  arrange  a  series  of  liberty 
sings.  These  are  being  held  once  every  two  weeks  with  a 
steadily  increasing  attendance.  At  these  sings  a  number  of 
middle-aged  people,  both  men  and  women,  who  come  to  Weston 
Field  at  no  other  time,  have  been  present. 
Other  Recrea-  Winter  activities  have  included  coasting  and 

oftheCommun-       skatinS>  the  tennis  courts  having  been  flooded 
ity  Program  as  skating  rinks.     Certain   streets  have  been 

set  aside  for  coasting  zones,  each  under  the  protection  of  police- 
men, and  these  zones  have  been  open  from  3  :30  to  9 :30  daily. 
During  the  summer,  from  June  24  to  August  24,  eleven 
playgrounds  were  conducted  on  school  grounds,  some  of  them 
being  open  from  nine  a.  m.  to  six  p.  m.,  others  from  two  p.  m. 
to  nine-thirty  p.  m.  as  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood  required. 
The  total  attendance  at  the  playgrounds  was  115, 622,  an  increase 
over  1917  of  6,370. 


Play  for  the  Mexican  Population  in  Topeka, 

Kansas 


The  dedication  of  Ripley  Park  last  summer  in  Topeka 
marks  the  climax  of  strenuous  effort  extending  over  some  years 
to  provide  play  facilities  for  the  Mexican  settlement  near  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  shops  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  The 
Federated  Clubs  of  Topeka  opened  a  play  school  in  the 
summer  of  1914.  Games,  hand-work  and  lessons  in  English 
were  conducted  by  a  teacher,  who  received  a  nominal  salary, 
assisted  by  many  volunteers. 

Candalabaria,  who  went  to  mass  in  pink  satin,  and  Atanocia 
were  the  chief  interpreters,  though  both  had  their  drawbacks. 
Candalabaria  was  shy  and  a  trifle  perverse,  while  Atanocia  was 
none  too  scrupulous.  Once,  during  an  English  lesson  la  mastra 
asked  Atanocia  to  inform  two  very  talkative  youngsters  that 
they  could  go  outside  if  they  did  not  care  to  listen.  Atanocia 
made  a  speech  which  brought  a  laugh  from  the  children  who 
understood  some  English.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
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interpreter  had  told  the  offenders  the  teacher  would  take  a 
stick  to  them  if  they  were  not  quiet! 

Atanocia  and  Cirildo  were  very  helpful  about  putting  work 
away  and  locking  the  windows.  One  day,  however,  they  both 
succumbed  to  temptation.  The  next  morning  teacher  was  in- 
formed by  Juliana,  proper  and  dependable,  and  other  of  the 
children,  that  Atanocia  and  Cirildo  had  gone  into  the  room  the 
afternoon  before  and  had  taken  some  colored  paper.  Atanocia 
had  been  scolded,  while  Cirildo's  parents  had  given  him  a 
whipping  and  shut  him  up  in  the  chicken  house. 

So  successful,  in  spite  of  vicissitudes,  was  the  play  school, 
that  a  great  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  work  the  following 
summer.  The  School  Board  purchased  apparatus  and  paid  a 
number  of  workers.  The  Park  Commission  gave  the  use  of  five 
parks  and  leased  attractive  land.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
a  pageant  illustrating  the  progress  of  transportation  was  given, 
arousing  keen  interest  since  so  many  of  the  members  of  the 
families  worked  in  the  shops.  The  Railway  Band  played  and 
at  the  culmination  of  the  drama  a  $3,500  model  engine,  brought 
from  California  for  the  occasion,  crossed  the  stage  on  a  minature 
track,  running  by  its  own  power  and  drawing  a  train  of  cars. 
Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  railroad's  cooperation,  for  when 
the  leased  land  was  purchased  the  Company  gave  $15,000  for 
its  improvement.  A  commodious  and  substantial  Community 
House  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  A  swimming  pool 
was  constructed.  This  equipment  has  aided  materially  in  the 
campaign  for  better  living  conditions  among  the  Mexicans. 
Educational  work  for  cleanliness  and  sanitation  culminated  in 
a  mass  meeting  on  community  health  at  the  Community  House. 

In  honor  of  the  staunch  friend  of  the  work  since  its  in- 
ception the  park  is  called  Ripley  Park  after  the  President  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

A  Library  Which  Meets  Community  Needs 

Brimfield,  Mass.,  needed  a  center  of  neighborliness.  Brim- 
field  had  a  library  and  a  librarian  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
need;  hence  Brimfield's  library  has  become  its  social  center  and 
ever  since  its  establishment  meetings  and  socials  have  been 
held  in  its  rooms  and  community  hospitality  has  centered  there. 
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The  sociability  which  has  been  so  splendid  a  feature  of 
the  library  has  been  due,  to  a  great  degree,  to  the  appearance 
and  atmosphere  of  the  room  and  the  personality  of  the  librarian. 
There  is  a  large  open  fireplace  which  gives  warmth  and  cheer 
on  cool  days  and  nights.  The  covers  have  all  been  removed 
from  the  books  and  bright  colored  bindings  enliven  the  walls. 
Many  of  the  pictures  and  decorations  are  of  especial  interest 
to  the  people  of  the  community,  being  either  sketches  of  Brim- 
field  scenes  or  of  citizens  associated  with  the  library,  some  of  the 
sketches  having  been  made  by  people  in  the  community. 

The  design  of  the  book  plate  which  is  used  in  the  books 
instead  of  the  usual  yellow  label  on  the  fly-leaf  is  a  large 
boulder  which  rests  on  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Brimfield 
and  the  motto  accompanying  it  is,  "Books  give  the  far  view." 
The  librarian  is  always  ready  to  answer  questions  and  to  ex- 
plain things  of  particular  interest,  thus  adding  to  the  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  personal  touch  which  makes  the  library  the 
center  it  is.  The  Brimfield  library  extends  its  privileges  to 
the  summer  boarders  and  to  any  person  in  town  for  only  one 
night.  It  also  allows  people  to  take  out  as  many  books  as  they 
wish  at  one  time  and  they  may  take  books  directly  from 
the  shelves  in  making  their  selection.  In  order  that  the  whole 
community  may  be  benefited  by  the  library,  delivery  of  books 
is  arranged  for  outlying  districts  through  the  help  of  school 
boys,  through  stages  and  through  the  kindness  of  residents  who 
distribute  books  from  their  homes  in  the  outlying  towns.  The 
library  cooperates  with  organizations  in  the  town,  helping  them 
in  their  programs  and  assisting  in  their  study.  It  also  pur- 
chases books  on  education  for  teachers  and  gives  them  special 
privileges  in  using  the  books  in  the  schools.  In  the  yearly 
report  a  catalogue  of  annual  additions  to  the  library  is  printed, 
thus  giving  the  people  in  the  town  an  opportunity  to  know  just 
what  books  the  library  contains. 

The  library  has  received  recommendations  and  advice  from 
the  State  Library  Commission  and  during  the  recent  year  a 
teacher  of  book  repairing  was  furnished  by  this  commission, 
making  the  Brimfield  library  a  center  of  instruction  to  libraries 
around  about.  Help  has  been  received  from  the  loan  of  books 
and  pictures  by  the  Women's  Educational  Association  of 
Boston. 
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According  to  the  treasurer's  report,  receipts  of  the  library 
in  1916  totaled  $626.24,  the  expenditures  amounting  to  $577.40. 
At  least  $150  of  this  sum  represents  expenditures  for  janitor 
service,  plumbing,  fuel  and  lighting.  The  library  was  started 
from  the  accumulation  of  the  town  dog  tax  which  averages 
now  about  $200  annually.  It  has  a  $2,000  endowment  and  the 
town  appropriates  $300  yearly  toward  its  support. 

Play  and  Athletics  in  the  Orient 

Mr.  Thomas  Gregory  in  an  article  in  World's  Work  is 
sponsor  for  the  statement  that  the  Philippines  are  already  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  the  percentage  of  the  population  taking 
part  in  athletics,  although  in  1910  there  was  no  organized  group 
play  in  the  whole  archipelago. 

At  the  present  time,  the  principal  effort  is  being  directed 
toward  getting  everybody  to  play.  There  are  today  more  than 
thirty  thousand  Philippine  girls  playing  on  regularly  organized 
indoor  baseball  teams.  More  than  eleven  hundred  volley  balls 
were  sold  on  the  islands  last  year.  Several  large  playgrounds 
have  been  established  on  the  space  made  available  by  filling  in 
the  old  moat  about  the  city  last  year.  Five  thousand  children 
took  part  in  the  great  Play  Day  exhibition. 

Chinese  educators  and  statesmen  see,  in  athletics,  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  yet  found  for  the  nationalization  of  all  China. 
At  the  second  Far  Eastern  Games  held  at  Shanghai  in  1915, 
Dr.  Chang  Po  Ling,  president  of  the  University  at  Tientsin, 
said,  "To  think  we  should  live  to  see  Chinese  from  North  and 
South  China  applauding  each  other  when  an  award  is  announced 
for  China."  The  Chinese  amused  themselves  by  their  own 
excited  cheering  as  the  contests  proceeded.  This  meet  did 
much  to  popularize  Western  games  in  China  and  it  also 
awakened  a  determination  in  educators  and  other  leaders  to 
push  group  play  and  general  athletics  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Another  result  of  the  games  at  Shanghai  was  that  their 
success  put  Japan  fully  into  the  Far  Eastern  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  squarely  behind  the  new  movement  for  a  great  physical 
renaissance  in  the  Orient. 

As  a  result  of  the  formation  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration and  the  Far  Eastern  Athletic  Association,  interest  in 
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athletics  has  been  awakened  all  through  the  East.  In  remote 
villages,  natives  are  to  be  found  playing  baseball  and  other 
Western  games. 

A  Small  Town  Band  and  Orchestra 

CONSTANCE   D'ARCY    MACKAY,    War    Camp    Community    Service, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Fostered  by  Liberty  Sings  and  by  Community  Choruses  all 
over  America,  there  is  a  growing  love  for  and  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  music.  It  is  the  universal  language.  It  can  be  enjoyed 
by  all.  It  has  no  "age  limit."  It  is  one  of  the  surest  and  best 
means  of  drawing  people  together.  Already  a  great  number  of 
cities  and  country  towns,  villages  and  farming  communities  realize 
this  and  are  using  music,  not  only  as  an  art,  but  as  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  "get  together"  movement  that  is  everywhere  mani- 
fest. At  first  it  was  only  large  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Boston  that  had  municipal  concerts,  that  is,  concerts 
given  in  the  open  air  or  in  parks  or  in  the  auditoriums  of 
the  large  public  schools.  These  band  concerts  were  free  to  all 
comers.  Then  a  much  smaller  city,  Portland,  Maine,  established 
a  municipal  organ  in  its  city  hall  with  a  municipal  organist  who 
gives  concerts  the  year-round.  The  admittance  fee  for  some  of 
these  concerts  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Now  Phil- 
adelphia is  to  follow  this  plan.  The  hall  and  organ  are  already 
being  built. 

All  places  cannot  hope  to  have  the  advantage  of  such  munici- 
pal music,  but  many  small  towns  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont, 
as  well  as  small  towns  in  the  West  have  "home"  bands  or  orches- 
tras. In  many  farming  communities  throughout  the  East  and 
West  there  are  excellent  community  choruses  formed  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  these  choruses,  with  stated  places  for  meet- 
ing, give  zest  to  community  life.  As  examples  of  these  choruses 
there  are  the  Saco  Valley  Music  Association,  the  Chapman 
Chorus,  and  the  Choral  Society  of  Kansas.  The  people  that  form 
these  choruses  practice  individually,  and  then  come  together  col- 
lectively. The  most  talented  musician  in  their  particular  area 
trains  them.  Later  they  meet  with  other  chorus  chapters  trained 
in  similar  fashion  and  under  the  direction  of  a  chorus  leader  give 
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a  concert  or  a  series  of  concerts.  In  many  districts  these  music 
festivals  are  the  gala  event  of  the  year.  People  come  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  miles  to  hear  and  participate.  It  is  a 
bond,  uniting  not  only  neighbors,  but  whole  counties.  It  is  with 
this  idea  in  mind,  the  idea  that  the  love  of  music  is 
almost  universal,  that  it  can  enter  into  and  glorify  every-day 
life,  that  community  musicians  are  beginning  to  consider  the  com- 
munity band  and  what  it  can  do,  and  the  "home  talent"  orches- 
tra and  what  it  can  do  toward  "home  talent"  concerts.  In  this 
scheme  -of  consideration  even  phonographs  have  their  place. 

If  your  community  supports  a  band  or  hires  one  from  a 
neighboring  town,  urge  the  bandmaster  to  use  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  program.  One  piece  of  music  can  be  made  to  do 
for  several  occasions.  Besides  the  patriotic  airs  such  as  America, 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  that  are  played  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  Decoration  Day,  a  band  ought  to  have  a  medley  of  the 
Airs  of  all  Nations,  preferably  a  march.  This  can  be  used  in 
Community  Festivals.  Have  another  march  such  as  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,  which  will  serve  as  a  military  march  and 
two-step.  Have  a  good  Indian  march  such  as  a  selection  from 
Natoma  by  Victor  Herbert.  Have  a  waltz  that  constant  repetition 
will  not  wear  threadbare.  Above  all,  have  a  set  of  good  folk 
dances.  Also  included  in  the  band's  program  should  be  some 
old-fashioned  airs  such  as  Money  Musk;  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 
or  a  spirited  polka  that  can  be  used  for  a  Virginia  Reel  or  any 
revival  of  old-fashioned  dances.  Also  the  band  should  have  the 
music  for  the  lancers  in  its  repertory.  The  Robin  Hood  Lancers 
by  Reginald  DeKoven  is  excellent  for  this.  There  should  also 
be  some  well  known  Christmas  carols  arranged  for  the  band  or 
such  interesting  Christmas  music  as  Cantique  de  Noel.  Besides 
this,  the  repertory  should  include  two  such  semi-classical  pieces  as 
Dvorak's  Humor  esque  and  Boccherini's  Minuet,  now  arranged  for 
band.  These  two  selections  have  melody  and  swing  and  yet  are 
very  good  music.  This  makes  only  about  a  dozen  pieces  and  yet 
they  cover  a  wide  range.  Too  much  band  music  is  selected  hap- 
hazard, but  with  these  pieces  a  band  can  give  municipal  concerts 
out  of  doors  or  concerts  in  a  town  hall. 

With  the  march,  waltz  and  lancers,  as  well  as  the  Virginia 
reel,  community  dances  can  be  given  in  which  young  and  middle- 
aged  can  participate.  The  lancers  and  Virginia  reel  can  be  danced 
out  of  doors.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  level  space.  Why  not 
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have  a  community  party  some  moonlight  night  and  dance  out  of 
doors  in  the  village  square  or  on  the  village  green?  Hang  up 
some  gay  Japanese  lanterns.  Have  a  lemonade  booth,  and  the 
band,  and  everybody  will  have  a  good  time.  The  folk  dances 
in  the  band's  repertory  will  be  useful,  both  indoors  and  out.  In 
fact,  the  folk  dances  might  be  added  to  the  lancers  and  a  Vir- 
ginia reel  and  the  whole  affair  might  be  announced  as  "An  Even- 
ing of  Old  Time  Dances." 

Also,  if  the  community  wishes  to  give  an  out-door  festival 
and  pageant,  by  planning  the  band  music  program  in  advance  the 
festival  music  is  all  ready  and  waiting.  For  any  historical  pageant 
the  Indian  music,  the  minuet,  the  delightful  Humoresque,  the  waltz 
and  the  patriotic  airs  are  available.  These,  with  the  folk  dances 
can  also  be  used  for  may-pole  or  flower  fete.  At  Christmas, 
Christmas  Carols  or  Cantique  de  Noel  and  the  Airs  of  All  Nar 
tions  can  be  used.  This  shows  how,  planned  in  advance,  music 
can  serve  a  dozen  different  ends.  Such  a  program  can  be  taken 
up  with  the  bandmaster  of  any  community.  As  none  of  the  selec- 
tions are  difficult  the  band  will  not  only  give  pleasure  to  the 
community,  but  also  service. 

An  orchestra  of  "Home  Talent"  could  be  planned  along  these 
same  lines  with  pleasure  and  even  profit.  Announce  the  idea 
of  founding  a  community  orchestra.  Have  a  meeting  of  all 
the  people  interested.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  there  are  only 
a  few.  Start  with  what  you  have.  A  piano,  two  violins  and  a 
flute  can  make  a  beginning.  To  these  other  instruments  can  be 
added  as  time  goes  on  and  membership  increases.  Small  ad- 
mittance fees  might  be  charged  for  some  of  the  concerts  and 
the  orchestra  might  be  paid  for  playing  for  dances.  The  admit- 
tance fees  will  pay  for  the  sheet  music  and  care  of  instruments, 
tuning  of  piano.  As  soon  as  possible  a  cello  should  be  added 
to  the  orchestra.  This  will  give  a  bass  to  a  small  orchestra,  and 
it  can  thus  play  out  of  doors  without  a  piano  which  is  cumber- 
some to  get  about,  though  a  piano  can  be  mounted  on  a  truck 
when  needed  for  outdoor  concerts  or  pageants.  With  the  com- 
munity orchestra  it  may  be  well  in  part  to  carry  out  the  same 
program  as  given  for  the  band,  combining  utility  and  pleasure. 
Such  an  orchestra  should  come  to  the  fore  when  outdoor  plays 
are  given,  playing  the  incidental  music.  It  can  also  play  for 
special  school  celebrations. 

A  community  orchestra  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  organize 
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that  the  wonder  is  there  are  not  more  of  them.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  at  it  and  do  it.  Do  not  be  afraid  you  "can't  do  it  well 
enough."  If  everybody  tries  his  best  and  if  all  pull  together  a 
community  orchestra  will  be  a  success.  Let  it  include  people 
of  all  ages.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  on  its  feet  a  chorus 
may  be  added  which  will  have  all  the  delight  of  the  old-time 
"singing  school"!  If  you  are  not  sure  that  your  orchestra  is 
playing  quite  up  to  the  mark  and  if  anyone  happens  to  have  a 
phonograph,  choose  a  march  or  waltz  for  your  orchestra  and  then 
buy  the.  plate  of  it  and  under  the  phonograph's  direction  you  can 
correct  mistakes.  It  will  be  almost  the  same  as  a  lesson  from  an 
orchestra  leader.  People  who  know  what  they  have  suffered  in 
listening  to  incompetent  village  bands  might  urge  such  a  course 
as  this  on  the  village  bandmaster! 

Failing  the  band,  orchestra  or  chorus,  in  poor  and  sparsely 
settled  communities,  if  there  is  absolutely  no  money,  no  talent 
nor  time  for  them,  buy  a  community  phonograph,  if  any  in- 
dividual does  not  own  one.  This  can  be  done  by  popular  sub- 
scription, each  family  giving  a  quarter  or  more.  Use  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  plates.  Buy  a  varied  set  of  plates  corresponding 
to  what  has  been  outlined  for  the  band.  Have  concerts,  dances 
and  entertainments  in  which  music  plays  a  part.  If  several  people 
in  the  community  own  phonographs  then  have  a  meeting  in  a  hall 
or  a  farm  house  and  have  a  "Plate  Party."  Invite  people  to 
come  and  bring  their  plates  with  them.  Arrange  the  program 
beforehand.  Include  in  the  audience  those  who  do  and  those 
who  do  not  own  phonographs,  and  by  arousing,  revitalizing  and 
renewing  the  interest  in  music,  you  can  be  preparing  the  way  for 
a  community  orchestra. 

Even  if  a  piano  and  one  person  with  talent  enough  to  play  it 
is  all  the  community  has  in  the  way  of  music,  start  with  that. 
Give  an  old-fashioned  musicale.  Have  the  pianist  play  the  songs 
and  have  the  audience  sing.  Announce  "An  Evening  with 
Stephen  Foster."  Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  River,  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home,  Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More,  and  all  the 
rest  of  Foster's  folksongs  have  more  melody  and  lasting  worth 
than  most  of  the  songs  published  now-a-days  and  can  be  equally 
enjoyed.  Make  a  beginning  at  a  musical  society  in  your  commun- 
ity and  you  will  find  the  reward  astonishing. 
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PRISCILLA  BUTLER,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

At  the  end  of  my  Freshman  year  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  a  playground  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  Michigan.  The  playground  consisted  of  an  acre 
of  ground,  fenced  in  and  shaded  by  fine  old  oaks.  Its  equip- 
ment was  very  complete,  consisting  of  a  large  swimming  pool, 
wading  pool,  teeters,  swings,  slides,  balls  and  other  things  which 
should  make  children  happy  in  vacation  time.  Yet  the  owner  of 
this  splendid  playground  had  declared  his  intention  of  tearing 
out  the  equipment  and  closing  the  playground  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  past  directors  of  the  playground  to  make  it  a  success- 
ful institution. 

For  four  years  past,  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  throngs 
of  the  city's  poor  waifs  had  gone  to  the  playground  with  great 
enthusiasm  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  one  by  one,  they  would 
stay  away — until  by  the  end  of  the  season,  the  number  of 
children  attending  the  playground  would  not  number  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty.  They  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  the  place, 
because  of  lack  of  discipline,  or  lack  of  system,  or  lack  of  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  owner  of  the  playground  considered  that  it  was  not  prov- 
ing of  sufficient  value  to  the  community  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  a  director — but  was  willing  to  give  it  one  more  trial  if  there 
was  any  hope  of  making  it  successful.  It  was  with  the  firm 
determination  to  "make  good,"  that  I  took  charge  of  the  play- 
ground,— and  I  used  all  methods  in  my  power  to  make  children 
want  to  attend  it. 

The  opening  day  brought  a  veritable  mob  of  children  ranging 
in  ages  from  one  to  sixteen  years,  the  younger  ones  attended 
by  older  brothers  or  sisters.  There  were  nearly  seventy-five  boys 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old  mostly  "newsies,"  ages  old  in  wis- 
dom gleaned  from  the  streets,  who  had  come  to  the  playground 
with  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  disturbance.  It  did  not  take 
me  long  to  decide  that  these  older  boys  would  be  the  ones  who 
would  make  the  playground  a  success  or  a  failure,  and  it  was  to 
this  problem  that  I  devoted  the  most  of  my  attention. 

In  planning  my  work  I  had  had  a  more  or  less  definite  idea 
of  instilling  a  few  biological  facts  into  the  minds  of  my  children. 
However  I  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  the  deluge  of  questions 
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which  the  children  asked  me  concerning  every  animal  of  whicfc 
they  had  ever  heard,  or  which  they  had  encountered  in  their 
rambles.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  discover  that  a  mouse 
brought  no  terror  to  me,  and  that  a  squirming  earth  worm  was 
as  acceptable  to  me  as  a  piece  of  candy  though  it  did  not,  of 
course,  serve  the  same  purpose. 

I  told  them  that  an  earthworm  was  useful  because  it  turned 
over  the  soil,  and  that  it  had  a  brain  and  five  pairs  of  hearts; 
and  that  only  one  kind  of  snake  in  Michigan  was  poisonous, 
and  that  the  others  were  perfectly  harmless  and  some  were  use- 
ful to  farmers  because  they  ate  up  animals  which  would  spoil 
crops. 

The  children  were  encouraged  to  bring  in  anything  that 
wiggled  or  walked  or  moved  in  any  fashion,  and  vivaria  and 
aquaria  were  constructed  by  the  children,  who  also  cared  for 
the  animals  which  they  brought  in.  In  short  they  established  a 
miniature  zoological  garden  in  one  corner  of  the  playground, 
the  care  of  which  occupied  a  good  share  of  their  time,  and  which 
attracted  children  and  even  grown  people  from  many  parts  of 
the  city.  The  study  of  animals  was  not  confined  to  the  animals 
in  captivity,  but  frequent  trips  were  made  to  nearby  swamps  and 
streams  which  were  the  haunts  of  animals.  The  library  was  very 
generous,  too,  in  the  matter  of  books  which  were  lent  to  the 
playground,  and  what  the  children  could  not  find  out  by  observa- 
tion of  animals,  they  were  able  to  read  of  in  the  library  books. 

Even  the  little  tots  took  delight  in  collecting  material  for 
our  "zoo"  and  the  girls  overcame  their  foolish  fear  of  creeping, 
crawling  things.  The  boys  who  had  formerly  taken  delight  in 
throwing  the  younger  children  out  of  the  swings,  in  stealing  the 
apparatus,  and  in  breaking  up  all  attempts  at  organized  games — 
turned  their  attention  to  the  more  important  matter  of  caring 
for  their  menagerie. 

This  experience  with  the  playground  showed  me  that  a  play- 
ground director  must  be  more  than  a  physical  director.  She  must 
be  a  mother  to  the  wee  ones,  a  sister  to  the  younger  children  and 
a  comrade  to  the  older  boys  and  girls.  I  decided  that  if  I  were  ever 
in  any  capacity,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  children,  I  must  be 
able  to  meet  their  questions  about  the  animal  world  with  truthful 
answers  gained  from  a  careful  study  of  biology,  and  not  send 
them  along  their  upward  trail  blind  slaves  to  superstition,  fear, 
and  ignorance. 
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The  value  that  we  seek  from  the  playing  of  games  is  often 
lost  because  the  person  who  is  directing  does  not  understand  the 
psychology  that  is  necessary  in  the  bringing  out  of  the  play  spirit. 
This  necessitates,  in  most  cases,  a  study  of  the  group  of  people 
and  the  environment  in  which  they  live,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
theories  of  play.  These  few  points  may  be  of  help: 

1.  Don't  scold.     A  cross  word  or  look  will  very  often  spoil 
the  whole  game  or  play  time,  not  only  for  the  individual  but  for 
the  entire  group. 

2.  You  will  have  to  feel  play  if  you  are  to  teach  it.     If  you 
are  bubbling  over  with  the  spirit  of  play  the  group  will  catch  it 
very  quickly,  but  if  you  are  not,  don't  blame  them. 

3.  Modify  your  discipline  to  conform  with  play  ideas. 

4.  Be  brief  and  to  the  point  in  your  explanations,  speaking 
distinctly. 

5.  Lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  getting  the  group  started 
in  the  actual  playing  of  the  game. 

6.  Know  exactly  how  to  play  the  game  before  you  attempt 
to  teach  it. 

7.  Be  companionable. 

8.  Insist  upon  fair  play. 

9.  Watch  the  game  for  waning  interest.     Stop  one  minute 
before  anyone  gets  tired  of  it,  then  when  you  suggest  it  the  next 
time  they  will  be  eager  for  it. 

10.  Don't   let  your  dignity  prevent  you   from   enjoying  the 
game  yourself.     This  is  the  common  meeting  ground  of  girls  and 
leaders.    Don't  lose  the  opportunity  by  staying  out  of  the  game. 

In  planning  a  program  for  a  party,  whether  it  be  for  girls 
alone  or  for  boys,  it  is  well  to  have  these  points  in  mind: 

1.  The  secret  of  a  happy  evening  is  to  make  everyone  per- 
fectly comfortable  from  the  time  she  enters  the  door  until  she 
leaves.  Often  one  forgets  to  plan  for  awkward  moments.  Maybe 
just  a  few  guests  arrive  at  first.  All  the  games  have  been  planned 
for  the  group  as  a  whole.  Remember  that  they  might  arrive 
a  few  at  a  time,  and  arrange  stunts  that  the  few  can  enjoy  until 
the  "crowd"  arrives. 


*Courtesy    of    the    Association     Monthly 
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Open  the  door  wide  as  the  guests  giter  and  shake  hands  as 
if  you  mean  it.  Often  this  first  impression  sets  the  tone  for 
the  whole  evening.  There  should  be  plenty  of  hostesses  to  look 
after  the  first  guests  that  arrive,  showing  them  where  to  put 
their  wraps,  introducing  them  and  making  them  feel  at  ease 
from  the  start. 

2.  After    all    the    guests    arrive    start   off    the    evening    with 
the  group  as  a  whole,  so  that  all  lose  their  self-consciousness. 

Use  games  that  make  people  laugh.  People  who  are  laughing 
are  ready  for  almost  anything.  If  you  are  particularly  anxious 
that  they  do  not  dance,  it  is  often  safer  to  start  games  that  do 
not  require  music. 

3.  Always   plan   more  games   than   you   can   use,    for   some- 
thing   may    not    prove    popular    and    you    may    want    to    change 
sooner  than  you  had  expected. 

4.  Keep    everyone    "in    it"    all    the    time.      If    they    are    not 
actually  taking  part  in  each  stunt,  it  ought  to  be  interesting  enough 
to  hold  their  attention. 

5.  Re-group  people  often.     This  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  in- 
terest. 

6.  Alternate  active  and  quiet  games,  and  have  a  variety. 

7.  The   use   of   a   whistle   helps    in   handling   a   large   crowd. 
Explain   ahead   of   time   that   one   whistle   means    quiet   in    order 
that  you  may  explain  another  game  or  stunt.     Three  short  blasts 
mean  that  the  game  is  over. 

Always  use  a  number  of  people  to  help  direct  the  play  on  the 
floor.  They  should  know  ahead  of  time  what  the  program  is  to 
be  and  what  they  are  expected  to  do.  Much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  evening  depends  on  them,  on  how  they  enter  into  the  play 
and  on  the  method  they  use  in  helping. 

A  megaphone  is  often  of  help  in  announcing  games  and  di- 
rections. 

Vocational  Recreation   in  Indiana 

By  L.  H.  Weir.     Published  by  Extension  Division  of  University  of  Indiana, 

Bloomington,    Ind.     Price,    $1.00 

In  his  report  of  vocational  recreation  in  Indiana,  issued  as  a  result  of 
a  .study  of  the  welfare  departments  of  a  large  number  of  industrial  plants, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Weir,  field  secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  has  shown  how  vital  is  the  relation  between  wholesome 
recreation  and  industrial  efficiency  as  demonstrated  by  the  experiences  of 
the  plants  studied. 
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Vocational  recreation  is  a  practical,  effective  means  of  supplying  the 
human  touch  in  industry  for  the  lack  of  which  many  ills  have  fallen  upon 
the  employer  and  employee  individually  and  upon  industry  and  society  as 
a  whole.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  life  of  the  worker  happier,  richer 
and  better  not  only  as  a  worker  but  as  a  social  being  and  a  citizen. 

Better  living  conditions  and  safe  and  hygienic  conditions  of  labor  in- 
evitably mean  increased  productivity.  Nearly  all  the  provisions  for  utilizing 
the  leisure  time  of  the  employees,  such  as  athletic  fields,  rest  rooms,,  swim- 
ming pools  and  social  halls,  have  both  a  direct  and  reflex  influence  upon 
work  conditions.  Vocational  recreation  with  its  elastic  program  of  ac- 
tivities gives  large  opportunity  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  vigor, 
development  of  ideas,  increase  in  happiness  and  general  community  wel- 
fare and  at  the  same  time  results  in  better  service  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  and  in  a  happier,  better  contented  and  more  stable  labor  force 

As  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  results  of  the  value  of  vocational 
recreation  in  reducing  labor  turnover  and  increasing  labor  efficiency,  Mr. 
Weir  quotes  the  work  of  the  Diamond  Chain  Company  in  Indianapolis : 
"A  significant  result  of  the  introduction  of  welfare  work,  including  comfort 
facilities,  education,  recreation  and  medical  supervision,  into  the  factory 
is  that  in  four  months'  time,  the  labor  turnover  has  been  reduced  100%." 

Among  the  activities  and  facilities  which  Mr.  Weir  has  found  to  be 
fundamental  in  a  welfare  program  are  the  following: 

Baths  are  an  important  means  of  promoting  health  and  efficiency.  If 
time  were  given  employees  before  they  leave  the  factory  at  night  for  bath- 
ing, dangers  from  colds  and  other  diseases  would  be  minimized  and  ab- 
sence from  work  because  of  illness  decreased. 

Lunch  rooms  make  for  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  in  providing  good 
food.  They  prevent  workers  from  visiting  the  saloon  at  lunch  time  and 
develop  a  spirit  of  sociabilty.  Smoking  rooms,  assembly  rooms  and 
club  rooms  are  valuable  in  breaking  down  caste. 

If  vacations  and  Saturday  afternoon  holidays  are  good,  it  is  better  still 
to  have  this  leisure  time  spent  in  such  ways  as  to  secure  maximum  benefit 
to  the  individual.  Summer  cottages  and  camps  help. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  industry  that  boys  and  girls  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  become  strong  and  healthy  during  their  growing  years,  for  only 
in  his  way  will  they  store  up  the  vigor  to  resist  the  demands  industry  will 
make  upon  them  as  youthful  and  adult  workers.  The  provision  of 
playgrounds,  athletic  fields  and  outdoor  recreation  is,  therefore,  of  vital 
importance  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  of  the 
industries. 

Classes  in  home-making  are  valuable  since  the  working  man's  efficiency 
will  be  increased  through  his  having  well  prepared  food,  a  cheerful,  at- 
tractive home,  and  through  the  economic  administration  of  the  family  in- 
come. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  social  and  educational  activities  music  is 
mentioned  as  having  great  possibilities  for  creating  a  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  enriching  the  cultural  life  of  the  employees. 

Picnics  and  banquets  not  only  provide  wholesome  recreation  and 
develop  esprit  de  corps  but  supply  the  means  through  which  employers  and 
employees  may  come  together. 
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General  O'Ryan  for  Mu- 
nicipal Playhouses. — G  e  n  e  r  a  1 
John  F.  O'Ryan,  addressing 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed memorial  in  honor  of 
the  American  soldiers  of  the 
great  war  should  take  the 
form  of  municipal  playhouses. 

The  general,  after  telling  of 
the  part  played  by  entertain- 
ment for  our  men  in  the  war, 
said  that  American  volunteers 
abroad  had  been  particularly 
struck  by  the  number  of  munic- 
ipal play  houses  in  the  small 
villages  in  France.  "I  believe 
that  the  soldiers  themselves/' 
he  said,  "would  prefer  as  a 
memorial  something  living, 
possessing  a  soul,  rather  than 
something  stony  and  dead. 
They  would  prefer  something 
that  would  play  a  part  in  the 
life  of  the  city  and  this  the 
municipal  play  house  would 
do."  General  O'Ryan  in  sup- 
port of  his  suggestion  said 
that  the  slap-stick  form  of  en- 
tertainment had  appealed  to 


the  fighters  less  than  had  the 
real  drama. 

Increased  Appropriation  in 
Columbia,  S.  C. — Columbia, 
S.  C.,  which  in  the  past  appro- 
priated only  $2,000  a  year  for 
playgrounds  and  recreation  and 
which,  because  of  the  war  and 
increased  taxes  considered 
abandoning  the  work,  instead, 
more  than  doubled  its  appro- 
priation, setting  aside  $4.500 
for  1919's  work. 

Plan  Industrial  Recreation 
in  France.— Dr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Curdy,  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
development  of  athletic  work 
in  France,  reports  that  there 
is  a  proposition  pending  to 
provide  through  national  leg- 
islation that  each  factory  in 
France  shall  set  aside  20  francs 
per  factory  employee  for  recre- 
ation. 

Training  Future  Mothers. — 
A  campaign  to  give  instruction 
to  girls  of  the  playgrounds  in 
health  and  the  care  of  children 
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was  launched  in  1917  at  the 
Masschusetts  Girls'  Health 
League  by  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
to  help  save  the  babies  of 
Massachusetts. 

Branches  of  the  league  were 
established  in  a  number  of 
cities.  Under  the  direction  of 
local  league  officers  classes 
were  formed  and  a  carefully 
arranged  course  of  twelve  les- 
sons taught.  Girls  had  to  be 
present  at  ten  of  these  lessons 
in  order  to  be  considered  grad- 
uates and  receive  certificates. 
An  interesting  text  book  was 
compiled  by  Miss  May  Bliss 
Dickerson,  R.  N.,  entitled  Chil- 
dren Well  and  Happy. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  Girls' 
Health  League  and  its  wrork 
should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
M.  B.  Dickerson,  P.  O.  Box 
103,  Copley  Square  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. 

San  Diego's  Painted  Desert. 
—When  the  management  of 
the  San  Diego  Museum  re- 
opened to  the  public  Balboa 
Park's  five  acre  painted  desert 
with  its  five  big  tribal  villages 
or  pueblos,  it  started  a  move- 
ment for  bringing  the  joys  of 
outings,  camp  fires,  games  and 
recreation  to  the  young  people 
of  the  city  which  is  bound  to 
appeal  to  every  boy  and  girl. 

The  plan  involves  the  bring- 


ing to  this  unique  "slice"  of 
desert,  organizations  of  young 
people,  such  as  Woodcraft 
"Injuns,"  organized  by  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts 
and  pupils  of  public  and  private 
schools  for  games,  camp  coun- 
cils, music,  team  tests,  recrea- 
tion, and  possibly  for  voca- 
tional and  shop-craft  work. 

The  painted  desert  will  re- 
ceive its  maximum  use  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  on 
holidays.  There  will  be  night 
camp  fires  and  headquarters, 
consisting  of  several  small  club 
rooms  will  be  provided  for 
each  group.  Various  organi- 
zations participating  in  the 
plan  will  unite  to  furnish  cer- 
tain much-needed  equipment, 
such  as  a  court  for  quoit  pitch- 
ing, an  Indian  archery  court; 
ropes  for  tugs  of  war,  a  bowl- 
ing green,  playground  equip- 
ment and  athletic  game  sup- 
plies. 

The  public  use  of  the  painted 
desert  is  one  of  the  new  rec- 
reational activities  which  will 
be  encouraged  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  It  supplements  and 
backs  up  the  general  play- 
ground spirit  and  plan.  The 
desert  of  Balboa,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $125,000,  tells  a  fas- 
cinating story  of  Indian  arts, 
religion,  symbolism  and  prog- 
ress. 
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A  League  of  Neighbors 

Without  the  participation  of  America  in  the  war,  the  dream  of 
the  Federation  of  the  World  would  have  remained  only  a  dream. 

Our  army  and  navy  have  thus  materially  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  a  League  of  Nations.  More  than  this.  By  their  spirit 
of  comradeship  in  arms  and  their  demonstration  of  applied  democ- 
racy in  camp  and  on  high  seas,  they  have  quickened  community 
spirit  everywhere  and  made  possible  in  every  city  and  hamlet  a 
League  of  Neighbors. 

This  phrase,  "A  League  of  Neighbors"  originated  with  a 
woman  who  has  been  active  in  stimulating  interest  in  a  memorial 
community  house  in  a  New  Jersey  community.  Such  a  title  might 
well  be  the  acknowledged  name  of  every  body  of  citizens  organized 
for  community  service  and  for  the  specific  purpose  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  a  community  house. 

f,  The  control  and  management  of  the  Community 

Community  . 

House  House  are  vital  to  its  success.    The  building  obvi- 

Organization         ously  will   not    ^^  itsejf   an(j  the   mQst   Up_to-date 

facilities  will  not  be  generally  used  unless  there  is  a  spirit  within  the 
wheels,  unless  a  true  "League  of  Neighbors"  is  created. 

To  the  end  that  the  building  may  be  run  by  the  community  and 
not  by  a  clique,  the  National  Committee  on  Memorial  Buildings 
has  drafted,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  City  Bureau 
and  War  Camp  Community  Service,  three  suggested  forms  of 
organization  for  local  memorial  buildings  which,  together  with  a 
survey  outline  prepared  by  War  Camp  Community  Service,  will 
soon  be  published.  An  abstract  of  these  forms  of  organization 
follows. 

Form  No.  1 

A  Memorial  Association  is  formed  (1)  To  erect  and  main- 
tain a  Memorial  Building  (2)  To  provide  a  permanent  com- 
munity home,  open  to  all  people  and  to  all  non-partisan,  non- 
sectarian  organizations  devoted  to  interests  looking  to  the  com- 
mon good. 
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Membership 

All  residents  of  X and  vicinity  over 

18  years  of  age.  Two  classes:  (a)  Honorary:  including  those 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
or  have  been  honorably  discharged ;  and  such  others  who  have 
served  their  country  with  distinction  as  the  Trustees  may 

designate,     (b)  Active:  all  residents  of  X 

and  vicinity  over  18  who  contribute  $3  or  more  toward  con- 
struction or  maintenance,  such  to  be  active  members  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  their  contributions  are  made.  Both  hon- 
orary and  active  members  have  voting  privileges. 

Government 

Vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  from  nine  to  twenty-five  in 
number,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place,  to  be  elected  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  members  and  held  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  management  of  the  building. 

Election  of  Trustees  (alternate  plans) 

(a)  Twice  the  number  to  be  elected  shall  be  nominated  by 
direct  primary.     At  the  official  election  the  number  of  candi- 
dates to  be  elected  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  declared  elected. 

(b)  Nominated  by   petition   signed   by   ten   to   twenty-five 
members.     Nominees  printed  alphabetically  on  an  official  ballot 
mailed  to  all  qualified  members,  on  which  first,  second,  third 
and  other  choices  shall  be  indicated,  according  to  the  Hare 
System  of  Proportional  Representation.     Members  to  vote  by 
mail  or  in  person  by  secret  ballot. 

In  addition  to  the  trustees  elected  there  shall  be  three 
trustees  representing  the  municipality,  ex  officio,  the  chief 
executive  of  the  city,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  third 
city  official  to  be  designated  by  the  governing  body  of  the  city. 

Officers 

The  usual  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  trustees,  all,  ex- 
cept the  treasurer,  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
A  manager  may  in  addition  be  elected  by  the  trustees  who 
shall  also  determine  his  compensation. 

The  manager  and  treasurer  shall  each  furnish  surety  bonds. 
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Meetings 

Five  per  cent  of  the  members  in  good  standing  constitute  a 
quorum.  In  addition  to  the  annual  meeting,  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  president  or  trustees,  or  upon  written  request 
of  five  per  cent  of  the  members  in  good  standing. 

Funds 

The  trustee  may  solicit  and  obtain  subscriptions  in  cash  or  in 
bonds  for  a  building  fund  and  for  maintenance.  They  may 
also  lease  portions  of  the  building  to  non-profit  organizations 
serving  social  needs. 

Form  No.  2 

A  Memorial  Building  Corporation  might  be  formed,  the 
shares  of  which  would  be  non-dividend-paying  and  non-asses- 
sable, preferably  in  small  denominations,  and  their  sale  to  a 
single  individual  limited  in  amount.  The  capital  stock,  held  by 
a  large  number  in  the  community,  might  be  sufficient  for  con- 
struction and  an  endowment  fund  for  the  physical  up-keep  of 
the  building. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  activities  "Living  Endowment  Cer- 
tificates" might  be  issued,  the  holder  pledging  to  pay  each  year 
an  amount  equivalent  to  five  per  cent  on  the  face  of  his 
certificate,  payable  annually,  semi-annually  or  quarterly  as  may 
be  stipulated,  certificates  to  be  cancelled  upon  notice.  The 
advantage  of  such  certificates  consist  in  their  popular  appeal  or 
selling  value  and  in  the  income  they  would  bring  in  from  per- 
sons not  otherwise  able  to  contribute  large  sums  to  an  endow- 
ment. 

Form  No.  3 

A  federation  of  local  clubs  might  be  formed  to  erect  and 
maintain  the  building.  Membership  would  thus  be  limited  to 
the  duly  appointed  representatives  of  organizations,  such  as 
the  American  Army  Association,  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
G.  A.  R.,  U.  C.  V.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  Red 
Cross,  Associated  Charities,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Masonic  Order,  School  Bcwd,  Women's  Club,  who  would 
serve  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appointed.  Par- 
ticipating organizations  would  be  entitled  to  representation  or 
the  basis  of  the  numerical  strength  of  their  active  member 
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ship, — one  representative  for  each  one  hundred  members. 
Municipal  Where  partisan  politics  have  been  eliminated  from 

Community  local  government  as  under  the  commission-manager 
Houses  form,  title  to  the  building,  regardless  of  how  con- 

struction funds  have  been  raised,  may  well  be  vested  in  the  munici- 
pality, its  operation  to  become  a  function  of  the  Public  Recreation 
or  Welfare  Department  with  a  citizen  advisory  board. 

Where  the  building  has  been  erected  by  public  funds,  title  must, 
of  course,  rest  with  the  city,  and  where  a  non-partisan  Department 
of  Welfare  does  not  exist,  a  representative  commission,  or  Board  of 
trustees,  chosen  by  the  city  council  may  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  community  building. 

The  erection  of  memorials  by  taxation  is  not  advocated,  and 
where  such  a  method  is  employed,  provision  for  some  form  of  free- 
will contribution  should  be  made,  and  the  non-partisan  character  of 
the  building  emphasized. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  valuable  human  letters 

The  Memorial  from  those  who  haye  seen  servjce  at  the  front 
Koom 

might  appropriately  be  preserved  in  the  memorial 
room  of  the  community  house  and  thus  be  made  available  for  the 
future  historians  of  the  war,  as  well  as  for  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity to  whom  such  letters  should  be  an  inspiration. 

Where  the  letters  contain  passages  of  too  intimate  a  character 
for  such  public  uses,  copies  might  be  made  of  the  passages  of  more 
general  interest.  For  unrestricted  use  by  the  public  copies  of  the 
letters  in  whole  or  in  part  should  be  filed. 

A  general  central  fire-place  in  the  main  reception 
The  Fire-place  or  lounge  room  of  the  community  house  is  a  social, 

if  not  a  physical,  necessity.  Not  only  in  winter, 
"but  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring  except  under  semi-tropical  con- 
ditions, the  blaze  on  the  hearth  is  alluring  and  comforting,  imparting 
a  home-like  atmosphere.  At  the  ingleside  will  always  be  found 
congenial  groups.  The  fire-place  itself,  when  the  fire  is  lit,  is  a 
symbol  of  good  fellowship  and  cheerful  hospitality.  Over  the  fire- 
place might  be  carved  or  painted  an  appropriate  inscription.  The 
following  offer  some  range  of  choice. 

God  rest  you  all  that  linger  here 
Though  you  be  strange  you  still  a  e  dear.    , 
Peace  to  your  hearts,  if  you  abide 
Reflect,  and  give  your  souls  to  cheer. 
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The  hearth  hath  ever  been  the  cornerstone 
of  the  family  and  of  society. 

When  the  logs  are  burning  free, 
Then  the  fire  is  full  of  glee; 
When  each  heart  gives  out  its  best, 
Then  the  talk  is  full  of  zest; 
Light  your  fire  and  never  fear, 
Life  was  made  for  love  and  cheer. 

The  Hearthstone,  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Laughter  open — Slander  dumb. 

Ye  are  very  welcome  to  our  house; 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  that  words. 

Merchant   of    Venice 

377 

The  ornament  of  a  house  is  the  friends 
who  frequent  it. — Cicero 

These  three  gentle  and  goodly  things — 

To  be  here,  to  be  together 

And  to  think  well  of  one  another. 

Peace  to  those  who  enter, 
Godspeed  to  those  who  go  forth. 

Old  wood  to  burn — old  friends  to  love. 

Poppies.  The  suggestion  comes  from  Houston, 
Texas,  that  the  red  poppy  be  used  as  the  memorial 
flower  in  connection  with  services  for  our  men  who 
died  over-seas.  It  is  planned  to  distribute  packages  of  the  seed  to 
the  school  children  the  day  before  Memorial  Day,  asking  the  children 
to  plant  the  seeds  in  connection  with  memorial  observances.  The 
idea  is  worthy  of  wide  publicity.  Carrying  it  out  a  step  farther, 
the  poppy  ought  to  be  one  of  the  decorative  themes  in  the  Memorial 
Community  House.  It  is  simple  in  form  and  most  appropriate  in 
sentiment.  Done  in  marble  or  terra  cotta,  or  used  as  a  motive 
in  mural  painting  the  poppy  would  commemorate  the  sacrifice  made 
"over  there,"  and  suggest  the  life  and  beauty  that  spring  from  the 
sod  in  "Flanders  fields." 
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In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks  still  bravely  singing  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amidst  the  guns  below. 

Stars.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ceiling  of  the  memorial 
room,  war  museum,  or  entrance  hall  be  decorated  in  blue  studded 
with  gold  and  silver  stars  representing  the  men  in  the  community 
who  were  in  the  service.  The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York 
comments  upon  the  suggestion  as  follows: 

"There  is  a  fair  chance  that  such  a  scheme  will  be  carried 
out  if  the  conditions  are  at  all  favorable.  These  conditions  are 
the  colors  of  the  other  decorations  of  the  room,  the  size  and  height 
of  ceiling  and  the  proportion  of  stars  to  the  area:  there  should  be 
enough  stars  to  fairly  dot  the  area  of  the  ceilling.  In  skillful  and 
competent  hands,  such  a  scheme  would  make  an  effective  decora- 
tion/' 

En  lish  There  is  a  community  organization  movement  in 

Community  England  closely  paralleling  that  in  America,  at  least 
Houses  in  the  rural  Districts.  The  English  "Village  Club" 

serves  the  same  social  needs  as  the  community  house  in  this  country. 
An  organization,  the  Village  Clubs  Association,  has  been  formed  in 
England  by  representative  persons,  educators,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, landowners  and  others,  to  unite  the  Village  Clubs,  to  promote 
their  interests  and  to  coordinate  the  various  agencies  working  for  the 
amelioration  of  social  conditions  in  rural  districts. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Village  Club  is  founded,  as 
defined  by  the  Association,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  That  it  should  be  the  center  of  all  social  activities,  and 
of  all  forms  of  physical  and  mental  recreation ; 

(2)  It  should  be  self-supporting  and  free  from  the  element  of 
patronage ; 

(3)  All  inhabitants  of  the  village,  without  distinction  of  class  or 
opinion,  and,  when  practicable,  of  both  sexes,  should  be  eligible  for 
membership. 

(4)  The  entire  control  should  be  vested  in  a  Committee  elected 
by  the  members. 
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Have  They  Met  the  Test? 

It  makes  no  difference  how  pleased  the  Committee  may 
be  with  the  club  or  how  delighted  the  community;  if  the  men 
in  service  aren't  satisfied,  it  must  be  failing  in  some  way  to 
meet  the  test. 

New  York  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  applied  the 
"acid  test"  to  the  affiliated  clubs  conducted  under  its  auspices 
and  the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  A  number  of 
men  in  service  who  have  been  frequenting  various  clubs,  when 
asked  to  tell  very  frankly  their  feeling  about  the  value  of  the 
club  service  to  them,  made  the  following  statements : 

One  Signal  Corps  man  said  he  had  absolutely  no  complaint 
to  make  and  that  if  he  had  any  he  would  make  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  club.  He  said,  "I  like  everything  here.  The  ladies  are 
kind  and  hospitable  and  treat  you  well.  They  may  not  realize 
it,  but  they  can't  know  how  much  these  clubs  mean  to  the 
boys.  It  is  a  great  relief  just  to  come  here  and  sit  around. 
It  is  as  near  like  home  as  it  can  be  under  the  circumstances. 
We  do  the  same  things  here  that  we  do  at  home.  We  eat  the 
same  kind  of  food.  If  we  had  to  stick  in  a  camp,  we  would  soon 
begin  to  hate  ourselves,  and  would  not  give  a  damn  whether  we 
went  to  France  or  not." 

A  second  Signal  Corps  man  said  he  came  to  the  club  every 
week  and  liked  it  very  much,  "It  is  a  kind  of  home  for  us." 
After  he  had  listened  to  a  description  of  a  woman  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  clubs,  considered  by  many  to  be  an  ideal  director,  he 
said,  "I  know  that  woman.  I  was  in  there  one  night.  She  is 
just  like  my  mother." 

A  sailor  from  a  convoy  said,  "Formerly  a  sailor  with  forty- 
eight  hours  leave  would  have  to  spend  more  than  $5.00  to  have 
any  time  at  all,  but  now  with  85c  to  $1.00  he  can  have  a  good 
time  because  of  the  clubs." 

Most  enthusiastic  endorsement  came  from  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Guard:  "Everything  O.  K.  Can't  beat  this  club.  I 
have  been  in  clubs  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  in  France  and  England  but  none  beats  this." 
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A  Master  Gunner  of  the  Coast  Artillery  made  a  terse  but 
highly  satisfactory  comment:  "Very  entertaining  club,  food 
excellent,  good  place  to  come." 

The  home-like  atmosphere  appealed  greatly  to  a  Signal 
Corps  man:  "Mr.  B.,  the  Director,  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and 
Mrs.  S.  (the  hostess)  is  very  pleasant.  They  both  make  it 
home-like  for  us  and  we  appreciate  it  all." 

A  student  in  the  Artillery  School  gave  some  very 
practical  testimony:  "The  best  part  about  this  place  is  that 
a  fellow  can  have  a  good  time  and  a  place  to  sleep  for  a  little 
money." 

A  student  from  the  U.  S.  Laboratory  No.  3  gave  high 
praise  to  the  club  when  he  said,  "No  one  could  be  treated 
better,  even  if  he  were  at  home."  He  has  been  coming  to  the 
club  for  three  months  and  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

A  soldier  gave  similar  testimony  when  he  said,  "A  man 
is  treated  here  as  he  is  at  his  own  home." 

That  he  appreciated  everything  which  was  being  done  and 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  attention  paid  him  and  the 
other  men,  was  the  statement  from  a  student  from  the  Officers' 
School. 

A  most  unexpected  comment  came  from  a  sailor:  "Before 
I  was  in  the  Service,  I  was  against  Women's  Suffrage,  but  now, 
seeing  what  the  women  have  done  for  the  country  and  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  women  can  have  my  vote."  His  two 
companions  agreed  with  him. 

A  very  much  appreciated  part  of  the  service  has  been  the 
serving  of  meals  at  the  canteen:  "It  was  the  finest  dinner  I 
have  had  since  I  have  been  in  the  Service,"  said  a  soldier. 
Another  made  the  suggestion,  "Can  you  have  some  other 
meats  sometimes,  say  steak,  fried  potatoes,  bread  and  butter 
for  40c?  If  all  the  canteens  were  supplied  by  one  butcher, 
couldn't  the  meat  be  bought  cheaper?" 

From  an  officer  who  has  seen  the  effect  on  the  men  came 
the  verdict,  "It  is  a  pity  that  you  didn't  come  one  year  ago. 
The  boys  have  suffered  down  here.  It  seems  that  the  only 
places  willing  to  keep  open  at  night  were  wretched  affairs." 

Mr.  H.  Peabody  Nelson  strikes  the  key  note  of  the  club 
service  when  he  says,  "Talk  about  morale,  when  a  soldier  or 
sailor  goes  through  eight  hours  of  strenuous  work,  he  is  apt 
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to  say  to  himself,  'What  is  the  use,  what  do  I  get  out  of  it?' 
Then  he  comes  to  one  of  these  clubs  and  talks  with  some  of  the 
women  who  understand  and  they  point  out  how  service  to 
one's  country  broadens  a  man's  life  and  makes  life  worth  living. 
I  tell  you  this  helps  a  man  more  than  I  can  say.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  is  the  best  thing  that  was  ever 
established  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  enlisted  men.  It  is  fine  to 
be  able  to  come  to  these  clubs  and  talk  with  motherly  women. 
God  bless  them !" 


The  Demobilization  of  the  Service  Flag 

The  service  flag  has  personality.  It  is  a  defi- 
Our  Service  Flag  nite,  concrete  emblem  of  the  service  and  the 

sacrifice  which  the  men  of  America  have  made 
for  the  world.  In  its  stars  millions  have  read  the  story  of  those 
who  have  gone  forth — blue  for  service,  gold  for  those  who  will 
not  return. 

The  dignity,  the  symbolism  of  the  service  flag,  the  place 
which  it  has  held  in  the  hearts  of  American  people  should  be  the 
assurance  of  its  preservation.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  disap- 
pear, weatherbeaten,  tattered  and  unnoticed. 

Through  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  come  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  demobilization  of  the  service  flag  as  a  fitting  way 
to  honor  the  returning  men  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  deep 
significance  to  the  preservation  of  the  service  flag. 

The  service  itself  is  simple  but  can  be  made  ex- 

The  Demobihza-       ceedingly  impressive.     It  consists  in  pinning  a 
tion  Service  M  * 

silver  bar  as  long  as  the  extreme  width  of  the 
star  and  about  one-quarter  as  wide  as  it  is  long  over  the  stars 
of  the  men  discharged  from  the  service  as  they  return  to  their 
communities.  Later  these  bars  should  be  sewed  on.  Only  those 
stars  will  be  demobilized  which  represent  either  death  or  dis- 
charge from  service. 

The  ceremony  should  be  repeated  several  times  during  the 
year  at  periods  of  from  two  to  four  months.  Memorial  day, 
Washington's  birthday,  April  6th,  the  anniversary  of  America's  en- 
try into  the  way,  and  other  special  holidays  are  suggested  as  par- 
ticularly appropriate  days  on  which  to  hold  the  ceremony.  Until 
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the  army  is  demobilized  there  should  be  service  flag  demobilization 
services  at  block  parties,  churches,  office  buildings,  city  halls,  de- 
partment stores,  theatres,  fraternal  orders,  schools,  colleges  and 
at  any  other  places  where  there  is  a  service  flag. 

The  service  flag  demobilization  may  well  be  made  the  occasion 
for  services  in  which  the  community  comes  together  to  honor  the 
men  who  have  fought  and  died  for  democracy.  Community  sing- 
ing, short  addresses  by  civilians  and  soldiers  should  be  included 
in  the  program.  Special  opportunity  should  be  given  returned 
men  to  tell  their  experiences  and  it  is  urged  that  as  many  uni- 
formed men  as  possible  be  present. 

The    following    program    has    been    suggested. 
Suggested  It   ean   be   mo(iified   or   enlarged   to   meet   the 

Program  , 

needs. 

1.  America 

2.  Ten   minutes   of    community   singing — in    which   could   be 
several  war  songs,  a  home  song  and  some  new  "welcome  home" 
song 

3.  Address  by  civilian — not  to  be  longer  than  ten  minutes  in 
duration 

4.  Ten  minutes  response  by  one  in  the  service,  or  one  who 
has  recently  been  discharged 

5.  Solo 

6.  Ten  minutes  of  community  singing 

7.  Fifteen   seconds   of   silent  tribute   to   the   men   who   have 
fallen 

8.  Demobilization  of  the  service  flag  stars  for  those  men  who 
have  returned  home  or  who  have  died 

9.  Prayer 

10.  Community  singing,  ending  with  Home,  Sweet  Home  and 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner 

If  there  are  gold  stars  on  the  service  flag  fifteen  seconds  of 
reverent  silence  should  prevail  before  which  the  service  stars 
should  be  pointed  to.  Prior  to  the  period  of  silence  the  names 
represented  by  the  gold  stars  should  be  read.  As  each  star  is 
crossed  by  a  bar  the  name  of  the  person  represented  by  that  star 
should  be  announced.  If  there  are  no  gold  stars  on  the  service 
flag  they  should  be  placed  there  on  this  occasion  if  any  of  those 
who  have  been  represented  on  the  service  flag  have  died.  At 
these  ceremonies  there  should  be  some  recognition  of  wounded  men 
by  spoken  word. 
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E  riences  in  ^e  serv*ce  ^aS  demobilization  ceremony  is  not 
Service  Flag  a  theory.  It  has  been  worked  out  successfully 

Demobilization  in  a  jarge  number  of  places  and  has  never 
failed  in  its  appeal  to  patriotism  and  to  the  finest  and  deepest 
feelings  of  those  participating  in  the  ceremony.  Many  organ- 
izations and  groups  throughout  the  country  have  seized  upon  the 
idea  as  a  definite  channel  through  which  they  may  give  expres- 
sion of  their  feeling  for  the  thing  for  which  the  service  flag  stands,. 
and  wide-spread  recognition  is  being  given  in  this  way  to  the 
movement'  to  preserve  the  service  flag. 

A  few  concrete  examples  of  experiences  in  service  flag  de- 
mobilization, illustrative  of  the  various  adaptations  of  the  cere- 
mony will  be  of  interest. 

Department  Store  Service  Flag  Demobilization.  A  cere- 
mony of  the  service  flag  demobilization  in  New  York  City  took 
place  on  February  6th  at  the  store  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
The  program  occupied  the  half  hour  preceding  the  regular  opening 
hour  of  the  store.  After  an  overture  by  the  band,  the  employees, 
3500  of  whom  were  gathered  together,  sang  America.  Following 
this  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  made  a  brief  address.  Then 
came  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  the  40  men  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  service,  32  of  whom  had  returned  to  their  old  posi- 
tions with  the  firm.  The  returned  men  sitting  on  the  stage, 
some  of  whom  were  still  in  uniform,  represented  the  army,  navy 
and  aviation  corps.  The  one  colored  soldier  in  the  group  was 
greeted  with  special  enthusiasm.  As  the  roll  was  called  a  gold 
mark  was  drawn  across  the  star  representing  the  man  mustered 
out,  each  one  present  responding  by  standing  at  attention  and 
saluting  the  national  flag.  Following  the  demobilization  of  these 
stars  all  present  stood  for  thirty  seconds  with  heads  bowed  in 
reverent  tribute  to  the  four  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  service 
and  who  were  represented  on  the  service  flag  by  four  gold  stars. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
firm  that  every  man  who  had  entered  the  service  from  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  would  find  his  position  awaiting  him  if  he  desired  it  upon 
his  return.  The  program  was  concluded  by  the  singing  of  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  employees  present  were  visibly  moved  by  the  service,  and 
the  deep  note  of  patriotism  and  admiration  for  the  men  in  service, 
as  expressed  in  the  fine  singing  and  hearty  applause  which  greeted 
each  man  at  the  roll  call,  was  very  evident. 
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The  Macy  Company  has  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  in  black 
letters  on  the  gold  band  across  each  star  demobilized  the  name  of 
the  men  whom  the  star  represents.  Another  unique  feature  has 
to  do  with  the  returning  of  the  men  to  their  old  positions.  When- 
ever a  former  employee  returns  a  small  white  star  is  placed  on  his 
blue  star  in  the  service  flag  in  front  of  the  store  in  such  a  way 
that  the  white  star  is  framed  by  a  narrow  blue  margin. 

Church  Service  Flag  Demobilization.  St.  Stephen's  church  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  was  the  scene  on  January  12th  of  a  service  flag 
demobilization  which  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  the  walls  of 
the  old  Episcopal  church  were  rocked  by  the  outburst  of  cheers. 
To  open  the  service  the  choir  marched  in  singing  hymn  No.  255 
of  the  Episcopal  hymnal.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated  ten  min- 
utes were  given  to  the  singing  of  some  of  our  national  anthems 
led  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  song  leader.  This  was 
followed  by  a  brief  prayer  of  thanksgiving  offered  by  the  rector. 
The  entire  audience  then  sang  Dennison's  Unfurling  the  Flag,  dur- 
ing the  singing  of  which  two  boys  who  had  seen  service  overseas 
unfurled  the  flag.  Then  started  the  processional  headed  by  the 
flags  of  the  allied  nations,  followed  by  all  of  the  men  in  uniform 
in  the  church.  At  the  rear  of  the  procession  came  the  choir  and 
the  rector  in  the  vestments  of  the  Episcopal  church.  There  was 
a  steady  round  of  cheers  from  the  time  the  processional  started 
until  it  returned  to  the  chancel. 

A  prayer  by  the  rector  for  the  men  who  had  given  their  lives 
was  followed  by  the  sounding  of  taps.  After  a  brief  silence  the 
audience  was  led  in  the  singing  of  two  verses  of  the  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic.  Next  came  the  demobilization  service  when  a 
number  of  girls,  dressed  as  Red  Cross  nurses,  pinned  the  bars  over 
the  stars  of  the  returned  men  as  each  man's  name  was  called. 
This  done,  all  the  enlisted  men  stood  at  attention  while  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  was  sung.  In  place  of  the  sermon  three  enlisted 
men  told  their  experiences  on  the  other  side. 

The  impressive  ceremony  at  St.  Stephen's  is  typical  of  the 
many  services  which  are  being  held  in  churches  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  Worcester,  Mass.,  five  churches  held  demobilization  serv- 
ices within  a  week. 

School  Service  Flag  Demobilization.  Trenton,  N.  J.  has  had 
nine  meetings  in  its  schools  in  connection  with  the  service  flag 
exercises,  which  consisted  of  addresses,  talks  by  returned  soldiers 
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and  sailors,  flag  drills,  community  singing  and  music  by  the  school. 
Over  100  service  flags  were  cited  at  the  high  school.  A  novel  fea- 
ture was  introduced  into  the  ceremony  at  Dayton,  176  of  whose 
young  men  died  overseas.  One  hundred  seventy-six  little  girls 
from  the  graded  schools  dressed  in  white  passed  in  single  file  and 
pinned  a  gold  star  on  the  service  flag  while  the  audience  sang  very 
softly  Lead,  Kindly  Light. 

Practically  all  the  92  ward  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have 
had  service  flag  demobilization  ceremonies.  A  large  audience  wit- 
nessed the  demobilization  of  the  176  stars  on  the  flag  at  Garfield 
school.  The  program  began  with  community  singing  followed  by 
five  four-minute  speeches  by  thirteen-year  old  children  and  songs 
by  choruses  of  boys.  A  short  talk  regarding  War  Camp  Commun- 
ity Service  was  introduced.  The  demobilization  ceremony  con- 
sisted of  the  reading  of  the  names  of  the  men  represented  on  the 
flag,  those  returned  being  indicated  by  the  word  "demobilized"  re- 
peated after  their  names  as  little  girls  pinned  on  the  silver  bars. 
After  the  reading  of  the  names  of  those  represented  by  the  gold 
bars  a  school  boy  sounded  taps.  An  intense  silence  made  the  mo- 
ment deeply  impressive.  Twenty  minutes  of  community  singing 
concluded  the  services. 

Service  Flag  Demobilization  in  Public  Buildings.  Services 
are  being  held  in  city  halls,  theatres  and  public  buildings  of  all 
kinds.  On  February  22nd  and  23rd  hundreds  of  services  were 
held  in  such  buildings  throughout  the  country  ranging  from  big 
civic  celebrations  to  small  school  affairs.  At  a  public  welcome- 
home  meeting  held  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  the  largest  audience 
ever  gathered  together  at  Claff  Memorial  Hall  attended  the 
demobilization  services.  Girl  scouts  acted  as  ushers  and  pinned 
the  bars  on  the  stars  as  the  names  of  the  64  returned  men  were 
read.  After  addresses,  solos  and  community  singing  there  was  a 
silent  tribute  paid  those  who  had  died,  followed  by  the  singing  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne.  Seated  with  the  returned  men  were  G.  A.  R. 
members  in  full  uniform. 

On  February  22nd,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  had  a  noteworthy 
celebration  for  which  letters  of  invitation  were  sent  to  pastors  of 
the  city  and  neighboring  towns,  to  schools,  forts,  ships,  depart- 
ments of  the  Navy  Yard,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  families  of 
boys  lost  in  service  and  of  over  two  hundred  discharged  men.  It 
was  decided  to  have  a  municipal  flag,  large  enough  to  include 
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stars  for  every  one  of  the  557  men  who  had  entered  the  service 
from  Portsmouth.  In  preparing  this  flag  members  of  the  Girls' 
Division  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  sewed  on  234  stars,  19 
of  which  were  gold.  Instead  of  pinning  chevrons  over  each  star, 
the  stars  were  arranged  in  rows  of  fifteen  and  stripes  were  pinned 
across  the  rows  by  young  girls  dressed  in  white  and  wearing  War 
Camp  Community  Service  bands.  The  returned  and  discharged 
enlisted  men  were  given  seats  on  the  stage  while  the  center  of 
the  house  was  reserved  for  the  G.  A.  R.  and  Spanish  war  vet- 
erans. 

The  services  conducted  in  the  tri-cities,  Davenport,  Iowar  and 
Moline  and  Rock  Island,  111.,  included  twenty  minute  sings,  the 
singing  in  the  Sunday  church  services  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  followed  by  fifteen  seconds  silent  tribute  to  the  boys  who 
had  fallen,  and  formal  services  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
23rd,  in  each  of  the  cities.  As  there  were  no  city  service  flags 
"gold  glories"  were  made,  in  each  case  a  blue  silk  flag  with  gold 
leaf  stars  and  under  each  star  the  name  of  the  fallen  boy.  Glass 
cases  have  been  provided  and  the  flags  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
court  house  of  each  city. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  individual  service  banners  of  Franklin 
County  were  merged  into  a  county  flag  containing  one  gold  flag 
in  commemoration  of  the  236  boys  of  the  county  who  had  lost 
their  lives.  As  this  great  banner  six  feet  by  twelve  feet  in  size 
was  carried  to  the  front  of  the  stage  by  a  soldier  and  a  sailor  the 
five  thousand  people  in  the  hall  arose  and  with  tear  filled  eyes 
sang  Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow. 


"On  Their  Way"  in   San  Francisco 

If  you  were  a  lonely  soldier  in  San  Francisco — but  you 
couldn't  be.  War  Camp  Community  Service  would  claim  you 
sooner  or  later  no  matter  what  strategies  you  employed  to  escape 
detection  and  revel  in  pessimistic  loneliness,  and  you  would  be 
drawn  under  the  encircling  spell  of  sociability  and  hospitality 
practiced  by  the  townsfolk  under  the  spirit  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service. 

"*  *  *  and  when  you  realize  that  all  this  hearty  outpour- 
ing of  kindliness  to  us  soldiers  comes  from  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple to  make  up  for.  in  'an  infinitesimal  way'  as  they  claim,  what 
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we  have  done  or  been  willing  to  do  for  them  here  or  over  there," 
you  write  home,  "you  must  feel  as  I  do  that  W.  C.  C.  S.  in  San 
Francisco  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  implanting  in  their  hearts 
a  love  of  service  to  soldiers — and,  incidentally,  toward  curing  us  of 
every  bit  of  loneliness  or  shyness  that  ever  got  into  us." 

Clubs  in  San  Francisco  offer  you  a  problem  of 
Your  Choice  choice,  for  there  are  so  many  well-equipped 

places  where  the  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  can 
put  up  for  the  night  that  a  vacillating  mind  might  be  discomfited 
through  the  very  fact  of  having  to  choose  among  so  many. 
The  ten  clubs  associated  with  W.  C.  C.  S.  vary  in  size  from 
basements  to  four-story  buildings.  The  fact  that  about  thirteen 
thousand  men  visit  daily  the  Monadnock  Defender's  Club  which 
is  located  in  the  basement  of  a  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
shows  its  popularity.  The  Home  Club,  smaller  in  size  but 
greater  in  sentiment,  as  the  name  implies,  resembles  the  Monad- 
nock  Defender's  Club  in  providing  pool  tables,  library,  writing 
room,  a  comfortable  lounging  room  and  canteen.  But  in  re- 
spect to  equipment  these  clubs  are  a  demonstration  of  the  axio- 
matic "things  equal  to  the  same  things  are  equal  to  each  other" 
for  each  of  the  ten  resembles  the  other  in  having  the  most  mod- 
ern and  complete  club  furnishings. 

There  is  the  Presidio  Defender's  Club  in  a  building  near  the 
Presidio,  used  formerly  in  connection  with  the  Exposition,  hav- 
ing a  stage  for  presenting  plays,  a  dance  floor,  pool  tables,  lounge 
with  big  fireplace,  handball  courts  and  a  very  popular  feature — 
a  shooting  gallery.  A  four-story  building  that  was  formerly  used 
in  connection  with  the  social  service  department  of  a  large  local 
department  store  was  remodeled  into  the  Emporium  Club  for  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  It  has  every  conceivable  facility  including 
a  dance  hall,  a  little  theatre,  a  dining  room  seating  two  hundred 
fifty  at  tables,  smoking  and  lounge  rooms,  pool  and  game  rooms, 
roof  garden  with  tennis  and  handball  courts  as  well  as  flowers, 
and  excellent  shower  bath  facilities.  Several  hundred  men  in 
uniform  partook  of  a  sumptuous  Thanksgiving  feast  here  at  its 
opening  on  November  twenty-eighth.  While  the  clubs  are  a  spec- 
tacular feature  of  W.  C.  C.  S.  work  and  while  they  administer 
service  to  men  in  uniform  on  a  vast  scale,  they  would  fall  short  of 
expressing  this  particular  service  did  not  the  fine  spirit  of 
service  and  comradeship  actuate  the  whole  movement  and  pervade 
every  club. 
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Inquire  at  the  ^e  asserti°n  l*  sometimes  made  that  a  test  of 

Information  one's    education    is   not    the    knowing,    but   the 

knowing  where  to  find  the  knowledge. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  then,  are  young  men  who  have  achieved 
this  education  for  certainly  every  one  knows  just  exactly  where 
to  find  out  everything  he  could  want  to  know  about  enjoying 
himself  in  San  Francisco  —  at  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  information  booths. 
Women  in  charge  of  these  bureaus  tell  the  boys  where  they  can 
eat,  sleep,  dance,  and  play,  and  smooth  away  difficulties  that  ap- 
pear along  the  way.  And  they  are  ready  for  any  emergency. 
When  the  Board  of  Health  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone 
to  appear  on  the  street  without  a  gauze  mask  during  the  recent 
epidemic  of  influenza  masks  made  by  women  of  the  city  were 
distributed  free  to  soldiers  at  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  information  bu- 
reaus. The  last  booth  added  to  the  chain  is  located  advantage- 
ously in  the  concourse  of  the  Ferry  Building  where  the  passing 
of  a  hundred  thousand  people  daily  offers  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  get  in  touch  with  men  in  uniform  or  with  their  relatives. 
A  Boxing  Match,  ^  anv  °^  ^ese  booths  an  inquiring  soldier 
Play,  or  Auto-  would  have  found  out  about  the  boxing  tour- 
mobile  Ride?  nament,  and  if  he  were  of  pugilistic  propensities 

the  series  of  boxing  matches  given  during  the  winter  season  at 
Dreamland  Rink  would  have  claimed  him  every  Saturday  night. 
San  Francisco  does  things,  and  does  them  collossally.  When  free 
theatre  tickets  are  distributed  to  men  in  uniform,  they  are  given 
by  the  hundreds.  A  few  months  ago,  W.  C.  C.  S.  had  one  hun- 
dred thousand  theatre  passes  printed  with  the  Mayor's  proclama- 
tion of  welcome  to  the  soldier  on  one  side.  During  one  week  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  nineteen  men  enjoyed  seeing  current  plays. 
And  while  these  men  are  enjoying  a  few  hours'  indoor  entertain- 
ment, their  comrades,  by  the  hundreds,  are  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  touring  the  city  and  surrounding  countryside  in  automobiles 
that  W.  C.  C.  S.  provides  through  the  help  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Olympic  Club  and  other  societies  cooperating  to  give  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  a  good  time. 

Every  soldier  looks  forward  to  returning  to  his 
"Welcome  own  town  j^  jf  ^e  ties  of  home  do  not  pull 

strong  enough,  he  would  probably  wish  to  go  to 
San  Francisco  to  be  welcomed.  He  parades  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  inevitable  jazz  band  concert  and  community  sings  at 
street  corners,  he  is  given  a  bouquet  of  flowers  by  the  "One 
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Minute  Girls,"  organized  by  W.  C.  C.  S.  to  be  ready  at  short 
notice  to  greet  incoming  troops ;  and  he  marches  under  an  arch  of 
flowers  erected  across  the  line  of  march  by  the  San  Francisco 
Mothers'  organization. 

Communit  Community  sings  have  become  as  well  known  in 

Sings  on  a  many    towns    as    Carnegie    libraries,    but    like 

Large  Scale  everything  that  grows  in   California,  the   sings 

too  have  grown  large  here.  Ten  to  twenty  thousand  people  have 
assembled  for  these  sings  in  Golden  Gate  Park;  and  part  of  the 
elaborate  W.  C.  C.  S.  Christmas  celebration  was  a  sing  attended 
by  ten  thousand  people  who  came  as  much  to  participate  as  to 
hear  the  singing  of  a  French  soldier,  a  former  celebrated  opera 
singer.  Just  what  this  community  expression  through  music  can 
do  in  stimulating  workers,  has  been  tried  in  department  stores 
with  some  success  for  now  the  employees  of  five  large  down- 
town stores  spend  a  small  part  of  each  day  in  community  singing. 
People  sing  in  theatres,  in  cafes,  in  parks  and  in  every  place  where 
music  is  appropriate. 

Like  the  returning  soldier  proudly  displaying 
A  Dancing'Corps  his  cnevrons,  stripes,  bars  and  crosses,  the  San 

Francisco  girls  shows  her  W.  C.  C.  S.  brassard 
as  an  "Order  of  Merit"  won  through  several  terpsichorean  en- 
gagements. The  girl  who  wishes  to  attend  W.  C.  C.  S.  dances  is 
required  first  to  register  at  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  office  to  secure  a 
membership  card  with  definite  assignments  and  after  attending 
several  dances  and  showing  herself  a  proper  member  of  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.  dancing  corps,  she  is  presented  with  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
brassard.  The  dancing  corps  now  number  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred girls,  all  in  chaperoned  groups,  and  without  them  the  soldier, 
sailor  or  marine  would  find  his  evening  long,  dull  and  depress- 
ing. 

„  .       W.  C.  C.  S.  is  proving  to  be  an  excellent  doctor 

Cheer  for  of  morale  for  soldiers  sick  or  well,  and  is  pre- 

Convalescents  scribing    doses    of    cheer    most    effectively    for 

the  wounded  soldiers  in  Letterman  General  Hospital,  as  a  number 
of  appreciative  letters  from  the  surgeons  at  the  hospital  attest. 
Every  day  thirty  or  forty  crippled  and  wounded  men  with  their 
attendants  are  taken  in  automobiles  secured  through  W.  C.  C.  S.  to 
one  of  the  theatres.  Not  only  do  they  enjoy  the  play  but  the 
candy  which  is  supplied  by  the  various  candy  shops  in  the  city 
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and  later  they  are  brought   back  to  the   hospital   in   spirits   im- 
proved by  their  outing. 

When  your  soldier  or  sailor  in  San  Francisco  is  in  the  hands 
of  W.  C.  C.  S.,  he  is  in  safe  and  guiding  hands — if  he  is  well, 
he  is  housed,  entertained,  made  and  kept  happy ;  if  he  is  convalesc- 
ing, W.  C.  C.  S.  tries  to  help  along  his  recovery  by  cheering  him 
up;  if  he  needs  a  job,  W.  C.  C.  S.  helps  to  get  him  one.  One 
thinks  that  the  name  of  W.  C.  C.  S.,  like  that  of  "Abou  Ben 
Adhem"  must  be  written  as  "One  who  loves  his  fellowman." 

W.  C.  C.  S.  Work  for  Foreign-born  and 
Foreign  Soldiers 

Many  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  American  Army  and 
Navy  were  born  in  foreign  countries  and  some  continue  to 
speak  their  native  language.  These  men  are  cared  for  as 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  clubs.  In  addition,  however,  an  effort  is  made  to  have 
them  come  in  contact  with  their  own  people  and  to  entertain 
them  in  groups.  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, the  Italian  colonies  have  opened  their  clubs  to  Italian 
soldiers,  given  parties  and  dances,  and  arranged  to  have 
hostesses  at  the  clubs  who  can  talk  to  the  men  in  their  own 
tongue.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  cooperated 
with  these  people,  and  helped  them  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Italian  soldiers.  In  many  instances,  groups  of  men  for  parties 
and  dances  are  provided.  Clubs  similar  to  these  for  Italians 
are  open  for  the  Greeks  in  Atlanta  and  for  the  Swedish  soldiers, 
in  Chicago. 

About  one  thousand  Spanish  speaking  men  along  the 
Mexican  border  were  drafted  and  sent  to  Camp  Cody.  The 
War  Camp  Community  Service  and  the  Spanish  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  in  Deming,  New  Mexico,  provide  entertainment 
for  these  men.  Last  July  a  dance  was  given  in  the  Soldiers' 
Club  which  was  attended  by  Spanish  speaking  people  only. 
Many  came  dressed  in  their  native  costumes  and  danced  their 
unique  old  dances.  All  evening  the  balcony  was  filled  with 
interested  onlookers. 

The  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  W.  C.  C.  S.  supplied  two 
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automobile  truck  loads  of  magazines  to  the  workers  at  Camp 
Bragg.  The  illustrated  magazines  were  especially  appreciated 
by  the  Porto  Ricans  who  cannot  read  English  but  do  enjoy  the 
pictures. 

In  Tacoma,  Washington,  a  Bohemian  boy  leaned  over 
the  counter  and  asked  where  he  might  find  a  colony  of  his 
people  in  the  city.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  sent 
him  in  an  automobile  to  his  countrymen.  Through  the  infor- 
mation-booths the  W.  C.  C.  S.  has  been  able  to  give  much 
valuable  assistance.  In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  workers  have 
helped  foreigners  locate  their  sons  and  find  agreeable  accommo- 
dations while  they  are  in  the  city. 

The  uniformed  men  of  the  Allied  Nations  are  always 
welcome  at  any  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  clubs  but  special  efforts  are 
made  to  care  for  them  in  the  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  Officers'  Department  in  New  York  City  makes  absolutely 
no  difference  between  American  and  British  and  French  in 
entree  was  granted  to  a  dozen  of  the  most  exclusive  clubs 
in  New  York.  With  its  card  of  admission  the  privilege  of 
one-half  rate  in  the  most  prominent  hotels  in  New  York  is 
made  possible  and  the  officer  is  entitled  to  tennis  and  golf 
privileges  and  to  a  discount  in  the  stores.  Through  coopera- 
tion with  the  British  Consul  and  the  British  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, the  San  Francisco  W.  C.  C.  S.  found  it  possible  to  arrange 
entertainment  and  excursions  for  the  Australians,  Canadians, 
and  British  while  they  were  in  the  city.  In  September,  1918, 
the  Norfolk  War  Camp  Community  Service  sent  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  Norfolk  guide  book  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Sidney, 
Australia,  for  distribution  among  the  troops  who  were  to  stop 
in  the  town  on  their  way  to  France.  The  W.  C.  C.  S.  assisted 
in  caring  for  fifty  Indian  coolies  on  board  a  British  transport 
who  were  afflicted  with  Spanish  Influenza.  The  W.  C.  C.  S. 
opened  their  hospitality  house  and  special  entertainments  were 
provided  by  several  churches  for  the  troops  from  a  New 
Zealand  transport,  which  was  in  the  harbor  for  two  days.  In 
October  seventy  British  sailors  were  provided  with  special  en- 
tertainment. The  W.  C.  C.  S.  has  been  able  to  supply  books 
.and  magazines  to  the  French  and  British  battleships. 

The  "Rendezvous  des  Poilus"  and  the  "Cercle  Lafayette" 
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are  two  units  in  New  York  especially  for  the  French,  although 
they  may  also  use  any  other  club.  The  various  branches  in 
New  York  have  a  special  French  night  each  week.  Unit 
No.  35  celebrated  "Allies'  Night"  with  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  hostesses.  Unit  No.  2  holds  English  classes  once  a 
week  for  the  French  soldiers  and  sailors  and  at  mid-week  dances 
a  section  is  set  aside  where  they  can  find  hostesses  and  dancers 
who  can  speak  their  own  beloved  tongue.  During  the  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  provided  comfortable  lodgings 
for  the  wounded  men  who  had  come  from  France  to  assist 
in  the  drive.  The  editions  of  the  pocket  folders  giving  infor- 
mation regarding  eating,  sleeping  and  amusements  are  issued 
in  French.  At  the  Information  Booths  the  workers  give  out 
cards  which  help  the  men  to  find  their  destinations.  These 
bulletins  and  cards  are  warmly  approved  by  the  French 
Admiral  as  well  as  by  the  men  themselves. 

A  special  event  was  made  of  the  Khaki  and  Blue  dance 
which  was  held  at  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory  in  honor 
of  the  French  Legion,  when  they  were  in  New  York.  The 
French  societies  of  the  city  entertained  about  forty  Frenchmen 
at  dinner  at  the  McAlpin  with  about  three  hundred  other 
guests.  After  the  dinner  they  were  invited  to  the  dance,  which 
was  attended  by  four  thousand  people.  The  Armory  was 
appropriately  decorated  with  the  Allied  flags,  the  American  and 
French  predominating.  At  ten  o'clock  the  French  Legion 
marched  in  headed  by  a  band.  The  French  High  Commissioner, 
the  members  of  the  French  Mission,  the  Admiral  of  the  French 
Navy,  and  other  special  guests  were  seated  in  a  place  of  honor 
on  the  platform.  The  W.  C.  C.  S.  chorus  sang  the  Marseillaise 
followed  by  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

September  third  there  were  1,240  enlisted  men  at  the 
regular  Saturday  night  dance  at  the  Armory.  The  crowd  was 
made  up  of  thirty-five  Frenchmen,  five  Italians,  three  Aus- 
tralians, four  Japanese,  two  New  Zealanders,  one  Portuguese, 
a  Cherokee  Indian,  five  French  officers,  a  few  sailors  from 
Argentine  and  Brazil,  and  many  British  and  Canadians. 

Over  one  hundred  French  sailors  visited  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  for  several  days.  The  W.  C.  C.  S.  made  arrangements 
to  supply  them  with  free  theatre  tickets,  provided  automobile 
trips  around  the  city  and  other  forms  of  amusement.  Similar 
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entertainment  was  given  thirteen  Blue  Devils  while  they  were 
in  New  Orleans.  New  York  City  has  endeavored  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  the  French  sailors  who  are  coming  to  man  the 
ships  built  in  the  nearby  shipyard. 

A  Czecho-Slovak  celebration  was  held  at  Camp  Meade 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  Unit.  The  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Charles 
Pergler  of  Washington.  10,000  "Cosko-Kolace"— Bohemian 
National  Cakes,  which  had  been  baked  by  the  Bohemian  women 
of  the  community  were  distributed  among  the  men. 

A    Message    to    War    Camp    Community 
Service   Workers 

To  War  Camp  Community  Service  Workers: 

A  number  of  leading  men  and  women  throughout  the  United 
States  are  convinced  that  Community  Service,  in  bringing  em- 
ployers and  workers  together  in  fraternal  relationships  is  doing 
much  to  steady  public  sentiment  in  America  at  this  critical 
time. 

I  believe  that  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  work 
of  War  Camp  Community  Service  is  to  make  for  sanity  in  the 
relation  of  all  groups  of  men  and  women  throughout  our  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  I  have  said  to  all  those  who  have  talked 
with  me  about  the  question,  that  so  far  as  I  know  the  sentiment 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
workers  throughout  the  organization,  not  a  dollar  would  be  ac- 
cepted for  Community  Service  which  came  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  to  be  used  to  combat  any  special  political  group  or 
special  philosophy  of  life  or  of  government. 

While  we  realize  that  certain  results  follow  from  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  neighborliness,  yet  our  object  is  to  establish  the 
community  feeling,  the  spirit  of  neighborliness,  the  wise  use  of 
leisure  time,  and  we  cannot  turn  aside  from  this  great  constructive 
purpose. 

In  so  far  as  we  turn  aside  from  the  positive  commission  that 
has  been  given  to  us,  to  think  in  any  negative  terms,  we  les- 
sen our  power  for  usefulness  in  America. 

H.  S.  BRAUCHER 

Secretary 


War  Camp  Community  Service  Policy  duringr 
Demobilization 

FRANK  A.  FITTER,  PH.  D.,  War  Camp  Community  Service,  New 

York  City 

The  purpose  of  the  work  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 
in  the  period  of  demobilization  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  period  of  mobilization.  This  may  seem  paradoxical,  for  we 
have  been  stating  our  object  to  be  the  training  of  the  men  to  be 
better  soldiers;  and  now  the  war  is  ended.  But  the  deeper  lying 
purpose  of  our  work  is  still  the  same.  The  purpose  in  the  period 
of  mobilization  and  training  was  to  maintain  and  aid  in  developing 
the  morale  of  the  men  in  uniform.  Our  part  in  this  task  was  to 
care  for  the  leisure  time  spent  in  the  communities  outside  of  the 
periods  of  actual  military  training;  to  keep  the  soldier  normal; 
to  supply  the  social  needs  in  the  soldier's  nature;  to  help  in  the 
psychological  transition  of  the  enlisted  men  from  peace  to  war, 
from  civilian  to  military  life.  These  are  but  different  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  general  object  of  our  service. 

Now  the  eastern  movement  of  the  men  in  uniform  is  checked, 
has  already  been  reversed  and  has  become  a  western  movement. 
The  centralizing  movement  has  changed  into  a  decentralizing  one;, 
the  movement  from  civilian  life  to  military  life  has  changed  to  a- 
movement  from  military  back  to  civilian  life.  In  varying  degrees,- 
according  to  the  time  and  nature  of  their  military  service,  this  is 
to  the  men  a  period  of  psychological  change.  This  change  is  in- 
many  ways  more  difficult  than  the  other.  The  man  in  this  period 
is  not  normal,  there  is  a  let-down  in  the  exaltation,  in  the  stimulus- 
of  war  to  those  who  have  seen  actual  service,  and  in  the  purpose 
and  trend  even  of  those  who  were  but  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
training. 

We  have  still  the  task  of  caring  for  the  leisure  time  of  the 
men  in  uniform.  But  our  task  in  this  period  of  preparation  to  re- 
turn to  civil  life  is  a  more  difficult  one  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively.  On  an  average  the  men  have  a  much  larger  amount 
of  leisure  time,  as  military  training  now  exacts  much  less  of 
them  and  they  are  given  longer  periods  of  leave.  Men  discharged 
but  still  in  uniform  have  many  of  them  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
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leisure  time.  Qualitatively  the  task  is  much  greater  because  of  the 
change  of  motive  and  the  relaxation  of  will-power  on  the  part  of 
many  of  them. 

Our  task  therefore  includes  everything  that  will  help  the  men 
to  readjust  themselves  to  civilian  life.  It  is  largely  an  economic 
problem  to  find  employment;  but  it  is  perhaps  fully  as  much  or 
more  of  a  psychological  problem  of  readjustment  of  their  thoughts, 
ideals,  and  motives  to  the  life  that  lies  immediately  before  them. 
And  it  is  at  this  point  that  our  services  in  encouraging  and  devel- 
oping the  'sympathies  and  efforts  of  the  community  find  their  place. 
Now  as  never  before  we  should  surround  the  discharged  soldier 
with  friendliness  and  hospitality  and  extend  to  him  the  hand  of 
brotherhood. 

From  Reports  of  Community  Singing  Leaders 

How  community  singing  is  meeting  the  need  for  expression 
in  these  days  of  demobilization  is  indicated  by  notes  from  the 
reports  of  leaders  of  community  singing. 

Harry  Murrison,  temporary  leader  at  Kansas  City  writes: 
"I  have  been  conducting  a  series  of  'Sings'  at  the  Union 
Station.  Tonight  is  designated  as  Marine  Corps  Night,  at 
which  I  shall  feature  the  'Marine  Hymn/  It  is  planned  to  have 
every  marine  in  the  city  there  and  to  invite  as  their  guests  all 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  town.  An  unusual  feature  of  these 
sings  has  been  the  use  of  a  Cornet  Quartet  which  has  furnished 
the  accompaniment.  This  series  at  the  station  is  for  a  week 
during  the  period  when  the  soldiers  and  sailors  are  coming 
home  and  are  en  route  from  Camp  Funston  to  home  points. 
Many  hundreds  were  thus  reached  besides  countless  parents  of 
soldiers." 

In  New  York  City,  one  worker,  F.  Hayek,  sang  at  8:30  at 
Macy  Department  Store  Sing. — "There  were  about  1500  em- 
ployees there.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  immediately 
after  my  introduction,  when  I  had  taken  my  position  to  sing, 
the  uniform  that  I  wore  brought  a  round  of  applause  that 
lasted  three  minutes.  I  sang  Ring  Out  Sweet  Bells  of  Peace — 
Whitmark  publication — and  Then  You  Will  Know  Your  Home, 
a  new  Chappell  publication.  About  five  or  six  popular  songs 
were  sung  by  the  employees,  accompanied  by  Macy's  Band. 
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"At  the  Women's  Press  Club  at  the  Waldorf  at  2  p.  m.  on 
Saturday,  Mr.  Cody  and  I  put  across  a  very  successful  sing. 
There  were  100  members  present  and  about  ten  men  in  uni- 
form. We  featured  the  men  in  uniform  by  singing  the  songs 
they  wanted  to  sing,  and  had  them  stand  up  while  the  ladies 
sang  to  them. 

"At  the  luncheon  of  the  Representatives'  Club  in  the 
Green  Room  of  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  185  guests  were  present, 
among  whom  were  many  uniformed  members  of  the  club.  Mr. 
Cody  and  I  put  across  a  very  successful  sing  at  this  luncheon 
and  it  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Several  songs  were  sung  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  men  in  uniform  who  were  present  and  for  the  absent 
members  who  were  overseas. 

"At  6:30  the  Travelling  Salesmen  and  the  Department 
Heads  of  Marshall  Field  and  Company  gave  a  banquet  at  the 
Green  Room  of  the  McAlpin  Hotel.  There  were  twelve  uni- 
formed men  as  guests  of  honor.  Congressman  Chandler  was 
the  speaker  of  the  evening.  A  jazz  band  furnished  the  music 
and  cooperated  with  me  in  putting  across  a  rousing  good 
sing.  I  featured  the  men  in  uniform  by  having  them  stand 
while  the  others  sang  to  them,  and  in  turn  had  the  uniformed 
men  sing  for  the  civilians  present." 

R.  P.  Radcliff,  another  New  York  City  worker,  appeared  at 
the  Plaza  Theatre  at  8:30  before  an  audience  of  2000.  "The 
singing  of  the  Battle  Hymn  was  most  impressive.  I  sang  the 
first  verse  of  the  new  version  and  at  that  time  had  the  audience 
center  their  thoughts  on  the  boys  in  the  service  and  the  boys 
who  have  died.  During  this  time  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  hear  a  pin  drop  anywhere  in  the  theatre. 

"At  Unit  No.  38  were  about  350  boys,  and  they  kept  me 
busy  from  10  o'clock  until  1 :30  a.  m.  singing  almost  everything 
that  is  written." 

"The  first  meeting  of  the  Cresskill,  New  Jersey,  Community 
Chorus  was  held  in  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  Club  Rooms  where  as  many 
as  100  soldiers  were  present  who  led  the  singing.  One  soldier 
with  a  voice  above  the  average  was  detected  and  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  the  test  by  having  him  sing  the  solo  part  of 
Old  Black  Joe.  I  had  the  other  uniformed  men  hum  softly  with 
him  and  everybody  sang  the  chorus.  The  effect  was  beautiful 
not  only  in  tune  but  harmony.  The  people  of  the  chorus 
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realized  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  a  new  spirit — getting  closer 
to  the  boys." 

Elmer  G.  W.  Smith,  stationed  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
writes:  "It  is  my  invariable  rule  at  all  sings  or  personal  talks 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  audience  continually  upon  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  service.  For  instance,  in  a  very 
enthusiastic  and  largely  attended  meeting  Tuesday  night  in  a 
Worcester  suburb,  I  developed  hearty  singing  of  the  popular 
songs  and  then  I  paused  in  the  singing  and  recalled  to  the 
minds  of  the  audience  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  their  friends 
and  relatives  were  singing  in  the  camps  and  it  was  a  very 
opportune  time  to  remember  them.  I  asked  them  to  think  of 
some  one  boy  while  we  all  sang  according  to  our  own  feelings 
and  emotions  the  verses  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  note  the  varied  expressions  of  voice  and  feature 
as  some  no  doubt  recalled  a  past  gay  party  while  others  evi- 
dently were  thinking  of  a  sad  adieu.  After  the  singing  of 
that  song  there  was  stillness  and,  I  said:  'I  frequently  believe 
that  absent  friends  are  conscious  of  our  remembrance  of  them/  " 


Summer  Sings 

The  following  suggestions  for  summer  sings  comes  from 
the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  community  singing  in  the 
parks  in  summer.  Do  you  have  a  band  in  your  city?  If  you  do, 
and  have  daily  or  weekly  concerts,  do  not  overlook  the  excellent 
opportunity  you  have  to  develop  the  wonderful  spirit  and  inspira- 
tion created  during  war  times  through  group  singing. 

"Here  is  a  simple  outline  of  procedure.  If  you  have  a  band, 
paid  or  volunteer,  good.  If  you  do  not  have  a  band,  start  at 
once  to  get  your  city  council  to  appropriate  some  money  for 
one  after  a  careful  estimate  of  what  you  need. 

"Find  out  how  many  different  kinds  of  instruments  are  played 
by  local  musicians,  and  fill  out  the  necessary  number  by  some 
imported  ones  if  you  can  afford  it.  Calculate  how  much  they 
would  cost  per  man  for  the  season.  Get  a  good  conductor  and 
add  his  salary  to  the  budget. 

"After  your  band  is  secured,  get  a  large  screen,  or  several 
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of  them  if  you  have  more  than  one  park.  Buy  or  borrow  a 
good  projecting  lantern;  have  some  slides  made  with  words  of 
patriotic  and  folk  songs  clearly  delineated;  and  secure  a  good 
chorus  leader. 

"Wait  until  it  is  dark;  then  throw  your  words  on  the  screen, 
start  the  band,  and  oh,  joy,  what  a  chorus  you  will  have!  You 
need  only  start;  the  people  will  do  the  rest!" 


Suggestions  for  a  Simple  Industrial  Ceremonial 

CONSTANCE    D'ARCY   MACKAY,    War   Camp    Community    Service, 
New  York  City,  New  York 

The  problem  of  using  community  drama  as  a  means  of  recre- 
ation in  industrial  centers  where  there  is  no  money  for  special 
costumes  or  scene  setting  and  where  people  of  little  education 
must  be  used  en  masse  is  a  very  difficult  one.  To  use  masses 
of  people  out  of  doors  without  special  costumes  becomes  monot- 
onous, and  quenches  enthusiasm.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of 
producing  a  pageant  in  an  armory. 

What  Helen  Marot  has  termed  "Creative  Industry"— that 
is,  the  educating  of  industrial  workers  to  the  point  where  they 
feel  the  creativeness  of  their  "job"  cannot  be  done  without  spend- 
ing money  on  costuming  and  on  pageant  effects,  so  that  symbolic 
dances  of  Steam,  Electricity,  of  Fire  and  Earth  Forces  can  be 
typified  for  the  workers.  Pageants  depicting  the  history  of  ma- 
terials developed  from  their  raw  state  into  finished  products  also 
require  money  and  special  costumes  for  adequate  portrayal.  Un- 
doubtedly these  two  sides  of  industrial  pageantry  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  a  bridge  is  needed  that  will  span 
the  gap  between  the  creative  industrial  pageant  and  the  simple 
type  of  industrial  pageant  or  ceremonial  that  is  needed  at  present. 
The  suggestions  which  are  given  here  merely  represent  the  stop- 
gap. 

For  a  very  simple  ceremonial  without  much  money  for  special 
costumes  it  would  seem  that  the  only  way  in  which  masses  of 
people  can  be  used  is  to  have  them  participate  as  audience,  mak- 
ing a  response  to  what  goes  on  the  stage,  where  a  few  costumed 
groups  can  be  used  to  carry  forward  the  action.  This  will  hold 
the  interest  of  the  audience  while  giving  them  a  sense  of  partici- 
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pation.  This  holds  true  of  any  large  audience  whether  outdoors 
or  indoors.  No  path  has  been  blazed  along  these  lines  so  the 
first  attempts  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  crude. 

Even  if  masses  of  people  can  thus  participate,  several  other 
problems  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Most  communities 
now  have  song  leaders  and  community  singing,  and  any  cere- 
monial where  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  take  part  as  audi- 
ence will  have  to  be  produced  in  an  auditorium  and  would  have 
to  depend  largely  on  singing. 

As  audiences  in  industrial  centers  are  largely  made  up  of  the 
foreign  born,  whatever  simple  ceremonial  is  given  should  have  in 
it  a  sequence  of  events  that  will  give  them  some  sense  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Also  any  such  ceremonials  should  give  them  a 
sense  of  their  obligations  to  America.  Besides  this,  the  cere- 
monial must  be  kept  so  lucid  that  they  can  all  understand  it. 

There  is  no  printed  material  available  along  these  lines,  so 
whatever  is  used  will  have  to  be  specially  arranged  for  such 
occasions. 

The  outline  that  follows  here  is  by  no  means  meant  to  be 
a  rigid  one.  It  merely  suggests  what  may  be  done  with  an  audi- 
torium and  a  very  little  money  for  costumes. 

OUTLINE: 

The  background  of  the  stage  of  the  auditorium  should,  if 
possible,  be  draped  with  curtains  of  some  solid  color.  There 
should  be  an  entrance  in  the  center  background.  There  should 
be  a  throne  chair  at  extreme  right  and  another  at  extreme  left 
of  stage.  The  stage  should  be  led  up  to  by  a  flight  of  steps 
so  people  can  ascend  from  the  audience. 

At  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  in  center  background  there 
should  be  three  sets  of  benches  arranged  in  tiers.  That  is,  each 
bench  really  consists  of  three  steps  on  which  people  can  sit  in  a 
group  after  they  have  made  their  entrance.  Each  of  these  tier- 
benches  is  entirely  separate.  There  are  three  on  one  side  and 
three  on  the  other  side  of  the  center  entrance.  These  tiers  should 
if  possible  be  the  same  color  as  the  curtains  in  the  background, 
preferably  a  dark  forest  green. 

America  enters  from  center  of  stage  background,  and  seats 
herself  in  throne  chair  at  right.  As  each  group  in  the  ceremonial 
enters  America  rises  and  remains  standing  until  they  have  seated 
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themselves.  As  America  enters  the  audience  rises  and  sings  the 
first  two  verses  of  America. 

Liberty  enters  and  seats  herself  in  throne  chair  at  left. 
While  she  does  so  the  audience  sings  Arthur  Farwell's  Hymn  to 
Liberty. 

Enter  a  group  of  Pilgrims.  They  come  from  back  of  audi- 
ence. They  march  down  the  aisle  and  mount  the  steps  to  the 
stage  taking  up  their  positions  on  the  first  tier-bench.  While 
they  are  entering,  the  audience  sings  Martin  Luther's  A  Mighty 
Fortress  Is  Our  God. 

Next,  a  group  of  Colonials  enter  from  back  of  audience, 
mount  the  steps  and  take  up  their  positions  on  the  second  tier. 
The  Colonial  leader  carries  the  famous  flag,  "Don't  Tread  on  Me." 
While  the  Colonials  are  entering  and  taking  up  their  positions 
the  audience  sings  Yankee  Doodle. 

Enter  from  audience  a  group  of  girls  in  Greek  robes  of 
red,  white  and  blue.  They  dance.  At  the  end  of  their  dance  a 
man  in  the  uniform  of  1812  comes  forward  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  his  hand.  This  he  holds  aloft  and  the  dancers  group 
themselves  about  him  picturesquely  while  the  national  anthem 
is  sung.  The  flag  is  taken  over  to  America  and  with  obeisance 
presented  to  her.  She  takes  the  flag,  and  then  the  group  takes 
up  its  position  on  third  tier. 

Interlude  of  Song  by  Audience 

1.  Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  River 

2.  Old  Kentucky  Home 

3.  Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More 

4.  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

At  the  end  of  this  interlude  two  feminine  figures  in  symbolic 
draperies  representing  the  North  and  the  South  come  from  cen- 
ter stage  entrance,  holding  a  long  garland  laurel  and  roses  between 
them.  They  take  up  their  positions  on  fourth  tiers. 

To  a  medley  of  European  airs  which  ends  in  our  own  Colum- 
bia, the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  a  group  containing  the  symbolic  fem- 
inine figures  of  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  enter 
and  stand  on  fifth  tier. 

There  falls  a  silence  in  which  can  be  heard  a  knocking  out- 
side the  center  stage  entrance. 

AMERICA 

Who  is  it  knocks? 
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AN    IMMIGRANT    ( LOUDLY    WITHOUT) 

We,  the  people  of  other  lands  who  are  seeking  for  Liberty. 

AMERICA 

I  bid  you  enter. 

(Enter  a  group  of  Immigrants.     They  are  in  clean,  poor,  pic- 
turesque clothes — men,  women  and  children. 

The  Immigrant  Leader  is  stooped  under  a  heavy  burden.) 

IMMIGRANT   LEADER 

We    are    the    people    from    overseas.      We    have    been    op- 
pressed.    We  are  bowed  under  heavy  burdens. 

AMERICA 

I  will  lift  your  burdens. 

(At  a  sign  from  America,  Liberty  lifts  the  burden  from  off 
the  back  of  the  Immigrant) 

SECOND  IMMIGRANT 

We  have  been  starved. 

AMERICA 

If  you  work  I  will  give  you  bread. 

THIRD  IMMIGRANT 

We  have  had  no  opportunities. 

AMERICA 

I  will  give  you  opportunities. 

IMMIGRANTS 

(in  chorus) 
We  thank  you. 

AMERICA 

And  what  will  you  give  me  in  return  for  what  I  have  giver 
you? 

IMMIGRANTS 

We  will  give  you  loyalty,  devotion  and  gratitude. 

America  holds  high  the  Stars  and  Stripes.     The  Immigrant* 
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and  all  people  on  the  stage  as  well  as  all  the  people  in  audience 
rise  and  say  together:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands — one  nation,  indivisible,  with  Liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

The  band  or  orchestra  plays  John  Philip  Sousa's  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever  and  the  ceremonial  ends. 


Play  for  the  Children  of  France 

A  letter  has  reached  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  from  Miss  Emma  K.  Pierce  who  directed 
the  first  playground  established  in  France  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Civilian  Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Miss  Pierce  writes: 

"About  seven  months  ago,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Civilian  Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross  opened  a  play- 
ground in  connection  with  an  exposition  to  reduce  infant  mor- 
tality in  Lyon.  The  attendance  of  the  children  was  so  satisfac- 
tory and  the  delight  of  both  the  parents  and  youngsters  was 
so  great  in  this  new  idea  of  recreation  that  when  the  exposition 
moved  to  Marseilles  in  May  the  playground  was  opened  there 
and  nearly  swamped  with  children.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
demonstrate  games  in  the  public  schools  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  educational  heads,  the  work  was  demonstrated  in  many 
school  courts. 

"The  same  thing  has  just  been  done  in  Toulouse  and  during 
the  summer  the  vacation  classes  of  Lyon,  the  third  largest  city 
in  France,  devoted  an  hour  every  day  to  'play*  under  the 
direction  of  young  French  normal  students  trained  by  the 
A.  R.  C. 

"That  the  work  is  sorely  needed,  any  one  with  the  faintest 
knowledge  of  conditions  of  life  in  the  schools  cannot  for  a 
minute  doubt.  When  I  think  of  those  little  kiddies  of  eight 
years  of  age  standing  for  two  solid  hours  in  a  blazing  sun  at 
Marseilles,  kept  in  line  two  by  two  by  the  gendarmes,  waiting 
in  that  stifling  crowd  just  for  one  half  hour  of  games ;  of  the 
mothers  who  defiantly  lifted  their  children  over  the  fence, 
pleading  almost  in  tears  that  we  give  the  little  baby  'just  one 
swing,  Mademoiselle';  of  the  girls  in  their  black  aprons  in  the 
Normal  School  where  I  have  taught,  whose  faces  simply 
radiated  joy  as  they  did  the  simple  folk  dances — a  joy  that 
was  half  suppressed — as  no  one  dances  in  France  now,  no,  nor 
thinks  in  terms  of  happiness.  Until  you  see  the  children  of 
France  in  their  little  starved  existences,  you  cannot  realize  how 
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France  has  suffered  during  this  war.  Also  if  anything  can 
be  done  in  this  line  to  promote  the  health  of  this  nation,  the 
time  will  be  very  shortly  at  hand.  Just  now  America  is  at 
its  height  of  popularity — everything  American  is  considered 
so  'chic',  and  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  go  in  for 
sports  is  gaining  great  favor.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  put 
into  a  nation  the  health,  happiness  and  cooperation  of  out-of- 
door  games.  To  all  of  us  who  know  the  great  educational  and 
moral  benefits,  to  say  nothing  of  the  raising  of  the  health 
standards  that  are  engendered  by  our  recreation  at  home,  the 
opportunity  seems  to  be  one  of  those  great  things  that  come  but 
once  in  a 'life  time." 


Providing  a  Substitute  for  the  Saloon 

The  Playground  Department  of  Los  Angeles  is  planning  to 
rent  a  store  building  6(X  x  1207  with  basement  and  large  balcony 
accommodations.  If  plans  carry  the  basement  will  be  equipped 
with  pool  and  billiard  tables,  bowling  alleys,  lunch  counter,  to- 
bacco stands,  shoeshine  stand  and  shower  baths.  The  main  floor 
will  be  given  over  to  a  lounging  room,  reading  rooms,  game 
room  and  auditorium  for  entertainments,  dances  and  similar  ac- 
tivities. The  mezzanine  floor  will  probably  contain  a  branch 
of  the  public  library  and  special  educational  class  rooms  for  adults 
which  will  further  the  Americanization  program. 

It  is  understood  that  all  privileges  shall  be  paid  for  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  the  plan  to  maintain  the  best 
that  was  connected  with  the  saloon,  eliminating  only  the  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  show  the  city  authori- 
ties that  a  year's  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  an  agency  of  this  kind.  The  plant  will  be  placed  in  a 
section  of  the  city  where  the  greatest  possible  number  of  working 
men  and  their  families  can  easily  utilize  it. 


Course  for  Playground  Directors 

Miss  Barbara  Bailey,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 
and  Director  of  Playgrounds  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is  offering,  in 
connection  with  the  evening  school  work,  a  course  for  play- 
ground workers.  This  course  is  given  primarily  for  public 
school  teachers  who  may  wish  to  secure  positions  on  the  sum- 
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mer  playgrounds  and  all  applicants  for  summer  work  must  have 
taken  the  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  course  consists  of  twelve  two-hour  sessions.  In  general 
the  first  hour  of  each  session  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and 
theory,  and  the  second  hour  to  actual  practice  of  games  and 
other  activities.  The  practice  hours  will  not  always  correspond 
to  the  topic  of  the  lecture  since  the  first  two  lectures  are  upon 
general  topics  upon  which  no  practice  is  possible  at  a  class  hour. 
The  practice  time  following  these  lectures  will  be  used  for 
extra  training  in  games  and  folk  dancing. 

1.  The  purpose  of  playground  work — Measures   of   really  good 

work — Reports  and  statistics 

2.  Adapting  playground  activities  to  the  needs  of  those  attend- 

ing— How  to  know  the  neighborhood  around  the  play- 
ground— Making  the  playground  a  neighborhood  center — 
General  course  of  development  of  play  interests  by  ages 

3.  Theories  of  play — Bibliography  on  Play — Suggested  and  re- 

quired readings — Lists  of  Games — How  to  file  and  classify 
material  for  games  and  dances 

4.  Activities    for   children   under    seven — Kindergarten    activities 

adapted  to  playground  use — Construction  work  in  sand 
pile — Marching  games — Simple  ring  games — Rhythmic 
games — Finger  plays 

5.  Games  for  boys  and  girls  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age — 

not  highly  organized  games 

6.  Team  games   for  children   over  twelve  years   of   age — Boys' 

games — Girls'  games — Leagues  and  Tournaments — Intra- 
mural and  Inter-ground  contests 

7.  Folk    dancing — simple    dances    for    children    under    twelve — 

More  difficult  dances  for  older  children — Uses  of  Victrola 

8.  Group  contests  in  track  and  field  work  and  in  team-games — 

Athletic  badge  tests  to  develop  whole  groups  rather  than 
stars — Field  meets 

9.  Storytelling  on  the  playground — Practice  and  criticism  by  the 

training  class — Ten  good  stories — Bibliography  of  good 
story  books — Adaptation  of  stories  to  age — Using  the  stories 
for  simple  dramatic  play — suggested  authors 

lu.  Play  festivals  and  the  celebration  of  special  days — On  a  sin- 
gle playground — General  festival  of  several  grounds — Pro- 
grams— Working  plans 
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11.  Manual  work,   making  of  playthings,  kites,   doll  houses,   doll 

clothes,  scrap  books,  puzzles,  dolls.  Difference  in  purpose 
from  the  exact  work  of  manual  training  and  sewing  in 
school 

12.  Practical   conduct   and   administration   of   playgrounds — Day's 

orders — Care  of  supplies  and  equipment — First  Aid  on  the 
playground 


Physical  Fitness  Tests  from  Lebanon,  Ohio 

R.  P.  Williams  of  the  Civic  Trust,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  has 
used  the  following  tests  for  over  twenty  years : 

HIGH   SCHOOL  TEST 

1.  Put  up  50-lb  Dumbbell  One  Hand  5  Times  2.  Chin  the 
Bar  10  times  3.  Dips  on  the  Bar  10  Times  4.  Running  High  Kick 

7  ft  6  in.     5.  Standing  Broad  Jump  8  ft.     6.  8-lb.  Shot  Put  35  ft. 
7.  Rope  Climb    (20   ft.)    12   sec.     8.  Bar   Vault   5    ft.     9.  Potato 
Race  21  3/5  sec.     10.  Shoot  25  Baskets  in  1  minute 

CHAMPIONSHIP   TEST 

1.  Put  up  75-lb.  Dumbbell  One  hand  2.  Chin  the  Bar  15 
Times  3.  Dips  on  the  Bar  15  Times  4.  Running  High  Kick, 

8  ft.     5.  Standing  Broad  Jump,  8  ft.  6  in.     6.   12-lb.  Shot  Put  33 
ft.     7.  Sit  up  25-lb.  Dumbbell  Back  of  Neck  15  Times     8.  Rope 
Climb    (20   ft.)    in   9   sec.     9.  Bar   Vault   5    ft.   6   in.     10.  Potato 
Race  21  sec. 

LADIES'  TEST     , 

1.  Standing  Broad  Jump,  6  ft.  2.  Travel  over  on  the  Travel- 
ing Rings  3.  Running  High  Kick  6  ft.  4.  Shoot  25  Baskets  in 
1  min.  20  sec.  5.  Potato  Race  26  sec.  6.  Basket  Ball  Run  10 
sec.  7.  8-lb.  Shot  Put  21  ft.  8.  Sit  up  15-lb.  Dumbbell  Back  of 
Neck  8  Times 

TEST   FOR   BOYS   UNDER   15   YEARS 

1.  Put  up  25-lb.  Dumbbell  one  hand   10  Times     2.  Chin  the 
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bar  6  Times  3.  Running  High  Kick  6  ft.  3  in.  4.  Standing 
Broad  Jump  6  ft.  6  in.  5.  Rope  Climb  (20  ft.)  18  sec.  6.  Bar 
Vault  4  ft.  7.  Potato  Race  23  3/5  sec.  Shoot  10  Baskets  in  25 
sec. 

BUSINESS    MEN'S   TEST 

1.  Standing  Broad  Jump  7  ft.  9  in.  2.  Put  up  50-lb.  Dumb- 
bell one  hand  6  Times  3.  Chin  the  Bar  4  Times  4.  12-lb.  Shot 
Put  30  ,  ft.  5.  Sit  up  25-lb.  Dumbbell  10  Times  6.  Running 
High  Kick  6  ft.  6  in.  7.  Potato  Race  23  2/5  sec.  8.  Long 
Reach  5  ft.  9  in. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  AMERICAN  GIRL  AND  HER  COMMUNITY 

By    Margaret    Slatttery.     Published    by    The    Pilgrim    Press,    Boston,    Mass. 
Price,  $1.25 

Out  of  a  close  palpitating  knowledge  of  American  girlhood  in  many1 
environments  Miss  Slattery  paints  the  need  and  points  the  road  to  a 
solution  for  the  good  of  the  American  girl  and  of  her  community. 
Rich  and  poor,  country  and  city,  educated  and  ignorant,  American 
girls  are  seeking  fuller,  more  vital  lives.  Much  of  selfishness  and 
pettiness  has  been  burned  out  in  the  great  war,  the  pronoun  /  has 
become  of  less  importance. 

"I  greet  the  new  American  girl  with  faith  and  hope.  I  know  that, 
made  up  of  all  the  daughters  of  all  the  people,  she  will  enrich  Amer- 
ica's soul,  enlarge  her  power  and  develop  increasingly  in  her  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  the  passion  for  justice  that  will  keep  her 
equal  to  the  task  of  a  true  Democracy. 

"And  the  community?  The  community  dare  not  fail  this  new  Amer- 
ican girl." 

RECREATION  FOR  TEACHERS 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.     Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,   New 

York.      Price,    $1.60       - 

Studies  made  by.  the  author  in  a  number  of  cities  :show  how  great  is 
the  need  for  reorganization  of  the  use  of  leisure  time  by  teachers  as 
by  other  professional  workers.  Reading,  fancy  work,  the  theatre  and 
other  passive  forms  are  frequently  the  only  recreation  reported.  Most 
teachers  report  their  health  as  worse  than  when  they  began  to  teach ; 
59.3%  of  teachers  in  New  York  City  reporting  conditions  detrimental 
to  health  have  nervous  troubles.  Yet  the  value  of  outdoor  recreation  in 
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counteracting  difficulties  associated  with  teaching  is  little  recognized.  Dr. 
Curtis  points  out  the  feasibility  of  walking  clubs,  picnics,  corn  roasts, 
automobiling  and  many  other  delightful  recreations  even  with  the  time 
and  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher.  And  one  ideal  form  much 
neglected  '  .  .ng  games  and  taking  outings  with  the  children. 

USE  YOUR  GOVERNMENT 

By  Alissa   ±  .~nc.      Published   by   E.    P.    Button    &    Company,    New    York. 

Price,  $2.00  net 

"An  attempt  to  show  how  many  and  varied  are  the  ways  in  which  the 
Government  cooperates  with  and  serves  the  people  of  the  United  Slates" 
perhaps  finds  a  readier  and  more  intelligent  response  from  a  nation  that 
has  cooperated  with  Hoover  and  supported  McAdoo  than  it  might  have  had 
in  ante-bellum  days.  The  service  of  the  Agricultural  Department  is  pretty 
well  known  but  the  business  man,  the  immigrant,  the  negro,  the  woman  in 
the  home  may  also  get  advice  and  assistance. 

A  Division  for  "Community  Organization"  was  established  under  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  January,  1916,  to  furnish  expert  .assistance  in 
developing  the  use  of  public  schoolhouses  as  community  centers.  Its  work 
includes  the  promotion  of  geneVal  interest,  the  recommendation  of  neces- 
sary legislation  and  direct  aid  in  establishing  demonstration  centers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

A  National  Motion  Picture  Film  Exchange,  collects  the  films  avail- 
able in  the  various  departments  and  furnishes  them  for  free  use  in  com- 
munity centers. 


When  you  want 
the  best 


specify 


Used  year  after  year  in  the 
majority  of  the  country's 
playgrounds 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOG 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS, 

Chicopee,  Mass. 


Please  mention  THB  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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WHICH  WILL    IT  BE  IN  A 
FEW  YEARS? 

ARE  YOU    PLANNING   A    PLAYGROUND   for  a 

single  season  or  is  permanency  your  object?  This  feature  is 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  in  making  price 
comparisons.  The  lowest  price  must  offer  equal  service  to 
be  economical. 

MEDART  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS  satisfies 
both  user  and  owner.  Its  durable  and  rust  resistant  qualities 
make  it  stand  as  a  permanent  asset,  ready  for  use  at  all  times* 
It  is  built  to  withstand  the  abuses  to  which  apparatus  is 
subjected  in  the  average  public  playgrounds  and  to  afford 
that  safety  which  the  municipality  must  guarantee  to  its 
children  Measured  from  a  standpoint  of  years  of  satisfactory 
service,  it  has  proved  less  expensive  than  lower  priced  equip- 
ment in  actual  recorded  experience. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "W".  It  explains  all  of  our 
special  construction  details.  It  is  also  a  recognized  guide  on 
correct  equipment  for  the  playgrounds. 


FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers    of 

PLAYGROUND    APPARATUS,     GYMNASIUM    APPARATUS, 
STEEL  LOCKERS 

Potomac  &  DeKalb  Streets,      ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


VOL.  XIII.  No.  3  JUNE,  1919 

The  Playground 

Community  Service 


What  War  Camp  Community  Service  did  for 
our  fighting  men  in  war  Community  Service 
does  for  all  of  us  in  peace. 


Published  monthly  by  The  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Price  25  cents  a  copy ;  $2.00  a  year. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  on  August  8,  1916,  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March 
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The  Greatest  Sign  in  America 

REETS  returning  soldiers  and  sailors 
on  crowded  transports  as  they  pass 
through  New  York  Harbor  to  land  at 
New  York  piers. 
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The  Hall  of  States 

ONE  of  the  forty-seven  desks  in  the 
Hall  of  States  established  by  War 
Camp  Community  Service  to  provide  the 
soldier  and  sailor  who  is  a  stranger  in 
New  York  a  center  where  he  may  renew 
associations  with  his  home  state. 
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Hoosiers — All  Four 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  is  sent  to  the 
J-*-  Hfill  of  States  from  each  state  to  be 
"home  folks"  to  the  returning  soldier,  to 
help  him  secure  a  job  in  his  own  section 
of  the  country  and  to  give  him  a  taste  of 
the  welcome  awaiting  him  at  home. 
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They  Keep  Them  Smiling  in  the  Hall  of  States 

T3EFORE  the  men  land  radio  messages 
•*-*  are  sent  to  incoming  transports  tell- 
ing the  men  of  good  things  awaiting  them 
in  the  Hall  of  States.  In  two  months  over 
nineteen  thousand  men  availed  themselves 
of  the  invitations. 
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Somewhere  to  Go  and  How  to  Get  There 

HpHERE'S  plenty  of  fun  when  they 
•*•  come  ashore,  and  in  the  Hall  of  States 
soldiers  and  sailors  receive  directions  to 
find  it.  Almost  two  hundred  theatre  tickets 
are  distributed  daily  to  them. 
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The  Best  Welcome— A  Job  in  His  Own  State 

TTUNDREDS  of  positions  are  secured 
•*•  -*•  each  day  through  communication 
with  governors  of  states,  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  large  industrial  companies.  A 
hurry  call  for  three  thousand  men  to  work 
on  road  contracts  found  many  applicants. 


State  Secrets  Disclosed 


of  their  own  section  of  the 
country  is  a  touch  of  welcome  that 
every  man  appreciates.  Part  of  the  activ- 
ities is  to  get  all  returning  soldiers  in 
immediate  touch  with  their  relatives  and 
friends  at  home  through  the  state  com- 
mittees. 
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Special  Care  for  Convalescent  Soldiers 

EACH  state  representative  is  furnished 
with  the  official  list  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  the  names  of  the  hospitals 
to  which  they  are  being  sent.  She  visits 
them,  occasionally  providing  flowers  and 
fruit,  and  keeps  their  relatives  informed  of 
the  patients'  progress. 
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A  Doughnut  Line-Up 

A  COOK  is  busy  all  day  downstairs  in 
Hall  of  States  making  doughnuts  and 
coffee  for  the  boys  in  uniform,  for  statis- 
tics   have    shown    that    the    "doughboy" 
never  scorns  the  lowly  doughnut. 
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The  Joy  of  Comrade  Service 

UNDER  the  name  of  Comrade  Service 
the  Girls'  Division  of  the  New  York 
War  Camp  Community  Service  encourages 
wholesome  comradeship  between  girls  and 
returned  men.  Groups  of  girls  entertain 
the  men  at  dances  and  parties,  sending 
cheer-up  letters  to  less  fortunate  comrades 
in  the  hospitals. 
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All  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Questions 

A  RE  answered  here.  Where  to  go; 
-*  *•  where  to  sleep ;  where  to  dine  and 
where  to  work.  War  Camp  Community 
Service  booths  throughout  the  country 
serve  the  men  in  countless  ways.  The 
booth  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  a  busy 
center  assisting  thousands  of  men  when 
applying  for  their  $60  bonus. 
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San  Francisco's  Welcome  to  its  "  Grizzlies 

UNDER  the  arch  of  greens  and  flowers, 
erected  by  the  Mothers  Division  of 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  the  114th 
Field  Artillery  (the  Grizzlies),  led  by  a 
hundred  War  Camp  Community  Service 
"One  Minute  Girls,"  marched  along  the 
avenues  of  San  Francisco. 
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An  Hour's  Start 

ROWDS  of  3500  men  are  entertained 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  every  Sunday 
afternoon  through  the  generosity  of  the 
B.  F.  Keith  management,  under  War  Camp 
Community  Service  auspices.  A  line 
seven  blocks  long  eagerly  waited  an  hour 
for  the  doors  to  open. 


A  Table  with  a  History 

FEW  tables  have  as  interesting  a  history 
as  this  solid  mahogany  table,  7  feet 
wide  and  25  feet  long,  loaned  by  Mrs. 
Daniel  Guggenheim  to  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  for  use  at  the  Earlington 
Hotel,  New  York  City.  Formerly  owned 
by  the  Gould  family,  it  was  used  as  a 
directors'  table  and  for  banquets. 
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A  Festive  Time  for  Officers 


Camp  Morale  Officer  and  War 
Camp  Community  Service  occasionally 
arrange  festivities  for  the  officers  from 
Louisville's  two  camps. 
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Off  Duty  at  the  Enlisted  Men's  Club 

\  CANTEEN  worker  is  sometimes  called 
-/"V  upon  to  leave  her  station  to  accom- 
pany enthusiastic  community  singers,  for 
community  singing  never  loses  its  charm. 
The  Enlisted  Men's  Club  is  a  popular  cen- 
ter for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Los  Angeles. 
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While  the  Welcome  is  in  Progress 

T>ETWEEN  two  and  three  hundred 
•*-*  packages  are  checked  daily  by  ar- 
riving soldiers  at  the  Information  Booth 
at  the  railroad  station  in  St.  Paul.  A 
committee  of  six  business  men  remain  at 
the  station  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  evening  to  welcome  and  assist  re- 
turning soldiers. 
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Demobilization  of  the  Service  Flag 


California,  was  one  of 
hundreds  of  cities  to  honor  the  return 
of  her  soldiers  by  a  demobilization  of  the 
service  flag  ceremony  at  which  stars  rep- 
resenting the  returned  men  were  crossed 
with  silver  bars.  Community  singing  and 
speeches  were  features  of  the  ceremony. 
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Where  Honor  is  Due 

AVIATORS  traveled  miles,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  their  brothers-in-arms  whose 
honorable  discharge  from  the  army  is  cele- 
brated in  the  demobilization  of  the  service 
flag  of  Oakland.  The  aeroplanes  arrived 
at  Abany  Field  in  Oakland  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremonies. 
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The  "Liberty  Chorus" 

THE  girls'  division  of  Oakland  War 
Camp  Community  Service  formed  a 
"Liberty  Chorus"  to  lead  the  community 
singing  during  the  demobilization  of  the 
service  flag.  With  megaphones  to  help, 
these  one  hundred  girls  made  the  singing 
a  spirited  feature. 
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Honoring  Them  in  Song 

THOUSANDS  of  song  sheets  contain- 
ing the  words  of  all  the  popular  songs 
were  distributed  among  the  audience  at 
Oakland's  demobilization  ceremonies.  The 
War  Camp  Community  Service  song  leader 
and  the  Liberty  Chorus  inspired  even  the 
most  phlegmatic  soul  to  sing. 
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A  Department  Store  Sing 

HE  Emporium  Department  Store  of 
San  Francisco  held  a  special  sing  led 
by  a  War  Camp  Community  Service  song 
leader  in  commemoration  of  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
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The  Sun-Lit  Gross 

HP  HE  15,000  civilians  and  soldiers  at- 

•*•  tending  the  Easter  sunrise  services  at 
Mt.  Roubidoux,  California,  watched  the 
great  cross  take  shape  in  the  first  morning 
glow  of  the  sun.  An  impressive  part  of 
the  service  was  the  community  singing  led 
by  a  War  Camp  Community  Service  song 
leader. 
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Home  Comfort  in  the  Community  House 

THE  large  Community  House  erected 
by  the  State  of  Michigan  at  Battle 
Creek  and  managed  by  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  typifies  beauty  as  well  as 
service.  The  house  has  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  modern  club — a  dormitory,  a 
dining  room  seating  300  people  and  a 
splendid  kitchen. 
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When  Evening  Comes 

FRANCES  are  the  most  popular  of  the 
*^*  Battle  Creek  Community  House  en- 
tertainments and  nearly  all  the  soldiers 
are  provided  with  partners — not  always  a 
simple  problem  where  there  are  so  many 
men — but  War  Camp  Community  Service 
manages  this  through  its  Girls'  Division. 
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Pleasant  Corners  in  the  Community  House 

THE  furnishings  of  the  Community 
House  are  so  homelike  that  officers  and 
enlisted  men  find  here  reminders  of  some 
beloved  far-away  home  and  like  to  spend 
many  hours  in  these  comfortable  sur- 
roundings. 
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Musical  Cheer  for  the  Wounded 


musicians  gladly  contribute 
their  talents  every  week  to  entertain 
the  wounded  soldiers  at  the  Chelsea  Naval 
hospital  in  Boston.  This  music,  together 
with  community  singing  led  by  War  Camp 
Community  Service  song  leader,  effects  a 
wonderful  cure  —  not  of  broken  bones,  but 
of  depression  and  homesickness. 
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Honoring  the  Soldiers 

THREE  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  passengers  waiting  for  trains  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York  City, 
were  present  at  the  demobilization  of  the 
service  flag  directed  by  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  for  the  Railroad  Company. 
Community  singing  was  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 
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San  Antonio  Provides  for  Her  Soldiers 

THE  outside  dance  and  entertainment 
pavilion  provides  space  for  300 
couples.  The  Club  House  has  an  enter- 
tainment hall,  a  library  and  a  social  gath- 
ering place  for  the  community  and 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  make 
good  use  of  the  laundry  in  the  building. 
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When  War  Gamp  Community  Service 
Sets  the  Stage 

THE  soldier's  bride  may  have  her  mili- 
tary wedding  even  though  a  stranger 
in  New  York  City.  A  Soldiers'  Club  pro- 
vided for  this  wedding  the  setting,  the 
minister,  the  music  and  even  the  cake. 
There  are  few  War  Camp  Community 
Service  organizers  whose  duties  have  not 
embraced  the  arranging  of  another  man's 
wedding. 
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Where  Soldiers  Play 

MANY  a  soldier  indulges  his  taste  for 
sport  at  the  golf  links  turned  over 
to  him  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  War 
Camp  Community  Service  has  been  offered 
tennis  courts  and  golf  links  for  soldiers' 
use  by  country  clubs  throughout  the  coun- 
trv. 
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The  Decoration  of  Welcome 

\  CCORDING  to  Hawaiian  custom, 
J~\  War  Camp  Community  Service  deco- 
rates returning  Hawaiian  heroes  with  the 
leis — the  emblem  of  welcome  in  Hawaii. 
War  Camp  Community  Service  has  trav- 
eled even  as  far  as  this  distant  territory  to 
offer  hospitality  and  assistance  to  soldiers 
and  sailors. 
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The  Most  Popular  Corner  of  the  Club 

A  CORNER    in    the    Rotary    Sodiers' 
Club,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  a  free 
lunch   is   served  every   Saturday   night  to 
hundreds  of  soldiers. 
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A  Gamp  for  Colored  Girls 

'"pHROUGH  the  efforts  of  the  Girls' 
A  Patriotic  League  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, hundreds  of  colored  girls  last 
summer  enjoyed  an  out-of-door  vacation 
and  a  good  time. 
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Where  Colored  Soldiers  Enjoy  a  Quiet  Hour 

THIS  reading  room  in  the  club  for 
colored  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  is  typical  of  the  clubs  for 
colored  troops  established  by  War  Camp 
Community  Service  in  more  than  fifty 
American  cities. 
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A  Band  That's  Hard  to  Beat 

THE    stevedore    band    at    Camp    Hills 
gives  occasional  entertainments  at  the 
Soldiers'   and   Sailors'  Club   at  Hampton, 
Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service. 
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Spalding's  Athletic  Library 


How    to    Play    American 
Handball    .  ..10c 


How  to  Play  Basketball.  .  lOc 
Athletes'  Guide   .  .  lOc 


Spalding's  Athletic  Alma- 
nac  25c     School  Yard  Athletics.  .  .  .25c 

Volley  Bal1 10c      Physical  Training   Simpli- 

Medicine  Ball  Exercises.  .25c         fied   25c 

Twenty-Minute  Exercises.. lOc     In(loor  aml  Out(loor  Gym. 
Official  Basketball  Guide.  lOc         nastic  Games   25c 

And  the  implements  and  equipment  for  every  athletic  sport, 
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New  War  Words 


Ace  Tank   Anzac   Air  Hole  Zeebrugge   Barrage 

Webster's  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 


Boche  Escadrille 
Petain  Camouflage 
Blighty  Bolsheviki 


Dictionary.     For  the  first  time  you  can  find  authoritative 
answers  to  your  questions  about  the  new  terms. 

Fadts  are  de.nanded  as  never  before.  Exadl  information  is  in- 
dispensable. Never  before  was  the  New  International  so 
urgently  needed  and  never  before  was  it  procurable  at  a  price 
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for  Boys  and  -Girls 

Have   you  Tried   Them 
On  Your  Playground? 

Complete  Descriptive  Pamphlets 
Will  Be  Sent  Upon  Request 
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Chicago   Normal   School   of 
PHYSICAL,    EDUCATION 

For    women  Established    16   yrs. 

Frances   Musselman,   Principal 

T\VO       YEAR       NORMAL      COURSE       FOR 
PLAYGROUND      SUPERVISORS      and       Di- 
rectors  of   Physical   Education   in   ail   Institu- 
tions.      Our    graduates    are    filling    the    most 
responsible  positions  in   the  country.     Chicago 
is    the    best    place    in    the    world    to    prepare 
for   playground   work   as  it  affords  opportunity 
to     study     the     largest     and     most     successful 
playgrounds  systems   in  the  world.     Fine  dor- 
mitory    for    non-resident     students. 
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Swords  and  Scissors     or     Napoleon  Caught  Napping 

A  Militarv-Millincrv  Operetta 

Libretto  bv  Frederic  H.  Martens  Music  bv  Will  C.  Macfarlanc 

Price  $1.25  postpaid  Staac  Manager's  Book  75  cents  postpaid. 

Orchestra  Parts  May  Be  Rented  of  the  Publisher 
An  operetta  for  amateurs.  The  witty  hook  is  .•on.Tracd  with  .-in  episode. 
both  military  and  millinery  at  the  court  of  Napoleon.  Costumes  may  be 
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with  melody  and  .ua.v  rhythms,  and  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  amateur 
singing  actors. 

"There   is    no    suggestion    of    banality    in    either    the    book    or    the    music    of 
this  operetta,  which  is  quite  above  the  usual   run   of  works  of  this  kind.— 
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Playground  Apparatus  and  Athletic  Goods 

USED  IN  EVERY  STATE 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND      Send  for  Catalog  No.  3 


HILL-STANDARD  COMPANY 


1216  Fun-Ful  Avenue 


Anderson,  Ind. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS 

"Made  by  a  Playground  Expert" 

CHICAGO  GYMNASIUM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1040  WEST  LAKE  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THEO.  A    GROSS,  Pres. 


Recreation  Course  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

Technical  and  social  training:  for 
community  center  work,  school 
and  Chautauqua  playleadership, 
high  school  and  playground  phys- 
ical training  and  athletics,  and 
war  recreation. 
SUMMER  QUARTER,  June  16- 

August   29 
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Term,  July  24-August  29.  New 
students  admitted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term.)  AUTUMN 
QUARTER  BEGINS  OCTOBER 
1,  1919. 

For  information  address  the  Dean, 
2559   Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago 
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graduates  in  the  profession  in  all 
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catalog. 
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That  nobody  is  too  old  or  too  young  to  play  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Community  Service  in  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  great  industrial  centers 
selected  for  the  operation  of  Community  Service  in 
War  Production  Centers. 


To  provide  leaders  for  the  various  groups  wishing  to 
play,  a  play  leaders'  training  class  was  held  weekly. 
Here  seventy  people  from  various  local  organizations 
learned  games  which  they  in  turn  will  teach  adults 
and  children  in  vacant  lots  and  park  spaces. 
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My  Camp  Town  Comrades 

by  Al  Priddy 

The  Test  of  Community  Service 

The  Wounded  Juggler 

INTO  my  Camp-town  office,  one  day,  came  the  wounded  juggler. 
Nobody  would  ever  have  guessed  that  he  was  a  juggler  or 
that  he  was  wounded.  He  was  dressed  in  the  neat  uniform 
of  a  soldier.  On  his  right  arm  were  the  marks,  the  golden  wound 
stripes,  which  stood  for  red  wounds  received  in  battle-line,  over 
in  France. 

It  is  not  generally  known  who  invented  gold  stripes  for  red 
wounds,  but  the  soldiers  in  Camp-town,  my  comrades,  thought  the 
idea  an  excellent  one.  For,  after  all,  red  wounds  received  in  fight- 
ing for  the  weak  and  the  needy  are  golden  to  their  minds. 

The  wounded  juggler  opened  his  mouth  for  me  to  examine.  In 
just  the  same  way  that  wire  holds  together  the  spidery  parts  of 
the  airplane  was  silver  wire  helping  to  hold  together  this  soldier's 
smashed  jaw.  A  great,  broad-shouldered,  tan-faced,  healthy  man 
like  himself  could  not  chew  food.  He  had  to  drink  milk,  broths 
and  other  liquids.  He  felt  ashamed  of  his  baby  food.  He  was 
"hanging"  around  the  camp  for  "a  while"  till  his  jawbone  knit. 
Then  he  was  going  home  to  earn  his  living. 

"How?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  a  juggler,"  he  said.  Then  he  was  sad.  It  had  been  nearly 
two  years  since  he  had  gone  into  the  army. 

"I'd  been  trained  to  entertain  people,  not  to  kill  them,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "I  think  it's  great  fun  to  make  people  laugh ;  great  crowds 
of  people,  laugh.  For  I'm  a  clown.  A  lot  of  people  think  that 
a  clown  like  me  is  cheap  and  all  that." 

I    LOOKED  at  him.     He  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  man- 
hood I  had  seen  for  some  time.     I  suppose  that  was  why  he  had 
volunteered  for  France.     People  did  not  need  entertaining  there, 
they  needed  defending. 

After  getting  well  acquainted  with  him,  the  wounded  juggler 
told  me  about  his  life. 
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"Ah'll  have  burnt  cork  with  me,  sah." 

He  believed  that  he  was  a  white  man  now  and  that  he  would 
have  to  smear  his  face  with  burnt  cork  in  order  to  be  a  black  man ! 

Off  from  the  camp  were  some  little  villages.  Lonesome  places, 
too,  where  very  little  entertainment  was  ever  given.  Most  of  the 
people  in  them  had  never  seen  a  juggler  or  a  table-lifter.  The 
little  church  vestry  one  night  was  crowded  with  these  lonesome 
folks. 

I  stayed  outside,  with  the  audience,  waiting  for  my  soldier  com- 
rades to  perform. 

THE  first  one  out  was  the  wounded  singer.  He  had  been  unable 
to  get  any  burnt  cork,  it  seemed,  but  he  wras  black  enough,  even 
if  he  did  not  think  so.  Besides,  his  overseas  uniform  put  him  on 
a  par  with  the  white  men.  He  sang  and  told  funny  negro  stories, 
and  the  audience  called  him  out  for  a  second  time.  Everybody 
in  the  audience  seemed  to  be  having  such  a  good  time.  The  room 
was  filled  with  applause,  with  good,  hearty,  wholesome  laughs.  Old 
farmer  women,  in  old-fashioned  capes  and  hats,  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  scrubbing  of  milk-cans,  the  endless  work  of  the  farm 
and  of  the  farm  kitchen.  The  colored  soldier  on  the  stage  was 
serving  there,  as  he  had  served  in  the  war,  making  the  world 
happier. 

"Isn't  he  funny  !"  the  people  said,  one  to  another,  after  the  negro 
had  left.  "It  was  terribly  funny,  too,  to  see  him  standing  there, 
sa^yin'  the  funniest  things  with  that  terribly  solemn  face.  Not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved  all  the  time.  He  just  held  himself  in  .  .  ." 

How  glad  I  felt,  then,  that  the  negro  had  played  a  soldier's  game. 
That  he  had  not  come  out  in  front  of  the  audience  saying,  "Folks, 
I've  been  wounded.  The  muscles  of  my  face  ..."  and  all  that. 
Nobody  would  have  laughed  with  him  then.  It  would  have  spoiled 
the  evening.  He  was  a  good  soldier.  It  was  his  business  to  make 
people  happy  and  he  did  it.  He  kept  his  troubles  to  himself. 

THEN  the  table  lifter  appeared.    He  never  said  a  word.    But  he 
did  things.     He  fastened  his  teeth  on  one  corner  of  a  full-sized 
kitchen  table,  got  braced,  pulled  back  his  head  over  so  slowly  and 
lifted  the  entire  table  bodily  from  the  floor,  high  into  the  air! 

Another,  smaller  table,  was  put  on  the  first  one.  This,  too,  was 
lifted  by  the  teeth. 

Four  kitchen  chairs  were  packed  about  the  extra  table  and  this 
load,  too,  was  lifted  easily ! 
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After  the  gasps  of  astonishment  had  given  way  to  applause, 
people  said: 

"You  saw  how  he  held  his  hands  out?  Just  to  show  that  he  did 
it  solely  with  his  teeth." 

I  knew  better.  He  had  kept  his  hands  in  that  peculiar  position 
because  of  his  wounds. 

But  he  was  a  soldier-entertainer,  and  it  would  never  have  done 
for  him  to  announce: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen.    My  arms  are  hurt,  but  I  will  lift  .   .   .   ' 

He  kept  his  troubles  to  himself — this  wounded  table  lifter. 

THEN  the  event  of  the  evening  took  place.  The  piano  played  a 
funny  melody  and  on  the  platform  appeared  the  most  nonsen- 
sical clown  it  is  possible  to  picture.  He  wore  a  red  wig,  and  on  this 
was  perched  a  tall  silk  hat.  Such  funny  clothes,  with  a  rainbow  vest 
literally  covered  with  tin  medals.  But  his  face — his  wounded  face ! 
It  was  smeared  with  white  and  red  grease  paint  into  a  perpetual 
grin. 

He  juggled  clubs  and  boxes,  hats  and  tennis  balls  in  the  funniest 
combinations  and  cleverest  of  ways.  And  always  the  children  and 
the  grown-ups  were  laughing  .  .  .  ' 

When  he  picked  up  his  heels  and  swaggered  off  the  stage, 
throwing  back  one  of  his  clownish  grins,  the  audience  called  him 
back  and  back. 

THIS  time,  however,  I  tried  to  convince  a  man  near  me  that  the 
clown  was  a  wounded  soldier  from  France.  He  would  hardly  be- 
lieve me,  it  was  difficult  for  anyone  to  believe  that  the  juggler  was, 
underneath  the  fun,  the  swagger,  and  the  ludicrous  paint,  a  tired, 
anxious,  real  hero  soldier  of  the  war,  who  had  done  for  the  world 
in  the  fighting  ranks  just  what  the  bank  clerk  and  the  lawyer  had 
done,  in  their  soldier  ways,  too — his  duty.  And  that  now  that  the 
war  was  over,  and  he  had  his  wound,  this  hero  did  not  mean  to  stop 
playing  the  soldier  in  making  the  world  happier. 

My  soldier  juggler — Camp-town  comrade — I  salute  you. 
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A  class  in  English  was  the  first  thing  asked  for  by 

Chester's  Italian  citizens.     This  instruction  is  being 

supplied  through  Community  Service. 


Undaunted   by    lack    of  facilities,    Chester's    colored 

citizens  bring  their  coal  oil  lamps  and  play  games  in 

an  unfurnished  room  in  Jones'  School. 
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The  Best  Thing 
That  Ever  Came  to  Chester 

Florence  Samuels 

War  Camp  Community  Service,  New  York  City,  New  York 

IF  you  are  a  seeker  for  something  better,  or  if  your  belief  in  your 
fellowman  has  been  lowered  to  the  level  of  little  faith — go  to 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  There  you  will  see  a  city  becoming 
humanized.  There  you  will  acquire  a  new  and  vitalizing  conception 
of  loving  one's  neighbor  according  to  the  broad  ideals  of  Com- 
munity Service — and  it  shall  follow  as  the  night  the  day  thou  canst 
not  then  be  false  to  any  man's  claim  upon  your  generous  kindliness. 
Later  you  learn  Chester's  story.  Without  Community  Service, 
Chester  is  simply  Chester,  one  of  many  hundred  hard-working  cities 
unconcernedly  earning  its  living  in  over  a  dozen  shipyards  and 
manufacturing  plants.  Through  Community  Service  Chester  is 
acquiring  new  ideas,  new  ideals,  new  neighborliness  and  kindliness, 
a  fine  Americanism,  a  broad  charity,  the  beginning  of  a  spirit  of 
wholesome  fellowship  among  its  twenty-seven  nationalities.  Com- 
munity Service  is  easily  understandable  even  to  the  layman  whose 
vocabulary  is  unburdened  with  "social  background,"  "social 
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consciousness,"  "social  vision,"  or  social  anything  except  sociability 
or  socialism.  Service  to  the  community  through  the  community— 
a  kindly  interest  in  others  kindled  by  pleasant  association  through 
wholesome  recreation — neighborliness  achieved  through  knowledge 
of  others'  ideas  and  ideals — these  are  the  ideas  underlying  the  work 
of  Community  Service. 

UNVARYINGLY,  the  answer  of  Chesterites  to  your  question, 
"What  is  your  opinion  of  Community  Service?"  is,  "It's  the 
best  thing  that  ever  came  to  Chester."  That  was  the  verdict  of  one 
fine  woman  whose  presence  is  an  honor  to  the  town;  a  woman  of 
high  ideals  and  calm  judgment,  of  civic  and  national  pride,  keenly 
intelligent  and  progressive. 

Said  she:  "Chester  has  needed  leadership  of  this  kind  for  many 
years.  It  has  been  my  dream  for  twenty  years  of  trying  to  better 
conditions  here  that  some  day  such  a  movement  that  looks  to  the 
enriching  of  the  daily  life  of  the  foreign  and  American  people — such 
a  movement,  such  an  idea  as  Community  Service,  would  come  to 
Chester.  And  now  that  the  Community  Service  is  here,  it  seems 
like  an  answer  to  prayer."  This  last  smilingly,  but  with  deep 
sincerity  and  conviction. 

THE  story  of  Chester's  Community  Service  is  the  story  of  the 
Community  Club  for  men,  the  recreation  centers  established  in 
the  evening  in  schools,  the  Italian  organization,  the  hospitality  pro- 
gram, the  singing  program,  the  steps  in  the  Americanization  of  the 
foreign  elements  of  population  that  embrace  over  twenty-seven 
nationalities,  the  physical  recreation  program  that  includes  ring 
games  and  folk  dancing,  baseball,  swimming,  and  the  organization 
of  similar  activities  among  the  colored  people.  Out  of  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  nationalities,  Community  Service  through 
these  programs  will  make  self-respecting,  loyal,  healthy  Americans 
— no  longey  foreigners  whose  ignorance  of  American  language, 
ideals  and  customs  retard  their  own  growth  and  success,  but  new 
citizens  whose  love  of  freedom  and  respect  for  the  land  that  gives 
them  this  opportunity  to  lead  happy  useful  lives  turns  a  former 
distrust  into  faith  and  loyalty. 

On  one  corner  of  the  small,  open  city  square  is  an  old  three-story 
frame  building,  rather  musty  and  weatherbeaten.  Over  the  third 
story  extending  almost  entirely  across  the  twenty  foot  width,  a 
large  white  banner  bearing  the  words  "Community  Service"  flaps 
in  the  wind.  Recent  rains  have  slightly  faded  the  striking  emblem 
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The  Italians   themselves   have  paid  for   the   scenery 

which  was  used  for  dramatics  at  the  Franklin  School 

Center. 

sewn  upon.it.  The  insignia  is  the  familiar  and  honored  one  the  war 
has  taught  us  to  know.  The  broad  red  circle  surrounding  a  field 
of  dark  blue  in  which  is  inserted  in  white  bands  a  small  square 
jutting  into  elongated  corners,  is  known  to  all  Americans  as  the 
emblem  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service.  Symbolically,  the 
red  circle  of  hospitality  surrounds  the  camp  which  holds  the  ground 
plan  of  the  ancient  fort.  Now,  in  times  of  pea,ce,  the  fort  and  camp 
are  relegated  to  a  memory  of  fine  things  accomplished,  but  the  red 
circle  of  hospitality  lives  and  grows.  Community  Service,  which 
is  an  outgrowth  of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  is  beginning 
broader,  bigger  and  deeper  things  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
wholesome  recreation  and  hospitality  to  the  soldier  that  helped 
build  a  morale  which  won  the  praise  of  the  world. 

THESE  thoughts  fill  one's  minds  as  one  ascends  the  dark,  narrow 
stairway  which  leads  up  to  the  second  story — the  Community 
Club,  a  modern  "dry  saloon."  This,  a  club?  Four  rooms,  all  with 
bare  floors,  a  small  one  with  victrola,  one,  long,  containing  two  long 
tables  covered  with  magazines,  another  filled  with  small  square 
tables  and  chairs,  and  still  another  adjacent  to  this  with  more 
chairs  and  tables  and  a  counter  where  food  is  served.  Surely  a 
club,  for  when  the  place  begins  to  fill  with  the  members,  the  sounds 
of  jovial  comradeship,  the  air  of  pride  and  enjoyment  in  "our  club," 
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of  wholesome  good  times,  gives  it  a  soul,  a  spirit  of  geniality  that 
makes  the  unpretentious  environment  a  matter  of  insignificance. 
Talk  to  the  "boys" — they  are  all  ages,  from  eighteen  to  fifty-five. 
Nearly  all  are  factory  workers ;  all  are  looking  for  some  recreation 
to  enliven  the  depression  of  a  monotonous  day's  work.  Until 
Community  Service  provided  this  club,  gambling  in  pool  rooms, 
playing  "craps,"  idling  hours  on  crowded  street  corners,  constituted 
exciting  attractions  for  leisure  hours.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  Chester  was  a  town  of  40,000. 
The  impetus  to  manufacturing  swelled  the  population  to  more 
than  double  that  size.  Small  wonder  that  there  are  few  provisions 
in  Chester  for  entertainment  since  facilities  have  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  sudden  growth  in  population. 

. 

ON  this  occasion  there  are  about  fifty  men  present.  A  few  have 
started  the  victrola,  several  stragglers,  one  a  soiled-looking 
lad  of  twenty,  are  glancing  through  the  magazines.  Over  there  is 
sitting  a  shabby  old  fellow,  from  a  shabbier  and  less  friendly  home, 
gazing  straight  ahead.  Here,  at  least,  he  is  left  alone  and  at  peace. 

In  the  next  room  are  groups  of  four  or  more  seated  at  the  tables 
playing  cards.  Get  them  to  talking  about  themselves. 

"Sure,  we  only  play  casino,  rummy,  euchre  and  five  hundred 
here.  In  those  gambling  joints  a  man  can't  play  a  decent  game  of 
cards  if  he  wants  to.  Card  sharpers  just  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
draw  you  in."  "I  like  it  here  better'n  any  place  I've  ever  seen.  We 
like  to  meet  fellows  likfe  ourselves  here  and  make  friends."  "I  came 
here  because  I  was  curious  to  find  out  what  sort  of  joint  it  is — and 
I've  been  comin'  ever  since."  "I'm  glad  to  come — I  board  and 
haven't  any  place  to  go."  "We  get  home-made  things  here,  pie 
and  cake.  They're  fine."  Why,  there's  enough  testimony  there  in 
one  evening  to  convince  the  most  sceptic  materialist  that  the  biggest 
thing  in  life  is  to  foster  the  idea  that  produces  the  spirit  of  this 
Community  Club,  the  helping  of  one's  fellow  man. 

THE  possibilities  are  unlimited,  and  the  Community  Club  is  be- 
coming a  center  of  broad  community  spirit  among  the  men.  A 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  was  served  at  the  club  recently  to  the 
members,  with  Chester  bankers  and  their  clerks  as  guests,  with 
the  object  of  promoting  sociability  between  these  two  strata  of 
society.  What  greater  service  can  be  accomplished  at  this  period 
of  industrial  unrest  than  creating  a  fraternal  attitude  between 
employer  and  employee,  or  between  capital  and  labor?  As  spring 
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advances,  committees  thrive.  Committees  on  baseball,  committees 
on  wrestling,  committees  on  dancing,  to  provide  every  phase  of 
recreation  that  the  men  may  enjoy,  and  to  direct  the  spending  of 
leisure  hours  along  proper  channels.  Again — "we  feel  that  this  is 
the  best  thing  that  ever  came  to  Chester,"  said  one  man  earnestly. 

AS  the  slogan  of  the  club  goes,  there  are  "no  dues,"  and  "no 
don'ts."  It  takes  the  place  of  the  corner  saloon,  it  is  the  poor 
man's  club.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  former  army  sergeant, 
who,  previous  to  his  enlistment  during  the  war,  had  been  the  pro- 
prietor of  several  successful  restaurants.  His  human  kindness  and 
his  interest  in  the  boys  serve  a  a  piloting  power,  and  their  own 
eagerness  to  assure  the  success  of  the  club  makes  its  future  growth 
d  certainty.  At  present  the  floor  above,  which  boasts  the  possession 
of  a  piano,  is  used  for  dancing.  As  yet,  no  girls  or  women  have 
been  admitted  to  these  sacred  precincts ;  it  is  still  a  place  "where  the 
women  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Public-spirited  citizens  become  the  sponsors  in  introducing  Com- 
munity Service  to  any  community.  The  project  of  a  club  for 
Chester's  hard-working  men  met  with  a  practical  response  in  the 
form  of  very  necessary  funds  for  renting,  remodeling  and  equipping 
the  two  floors,  from  one  such  public-spirited  citizen,  a  woman,  and 
from  one  of  the  shipbuilding  companies  which  she  represented. 

Then,  with  a  contribution  here,  a  donation  there,  the  Community 
Club  managed  to  progress.  Five  hundred  dollars  from  the  presi- 


A  saloon  converted  into  a  Community  Club  is  one  of 
the  achievements  of  Chester's  Community  Service. 
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dent  of  the  Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Company  in  Chester,  and 
$13.75,  the  net  proceeds  of  a  sixty-cent  chicken  dinner  served  by 
the  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  the  club,  were  the  first  contributions 
that  started  the  club  on  its  way.  The  food  is  served  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  but  it  is  cooked  by  experts — those  ladies  who  have 
inspired  the  phrase,  "The  kind  that  Mother  used  to  make."  Gen- 
erous women  of  Chester  go  to  the  club  several  times  a  week  at  a 
very  early  hour  and  bake  the  necessary  pies,  cake  and  bread  for  the 
day. 

MEANWHILE,  every  Thursday  evening  at  the  Franklin 
School  Center,  the  Italians  are  rejoicing  in  two  hours'  lively 
singing  and  entertainment.  Franklin  School  Center,  one  says  glibly, 
as  though  it  were  the  customary  thing  for  the  school  administration 
board  to  open  the  school  buildings  obligingly  in  the  evenings  for  sev- 
eral hundred  people  to  enjoy  themselves.  That  fact,  in  itself,  is 
significant  of  the  progress  Chester  is  making.  When  one  steps  into 
the  auditorium  to  become  a  part  of  this  genial  weekly  "Family 
Gathering"  of  Chester's  Italians,  one  steps  out  of  self -containment, 
of  reserve,  of  prejudice  against  the  foreigner.  Here  are  the  free 
spirit  and  the  whole-hearted,  childlike  joyousness  of  the  Italian  race. 
Here  is  a  school  of  Americanization,  and  they  all  enjoy  the  process 
immensely.  Several  hundred  people  are  in  the  room,  crowded  into 
the  school  seats  and  standing  next  the  walls  almost  up  to  the  stage 
"Come  and  bring  your  families"  was  the  invitation,  and  so  here 
are  fathers  and  mothers  with  their  numerous  progeny — four,  five 


A  game  room  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Com- 
munity Club. 
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and  six  in  number,  grandfather  with  his  two  little  granddaughters, 
a  great  number  of  school  boys  and  girls — every  age  from  15  days 
to  60  years  is  represented,  and  little  three-year-olds  toddle  in 
the  aisles.  During  the  singing  those  inarticulate  cries  heard  occa- 
sionally are  the  future  citi/ens  of  America  who  are  protesting  in 
mother's  arms  against  late  hours.  The  youngest  community  singer 
present  is  a  constant  attendant.  He  is  exactly  thirty-five  days 
old  and  has  been  brought  in  his  mother's  arms  on  each  Thursday, 
ever  since  he  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  days.  "Yeah,  I  lika  dat," 
said  his  mother  in  broken  English,  so  small  Tony  must  "lika  dat" 
too. 

THE  community  singing,  under  the  leadership  of  the  enthusiastic 
Community  Service  song  leader,  goes  on  with  a  vim  among  these 
great  lovers  of  music."  Even  when  they  are  trying  to  sing  from  the 
printed  song  sheets  the  American  songs  in  unfamiliar  English, 
whether  it's  Smiles,  or  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virgiwiy,  or  Oh, 
How  I  Hate  to  'Get  Up  in  the  Morning,  their  united  voices  carry 
along  the  spirit  and  joy  of  the  music.  No  one  who  views  their 
delight  can  fail  to  thrill  at  the  meaning  of  this  gathering.  In  this 
strange  land  they  have  found  the  realization  of  their  dream  of 
"fratelli  uniti" — brothers  united. 

Following  the  singing,  an  Italian  play  is  given  on  this  occasion 
by  members  of  the  Italian  colony,  though  generally  the  various 
numbers  on  the  program  are  in  English.  Honors  are  carried  off 
by  the  recognized  actor  of  the  group — a  barber  by  trade,  about 


Doughnuts  and  other  eats  cooked  by  volunteers  are 
served  at  the  former  "bar." 
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sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  natural  gift  for  acting.  The  play  is  first 
explained  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  Americans  present.  For 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  some  of  these  people  are  getting  the 
chance  to  play,  and  the  Franklin  School  Center  becomes  a  play- 
ground for  democracy  and  a  training  school  in  citizenship. 

On  three  evenings  of  the  week  the  school  building  does  duty  again 
as  a  meeting  place  for  Italian  neighbors;  one  evening  a  class  in 
English  is  held  for  these  men  and  women,  on  another  the  girls  meet 
for  a  good  time. 

JACOB  is  an  enterprising  American  newsboy  after  school  hours. 
Jacob  is  always  a  faithful  attendant  on  Thursday  evenings, 
sings  lustily,  observes  a  kindly  but  patronizing,  protective  and  pos- 
sessive interest  in  the  Italians,  and  regards  the  Franklin  School 
Center  with  a  proprietary  air.  When  respectfully  approached  for 
information  on  the  subjct  of  "The  Constructive  Work  of  Chester's 
Community  Service,"  our  undaunted  Jacob  exhibited  none  of  the 
customary  signs  of  unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  express  his  views 
to  be  imparted  to  an  impatiently  waiting  public. 

"You  bet  it's  fine,"  was  his  unreserved  opinion.  "Does  a  lot  for 
me.  I  and  Syd — he's  my  brother — he's  over  there  with  my  sister — 
we  used  to  stay  home  most  nights  and  fight.  Since  we've  been 
coming  here  we  ain't  quarreled  once.  You  bet  these  Italians  like 
it,  too." 

(  4"\yTOVIES?"     Of   course.   One  evening  when  the  Kiwanis  Club 

1*  A   was  responsible  for  the  entertainment  at  the  school,  an 

announcement  was  made  to  a  lively  and  appreciative  audience  that 

the  Kiwanis  Club  would  give  the  Community  Center  a  motion  picture 
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machine.     This  announcement,  interpreted  in  Italian,  brought  a 
ringing  response  of  "Viva  Club  Kiwanis  !" 

The  Center  becomes  a  veritable  "melting  pot,"  for  the  Americans 
and  French  who  live  in  this  neighborhood  attend  these  meetings 
and  gradually  fraternize  with  their  Italian  neighbors.  From  time 
to  time  whatever  talent  is  available  is  contributed  to  the  entertain- 
ment ;  sometimes  an  American  singer  or  violinist ;  an  Italian  instru- 
mental trio ;  readers  ;  exhibitions  of  athletic  "stunts." 

UNLIMITED  possibilities  are  here  for  civic  growth  and  growth 
in  every  direction.    The  use  of  Deshong  Park  as  a  Community 
Center,  transforming  the  many  vacant  lots  into  gardens,  the  open- 
ing of  swimming  pools ;  lots  transformed  into  fields  of  recreation 
for  old  and  young — these  are  a  few  of  the  activities  proposed. 

OVER  at  the  Dewey-Horace  Mann  School  Library,  every  Tues- 
day night,  the  Chester  citizens,  who  are  native-born  Americans, 
play  games.  Perhaps  you  don't  believe  three  generations  can  get 
together  for  an  evening  and  play  the  games  that  children  enjoy. 
Just  watch  these  mothers  and  fathers,  grandmothers  and  grand- 
fathers, children  all  playing  Roman  Soldier  or  Oats,  Peas,  Beans 
and  Barley  Grow,  for  an  evening's  fun.  They  themselves  thought 
it  couldn't  be  done;  now  they  believe  it  couldn't  be  stopped. 

A  process  of  rejuvenation,  a  spirit  of  fraternity,  a  cementing 
of  community  interest  are  surely  coming  into  being  amid  the 
laughter  and  liveliness  of  these  games. 
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THERE  are  in  Chester  about  twelve  thousand  colored  people.  A 
colored  woman  of  experience  and  ability  has  organized  evening 
community  centers  in  their  schools.  In  the  Watts  School  one 
Monday  evening  three  hundred  colored  people  crowded  into  the 
small  auditorium,  seating  about  one  hundred,  and  the  rest  stood 
in  the  halls.  They  come  for  community  singing,  to  hear  the 
speeches  of  several  soldiers  returned  from  France — they  come  for 
the  same  reason  that  people  go  to  any  of  these  community 
gatherings,  whether  Italians,  Greeks,  Americans  or  any  of  the  other 
nationalities  in  Chester — for  the  sake  of  wholesome  joy  in  human 
companionship. 

Lectures  by  local  physicians  on  public  health  and  sanitation, 
discussions  of  their  ideals  and  ideas  form  part  of  the  program.  A 
thoroughly  vital,  sincere,  earnest  movement  has  never  yet  been 
driven  to  earth  for  lack  of  facilities.  Need  we  suppose,  then,  that 
a  dark,  forbidding-looking  school  building  with  no  provisions  for 
lights  could  discourage  the  neighbors  in  the  Jones  school  vicinity 
from  carrying  out  their  plans  for  a  weekly  social  meeting  here? 
When  the  lights  appear  in  the  school  building  silently,  one  by  one, 
in  the  infinite  meadow  of  darkness,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  we  know 
that  the  colored  citizens  of  Chester  are  congregating  here,  carrying 
their  lights  with  them,  swinging  lanterns  which  are  soon  fastened  in 
place  around  the  blackboards.  Then  the  games,  singing,  and  talks 
follow.  Normal  play  develops  normal  happiness  and  contentment ; 
it  helps  form  the  ideals  of  these  people  and  makes  them  better 
citizens  after  these  few  hours  when  old  and  young  forget  their 
mental  and  physical  aches. 

SOME  people  are  naturally  hospitable,  but  those  who  aren't  are 
mercifully  having  it  thrust  upon  them  through  the  hospitality 
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department  of  Chester's  Community  Service.  Shutting  oneself  up 
in  one's  own  self-complacent,  circumscribed  life  doesn't  constitute 
one  of  much  use  or  interest  to  his  fellowman,  nor,  for  that  matter 
of  great  worth  to  himself. 

THE  spirit  of  Community  Service  is  contagious  and  its  influence 
is  spreading  through  Chester.  Old  time  Chesterites  who  formerly 
found  recreation  only  among  their  families  now  discover  that  the 
combined  interest  of  many  families  enriches  their  outlook,  stirs  a 
desire  for  friendly  intercourse,  and  gives  an  added  zest  to  enter- 
tainment. The  movement  has  grown  through  "parlor  conferences" 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Community  Service  staff  in  various 
comfortable  homes  of  well-to-do  citizens.  From  the  homes  of  these 
people  the  propaganda  of  service  spreads  to  the  community;  the 
churches  will  apply  the  practice  by  means  of  Sunday  afternoon 
teas  to  which  every  passerby  will  be  welcomed,  or  evening  socials  to 
which  lonesome  strangers  in  town  will  be  invited  irrespective  of  their 
church  affiliations.  There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which  hospitality 
becomes  an  active  instrument  for  good.  At  a  parlor  conference 
an  enthusiastic  lady  volunteers  to  enlist  the  aid  of  her  friends  to 
bake  pies  and  cakes — some  of  them  were  tasted  at  the  Community 
Club  in  the  beginning  of  your  Community  Service  trip.  At  another, 
a  minister  proposes  to  speak  to  Brother  White  and  Brother  Clark 
and  secure  the  aid  of  their  congregation  in  civic  hospitality. 

These  people  are  the  pioneers  who  will  develop  the  comprehensive 
plans  proposed  by  the  experienced  leaders  of  Community  Service. 

EVERY  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  a  training  class 
in  games  is  held  under  the  direction  of  a  former  athlete.   These 
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prospective  teachers  are  going  to  take  Chester  under  their  direction 
in  the  spring  and  teach  them  to  play  outdoors,  and  no  one  will 
be  too  old  or  too  weak,  too  indifferent  or  too  unresponsive  to  find 
some  sort  of  delight  in  organized  out-of-door  play.  The  vacant  lots 
and  Deshong  Park  will  ring  with  the  sounds  of  merriment  of  these 
players  of  ring  and  folk  games,  and  with  the  shouts  of  baseball 
rooters  and  players.  The  extra  hour  of  daylight  will  be  turned 
to  good  account  under  the  inspiration  of  these  play  leaders  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  health,  vigor,  energy  and  spirits  of 
('Hester's  citizens  will  be  proof  enough  that  Community  Service 
is  a  doctor  whose  prescriptions  are  worth  following. 

INTO  every  department  of  this  movement  for  service  to  the  com- 
munity the  song  leader  of  Community  Service  brings  his  vigorous 
and  inspiring  leadership  in  singing.  Only  those  who  have  at  any 
time  been  members  of  a  large,  enthusiastic  singing  group  can  sensfe 
for  a  moment  the  power  of  this  unified  singing  in  stirring  the 
mind  and  soul.  Community  singing  at  the  family  gatherings  in 
the  school,  choruses  specially  trained  by  this  song  leader  to  sing 
cantatas,  singing  at  the  "parlor  conferences" — singing  always 
to  stimulate  and  enliven  any  gathering  of  citizens. 

THE  twrenty-seven  nationalities  represented  in  Chester's  popula- 
tion mean  a  variance  in  customs  and  manners ;  suspicion  based 
on  ignorance  of  American  customs ;  ignorance  based  on  misunder- 
standing of  language,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  misconception  of  Amer- 
ican ideas  and  ideals.  Shall  the  process  of  amalgamation  go  on 
slowly  and  painfully  for  years,  or  would  it  not  be  better  to  force 
this  amalgamation  through  the  very  pleasant  process  of^jnaking 
these  strange  people  friends  through  a  mingling  of  interests?  That 


Families  play  together  each  week  at  the  family  gath- 
erings held  at  Franklin  School. 
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One  group  of  the  eighty-two  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Community  Service. 

the  idea  is  quite  new  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  new  term  had 
to  be  invented  to  express  the  process,  and  "Americanization,"  or 
"Internationalization,"  now  denotes  the  creating  of  new  American 
citizens  out  of  former  European  subjects. 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  Community  Service,  who  for  thirteen 
years  has  spent  her  summers  in  European  countries,  not  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  but  among  the  peasants,  the  "people,"  is  utilizing 
her  knowledge  and  inspiration  gained  in  associating  with  these  true 
and  humble  folk  in  bringing  them,  through  their  own  customs  and 
ideas,  to  a  knowledge  of  American  customs  and  ideas.  Their  char- 
acteristic folk-dances  and  their  songs  form  a  link  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  and  a  basis  for  entertaining  and  mingling  with 
Americans  in  the  school  centers  and  in  public  entertainments. 

THE  paramount  questions :  What  do  these  people  want  Chester 
to  do  for  them?  What  can  they  do  for  Chester?  Among  these 
many  thousands  there  is  fine  musical  taste  and  there  are  musicians : 
there  are  deep  thinkers ;  there  is  a  knowledge  of  the  art  produced 
in  their  own  country ;  Russians,  Poles,  Greeks,  Belgians,  are 
anxious  to  meet  Americans,  are  grateful  for  any  interest  taken 
in  them,  but  until  that  interest  is  actively  manifested,  sensitive- 
ness and  timidity  drive  them  back  to  their  environs.  They  have 
contributions  which  may  enrich  America,  and  certainly  America 
has  ideals  that  will  enrich  their  lives.  "Americanization"  is  solving 
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the  problem  of  bringing  the  two  together,  and  Community  Service 
supplies  the  leadership  necessary  to  make  this  thing  possible. 

The  program  is  a  simple  one.  The  interest  of  the  prominent 
men  among  these  nationalities  is  secured  and  each  appoints  a  com- 
mittee from  among  his  acquaintances.  Through  this  committee 
the  people  in  general  are  secured.  Among  the  Italians,  the  Franklin 
school  center  is  proving  an  efficient  step  in  Americanization ;  sim- 
ilar movements  are  being  initiated  among  the  others. 

LET  us  attend  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Polish  colony  called 
together  by  their  priest.  In  the  room  are  about  twelve  men— 
the  strong  and  hard-working  toilers  from  some  of  the  local  plants. 
One  of  them,  a  young  fellow  who  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the 
United  States,  acts  as  interpreter,  though  most  of  them  can 
understand  English. 

Directions  are  given  regarding  the  splendid  reception  that  will 
be  tendered  two  weeks  later  in  the  form  of  a  pageant,  "Chester's 
League  of  Nations." 

Visit  some  of  the  leaders  a  few  days  later.  "Everything  fine," 
they  say.  "Everybody  anxious  to  do  something  big  and  make 
Americans  see  what  we  can  do." 

PICTURE  a  community  with  facilities  of  entertainment  for  a  few 
thousand  people  trying  to  accommodate  the  requirements  for 
leisure-time  activities  of  ninety  thousand ;  a  city  of  thousands  of 
industrial  workers,  most  of  them  strangers  attracted  by  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  over  a  dozen  manufacturing  plants ;  a  well- 
meaning,  conservative  city  of  fertile  but  undeveloped  resources. 
Naturally  the  leadership  offered  through  Community  Service  to 
mold  a  palpitating,  living  civic  and  social  unity,  through  recrea- 
tional activities  should  meet  on  all  sides  the  greeting,  "You're  the 
best  thing  that  ever  came  to  Chester." 
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A  League  of  Nations 

FOR  months  the  International  League  of  Nations,  with  the 
tremendous  issues  involved,  has  been  occupying  the  minds 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
who  are  looking  to  a  successful  consummation  of  the  League  as 
a  basis  for  the  mutual  understanding  and  confidence  which  will 
make  impossible  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  has  shaken  the 
world  for  the  past  four  years. 

Out  of  the  conception  of  a  League  of  Nations  which  will  unite 
the  countries  of  the  earth  comes  the  thought  of  a  league  which 
will  be  a  unifying  force  for  the  people  of  various  nations  repre- 
sented in  a  single  community,  who,  it  may  be,  are  as  far  apart  in 
traditions,  ideals  and  thought  as  are  the  nations  of  the  world. 

A  community  league  of  nations — a  welding  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ments of  the  community  into  a  common  patriotism — such  was 
the  conception  of  Community  Service  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  as 
expressed  in  the  pageant  held  on  March  23d,  when  the  older  citi- 
zens of  Chester  gave  an  official  welcome  to  the  thirty-two  foreign 
groups  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  Chester's  population. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

AST  crowds  thronged  the  street  about  the  Edgemont  Theatre; 
for  hours  before  the  doors  were  opened.     But  more  significant! 
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No  group  gave  heartier  support  to  Chester's  League 
of  Nations  than  did  the  Greeks. 

than  the  great  numbers,  large  enough  to  fill  the  theatre  three  times 
over,  was  the  friendly  and  fraternal  spirit  which  everyone  displayed 
—the  new  American  spirit  which  was  finding  itself  in  new  forms 
of  self-expression,  through  the  marching  and  singing,  through 
costumes,  flags  and  activities  which,  though  foreign  in  origin,  were 
all  fused  through  Chester's  League  of  Nations  into  a  new  and  all- 
embracing  Americanism. 

"CHESTER'S"  CITIZENS  GREET  You 

IT  was  not  a  pageant  simply,  not  a  mere  performance,  but^ genu- 
inely an  international  assembly — an  official  reception  to  the  new- 
comers by  some  of  the  older  citizens  of  Chester.  Mayor  McDowell, 
with  other  representatives  of  the  city  government  and  of  the  schools, 
churches,  philanthropies  and  civic  agencies  of  Chester,  and  the 
governing  board  of  Community  Service,  formed  a  receiving  line 
and  shook  hands  with  the  representatives  of  the  foreign-born 
groups  as  they  passed  under  the  golden  arch  marked  "Chester." 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  white  and  colored,  a  guard  of 
honor,  glowing  with  their  laurels  fresh  from  overseas  service, 
opened  the  ceremonies  by  marching  through  the  audience  and  upon 
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the  stage,  bearing  the  Pennsylvania  state  flag  and  Old  Glory.     This 
brought  all  the  assembled  people  to  their  feet  to  sing  America. 

A  WELCOME    FROM    THE 
GOVERNOR 

HIS  Excellency,  William 
C.  Sproul,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  first  citizen  of 
Chester  and  chairman  of  the 
governing  committee  of  Com- 
munity Service,  sounded  the 
keynote  of  American  hos- 
pitality and  appreciation. 
"America  desires  not  only  to 
teach  you  our  language,  cus- 
toms, standards  and  ideals, 
equally  we  want  you  to  teach 
us.  We  need  your  help  in 
learning  the  great  art  of  liv- 
ing— of  living  joyously,  fra- 
ternally, loving  music  and  the 

An   American    citizen,   formerly  drama   and  uplifting   activi- 

of  Greece,  in  his  native  costume.  ties,     preserving     the     play 


Citizens  from  a  far  country  in  their  Greek  costumes 

prepare  for  the  pageant. 
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Very  picturesque  were   the  people  of  Italy   in   their 
colorful  costumes. 


spirit  of  golden  youth,  and 
responding  hopefully  to  all 
of  life's  large  school."  In  the 
Italian,  Polish,  Greek  and 
Russian  languages  Governor 
Sproul's  fraternal  message 
was  translated  to  the  assem- 
bled foreigners,  who  applaud- 
ed the  governor's  call  to 
united  effort  and  to  the  con- 
tribution of  their  best  "Lit- 
erature, Art  and  Labor"  by 
every  group,  to  the  end  that 
the  local  community,  state 
and  nation  and  the  Union  of 
Nations,  which  is  now  form- 
ing across  the  seas,  may 
realize  the  best  possibilities 
of  human  freedom  and  fra- 
ternity. 


One  of  Italy's  representatives 
in  the  pageant. 
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SUMMONING  OF  THE  NATIONS 

Then  an  angel,  impersonated  by  a  woman,  followed  the  Gover- 
nor's address  by  coming  down  upon  the  stage  and  summoning 
"Chester,"  a  symbolic  figure  in  trailing  garments  showing  the 
Pennsylvania  state  colors  and  the  state  seal.  Enacting  Chester, 
she  called  upon  the  stage  and  welcomed  in  turn  the  Belgian,  French, 
Polish,  Italian,  Russian,  Welsh  and  Greek  delegation,  each  com- 
prising thirty  or  forty  men,  women  and  children,  most  of  them  in 
their  distinctive  national  garb. 

THE  great  promise  of  a  new  human  idealism  seemed  realized 
as  each  national  group  in  turn  followed  its  time-hallowed  banner 
down  the  long  aisle  through  the  enthusiastic  audience  and  upon 
the  stage  to  the  sound  of  martial  music.  "Chester"  waved  her 
guests  forward  and  Chester's  people  reached  out  friendly  hands 
of  welcome  from  within  the  city's  hospitable  gateway. 

"I  bring  you  some  of  my  people,  their  literature,  art  and  labor," 
said  the  leader  of  each  national  delegation  as  he  mounted  the  stage 
and  stoow  before  "Chester."  "We  welcome  you,"  replied  "Chester" 
with  a  hearty  handclasp.  "We  need  your  literature,  your  art,  your 
labor.  May  your  people  find  here  peace  and  happiness."  Thus 
each  group  passed  through  the  golden  arch  marked  "Chester," 
which  was  borne  by  three  cadets  in  the  uniform  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  College. 

INTERPRETING  THEIR  OLD  LIFE  TO  A  NEW  WORLD 

WHEN  the  seven  national  delegations  had  been  welcomed  and 
seated  with  Chester's  receiving  committee  in  a  great  semi- 
circle upon  the  enlarge  stage,  each  foreign  group  was  called  forth  by 


The  dramatic  instinct  ever  present  in  the  Italians. 
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Russians  assembled  in  the  basement  of  their  church 
to  organise  for  Russia's  share   in  the  pageant. 

"Chester"  to  present  characteristic  music,  costumes  and  activities 
interpreting  the  character  and  life  of  their  people.  Instinctively 
the  audience  honored  each  group  in  turn  by  rising  as  their  banner 
was  brought  forward,  and  their  compatriots,  both  in  the  audience 
and  upon  the  stage,  sang  their  national  hymn.  First  came  the  Bel- 
gians, singing  La  Brabanconne;  then  the  world-honored  tri-color 
of  France  and  her  world-stirring  anthem  The  Marseillaise.  Chil- 
dren who  were  present  in  the  family  groups  of  the  national  delega- 
tions were  especially  active  in  representing  Belgium  and,  France. 
Forming  a  circle  on  the  stage,  aided  by  several  young  women,  all 
in  native  dress  anciently  characteristic  of  Alsace-Lorraine  or  other 
French  or  Belgian  provinces,  these  little  Belgian  and  French  chil- 
dren sang  and  enacted  the  old  folk-song  Sur  Le  Pont  d' Avignon, 
for  centuries  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen. 

"Polska,"  called  "Chester,"  and  the  Polish  delegation  marched 
forward  with  their  new  national  emblem,  the  red  and  white  eagle 
upon  the  red  and  white  banner.  How  the  faces  of  the  Polish  men 
and  women  grouped  in  the  audience  shone  with  new  hope  as  thev 
gazed  on  this  emblem !  After  the  national  anthem,  Bozie  Cos  Polski, 
which  was  rousingly  sung  by  hundreds  of  ardent  Poles,  some  stir- 
ring folk-songs  were  sung  with  great  dramatic  power  bv  a  dis- 
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tinguished  Polish  soloist  whose  picturesque  costume  made  one  think 
he  had  stepped  from  the  romantic  pages  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw. 

ITALIA  was  next  called  forward  and  from  five  hundred  Italians 
in  the  audience  came  a  chorus  of  greeting  to  the  impressive  dele- 
gation of  Italian  leaders  in  beautiful  costumes  who  sang  solos  and 
led  the  entire  audience  in  the  singing  of  their  national  anthem,  Inno 
Di  Garibaldi,  and  the  popular  Santa  Lucia.  Characteristic  of 
the  playful,  art-loving  spirit  of  the  ever-youthful  Italians  was 
the  tarantella  presented  by  an  Italian  man  and  woman  in  native 
costume  who  aroused  memories  of  neighborly  community  life  on 
village  greens  beneath  the  skies  of  La  Bella  Italia. 

Next  came  Russia,  and  in  the  ancient  Russian  folk-song  and 
singing,  in  the  remarkable  accordion  music  played  by  a  Russian 
musician,  in  the  rhythmic  Russian  activities  presented  by  two  Rus- 
sians, were  melodies  and  rhythms  simple  yet  deep  and  profoundly 
stirring. 

THE   religious   spirit  which  flowed  like   a  great,   swelling  tide- 
through  all  the  program  found  a  climax  of  expression  when  the 


Poland   enthusiastically   plays    its   part    in    Chester's 
League  of  Nations. 
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Welsh  delegation  sang  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name,  Let 
Angels  Prostrate  Fall.  Very  impressive,  too,  were  the  wonderful 
costumes,  especially  the  towering  black  hats  which  the  women  wore. 
Several  songs  followed,  among  them  the  old  patriotic  folk-song, 
Hen  Wlad  Fy  Nhadau  (Land  of  My  Father). 

"Hellas,"  came  the  summons,  and  the  Greek  delegation  marched 
forward  in  impressive  rich  costumes  with  beautiful  banners  of  blue 
and  white,  moving  the  audience  to  great  applause,  and  thousands 
of  people  arose  to  their  feet  as  hundreds  of  Greeks  sang  their  in- 
spiring Hymn  to  Liberty. 

UNITED  UNDER  ONE  FLAG 

TT^  INALLY  the  angel,  beautiful  in  white  robes,  with  graceful 
A  wings  of  white  plumage,  appeared  once  more  through  the  dark 
velvet  drapings  back  of  the  stage.  She  summoned  "Chester"  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  which,  with  Pennsylvania's  state  flag,  had  graced 
the  stage  throughout  the  pageant.  All  other  national  flags  were 
draped  around  Old  Glory.  The  stage  full  of  people  in  their  beau- 
tiful costumes,  suggesting  ancient  days  in  many  climes,  arose  with 
the  vast  audience  and  all  together,  with  hearts  which  songs,  memo- 
ries and  fellowship  had  stirred  to  a  new  and  larger  patriotism,  sang 
in  a  great  chorus  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  trumpeters  who  had  signaled  the  advent  of  each  feature 
of  the  program  sounded  another  fanfare  and  the  curtain  descended. 


HESTER'S  League  of  Nations  was  completed  as  a  dramatic 
presentation,  but  only  begun  as  a  new  and  growing  vision,  a 
constantly  enlarging  fellowship  and  a  deepening  devotion  to  democ- 
racy and  fraternity. 


ISO 


Seldom  has  any  American  city  seen  such  a  sight  as 
the  Welsh  singers  presented  in  their  unique  costumes 
and  towering  black  hats  as  they  marched  through 
the  streets  of  Chester  to  participate  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  Old  World  traditions  and  American  customs 
were  fused  in  a  common  purpose — Community 
Service. 
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Pioneering  in  Cuba. — Mr. 
Clarence  H.  MacDonald,  who 
has  had  considerable  exper- 
ience in  playground  work  in 
the  United  States,  has  recently 
gone  to  Cuba  as  director  of 
physical  education  of  the  Ha- 
vana Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  writes  that  he  sees  an 
opportunity  for  some  real  pio- 
neer playground  work  and  that 
he  hopes  very  soon  to  interest 
the  people  of  Havana  in  play- 
grounds. Mr.  MacDonald 
plans  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Cuban  boys  in  an  effort  to  see 
how  they  compare  physically 
with  the  boys  in  the  States. 

From  India. — "I  do  appreci- 
ate your  sending  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND. I  lent  a  copy  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Municipal 
Committee.  He  is  much  in- 
terested in  the  whole  scheme 
of  play  for  schools  and  com- 
munity centers." 

Physical  Efficiency  among 
Honolulu  Boys. — That  Ameri- 
can boys  will  have  to  bestir 
themselves  if  they  are  to  get 
ahead  of  their  Honolulu  com- 
petitors is  shown  by  the  report 
which  has  reached  the  Play- 


ground and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  regarding 
the  badge  test  contests  held  at 
one  of  the  Honolulu  play- 
grounds. 

Sixty-seven  boys  from  8  to 
18  years  of  age  took  the  tests 
worked  out  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  which  thousands  of 
boys  throughout  the  United 
States  have  taken  during  the 
past  few  years.  Of  these  67 
boys,  everyone  passed  the  first 
test  of  chinning  four  times ; 
59  passed  the  second  test  of 
standing  broad  jump,  mini- 
mum 5  feet  9  inches,  and  34 
passed  the  final  test  of  a  60 
yard  dash  at  a  minimum  time 
of  8  3-5  seconds.  Three  boys 
made  the  50  yard  dash  in  7 
seconds. 

The  tests  will  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  those 
who  failed  to  try  again.  Ar- 
rangements have  already  been 
made  for  holding  tests  for 
girls. 

Allegorical  Dramas  Staged. 
— The  Cooperative  Players  of 
New  York,  assisted  by  the 
Film  Players'  Club  of  Brook- 
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lyn  presented  for  two  weeks 
in  the  Armory  of  the  United 
States  Junior  Naval  Reserve 
two  allegorical  dramas  by 
Julius  Hopp,  The  World  En- 
chained and  The  World  Set 
Free. 

Singing  Adds  Much  to  Cin- 
cinnati's Welcome  Home. — 
When  troop  trains  bringing 
their  own  boys  home  were  de- 
layed half  the  night,  Cincinnati 
folks  with  Will  B.  Reeves  of 
War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice as  leader,  whiled  away  the 
time  with  war  songs  so  the 
lads  at  last  found  their  friends 
fresh  and  cheerful.  During  the 
parade  of  Cincinnati's  own. 
groups  of  singers  along  the 
line  of  march  enlivened  the 
waiting  crowds  and  saluted 
the  passing  soldiers. 

A  Community  Sing  in  Con- 
gress.— "And  how  they  did 
sing!  Pretty  nearly  as  wel' 
as  a  good  crowd  of  enthusias- 
tic dough-boys,  gobs  or  leather 
necks.  Could  anything  better 
be  said  for  them?" 

The  song  leader  of  the  Wai 
Department  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  sta- 
tioned at  Washington,  thus 
enthusiastically  refers  to  the 
singing  of  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  their  adjournment 
on  March  4th. 

Starting  with  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  for  an  hour 
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and  a  half  members  of  the 
1918  Congress  who  have  car- 
ried so  heavy  a  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  more  spectators  who 
packed  the  galleries,  sang 
Pack  Up  Your  Troubles;  Old 
Polks  at  Home;  Dixie;  Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning;  Long, 
Long  Trail;  Hail,  Hail,  the 
Gang's  All  Here;  The  Marseil- 
laise; The  Wearing  of  The 
Green;  and  many  other  favorites. 

Many  impromptu  features 
were  introduced  as  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  caught  the  gath- 
ering. There  was  a  solo  by  a 
southern  colonel  and  a  quartet 
Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot, 
sung  by  four  members  of  the 
House.  The  Wearing  of  The 
Green  brought  forth  two  doughty 
Irish  soloists  from  among  the 
representatives.  Keep  Tthe 
Home  Fires  Burning  was  used  a 
second  and  still  a  third  time  for 
a  song  contest  between  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats 
with  Meyer  London,  the  one 
socialist  member  of  the  House, 
acting  as  judge,  assisted  by  the 
galleries  serving  as  advisers. 

In  a  far  corner  a  beautiful 
voice  was  discovered,  the  pos- 
sessor of  which  was  induced 
to  sing  as  solos  Old  Kentucky 
Home  and  Annie  Laurie. 

At  the  close  the  spirit  of 
seriousness  prevailed  and  Auld 
Lang  Syne;  Nearer,  My  God 
To  Thee;  The  Star  Spangled 
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Banner  and  at  the  request  of 
Representative  Cannon,  God  Be 
ivith  You  till  We  Meet  Again, 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  first 
community  singing  in  the  history 
of  Congress. 

The  Community  House  for 
the  American  L  e  g  i  o  n. — I  n 
cities  of  the  first  class  the 
American  Legion,  which  Lieut. 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Lt.  Colonel  Bennet  Clarke  and 
many  others  representing  all 
classes  and  political  faiths  are 
organizing,  will  doubtless  re- 
quire special  clubhouses. 

But  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  the  community  house 
should  specifically  provide 
meeting-places  as  well  as  offices 
for  this  organization.  The 
American  Legion  is  pledged  to 
be  non-partisan  in  character. 
As  such,  "an  association  which, 
will  keep  alive  the  principles 
of  justice,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy for  which  these  veterans 
fought,"  it  should  be  closely 
bound  up  with  the  community 
and  make  its  home  in  the  com- 
munity house.  This  incorpora- 
tion in  the  common  life  may 
help  to  keep  it  from  being  a 
class  organization,  separated 
from  other  social  groups.  We 
look  upon  our  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors  as  an  important 
community  asset  and  upon 
such  an  organization  as  the 
American  Legion  as  a  potential 


source  of  virile  social  virtues. 

Make  It  like  Home.— Word 
comes  from  Port  Townsend, 
Washington:  "W.  C.  C.  S.  at 
Port  Townsend  has  a  splendid 
layout  to  surround  the  soldier 
with  comforts  like  home.  This 
organization  is  extremely  popu- 
lar with  the  Coast  Defense 
Commander  who  urges  that  it 
be  continued  as  long  as  any 
men  are  stationed  at  either  of 
the  forts.  From  all  accounts, 
the  W.  C.  C.  S.  at  Port  Town- 
send  has  done  more  toward 
individual  service  and  service 
in  small  groups  than  any  other 
organization  there." 

The  Ever-Growing  Garden 
Idea. — From  Springfield,  Mass- 
achusetts, comes  the  informa- 
tion that  every  square  foot  of 
the  52  acres  of  park  land  cul- 
tivated last  season  will  be  used 
again  this  year.  Early  in 
April  more  than  half  of  the 
420  gardeners  of  last  year  had 
re-applied  for  their  old  plots. 

About  250 '  factory  gardens 
are  to  be  laid  out  this  year  by 
the  Boston  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Departments  which  will 
allot  space  to  the  School  De- 
partment. Approximately  26 
acres  have  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose. 

An  Experiment  in  Industrial 
Recreation. — The  Carnegie 
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Steel  Company  at  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania,  has  for  six  years 
conducted  a  playground,  well 
equipped  with  apparatus  of  all 
kinds.     The     corporation     has 
now  gone  a  step  further  and 
provided  an  auditorium  with  a 
stage  which  is  helping  greatly 
in  making  possible  communit) 
work.     The  auditorium  is  used 
for   public    meetings,    for   pic- 
ture   shows    which    are    held 
every    afternoon    and    evening 
during  the   entire   playground 
season  and  for  a  practice  place 
for  the  Carnegie  Drum  Corps. 
There   are   three   small   rooms 
in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium 
which   are   used   as   the   office 
of  the   safety   officer  or  gate- 
man,   as   a  rest   room   for  the 
playground  and  other  workers, 
and  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
night  school  which  is  held  for 
the  employed  men  or  boys. 

A  recreation  director  has 
been  appointed  and  under  his 
direction  tennis  courts  are  be- 
ing made  and  a  baseball  team 
organized  for  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  mill.  Future 
plans  involve  the  equipping  of 
the  auditorium  for  basketball, 
a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  club, 
and  social  evenings  for  the 
older  Italian  girls  and  boys 
who  have  outgrown  the  play- 
ground. 

Special  Swimming  Pool  for 
Tuberculous. — The  department 
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of  Physical  Training  and  Rec- 
reation of  Eveleth,  Minnesota 
will  add  to  its  summer  pro- 
gram of  five  playgrounds  and 
two  swimming  pools,  an  open 
air  school  for  tubercular  chil- 
dren at  one  of  the  lakes  near 
town. 

A  Much  Used  Swimming 
Pool. — Los  Angeles  has  a 
swimming  plant  used  by  al- 
most one  thousand  people 
daily,  for  the  construction  of 
which  a  park  commissioner 
was  responsible,  but  which  is 
operated  and  supervised  by  the 
Playground  Department. 

There  are  two  pools  of  con- 
crete and  cement  construction, 
both  of  which  are  40  ft.  wide 
by  125  ft.  long,  varying  from 
2  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  depth.  The 
building  which  surrounds  the 
pools  provides  for  executive 
quarters,  toilets,  showers,  hair- 
drying  rooms  and  locker  and 
dressing  rooms  both  for  men 
and  women.  The  approximate 
cost  of  the  two  plunges  and 
the  building  complete  was 
$15,000,  the  Park  Department 
doing  the  construction  work 
with  its  own  working  crew. 

The  plant  is  located  in  Ex- 
position Park  where  there  is  a 
43  acre  athletic  field,  a  2  acre 
children's  playground  and  ap- 
proximately 75  acres  of  park- 
ing space  on  which  there  are 
located  a  county  museum,  a 
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state  exposition  and  an  arm- 
ory. It  is  hoped  that  there 
will  later  be  built  in  this  park 
a  stadium  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  25  or  30,000. 

Transformation  of  the  River 
Front.— The  city  of  Albany 
took  over  an  old  pier  on  which 
a  dozen  or  more  unsightly  and 
dilapidated  old  ware  houses 
were  situated.  These  were 
razed.  The  broken  down  bulk- 
heads were  replaced  by  con- 
crete dock  halls  with  landings 
at  several  places  for  various 
kinds  of  pleasure  and  motor 
boats.  On  the  pier,  which  is 
900  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide, 
were  erected  two  shelters,  one 
band  stand,  and  one  public 
comfort  station  of  architectural 
merit.  The  city  leased  ground 
on  the  pier  to  the  Albany 
Yacht  Club,  which  erected  a 
splendid  club  house,  harmon- 
izing with  the  buildings  put 
up  by  the  city.  The  surface 
of  the  pier  was  paved  with 
concrete  with  geometrical  fig- 
ures of  red  promenade  tiles. 
Openings  were  left  and  trees 
planted  to  add  to  the  general 
appearance  and  to  provide 
shelter. 

The  use  of  the  pier  is  great- 
est during  the  warm  months 
when  the  park  benches  are 
used  to  capacity.  The  recrea- 
tion pier,  besides  being  a 
popular  addition  to  the  park 


system,  is  so  situated  that  it 
is  in  plain  sight  of  all  people 
coming  to  Albany  by  train  or 
boat,  giving  visitors  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  first  impression 
of  the  city. 

A  New  Year-Round  Recrea- 
tion System. — Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
has  completed  its  arrange- 
ment for  a  year-round  recrea- 
tion system  to  be  financed  dur- 
ing the  present  year  by  the 
Patriotic  Service  League,  but 
which,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
will  be  provided  for  in  the 
budget  of  the  School  Board. 
Mr.  D.  S.  Leland,  who  has  had 
several  years  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  physical  education 
and  a  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work- 
er, has  been  selected  as  super- 
intendent of  recreation. 

Playgrounds  in  Louisville, 
Ky. — The  report  of  the  super- 
visor of  recreation  at  Louis- 
ville shows  that  during  the 
season  of  1918,  22  playgrounds, 
19  for  white  and  3  for  colored 
children  were  operated,  and  in 
addition  3  playfields  were  in 
operation  from  June  17th  until 
August  31st.  The  total  cost 
of  conducting  the  22  play- 
grounds was  $7,707.36  or  $3.51 
per  playground  for  each  oper- 
ating day  of  eight  hours.  Of 
this  amount  $6,343.07  was 
spent  for  salaries,  $1,364.29  for 
supplies. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  playground  work  in 
Louisville,  some  of  the  play- 
grounds were  in  operation  for 
twelve  hours  each  day,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  extra 
hour  of  daylight  which  made 
it  possible  to  extend  the  time 
without  additional  cost  of 
lighting. 

Milwaukee  Says  "More."— 
Social  Centers,  Playgrounds, 
Evening  Schools,  and  Vaca- 
tion Schools  are  financed  by  a 
special  mill  tax  in  Milwaukee. 
The  School  Board  Extension 
Department  in  charge  of  these 
activities  was  created  by  vote 
of  the  people  in  April,  1912, 
and  given  for  its  fund  a  special 
tax  not  to  exceeed  .2  mill. 

This  limitation  of  the  fund 
to  .2  mill  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble during  the  past  few  years 
to  satisfy  Milwaukee's  demand 
for  more  open  schoolhouses. 

Realizing  the  imperative 
need  of  larger  funds,  Milwau- 
kee on  April  1,  1919,  again 
through  popular  vote,  decided 
to  increase  the  Extension  fund 
tax  from  .2  to  .4  mill. 

The  vote  polled  was  a  most 
splendid  endorsement  of  ac- 
tivities for  which  the  Public 
School  Extension  Department 
stands. 

Of  the  six  questions  and 
bond  issues  up  for  decision  at 
the  election,  the  one  regarding 


the  Extension  fund  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes 
and  also  the  largest  majority. 

This  doubling  of  the  tax  will 
allow  Milwaukee  $230,000  in 
1920  to  be  used  for  Social 
Centers,  Playgrounds,  Evening 
Schools,  Vacation  Schools,  and 
Street  Trades  Supervision. 

Should  the  School  Board 
take  advantage  of  this  limit 
of  the  tax  for  the  coming  year, 
the  fund  would  be  apportioned 
about  as  follows: 
Social  Centers  $100,000 

Playgrounds  50,000 

Evening  Schools  25,000 

Summer  Schools  38,000 

Office  12,000 

Contingent  5,000 


$230,000 

Improvements  in  East  Or- 
ange.— A  new  playground,  ap- 
proximately 530  ft.  x  350  ft,  ad- 
jacent to  one  of  the  public 
schools,  has  just  been  pur- 
chased by  the  City  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  at  a  cost 
of  $28,000.  The  Board  of  Rec- 
reation Commissioners  will 
perfect  plans  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  field,  ex- 
pending about  $15,000  on  the 
work. 

Mr.  Alden  Freeman,  one  of 
the  public  spirited  citizens  of 
the  community  is  improving 
Elmwood  Park  Playground  of 
nine  acres  as  a  memorial  to 
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his  father,  Joel  Francis  Free- 
man. Mr.  Freeman  has  let  a 
contract  for  $100,000  and  his 
plans,  if  carried  out  in  full,  will 
involve  an  expenditure  of  an 
additional  $50,000.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  improved  play- 
ground .  will  be  a  depressed 
oval  playfield  about  450  ft.  x 
275  ft.  which  can  be  used  as  a 
skating  rink  in  winter. 

Activity  in  Lexington. — The 
Civic  League  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  has  maintained  play- 
grounds in  Lexington  for  six- 
teen years  or  more  and  has 
raised  approximately  $45,000 
which  was  added  to  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  School  Board 
for  a  public  school  in  the  poor 
district  of  the  town  with  all 
facilities  for  manual  training 
and  for  the  social  use  of  the 
building.  Since  its  comple- 
tion, the  Civic  League  has 
maintained  an  interesting 
schedule  of  social  and  recrea- 
tional activities  in  the  build- 
ing. 

Increase   in  Memphis. — The 

city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
appropriated  $12,000  for  play- 
grounds. This  is  double  the 
amount  heretofore  allowed. 

Denver's  Motor  City. — A 
large  tree-covered  but  other- 
wise unimproved  park  has  been 
turned  into  an  automobile 


camp  in  Denver.  The  park  is 
fenced  off  by  a  heavy  cable  on 
cement  posts.  There  are  a 
dance  floor,  tennis  courts,  play- 
ground apparatus  and  a  great 
open  pavilion  where  one  can 
cook  on  electric  stoves,  elec- 
tricity supplied  through  a  slot 
machine.  The  big  lake  affords 
opportunity  for  fishing,  boating 
and  swimming.  A  road  map 
of  Denver  and  vicinity  more 
than  ten  feet  high,  has  been 
erected.  In  1918,  10,901  visit- 
ors in  2,894  cars  used  the 
camp  facilities.  The  streets  are 
cleaned  and  sprinkled  daily. 
Mail  is  delivered.  There  are 
236  camping  lots  20  x  30  feet. 

New  York  Play  Schools.— 
The  Federation  for  Child 
Study  established  a  Play 
School  at  Hudson  Guild  in 
1917.  So  successful  was  this 
school  and  so  conclusively  did 
it  show  the  great  need  for  such 
work  that  in  1918  through  the 
cooperation  of  various  agencies, 
eight  schools  were  conducted. 
Handicraft,  singing,  dancing, 
dramatics,  storytelling  and  ex- 
cursions filled  the  happy  days. 
A  luncheon  was  served  at  noon, 
milk  and  crackers  in  the  after- 
noon. Immediately  after  lunch 
was  a  rest  hour,  with  sleep 
for  the  little  ones  and  quiet 
games  or  reading  for  those 
older.  There  were  baths,  first 
aid,  physical  examinations, 
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conferences  with  mothers.  The 
Federation  feels  that  its  dis- 
tinctive contribution  was  in 
thus  endeavoring  to  provide 
for  the  whole  child  and  for  the 
whole  day. 

Island  Gift  to  Boy  Scouts.— 

Edward  Bok  has  bought  and 
presented  to  the  Boy  Scout 
Council  of  Philadelphia  Treas- 
ure Island,  which  has  been 
used  by  the  Scouts  for  the  past 
six  years  as  a  camping  ground. 
The  island  is  in  the  Delaware 
River  and  consists  of  over 
fifty  acres  of  wooded  and  mea- 
dow land  of  high  elevation. 

Parks  and  Recreation. — The 

official  quarterly  publication 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents,  is  de- 
voting considerable  thought  to 
the  needs  of  public  recreation 
and  is  doing  a  valuable  piece 
of  work  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  park  superintend- 
ents who  occupy  so  strategic 
a  position  in  regard  to  the 
cities'  recreational  resources 
the  possibility  of  service 
through  park  resources. 

Carrying  Recreation  from 
the  City  to  the  Country. — 
From  the  Detroit  Recreation 
Commission  comes  the  story 
of  a  little  girl,  Helen  by  name, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  play- 
ground clubs,  who  recently 


moved  to  a  rural  district  in 
Michigan. 

In  writing  to  her  former 
club  leader  she  states  that  she 
is  conducting  her  own  club 
which  she  calls  the  "Lilac 
Club"  because  it  is  held  under 
a  large  lilac  bush. 

The  Wednesday  Afternoon 
Club  to  which  Helen  belonged 
has  voted  to  appoint  a  girl  to 
write  her  each  week  about 
what  the  club  is  doing.  In 
this  way  she  will  be  kept  in 
touch  with  her  old  club  and 
made  to  feel  she  is  still  one 
of  the  group,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  will  receive  sugges- 
tions which  will  help  her  in 
her  Lilac  Club. 

How  Much  Space  for  Play? 

— The  committee  on  standard- 
ization of  Schoolhouse  Plan- 
ning and  Construction  of  the 
National  Education  Associa- 
tion is  interested  in  securing 
all  possible  information  regard- 
ing the  proportionate  amount 
of  space  allowed  for  play 
around  school  buildings  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  space 
allowed  the  buildings  them- 
selves. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  would  be 
very  glad  to  receive  informa- 
tion from  recreation  and  school 
officials  which  would  be  help- 
ful to  Mr.  F.  J.  Cooper,  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  What 
is  the  actual  amount  of  space 
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allowed  in  your  city  for  school  Due. — Mr.  Frank  P.  Goodwin 
building  and  for  play  space  states  that  two  of  the  para- 
around  the  building?  What  in  graphs  published  in  the  April 
your  judgment  should  be  the  PLAYGROUND,  beginning  "The 
amount  of  play  space  in  pro-  number  of  these,  etc."  .  .  . 
portion  to  the  space  occupied  and  ending  "Hold  such  meet- 
by  the  building?  ings  on  nights  when  the  great- 
Suggestions  should  be  sent  est  number  of  workers  are 
to  the  editor  of  THE  PLAY-  present"  were  taken  by  him  di- 
GROUND.  rectly  from  Mr.  Berg's  reports. 

He  requests  that  we  give  Mr. 

Credit  to  Whom  Credit  Is  Berg  credit  for  this. 


The  Community,  Home  of  Lost  Talents* 

JOSEPH    LEE,    President    of    Community    Service    (Incorporated) 

When  Theseus  came  as  a  youth  to  Athens,  one  of  the  dangers 
he  encountered  on  the  road  was  from  Procrustes,  whose  per- 
sonal peculiarity  it  was  to  put  travellers  into  a  bed  he  had  in  his 
castle,  and,  if  the  traveller  was  too  long  for  the  bed,  to  cut  him 
off  to  fit  it — if  he  was  too  short,  to  stretch  him  out.  It  was  the 
first  suggestion  the  future  King  of  Athens  had  of  what  the  city 
meant  to  human  life.  The  story  says  that  Theseus  killed  Pro- 
crustes, but  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  stayed  dead  and  that  no  city  is 
yet  free  of  him. 

The  great  fight  of  the  time  is  not  that  between  labor  and 
capital  but  a  deeper  conflict  which  will  have  to  be  fought  out 
under  any  industrial  system  whatever,  whether  of  capitalism, 
socialism,  or  anarchy, — the  fight,  namely,  between  producer  and 
consumer,  or  between  man  and  the  machine. 

Thus  far  we  have  to  say  that  the  machine  has  won.  Man 
lives  not  as  he  chooses,  not  as  nature  intended  him  to  live,  but 
as  machinery  decrees.  The  machine  today  stands  for  the  victory 
of  material  results,  of  securing  the  outward  means  of  living, 
over  life  itself.  We  have  won  the  whole  world — or  at  least 
more  than  primitive  man  suspected  there  was  of  it  to  be  won — 
and  in  the  process  we  have  lost  ourselves. 


*  Address  delivered  before  National  Conference  on  Social  Work,  At- 
lantic City,  New  Jersey,  June  1-8,   1919 
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Man  is  by  nature  an  outdoor  animal,  a  hunter,  a  fighter  and 
a  fisherman.  The  machine  has  locked  him  up  in  factories  and 
tenement  houses  where  he  sickens  and  dies  not  from  physical 
disease  alone  but  also  from  homesickness. 

In  ancient  times  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  industrialism — 
though  not  then  aggravated  by  machinery — was,  for  the  upper 
classes,  found  in  slavery.  The  rulers  reserved  to  themselves  the 
ancient  and  instinctive  pursuits  of  war,  of  hunting  and  of  gov- 
ernment. Industrial  work  was  relegated  to  the  slaves.  Out  of 
this  form  of  civilization,  with  all  its  evils,  came  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  art,  in  music  and  in  science ;  and  life,  for  the  ruling 
class,  reached  a  higher  level  than  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  advance  of  the  industrial  arts. 

Our  problem  ever  since  has  been  to  conserve  these  benefits 
and  at  the  same  time  to  abolish  the  institution  that  first  made 
them  possible.  The  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved.  Slavery  has 
not  been  abolished.  It  has  rather  been  dispersed,  shared  among 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  population,  mitigated  but  not  sub- 
dued. 

The  great  evil  of  our  industrial  civilization  is  defeated 
instinct.  The  restoring  of  expressive  life  is  the  one  great  prob- 
lem of  the  day.  It  is  balked  expression,  not  physcial  need,  that  is 
at  the  root  of  all  the  social  disturbance  of  the  present  time, 
and  such  disturbance  is  the  most  hopeful  symptom  in  the  situ- 
ation. It  is  the  pain  that  nature  sends  as  discipline  to  all  dis- 
orders of  the  social  body. 

The  uneasiness  is  not  peculiar  to  the  so-called  working 
classes,  although  they  are  by  far  the  greatest  sufferers.  We  none 
if  us  can  find  within  the  boundaries  of  a  civilized  calling  a 
full  expression  of  our  higher  powers.  Even  in  entering  a 
profession  we  must  bid  goodbye  to  the  goddess  at  the  door. 

In  every  one  of  us  there  are  divine  voices  unanswered,  au- 
thoritative mandates  unfulfilled.  We  have  refused  adventure, 
renounced  the  path  we  might  have  followed,  heard  one  door 
after  another  shutting  behind  us  and  the  fading  of  some  accent 
that  had  the  power  to  reach  our  soul. 

The  loss  is  not  of  pleasure.  The  ways  of  true  expression 
are  austere.  Our  life  has  probably  been  the  softer  for  the  stifling 
of  the  artistic  instincts.  It  is  the  spirit  that  has  suffered — and  the 
soul.  It  is  as  men  and  women  that  we  fail.  We  are  not  as  real  or 
as  interesting  as  we  promised ;  there  is  not  as  much  of  us  as  there 
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should  have  been.  Our  loss  of  utterance  has  dwarfed  our  growth 
and  made  us  less  acceptable  to  God  and  man. 

If  it  is  so  with  the  fortunately  placed — with  the  lucky 
minority  who  have  found  employment  in  the  tasks  not  yet  subdued 
to  the  machine — what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  great  majority? 
What  outlet  is  there  for  the  life  dedicated  to  the  tending  of  some 
fool-proof  machine?  A  fool's  life  indeed,  aimed  to  the  inevitable 
fate  of  fools — its  own  destruction. 

A  partial  remedy  will  some  day  be  found  within  industry  it- 
self. We  cannot  forsee,  nor  can  I  imagine,  the  coming  of  a  day 
when  industry  will  be  generally  Ruskinized,  made  expressive  of 
the  creative  instinct.  Something,  however,  will  be  done  by  co- 
operation. That  now  is  certain, — that  industry  shall  no  longer  be 
carried  on  as  a  private  matter,  but  shall  be  made  the  business  and 
the  expression  of  all  the  people  and  especially  of  those  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  each  established  unit  of  production.  Something 
will  be  recovered  in  expression  through  the  team  sense.  There 
will  be  escape  from  thraldom,  and  the  sense  of  personality  en- 
larged. 

But  as  concerns  expression  of  the  creative  and  artistic  in- 
stincts, the  escape  must  for  as  long  as  we  can  foresee  be  found 
outside  the  job  if  the  worker  is,  in  any  true  sense,  to  live.  The 
issue  is  literally  that  of  life  and  death. 

It  is  here  that  the  function  of  the  community  comes  in.  It  is 
its  business  to  find  the  way  of  the  lost  talents,  the  path  we  might 
have  followed  but  refused,  the  expression  that  the  tyranny  of 
the  machine  has  thus  far  denied  to  us.  Full  expression  it  cannot 
provide.  There  is  no  complete  solution  of  the  tragedy,  but  some 
alleviation  may  be  reached. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  community,  through  the  school,  to 
educate  children  not  merely  to  become  the  fool  complement  of 
the  fool-proof  machine  but  to  be  capable  of  leading  in  some  re- 
spects a  human  life,  to  teach  them  the  humanities — the  methods 
of  expression  and  appreciation,  in  song  and  art  and  literature,  in 
drama  and  in  games,  of  the  sporting  and  creative  instincts. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  community  to  find  a  way  for  these 
talents  in  grown-up  life,  to  open  up  and  guard  the  avenues  of 
expression,  to  clear  a  space  for  the  expanding  powers.  It  must 
provide  the  theatres,  schools,  libraries,  playgrounds,  art  museums, 
social  centers  and  other  appliances  that  the  spirit  needs. 

The  community  must  also  find  the  training  and  the  occasions 
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for  the  worthy  expression  of  its  own  personality  and  life.  For 
of  all  the  lost  talents,  that  of  belonging,  of  being  a  true  member 
of  the  community,  is  the  greatest  and  for  many  in  our  large  cities 
the  least  expressed.  To  be  a  true  neighbor,  citizen,  patriot, — to 
take  on  the  state  so  that  what  it  does  you  do,  to  have  the  state 
within  you  so  that  all  that  wounds  the  public  life  hurts  you — is 
to  recover  the  top  root  of  existence,  to  lay  hold  of  the  most  vital 
of  all  the  strands  of  life. 

It  is  life  that  we  are  seeking:  what  shall  be  the  spirit  of  our 
search  ? 

It  must  be  carried  on  in  humble  submission  to  the  laws  of 
art.  Amateur — the  lover — is  a  good  name  to  deserve.  A  little 
service,  if  sincere,  may  achieve  communion.  The  birds  are  ama- 
teurs and  they  are  still  our  teachers.  Man  plays  on  many  strings 
and  cannot  be  an  expert  on  them  all. 

And  our  search  must  be  heartily  pursued.  We  cannot  be 
great  artists  in  our  avocations,  but  in  what  strength  we  can  give 
to  them  we  must  do  our  best:  the  gods  have  never  blessed  half- 
hearted service.  We  must  make  of  every  town  an  Oberammergau. 
We  must  serve  music  and  art  and  literature  and  science  in  the 
religious  spirit  if  we  would  have  them  dwell  with  us.  The  com- 
munity will  never  be  the  home  of  the  lost  talents  until  it  learns 
to  serve  the  banished  gods. 

We  must  reveal  the  lost  talents  not  only  of  the  talented  but  of 
all  the  rest.  We  must  have  community  singing,  pageantry, 
dramatics, — mass  expression  for  those  too  shy  to  star.  We  must 
have  beginners*  classes  where  each  singer,  actor,  ball  or  tennis 
player  will  find  others  as  helpless  as  himself.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  To  be  always  a  duffer  is  depressing:  occasional  vic- 
tory is  a  necessary  tonic  for  us  all.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
the  most  helpless  has  in  him  once  he  has  tasted  blood. 

And  many  of  the  inept  should  be  stars — differing  indeed  from 
other  stars  in  glory — but  not  without  a  special  radiance. 

Certain  practical  suggestions  are  important.  We  must  re- 
veal the  lost  talents  not  only  of  the  talented  but  of  the  mass. 

It  is  those  who  do  not  want  to  sing  that  want  to  most.  If  you 
can  once  get  them  up  on  the  table  to  do  their  little  song,  they  will 
be  the  better  for  it  ever  after,  and  the  more  scared  they  are  the 
more  benefit  will  they  derive.  It  is  doing  what  you  can't  do  that 
emancipates.  Moreover  it  may  be  that  you  can.  The  glib  are  not 
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always  the  most  eloquent.  Genius  is  often  chokebored  and  in 
danger  of  exploding  on  first  discharge. 

Besides,  we  all  need  great  occasions,  times  when  we  are 
carried  beyond  ourselves.  The  need  of  orgies  is  fundamental  in 
human  nature.  "Farmer  Giles  in  a  moment  of  conviction  empties 
his  rum  barrel  into  the  brook.  Next  morning  when  he  awakes 
cold  and  uninspired,  what  substitute  have  you  to  offer  him?"  The 
substitute  for  the  saloon  must  be  not  merely  a  place  but  an  ex- 
perience, the  experience  of  getting  beyond  yourself,  of  doing  what 
you  could  not  do,  expending  the  power  that  was  never  there, 
achieving  a  new  dimension  of  the  soul.  We  must  call  into  action 
the  adenoid  gland,  exploit  the  whole  power  of  the  organism, 
straighten  out  the  last  kink  of  personality  and  be  for  once  our- 
selves. 

Orgies  are  dangerous,  of  course.  So  is  life.  But  it  is  well  to 
live  wholly  if  it  is  only  once  than  never  to  have  touched  your 
maximum.  The  danger,  where  the  lines  are  laid  out  beforehand, 
is  not  really  great.  Boys  that  outdo  themselves  in  football  are  sel- 
dom the  ones  that  get  hurt,  and  full  expression  according  to  the 
laws  of  art  is  not  demoralization  but  the  attaining  of  a  higher  round. 
The  thing  is  to  give  yourself  wholly  to  the  spirit  but  to  look  out  at 
the  start  what  spirit  it  is  to  which  you  give  yourself.  I  have 
sometimes  imagined  that  the  significance  of  baptism  was  full  sur- 
render to  the  greater  power :  the  river  knows  the  way. 

We  are  always  saying  community  expression  must  come  up 
from  the  people,  not  be  imposed  from  above.  If  so,  why  don't 
we  leave  the  people  alone  and  let  it  come?  Well,  there  was  once 
a  boy  trying  to  sell  peanuts  on  a  train,  and  nobody  would  buy. 
Then  he  went  through  and  gave  every  man  a  peanut.  After  that 
he  sold  all  the  bags  he  had.  Of  course  the  peanut  must  be  a 
good  one.  I 

But  the  people  must  be  in  it  from  the  first.  It  is  the  function 
makes  the  organ  but  the  organ  must  be  there  to  be  informed.  It 
is  the  old  case  of  hen  and  egg.  Service  to  a  community  must  be- 
gin with  a  representative  committee  of  the  town,  composed  of 
people  representing  not  organization  (for  then  it  would  be  merely 
a  diplomatic  meeting)  but  the  city  as  a  whole.  And  the  committee 
must  grow  with  its  function  and  throw  out  sub-committees  as  the 
work  develops.  The  outside  leader  must  start  training  classes  and 
develop  not  only  committees  but  volunteers,  helping  each  local  or- 
ganization to  do  its  own  work  effectively.  Public  opinion  must  be 
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organized  through  meetings  and  a  newspaper  campaign.  Appro- 
priations must  be  secured  and  money  raised  until  the  community 
itself  is  possessed  of  its  own  purpose  and  of  the  means  of  realizing 
it.  Community  work  of  an  outside  organization  is  a  failure  un- 
less it  makes  itself  unnecessary. 


Substitutes  for  the  Saloon* 

REV.  RAYMOND  CALKINS,  D.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  the  year  1901  a  volume  was  published  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liquor  Problem  on  Substitutes 
for  the  Saloon.  The  Committee  of  Fifty  was  a  volunteer  or- 
ganization of  well-known  men  of  academic  life  and  men  of  af- 
fairs who  proposed  to  "collect  and  to  collate  impartially  all  access- 
ible facts  which  bear  upon  the  problem on  which 

thoughtful  students  of  various  traditions  and  tendencies  might 
agree."  The  volume  on  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon  dealt  with  a 
single  aspect  of  the  liquor  problem.  It  studied  the  liquor  saloon 
as  it  exists  in  our  American  cities  and  took  account  of  only  one  of 
its  characteristics;  its  contribution  to  sociability,  its  importance  as 
a  factor  in  the  social  and  recreative  life  of  its  patrons,  and,  in  a 
larger  sense,  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  American  liquor  saloon 
not  only  furnished  an  immense  opportunity  for  social  relaxation 
and  fellowship  for  all  grades  of  men  in  our  large  cities,  but  that 
it  was  without  a  serious  competitor  in  this  important  social  func- 
tion. Practically  every  kind  of  liquor  saloon  from  the  cheapest 
and  lowest  grog-shop  to  the  gilded  palaces  of  the  avenues  made  its 
appeal  to  an  immense  constituency,  not  only  because  it  satisfied  an 
abnormal  craving  for  drink,  but  because  it  satisfied  a  normal  de- 
sire for  fellowship,  social  freedom  and  recreation.  And,  further- 
more, when  one  searched  the  community  for  other  agencies  which 
supply  the  same  social  opportunity  without  retailing  intoxicating 
liquors,  these  were  not  to  be  found.  The  liquor  saloon  appeared, 
that  is,  to  have  been  given  the  almost  exclusive  function  of  supply- 
ing the  rational  need  of  relaxation  of  the  majority  of  the  men  of 
our  great  cities.  At  least,  it  was  the  poor  man's  only  club. 


*  Address  delivered  before  National   Conference  of   Social  Work,  At- 
lantic City,  New  Jersey,  June  1-8,  1919 
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The  rest  of  the  volume  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  how  such 
social  opportunity  could  best  be  provided  apart  from  the  danger- 
ous and  degrading  appeal  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  conclusions 
reached  in  this  volume  on  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon  were  widely 
discussed.  Divergent  views  were  held.  The  saloon  men  and  ad- 
vocates of  the  liquor  interests  seized  upon  this  report  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  social  necessity  of  the  liquor  saloon,  the  abolition  of 
which  would  be  a  form  of  social  injustice.  Other  public-spirited 
persons  questioned  if  the  saloon  ought  in  all  fairness  to  go  until 
other  substitutes  for  the  social  opportunity  undoubtedly  supplied 
by  the  saloon  had  been  discovered  and  provided;  while  a  third 
group  composed  chiefly  of  those  who  believed  in  the  immediate 
and  total  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  argued  that  men  enter  a 
saloon  primarily  for  drink;  that  this  drink  habit  is  abnormal  and 
artificial;  that  the  saloon  thus  "creates  an  abnormal  demand  for 
itself,  and  that  when  it  is  abolished  and  its  abnormal  competition 
removed,  the  home,  in  particular,  and  normal  business,  recreational 
and  uplift  enterprises  would  soon  fill  in  with  sound  tissue  the  cav- 
ity in  the  body  political  made  by  extirpating  the  saloon  cancer." 
Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 

StU<ly    WaS    made'       And    the    time    haS    COmC 
when   a   sound   judgment   can   be   reached   on 

this  subject  which  has  extraordinary  social  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  experience  of  these  years. has  definitely  proved,  if  any 
proof  were  needed,  that  the  saloon  is  in  no  sense  a  social  necessity. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  an  unmitigated  social  evil.  In  spite  of  all 
warnings  and  protests,  in  the  face  of  an  awakened  public  intelli- 
gence and  an  aroused  public  indignation,  it  continued  its  flagrant 
abuses,  its  vicious  work,  its  sinister  influence  on  private  and  po- 
litical morality,  until  at  last  the  conscience  of  the  country  has 
swept  it  aside  and  the  United  States  of  America  has  become  the 
first  great  saloonless  nation  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  the  experience  of  these  years  has  shown 
that  no  appreciable  progress  in  the  provision  of  saloon  substitutes 
was  possible  so  long  as  the  saloon  remained  in  any  form  what- 
soever. The  hope  expressed  in  the  volume  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifty  that  the  saloon  might  gradually  be  shorn  of  its  social 
features,  while,  in  the  meantime  these  were  provided  by  the  com- 
munity, by  private  philanthropy  or  commercial  enterprise,  was 
proved  to  be  without  foundation.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
much  advance  was  made  in  the  development  of  the  civic  conscience 
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and  the  general  recognition  of  social  responsibility.  Innumerable 
agencies  for  reaching  the  men  and  boys  of  our  great  urban  centers 
have  been  organized.  Motion  pictures  have  come  to  be  a  great 
national  industry  and  have  provided,  in  the  main,  wholesome 
recreation  for  millions  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Parks  and  play- 
grounds have  become  a  regular  adjunct  of  city  life.  A  great  na- 
tional playground  association  has  organized  outdoor  recreation 
for  young  arid  old  alike.  Club  life  through  the  medium  of  benefit 
societies,  settlements  and  civic  organizations,  has  thrived  as  never 
before.  Churches  have  ceased  to  exist  solely  for  religious  worship 
on  Sunday,  and  have  become  more  and  more  a  home  for  the 
people  during  the  week ;  schoolhouses  have  been  utilized  as  com- 
munity and  social  centers,  and  advances  in  housing  conditions 
have  made  possible  a  larger  measure  of  social  opportunity  in  the 
home.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  great  advance,  no  appreciable  progress 
was  made  in  combating  the  social  appeal  of  the  saloon.  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  per-ad venture  that  the  problem  of  providing 
the  needed  social  opportunity  furnished  by  the  saloon  can  be  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  only  when  the  saloon  itself  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

Liquor  Not  a  Again,  the  extraordinary  social  emergency  cre- 
Necessary  Ad-  ated  b  the  Great  War  has  demonstrated  be- 

junct  to  Social 

Fellowship  yond  doubt  that  liquor  is  not  a  necessary  ad- 

junct to  social  fellowship;  that  men  given  right  conditions  can 
have  the  recreation  which  satisfies  under  a  strictly  total  abstinence 
regime.  When  the  history  of  the  Great  War  is  written,  one 
of  its  most  glowing  chapters  will  be  the  wholly  unparallelled 
and  successful  efforts  made  to  provide  for  the  social  recre- 
ation of  the  soldiers  overseas  and  in  the  camps  at  home. 
An  amount  of  energy,  of  thought,  of  money  and  of  unified  or- 
ganization has  been  developed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  undreamed  of  before  the  war  began.  All  kinds  of  agencies 
have  joined  forces,  the  most  diverse  religious  communions  have 
united;  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Library  Association,  the  Christian 
Associations  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Jewish  welfare 
societies,  and  the  war  camp  activity  branches  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, have  all  been  working  hand  in  glove  to  supply  our 
soldiers  at  home  and  abroad  with  recreational  opportunity  which 
will  banish  the  tedium  of  camp  life  and  offset  the  allurements 
of  vice.  So  successful  have  these  efforts  been,  in  the  main,  that 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  problem  has  been  solved  under 
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war  conditions  of  satisfying  the  social  instinct  without  the  meretrt- 
cious  aid  of  whiskey  and  beer.  The  men  themselves  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  to  this.  They  have  had  a  "good  time"  with- 
out the  degrading  appeals  of  intoxication  or  of  social  vice. 

Again,  an  immense  advantage  accrues  from  the  fact  that 
this  work  has  been  done  in  our  own  land,  and  under  home  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  abroad.  It  has  been  done  under  our  own 
eyes  and  in  our  own  American  communities.  Not  only  in  the 
segregation  of  the  camp,  but  in  the  more  normal  life  of  communi- 
ties near  which  large  bodies  of  men  in  training  for  army  and 
navy  have  been  found.  Service  clubs,  canteens,  huts  and  other 
social  centers  have  been  organized,  where  men  in  great  numbers 
have  gathered,  and  have  found  wholesome  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  fellowship.  A  double  discovery  has  been  made. 
Welfare  organizations  have  discovered  that  they  can  do  this  thing ; 
and  the  men  have  discovered  that  they  do  not  need  liquor  in  order 
to  have  in  a  real  sense  "the  best  kind  of  a  time." 
Experiences  in  To  these  results,  another,  and  perhaps  the 

SurAltufe^Now       most    siSnifkant   of    all>    must   now   be    added. 
Available  Certain  great  states  of  the  Union  have   with- 

in recent  years  written  prohibition  laws  into  their  constitu- 
tionfe.  The  saloons  have  been  already  banished  from  certain 
great  urban  centers  for  a  period  long  enough  to  enable  us 
to  answer  accurately  the  question  of  how  social  substitutes  for 
the  saloon  have  developed  in  the  absence  of  the  saloon  it- 
self. It  is,  I  think,  quite  safe  to  say  that  this  experience  makes 
it  now  possible  to  gauge  with  some  degree  of  definiteness  the 
course  to  be  pursued  all  over  the  country  when  prohibition  becomes 
a  national  reality.  These  results  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  Much  saloon  property  is  gradually  taken  over  by  philan- 
thropic enterprises,  and  by  business  interests  which  use  the  prem- 
ises as  soft  drink  establishments,  billiard  and  pool  rooms,  and 
similar  resorts;  (2)  the  natural  centers  of  recreation,  especially 
the  home,  take  the  place  of  the  saloon  when  the  abnormal  appeal 
to  the  drink  appetite  has  been  removed;  (3)  the  provisions  for 
social  comfort  and  recreation  formerly  provided  by  the  saloon 
are  easily  within  the  reach  of  civic  and  philanthropic  enterprise, 
when  once  the  saloon  itself  has  been  abolished. 
Conversion  by  (1)  The  abolition  of  the  saloon  has  natur- 

o?sriooSeproie*r-     ally  su&g^sted  to  public-spirited  citizens,  to  set- 
ty  into  Clubs  tlements    and    to    other    welfare    organizations, 
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the  possibility  of  using  vacated  saloon  property  for  restaurants, 
temperance  bars  and  social  centers  for  former  saloon  habitues. 
The  following  extract  from  articles  in  the  daily  papers  indicate  the 
scope  of  some  of  these  projects : 

"Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Settlement,  the  United 
Community  Club  is  now  installed  at  404  East  Sixty- fourth  Street 
in  the  premises  lately  occupied  by  the  Suburban  Cafe,  which  was 
one  of  the  best-patronized  saloons  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
movement  of  taking  over  abandoned  saloons  and  turning  them 
into  clubs  for  men  and  boys  has  been  started  and  financed  by 
a  gentleman  who  prefers  to  have  his  name  not  mentioned.  The 
work  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Miss  Rosalie  Manning, 
head-worker  of  the  settlement. 

"This  club  is  the  third  of  the  kind  to  be  started  in  a  week. 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  not  to  do  away  with  the  gang  spirit,  but 
to  establish  gathering  places  where  the  gang  spirit  may  be  led 
and  directed.  The  rooms  have  been  changed  but  little  since  they 
were  bar-rooms."  The  bar  is  in  evidence  as  before,  and  in  the 
back  room  are  pool  and  billiard  tables. 

"The  boys'  club  at  321  East  Seventy-first  Street,  was,  up  to 
three  weeks  ago,  the  Little  Bohemian  Cafe  and  the  scene  of  many 
disorders.  Any  night  now  seventy  or  more  boys  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  21  may  be  seen  there  playing  pool,  billiards,  check- 
ers and  other  games,  and  boxing  and  wrestling.  The  recreational 
games  and  sports  are  under  the  direction  of  A.  W.  Hendrian, 
physical  director. 

"E.  F.  Hanaburgh,  organizer  and  director  of  all  the  clubs,  said 
that  money  had  been  supplied  for  a  great  number  of  other  meet- 
ing rooms,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  other  saloons  are  abandoned, — 
for  the  unidentified  philanthropist  has  stipulated  that  only  bar- 
rooms shall  be  used — more  new  clubs  would  be  organized  through- 
out the  district." 

Another  movement  contemplates  taking  over  the  "former 
functions"  of  the  saloon,  according  to  plans  explained  by  Urbain 
J.  Ledouz  of  New  York: 

"A  group  of  practical  men  are  looking  over  twenty-five  con- 
veniently situated  saloons  on  the  East  Side  with  a  view  of  tak- 
ing them  over,  changing  only  the  beverages,  as  men's  clubs.  Mr. 
Ledouz  said  he  will  supervise  the  establishment  and  management 
of  the  clubs.  He  will  seek  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  prom- 
inent churches  in  the  vicinity.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  St. 
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Mark's-on-the-Bouwerie,  has  assured  the  project  the  support  of  his 
church. 

"As  outlined  by  Mr.  Ledouz  the  plan  provides  for  the  con- 
duct  of  the  clubs  on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  customers  or  mem- 
bers sharing  in  all  expenses  and  profits." 

"Former  breadliners,  men  who  obtained  positions  through 
the  Breadline  Employment  Clearing  Station,  totalling  more  than 
400,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  membership.  Those  men  are 
now  boarding  at  Mr.  Ledouz's  Stepping  Stone  Missions  at  44 
Bowery  and  203  East  Ninth  Street. 

"The  'bartending'  will  be  done  by  volunteers,  each  member 
giving  a  part  of  his  leisure  time  to  dispensing  coffee  and  food 
and  keeping  the  establishments  clean  and  attractive.  In  this  way, 
Mr.  Ledouz  suggested,  a  full  return  on  the  investment  will  be 
realized  and  a  sense  of  ownership  and  pride  imbued  in  the  mem- 
bership. 

"Only  slight  changes  will  be  made  in  the  fixtures.  The  gar- 
ish combination  of  glaring  lights  and  superfluous  mirrors  will  be 
toned  down,  and  homelike  lighting  and  decorations  substituted. 

"Sleeping  accommodations  will  be  provided,  each  man  to  have 
his  own  bed.  Regular  meals  will  be  served  when  the  work  is  well 
under  way. 

"A  feature  of  the  clubs,  Mr.  Ledouz  said,  will  be  jitney 
entertainments.  Arrangements  are  now  under  way  with  the 
White  Rats,  the  actors'  union,  to  provide  high  class  vaudeville 
and  musical  performances,  as  well  as  motion  pictures,  for  five 
cents." 

The  Salvation  Army  is  proposing  to  establish  temperance 
saloons,  according  to  plans  lately  announced  by  Commander  Evan- 
geline  Booth: 

"After  July  1,  the  Salvation  Army  will  endeavor  to  take 
over  a  string  of  saloons  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  border  to  bor- 
der, and  a  well  defined  movement  in  that  direction  has  already 
been  started.  In  these  saloons  the  Army  will  retain  the  bar  and 
brass  rail  features,  but  will  serve  only  the  most  harmless  of  soft 
drinks."  In  other  words,  the  plan  calls  for  a  great  chain  of  soft- 
drink  saloons  which  will  be  run  as  far  as  possible  as  clubs  for 
working-men  and  women.  The  main  hold  of  the  saloon  upon 
the  workingman  is  the  opportunity,"  said  Miss  Booth,  "it  offers 
for  comradeship.  The  saloon  has  its  appeal,  and  man  is  a  crea- 
ture of  social  instincts.  We  must  recognize  that  at  times  he  pre- 
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fers  the  society  of  men  to  that  of  women.  Fifth  Avenue  has  its 
clubs;  Third  Avenue  its  saloons,  in  which  may  be  found  bright 
lights,  pleasing  furniture,  glistening  glass  and,  above  all,  good 
fellowship.  It  is  a  perversion  that  often  the  same  saloon  that 
brings  together  those  who  are  honest  and  manly  may  also  shelter 
social  vice  in  its  vilest  form. 

"The  Salvation  Army  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  demon- 
strated in  its  province  of  New  York  the  psychology  of  the  brass 
rail.  There  is  something  about  the  shining  bar  which  brings  all 
men  to  a  common  footing.  The  easy  and  relaxed  attitude  of  those 
who  lean  against  the  mahogany  or  cherry  suggests  solid  comfort. 
Because  wine  and  beer  are  to  go,  shall  not  a  man  take  his  ease 
in  his  own  inn?  Therefore  at  our  newly  opened  hotel  in  West 
Forty-seventh  Street  we  have  kept  the  bar  and  the  brass  rail, 
and  the  bartender  back  of  them.  Although  soft  drinks  are  served 
there  instead  of  hard  ones,  this  barroom  of  the  new  era  glows 
with  good  cheer.  The  Salvation  Army  would  deprive  no  man 
of  his  livelihood.  There  are  many  bartenders  of  genial  person- 
ality and  good  character  who  could  just  as  well  remain  behind 
the  soft  drink  bar  as  now." 

Commander  Booth  continued  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  saloon  should  keep  the  married  man  from  his  home  or  fireside, 
especially  as  under  the  new  regime  it  would  be  a  place  where  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  squander  his  week's  earnings  or 
to  become  so  befuddled  that  he  would  be  robbed  of  them  by  the 
criminal  classes  who  thrive  by  taking  advantage  of  the  drunkard. 
In  the  new  type  saloon  the  extravagance  of  the  treating  habit 
cannot  flourish. 

"The  first  step  of  the  Salvation  Army,"  she  said,  "will  be  to 
acquire  in  the  City  of  New  York  the  leases  of  saloons  which 
have  been  closed  at  much  frequented  street  corners  and  to  con- 
vert   " 

Taking  Over  of  Much  more  important  and  permanent  results, 
baI^u8inesTrty  however,  in  the  utilization  of  saloon  prop- 
Interests  erty  for  social  ends  will  be  found  in  the  tak- 
ing over  of  this  property  by  business  interests,  which  will  oper- 
ate it  for  profit.  Indeed,  it  will  probably  be  found  in  the  long  run 
that  philanthropy  will  not  need  to  give  over  much  attention  to 
this  aspect  of  the  problem.  In  an  interesting  report  received  by 
the  writer  from  George  F.  Cotterill,  former  mayor  of  Seattle, 
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the  situation  with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  saloon  property 
in  that  city  is  outlined  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  saloons,  including 
the  best  locations  on  business  thoroughfares,  gave  way  to  various 
forms  of  mercantile  business  under  entirely  new  ownership. 
About  half  of  the  saloons  'converted'  into  soft  drink  resorts,  cafes, 
restaurants,  lunch  rooms,  with  game-rooms,  pool  and  billiard 
tables,  bowling  alleys,  often  in  connection.  Usually  the  forme* 
saloon  proprietors  remained  with  these  de-alcoholized  resorts.  So 
far  as  one  can  observe  they  seem  to  fill  about  the  same  place  as 
was  formerly  claimed  by  the  saloons,  as  the  poor  man's  club — 
but  minus  'booze.'  These  places  are  not  as  numerously  patronized 
as  were  the  saloons,  but  they  are  perhaps  as  profitable  to  their 
owners,  as  they  have  no  $1,000  license  fee  to  pay,  and  the  margin 
on  soft  drinks  is  about  as  large  to  the  retailer  as  on  alcoholic 
drinks.  The  other  quarter  of  former  saloons,  including  those  in 
quarters  of  the  city  not  adapted  to  retail  business,  often  in  old 
buildings  and  "rookeries"  unfitted  for  any  legitimate  occupancy, 
went  out  of  business  altogether.  Only  in  the  class  of  buildings 
last  described  were  there  any  continued  vacancies  resulting  from 
prohibition.  In  many  cases  these  enforced  vacancies  resulted  in 
owners  tearing  down  old  dilapidated  buildings,  which  had  no 
rentable  capacity  for  other  than  saloons,  and  erecting  good  build- 
ings, suitable  and  immediately  used  by  some  legitimate  business 
or  industrial  establishment. 

"It  is  certain  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  so-called  'social 
need'  for  the  saloon  disappeared  with  it.  The  alcoholic  appetite 
is  notoriously  and  scientifically  artificial  and  cumulative  almost  in 
proportion  to  the  temptation  of  opportunities  for  satisfaction. 
With  the  facilities  absent  or  difficult  of  access,  the  average  normal 
individual  gets  'out  of  the  habit'  about  as  easy  as  he  got  in.  The 
saloon,  like  the  alcoholic  goods  it  dispensed,  created  and  expanded 
its  demand  for  more  of  itself.  People  went  to  it  because  it  was 
convenient,  and  when  it  was  not,  they  forgot  about  it  and  went 
their  way. 

"Practically  speaking,  the  saloon  never  needs  a  'substitute'  for 
there  was  never  any  real  need  for  the  saloon.  The  transition 
stage  from  the  cumulative  social  habits  of  a  saloon  era  is  abun- 
dantly met  by  the  transformed,  de-alcoholized  resorts  which  I 
have  described.  These  cater  commercially  to  a  social  opportunity, 
but  their  number  tends  to  grow  less  rather  than  more.  The  fact 
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is  that  the  home,  the  garden  patch  (these  daylight-saving  days 
especially),  the  lodge,  the  social  gatherings  of  all  sorts,  and  more 
than  all  other  forms  of  entertainment,  the  moving-picture  house, — 
these  have  abundantly  'substituted*  for  the  saloon  everywhere  that 
my  observation  has  covered  during  three  years  of  prohibition  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest." 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Scientific  Temperance  Jour- 
nal for  September,  1918,  these  liquorless  saloons  are  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"The  former  huge  saloon  halls  have  been  converted  into 
coffee  houses,  soft  drink  establishments,  with  tobacco  stands  and 
candy  counters.  Card  tables  are  provided,  as  well  as  pool  and 
billiard  tables.  Men  can  sit  into  the  card  game  of  freeze-out 
or  Rummy,  losers  paying,  and  so  idle  periods  may  be  occupied 
in  this  way.  Where  there  used  to  be  the  beer  mugs  and  some- 
times the  schooners,  on  the  tables  by  the  players  now  one  will 
see  milk  chocolate,  a  peanut  candy  bar,  or  perhaps  a  soda  or  iced 
drink.  And  the  tables  are  kept  full  by  the  floor  caller  whose 
voice  resounds  through  the  halls  to  'Hurry  up,  gents,  an  empty 
seat  at  the  table  there;  keep  things  lively,  boys/  And  if  it  is  a 
newcomer  who  has  a  package,  'Here,  Mister,  is  a  free  check  for 
your  package  while  you  sit  in  the  game/  Everything  is  orderly. 
There  is  no  rough  talk  permitted.  No  one  needs  fear  knockout 
drops  or  that  he  may  get  'rolled'  before  he  gets  out.  In  order 
to  hold  the  trade  it  is  necessary  for  these  places  to  extend  com- 
forts, accommodations  and  conveniences  to  their  patrons  or  they 
go  elsewhere.  They  have  the  money  to  pay  for  what  they  want 
and  they  want  it  put  up  right  and  in  a  satisfactory  way." 
Ex-Mayor  Cotterill,  writing  for  the  same  journal,  adds : 
"There  were  no  special  attempts  to  establish  club  or  coffee- 
houses as  none  seemed  necessary;  business  enterprises  and  the 
general  social  and  fraternal  instinct  solved  the  problem  without 
shock  or  deprivation,  and  without  any  special  provision." 
A  similar  report  comes  from  Portland,  Oregon: 
"Before  prohibition  was  enacted  in  Oregon,  there  were  a  great 
many  meetings  to  devise  schemes  to  take  the  place  of  the  saloon 
if  it  should  be  voted  out.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  morning 
the  law  went  into  effect; none  of  the  so-called  substi- 
tutes seemed  to  work.  Most  of  the  men  who  loafed  in  the  saloons 
went  to  work.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  old  saloon  places  con- 
tinued as  billiard  halls  and  soft  drink  parlors  and  supplied  all  the 
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'workingmen's  clubs'  i<kas  that  were  necessary.  The  old  bar- 
tenders, of  course,  tried  to  cash  their  acquaintanceship  to  continue 
these  places.  It  is  not  thought  that  over  ten  per  cent  of  these  in- 
stitutions survived.  Inside  of  a  month  blocks  in  Portland  where 
practically  everything  was  saloons  filled  up  with  various  lines  of 
business,  and  retail  merchants  in  legitimate  lines  of  business  became 
strong  converts  for  prohibition."  (Scientific  Temperance  Journal, 
December,  1918) 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  in  a  note  from  Mr.  Conger  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  who  writes: 

"Saloon  locations  in  Seattle  are  occupied  mostly  by  high- 
class  business ;  in  second  arid  third  rate  places,  restaurants  and  soft 
drinks  have  been  put  in,  generally  run  by  the  former  saloon  pro- 
prietor." 

The  same  report  comes  from  New  Hampshire: 

"A  good  number  of  our  saloons  are  open  as  lunch  rooms  or 
light-drink  places.  The  former  patrons  of  the  whiskey  saloon  are 
not  observed  in  these  places  where  the  same  conditions  are  ob- 
tained. In  fact,  I  noticed  one  yesterday  where  the  provisions  for 
social  fellowship  are  much  better  than  when  it  was  a  saloon.  In 
our  saloons  we  had  no  tables  or  chairs.  In  this  saloon  for  light 
drinks  and  lunches  I  noticed  the  spaces  occupied  by  a  number  of 
tables  and  chairs  most  invitingly  suggestive  of  sociability,  but  there 
were  no  customers.  A  good  many  of  our  drug  stores  are  giving 
attention  to  coffee  and  light  lunches  and  there  seems  to  be  a  natural 
development  to  meet  these  social  needs.  I  very  seriously  question 
the  advisability  or  possibility  of  any  philanthropic  effort  to  sup- 
ply any  real  need  caused  by  abolishing  the  saloon." 

Edith  M.  Mills,  associate  editor  of  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Journal  (see  issue  of  December,  1918),  recently  sent  question- 
naires "to  a  number  of  cities  in  which  the  saloon  had  been  abol- 
ished and  which  were  sufficiently  divergent  in  point  of  location 
and  interests  to  be  fairly  representative,"  to  gather  information 
upon  this  and  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of  saloon  substitutes 
in  the  prohibition  era.  She  writes  that:  "every  city  interrogated 
reported  that  although  in<a  number  of  instances  it  had  been  sup- 
posed necessary,  and,  hence,  planned,  to  establish  new  places 
specifically  intended  as  saloon  substitutes,  such  as  coffee  houses 
and  the  like,  in  no  instance  had  it  been  found  necessary,  most 
of  the  few  attempts  having  proved  complete  or  near  failures. 
Those  mentioned  in  one  or  two  reports  as  having  prospered  were 
not  philanthropic  but  purely  business  enterprises." 
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The  interesting  and  important  point  seems  then  conclusively 
established,  that  the  'trade'  will  take  over  saloon  property  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  convert  much  of  it  into  what  once  were 
called  temperance  resorts." 

The  Home  (^)    Again,    it    seems    to    be    definitely    estab- 

as  a  Saloon  lished   that   when   the    saloon    is   abolished,    its 

Substitute  patrons    turn    naturally    to    those    normal    cen- 

ters of  recreation  that  were  neglected  because  of  the  abnormal 
appeal  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Chief  among  these  is,  of  course, 
the  home.  In  the  questionnaire  already  referred  to,  the  testimony 
is  practically  unanimous  that  men  who  once  frequented  the 
saloons  find  the  true  substitute  for  it  in  the  home,  which  now 
has  just  been  permitted  to  come  into  its  own.  The  reaction  on 
the  home  is  suggested  in  the  report  from  Richmond:  "Hundreds 
of  men  are  taking  the  pay  envelope  home  now  and  spending 
their  evenings  there;  men  who  had  not  done  so  before  for 
twenty  years.  Without  doubt,  one  of  the  first,  things  that  drink- 
ing men  do  when  the  saloon  is  no  longer  open  to  them  is  first  to 
move  back  into  their  homes,  and  then  to  move  themselves  and 
their  families  into  better  homes."  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  a  city 
long  dry,  is  veritably  a  city  of  workingmen's  homes.  The  record 
of  Natick,  Mass.,  showed  that  in  five  years  of  a  continued 
No-License  regime,  there  were  several  hundred  new  tax-payers 
without  any  special  change  in  the  city  other  than  the  abolition  of 
the  saloons.  In  the  city  of  Denver,  the  Gas  Company,  under  the 
prohibition  laws,  found  that  in  spite  of  the  loss  due  to  the  shut- 
ting down  of  the  saloons  the  business  steadily  increased.  The 
explanation  was  that  more  gas  was  being  used  in  the  home.  "The 
reason  why  so  many  homes  are  sordid  and  crowded  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  enjoying  the  amusements  of  "the  poor 
man's  club"  so  much  money  has  been  drained  away  from  the 
family  exchequer  that  the  homes  could  do  nothing  else.  Investi- 
gations made  by  the  Roosevelt  Homes  Commission  and  by  several 
other  investigators  have  shown  that  on  the  average  in  a  large 
number  of  studies  the  amount  of  money  said  to  be  spent  for 
liquor  and  tobacco  was  sufficient  to  add  at  least  one  room  to  the 
homes  admittedly  over-crowded. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  home  is  the  natural  social  center.  Let 
a  man  get  his  system  free  from  the  demoralizing  effects  of  drink, 
and  he  turns  to  the  source  and  center  of  human  affection  and 
fellowship.  Immediately  those  trades  which  bear  upon  the  home, 
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the  provision  and  clothing  stores,  the  heating  and  lighting  estab- 
lishments, reflect  this  revived  interest  in  home-making.  Immense 
importance  is  thus  given  to  all  the  agencies  in  a  community 
which  go  to  the  creation  of  better  housing  conditions  for  the 
people.  Upon  this  subject  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the 
community  needs  to  be  focused  as  never  before.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  now  presented  to  us  to  create  a  finer  and  better  type 
of  American  home  than  we  have  ever  known.  And  since  the 
home  makes  the  nation,  we  reach  here  one  of  the  fundamental 
contributions  that  can  be  made  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

Without  doubt,  also,  other  natural  centers  of  recreation  will 
be  utilized  by  the  former  habitue  of  the  saloon.  Labor  unions 
and  lodges,  pool  and  billiard  rooms,  moving  picture  theatres, 
athletic  clubs,  parks  and  playgrounds  and  other  centers  of  recrea- 
tion and  amusement,  all  of  which  are  now  in  existence,  will  feel 
the  beneficial  impulse  of  the  renewed  interest  and  attendance  of 
men  who  used  to  spend  their  time  in  the  saloons. 

"In  some  of  our  Western  cities  labor  unions  which  for  years 
found  it  impossible  under  the  license  regime  to  build  their  labor 
temples,  were  able  within  a  year  or  two  to  accomplish  this  result. 
Of  course,  these  clubhouses  erected  by  the  men  them- 
selves represented  special  values  and  will  be  specially  prized  by 
their  joint  owners."  Thus  the  provision  of  special  substitutes  will 
not  be  needed.  Instead  will  come  the  use  of  those  agencies  which 
were  neglected  so  long  as  the  saloons  were  in  existence. 
Features  of  (3)  It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  there 
Mu«tnBe^hich  is  notnin£  for  enlightened  sentiment  and  pub- 
Reclaimed  lie  spirit  to  do  in  making  provision  of  cer- 
tain facilities  which  have  been  offered  by  the  liquor  saloons. 
The  importance  of  working  ceaselessly  for  better  housing  laws 
and  home  conditions  has  already  been  mentioned.  But  attention 
should  also  be  focused  on  certain  utilities  for  which  provision 
should  be  made  apart  from  the  saloons.  One  of  these  is  the  pub- 
lic toilet  and  lavatories  of  which  our  American  cities  have  an 
altogether  inadequate  supply.  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  each  mu- 
nicipality to  provide  for  these  physical  necessities  of  all  its  people, 
both  men  and  women.  The  Young  People's  Civic  League  of 
Chicago  has  made  this  propaganda  a  part  of  its  program, — an 
example  which  should  be  followed  in  every  American  city  until 
these  necessities  of  normal  life  are  provided.  Again,  the  saloons 
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have  furnished  the  returns  from  baseball  and  athletic  meets,  and 
have  thus  catered  to  a  natural  interest.  A  plan  might  well  be  in- 
augurated whereby  pool-rooms,  barber  shops  and  fruit  stands 
should  be  furnished  with  these  reports  in  every  part  of  the  city 
so  as  to  reach  all  men  who  are  interested  and  desire  this  informa- 
tion. Once  more,  the  saloons  have  always  served  the  public  by 
being  often  the  only  place  where  a  glass  of  water  could  be  asked 
for  and  received  without  fear  of  intrusion.  Certainly  each  com- 
munity should  now  exercise  renewed  care  in  the  provision  of  an 
ample  number  of  well-placed  drinking- fountains.  The  soft  drink 
establishments  are  doubtless  counting  on  a  greatly  increased  trade, 
and  their  expectations  are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed.  The 
Coca-Cola  concern,  for  example,  is  planning  on  a  large  addition 
to  its  plant  and  staff  for  the  era  of  prohibition  is  felt  to  offer 
wider  fields  for  the  substitute.  A  recent  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  (April,  1919)  describes  the  wholesale  conversion 
of  large  breweries  into  ice-cream  establishments,  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  this  product  being  a  practical 
certainty  in  the  near  future.  Similarly,  cheap  restaurants  may 
now  be  operated  on  a  new  basis  in  providing  the  wholesome  food 
which  once  the  "free  lunch"  of  the  saloon  offered  its  patrons. 

The  community  has  a  certain  responsibility  also  to  furnish 
public  meeting  places  for  its  citizens.  Chicago  has  installed 
municipal  club-houses  in  its  parks,  an  experiment  which  should 
be  repeated  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
its  community  houses  for  both  men  and  women  which  might 
well  be  studied  as  models.  Denver  has  also  made  large  provision 
for  community  recreation  in  her  great  auditorium.  And  Portland, 
Maine,  by  installing  a  great  municipal  organ  in  her  new  City  Hall, 
with  a  municipal  organist  of  national  reputation  giving  free  public 
concerts,  has  opened  a  new  chapter  of  legitimate  effort  toward  the 
provision  of  fine  entertainment  for  the  people. 

The  time  has  surely  come  also  for  a  wider  use  of  school 
buildings.  This  reform  for  the  use  of  these  great  educational 
and  civic  plants  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  can  now 
be  no  longer  delayed.  Especially  their  use  for  the  great  Ameri- 
canization movement  now  under  way  all  over  the  country  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged.  Here  let  our  varied  radical  groups  meet, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  our  language  and  customs, 
but  also  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  customs  and  ideals. 
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Provision  of  Finally,  it  seems  certain  that  the  provision  of 

Whole»om«  proper  and  wholesome  recreation  for  the  peo- 

Imperative  pie  cannot  be  secured  short    of    the    creation 

in  all  of  our  municipalities  of  a  Community  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  Government.  The  situation  especially  with 
regard  to  the  moving  picture  houses,  to  the  dance-halls,  and  to 
burlesque  theatres  which  now  offer  the  people  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, providing  dancing,  color  and  music  at  pricey  within 
their  reach,  but  under  conditions  which  are  often  simply  deplor- 
able, cannot  adequately  be  controlled  without  direct  municipal  in- 
terest and  supervision.  Commercialized  recreation  which  seeks 
only  money-profit  cannot  do  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done. 
The  times  call  for  community  recreation  departments  which  shall 
continue  in  times  of  peace  the  admirable  work  done  during  the 
war  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service.  The  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  has  recently  organized  for  this  purpose  a 
Community  Recreation  Association  the  object  of  which  is  to 
urge  the  City  Government  to  coordinate  and  improve  the  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  Cambridge.  The  objects  desired  are  briefly 
these:  (1)  to  provide  recreation  and  physical  development,  the 
year  round,  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children;  (2)  to  provide 
community  centers  where  people  of  all  ages  may  meet  for  social 
and  educational  purposes;  (3)  to  provide  our  foreign  born  citizens 
with  opportunities  for  Americanization  in  the  best  and  widest 
sense  of  the  term;  (4)  to  coordinate  all  these  activities  under  the 
control  of  a  municipal  recreation  commission  with  an  expert  com- 
munity organizer  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Thus  there  has  been  outlined  a  large  area  of  activities  which 
may  well  claim  the  time  and  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
providing  the  people  with  rightful  means  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  And  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Soldiers  and  sailors  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  restraints,  the  discipline,  the  moral 
control  of  camp  life,  are  being  landed  on  our  shores  by  the  thou- 
sand. Demobilization  from  camps  at  home  is  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Just  as  rapid  is  the  demobilization  of  the  liquor  forces. 
The  men  already  accustomed  to  sociability  without  liquor  will 
be  ready  for  its  continuance  when  liquor  no  longer  can  be  had. 
The  great  organizations  which  have  pooled  their  resources  in  order 
to  attain  these  results  in  time  of  war,  should  continue  their  ef- 
fective and  unified  organization  in  order  to  secure  and  perpetu- 
ate them  in  times  of  peace.  Imagine  what  it  would  mean  for 
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all  of  our  American  cities  if  on  the  same  scale,  with  the  same 
determination,  and  with  the  same  outlay  of  money  and  energy, 
a  great  social  program  should  be  adopted  having  for  its  object  the 
permanent  provision  of  the  social  recreation  of  the  American 
wage-earner  which  he  has  heretofore  found  only  within  the  walls 
of  the  liquor  saloon !  Would  not  this  rightly  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  great  moral  gains  of  the  war?  Never  perhaps  was 
such  an  opportunity  and  responsibility  thrust  upon  the  mind  and 
the  conscience  of  those  interested  in,  and  the  responsible  for,  the 
social  welfare  of  our  American  manhood.  At  last  we  have  a  real 
chance  to  provide  social  substitutes  for  the  saloon.  Will  we  have 
the  courage,  the  intelligence  and  the  persistence  which  will  bring 
these  great  ends  to  pass? 


Community  Service  as  a   Builder  of  Morale 
for  the  Institutions  of  Civil  Life* 

L.   A.   H ALBERT,   District   Representative   of   Community   Service 

(Incorporated) 

In  using  the  words  "community  service,"  I  wish  to  give 
them  a  somewhat  more  restricted  meaning  than  that  which 
they  have  in  current  usage.  These  two  words  are  part  of  the 
title  of  a  national  war  organization,  known  as  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  and  they  have  come  to  have  a  special  meaning 
when  used  to  describe  the  activities  of  this  organization,  al- 
though the  scope  of  activities  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
War  Camp  Community  Service  is  very  wide.  These  words 
might  be  made  to  include  every  kind  of  civic  and  social  better- 
ment activities  that  could  be  carried  on,  if  they  were  taken  in 
their  widest  sense  and  it  is  quite  true  that  all  kinds  of  social  and 
civic  work  do  make  a  contribution  to  the  morale  of  the  population. 

War  Camp  Community  Service  has  been  known  as  an  agency 
for  building  military  morale.  The  organization  and  many  of  its 
war-time  activities  are  to  be  carried  over  and  continued  after 
the  war. 


*  Read  before  the  Division  on  the  Local  Community  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Tuesday, 
June  3,  1919 
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War  Camp  Community  Service  was  organized  for  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  to  provide  wholesome  leisure  time  activities  for  men  in 
uniform  when  they  visit  the  cities  near  the  great  camps.  In 
executing  this  work  the  emphasis  has  been  on  recreation  for 
adults  because  soldiers  and  the  people  who  must  entertain 
them  are  adults. 

The  name  and  insignia  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 
has  become  well  known  because  of  this  war  activity  and  the 
Association  has  learned  certain  valuable  things  in  regard  to 
providing  for  the  leisure  time  of  adults.  For  these  two 
reasons  the  people  responsible  for  the  American  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  and  for  War  Camp  Community  Service 
have  now  established  a  National  Organization  under  the 
title  of  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  which  will  promote 
the  interests  heretofore  served  by  the  American  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  and  enlarge  them  to  provide  suit- 
able leisure  time  activities  for  the  whole  population. 

What  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  done  for  our 
military  organization  to  make  it  more  efficient  in  war,  Com- 
munity Service  (Incorporated)  will  do  for  the  institutions  of 
civil  life. 

I.  War  Camp  Community  Service  protected  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  soldiers,  so  far  as  that  could  be  done  by  pre- 
occupying their  minds  in  their  leisure  hours  with  wholesome 
activities.     Community  Service  will  undertake  to  do  the  same 
for  everybody. 

II.  War  Camp  Community  Service  staved  off  loneliness 
and    homesickness   and    the    resulting    discouragement    among 
soldiers    and    sailors    by    providing    hospitality    and    friendly 
social   intercourse.     Community   Service   will   provide   friendly 
greetings  and  companionship  for  the  bashful  and  the  lonely, 
and  hospitality  for  strangers  in  the  general  population. 

III.  War  Camp  Community  Service  undertook  to  fill  the 
soldier    with    enthusiasm    for    his    task    by    emphasizing    the 
esteem  in  which  the  community  held  the  man  who  was  en- 
listed to  fight  for  his  country,   by  heaping  upon  him   public 
honor  and  applause. 

Community  Service  will  organize  the  public  to  pay  its 
respect  and  express  its  esteem  to  every  man  who  does  useful 
work  and  especially  those  who  render  voluntary  public  service 
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in  behalf  of  a  good  cause.  It  will  glorify  the  path  of  useful 
service  and  discredit  the  slacker  in  public  service  and  the  shirker 
in  any  place.  It  will  give  encouragement  to  those  who  under- 
take the  world's  drudgery  and  mark  for  distinction  those  who 
render  important  and  faithful  public  service. 

IV.  The   object   and   effect  of  honoring  these   men   who 
rendered  military  service  to  the  government  was   to  increase 
their  loyalty  to   it   and   confidence  in  it.     It  is   essential   that 
the  people  of  every  community  should  have  confidence  in  all 
branches  of  the  government  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  and  that 
they  should  not  only  have  confidence  in  our  political  institutions, 
but  in  our  social,  religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  and 
even   in  our  industrial  and   commercial   institutions   and   that 
everybody  should  be  loyal  to  our  organized  life. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  can  promote  loyalty  to 
any  organized  institutition  that  is  worthy  of  loyalty  and  inspire 
in  local  institutions  of  all  sorts  a  desire  to  be  worthy  of  the 
loyalty  of  their  constituents  and  of  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  assist  in  formulating  the  standards  of  conduct  and 
service  that  make  loyalty  and  confidence  possible. 

If  good  will  and  good  purposes  exist  in  the  organized 
institutions  of  any  community  and  they  are  incarnated  in  good 
performances,  then  community  service  can  assist  these  institu- 
tions by  devising  ways  of  demonstrating  their  good  will  and 
good  character  and  encouraging  public  recognition  of  it.  It 
can  arouse  pride  and  a  sense  of  comradeship  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  participate  in  their  activities  and  gratitude  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  reap  their  benefits.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  Community  Service  can  introduce  morale 
into  the  organized  life  of  any  community.  It  can  idealize  the 
community  institutions  through  celebrations,  parades,  and 
pageants  which  portray  their  history  and  useful  achievements. 

V.  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  proved  out  certain 
workable    activities,    such    as    community    singing,    supervised 
public  dancing,   community   club   houses,   amateur   theatricals, 
musical   games    and   folk   dancing   for   adults,    public    forums, 
seventy  of  which  have  recently  been  compiled  in  one  classified 
list. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  will  make  these  activi- 
ties which  have  afforded  so  much  pleasure  and  benefit  to  the 
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soldiers  and  sailors  available  to  all  the  people  in  proportion 
as  they  are  adaptable. 

VI.  In  carrying  out  its  program  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  through  its  community  or- 
ganizers, incidentally  mobilized  the  resources  of  the  War 
Camp  cities  for  a  great  community  project  and  this  process 
often  had  a  great  reflex  influence  on  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
city.  It  broke  down  distinctions  between  social  classes. 
It  generated  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  forged  a  working 
organization  that  was  an  object  lesson  in  civic  enterprise. 
Community  Service  (Incorporated)  proposes  that  this  working 
organization  shall  be  turned  to  account  in  rendering  to  our 
organized  civil  life  such  services  as  it  has  rendered  to  our 
military  forces  and  that  the  large  number  of  new  recruits  that 
have  become  interested  in  community  service  as  a  result  of  the 
war  shall  be  utilized  for  this  new  task. 

While  one  may  refer  to  this  as  a  new  task,  yet  he  must 
recognize  that  practically  all  of  these  activities  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  already  exist 
in  some  quantity  in  normal  civilian  life.  What  must  be  new 
in  regard  to  them  is  the  scale  on  which  they  are  carried  on.  It 
is  the  plan  to  quickly  achieve  their  universal  application  that  is 
new.  Just  as  the  old  regular  army  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  national  army  and  the  national  guard  units  were  ab- 
sorbed into  it,  so  is  the  old  recreation  army  led  by  play  directors, 
song  leaders,  club  executives,  entertainers,  to  become  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  Community  Service,  and  many  social  organ- 
izations will  take  their  place  as  companies  or  even  battalions  in 
the  new  crusade  against  gloom,  hatred,  dissipation  and  dis- 
content. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  has  no  military  authority 
by  which  it  can  command  cooperation  from  all  the  individuals 
and  organizations  that  are  already  carrying  out  parts  of  the 
proposed  community  service  program. 

The  commanding  importance  of  the  proposed  task  and  the 
value  of  united  action  demand  loyalty  to  a  common  organiza- 
tion from  all  the  individuals  and  agencies  concerned.  The 
problem  is  to  get  this  work  done  with  as  little  new  ma- 
chinery and  added  expense  as  possible. 

Our  organizers  will  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  forward 
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plans  and  calling  the  proper  people  together  to  carry  them  out, 
but  it  expects  those  who  unite  under  a  common  organiza- 
tion to  exercise  local,  democratic  control  over  it.  Community 
Service  will  act  as  the  original  promoter  and  subsequent  adviser 
but  it  proposes  that  the  local  organization  should  have  local 
autonomy,  and  cooperation  with  the  national  organization  shall 
be  voluntary. 

In  the  past  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion has  laid  primary  stress  on  the  development  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  given  attention  to  promoting  Community 
Center  work  and,  in  a  limited  way,  has  recommended  the 
censorship  of  commercial  recreations,  but  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  constitutes  play  or  recreation  because  people  engage  in 
all  kinds  of  intellectual  and  even  industrial  pursuits,  which 
are  aside  from  their  main  vocations  and  which  they  indulge  in 
primarily  because  they  are  interesting  and  entertaining,  and 
these  constitute  recreation  in  a  certain  sense  for  them.  People 
engaged  in  religious  and  philanthropic  work  without  any  com- 
mercial motive  or  any  thought  of  compulsion  except  that  they 
are  interested  in  them,  are  engaged  in  a  leisure  time  activity. 
The  time  which  they  have  to  give  to  any  kind  of  pursuit  not 
connected  with  making  a  living  or  performing  the  work  neces- 
sary to  their  physical  or  financial  welfare,  may  be  considered 
as  leisure  time. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  proposes  to  concern  itself 
with  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time  and  with  inducing  people 
to  engage  in  constructive  leisure  time  activities.  A  person 
may  spend  his  leisure  in  or  about  his  home,  in  reading,  or 
visiting,  or  playing,  or  music,  or  gardening,  or  raising  flowers 
or  any  of  the  various  forms  of  arts  and  crafts.  He  may  give 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  leisure  to  his  lodge,  or  his  church, 
or  his  club,  or  to  philanthropic  and  civic  enterprises  or  to 
reforms.  In  making  a  program  of  play  or  recreation  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  these  words  are  generally  used,  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  this  in  relation  to  all  the  leisure  time 
activities  of  the  individual. 

Our  organization  certainly  does  not  contemplate  any  at- 
tempt to  organize  or  systematize  the  whole  range  of  social 
betterment  activities  in  which  people  may  engage.  It  proposes 
to  consider  all  kinds  of  human  activites  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  how  they  affect  the  problem  of  the  proper  use  of  leisure 
time. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
making  a  survey  of  the  leisure  time  activities  of  Minneapolis 
and  this  survey  includes  in  its  scope  a  tabulation  and  analysis 
of  the  contribution  made  by  every  conceivable  kind  of  organ- 
ization in  Minneapolis  either  towards  or  against  the  proper  use 
of  leisure  time. 

In  order  to  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  needs  and 
situation  of  the  city  we  shall  undertake  to  make  inquiries  under 
seven  main  heads  and  ascertain  the  contribution  to  the  proper 
use  of  leisure  time  made  by : 

1.  Public  Agencies  5.  Commercial  Recreations 

2.  Quasi-Public  Agencies  6.  Anti-Social  Agencies 

3.  Private  Agencies  7.  The  Home 

4.  Business  Enterprises 

We  shall  analyze  the  data  which  we  collect  with  a  view 
to  showing  how  the  various  activities  are  geographically  dis- 
tributed over  the  city,  but  the  volume  of  leisure  time  activities 
located  in  a  given  district  is  not  a  true  index  of  the  social  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  because  the  people  do  not  find 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  recreation  in  their  districts  but  go 
to  institutions  whose  patronage  is  city  wide. 

It  is  a  fair  question  whether  people  can  best  be  reached  by 
placing  institutions  in  close  geographical  proximity  to  them, 
or  whether  considerations  other  than  geographical  nearness 
should  have  the  greater  weight  in  locating  institutions. 

A  person's  contacts  with  people  depend  on  the  activities  in 
which  he  engages, — business,  social  and  otherwise, — more  than 
on  the  locality  in  which  he  lives.  His  nearest  friends  are  those 
with  whom  he  has  the  most  frequent  and  vital  contacts,  con- 
tacts that  affect  his  welfare.  What  matters  it  whether  they  are 
his  neighbors  or  not.  But  he  should  not  allow  his  contacts  and 
friendships  to  be  limited  to  a  narrow  circle.  For  purposes  of 
enjoyment  the  intensification  of  narrow  contacts  may  be  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  stratification  of  society  or  the 
development  of  a  class  consciousness  and  class  antagonisms 
may  result.  A  caste  system  might  be  fostered.  So  the 
line  of  least  resistance  in  recreation  and  social  intercourse  may 
not  be  the  best  in  the  long  run. 
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It  is  a  fair  question  what  part  of  a  person's  social  life 
he  should  get  by  mingling  with  those  of  his  own  sex  or  his 
own  age  or  his  own  profession,  his  own  church  or  his  own 
nationality  and  what  proportion  he  should  get  by  participating 
in  the  social  life  of  groups  composed  on  a  broader  basis. 

Any  attempt  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the  people's  individual 
organization  connections  to  those  within  a  given  neighborhood 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  advantages  which  may  be  gained 
by  the  specialization  of  social  functions  will  be  a  failure. 

For  example  not  every  neighborhood  can  have  its  own 
separate  club  for  artists  but  a  whole  city  might  have  one  or 
more;  a  labor  union  is  essentially  a  functional  group  and  not  a 
neighborhood  group.  Only  a  part  of  the  social  life  of 
individuals  can  be  met  by  neighborhood  activities  but  every 
neighborhood  should  have  some  activities  on  a  neighborhood 
basis  and  should  have  an  organization  for  that  purpose. 

Not  all  forms  of  recreation  have  the  same  ethical  value. 
People  may  have  a  dance  craze  or  become  card  fiends  or  pool 
sharks.  So  volume  of  recreation  is  not  the  sole  test  of  a  recrea- 
tion program.  Some  people  may  have  too  much  recreation  and 
fritter  their  time  away  in  a  socially  unproductive  way. 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  surveys  usually  wish  to 
direct  recreation  so  as  to  combine  pleasure  with  the  advance- 
ment of  moral  and  social  ends. 

What  are  these  moral  and  social  ends  and  what  kind  of 
recreation  is  best  designed  to  serve  these  ends?  Perhaps  we 
may  state  a  few  principles  bearing  on  these  questions. 

The  form  of  recreation  best  suited  to  a  given  person  is 
one  which  will  draw  upon  and  exercise  different  faculties  than 
those  already  fully  exercised,  or  perhaps  overexercised,  in  his 
daily  work.  Active  recreation  involving  physical  exercise,  is 
especially  desirable  for  people  whose  occupations  are  not  manual 
or  do  not  involve  much  physical  exercise,  and  their  passive 
recreation  should  be  such  as  to  take  their  minds  out  of  their 
accustomed  grooves. 

A  person's  recreation  should  have  variety  in  it  and  not  be 
found  wholly  in  one  form  of  activity. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  society  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
together  in  social  intercourse,  where  they  can  find  a  common 
interest  in  recreation  and  conversation,  people  who,  in  other 
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spheres,  have  conflicting  interests  so  as  to,  in  a  measure, 
mitigate  any  class  prejudices  that  divide  the  community. 

Recreation  which  strengthens  family  ties  and  preserves  the 
integrity  of  the  family  is  useful.  Therefore  some  gatherings 
which  include  all  the  members  of  the  family  should  be  en- 
couraged. Those  recreations  are  best  which  produce  an  in- 
cidental improvement  in  character  and  intellect. 

Some  occasions  should  be  planned  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  bringing  together  in  pleasant  surroundings,  and 
on  a  basis  where  some  mutual  interest  enlivens  the  contact, 
people  who  represent  antagonistc  classes  so  that  their  personal 
acquaintanceship  shall  wipe  out  such  antagonism  or  such 
degree  of  antagonism  as  is  based  on  prejudice  only;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice,  i.  e.,  groundless  antagonism 
between  different  classes,  as  for  example  between  rich  and  poor, 
employers  and  employees,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Americans 
and  foreigners,  and  this  groundless  antagonism  or  senseless 
prejudice  can  be  wiped  out  by  mere  acquaintance. 

The  leaders  of  institutions  or  oganizations  or  classes  which 
are  rivals  for  membership  or  support,  or  which  fight  each  other 
for  any  reason  nearly  all  use  some  propaganda  of  deceit  as  a 
weapon  of  warfare.  Their  adherents  are  fed  up  on  ready-made 
colored  views  of  their  own  side  and  the  adherents  of  the  other 
side  are  systematically  misrepresented ;  and  ideas  which  suit  the 
purposes  of  propaganda  are  proclaimed  as  true  whether  they  are 
true  or  not.  The  product  of  this  form  of  institutional  warfare 
is  groundless  prejudice.  This  helps  to  make  a  fight  but  is  an 
obstacle  to  peace.  If  we  want  internal  peace  and  justice  be- 
tween classes  we  want  to  let  the  rank  and  file  know  the  truth 
and  let  guilt,  if  there  be  any,  fall  where  it  may. 

People  who  have  been  fighting  a  straw  man  should  be 
permitted  to  see  the  real  one  at  close  range. 

Friendly  social  intercourse  might  even  tend  to  reveal  such 
actual  facts  of  injustice  as  would  lead  to  the  removal  not 
only  of  prejudice  and  baseless  antagonism  but  of  the  wrongs 
than  constitute  a  just  cause  for  resentment. 

Now  then,  how  are  we  to  devise  activities  which  will 
make  such  combinations  of  people  on  special  occasions.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  think  the  responsibility  and  initiative  for 
doing  this  rests  with  the  privileged  classes  rather  than  the 
others. 
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The  rich  must  make  the  first  advances  toward  the  poor: 
in  a  way  break  into  the  society  of  the  poor  because  the  poor 
cannot  break  into  the  society  of  the  rich.  The  employers  must 
devise  ways  to  meet  their  employees  in  friendly  intercourse 
away  from  their  places  of  business  and  in  relationships  that 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  labor  problems  or  with 
their  relative  positions  as  employers  and  employees.  If  em- 
ployers have  trouble  in  getting  working  men  to  come  to  meet- 
ings devised  by  them  then  let  them  go  to  any  meetings 
devised  by  the  workers  which  are  open  to  the  public,  or  better 
still  let  meeting  opportunities  be  devised  by  people  who  do  not 
represent  either  employers  or  employees,  such  as  teachers  and 
professional  men  or  other  neighbors  whose  connections  or 
proposals  have  no  direct  bearing  on  labor  problems.  It  is  not 
very  practical  to  advise  workers  to  seek  to  meet  employers  and 
get  acquainted  with  them  socially  but  it  is  intensely  practical 
to  have  a  regular  campaign  to  get  employers  to  meet  working 
men  in  relationships  not  connected  with  industry.  This  will 
combat  unreasonable  agitators  faster  than  any  campaign  of 
education  carried  on  from  interested  motives. 

If  we  are  to  assimilate  our  foreign  neighbors  into  American 
life  it  is  the  American  who  must  be  asked  to  take  the  initiative 
in  getting  acquainted  with  the  foreigner.  This  is  his  privilege 
but  the  foreigner  cannot  approach  the  American  of  the  best 
type  as  a  rule,  not  only  because  he  is  a  foreigner  but  because 
in  most  cases  he  is  a  man  of  less  education  and  social  stand- 
ing. It  is  of  no  use  to  shout  at  him  to  become  Americanized 
and  assimilated  into  American  life  unless  he  can  absorb 
Americanism  from  those  who  best  embody  it. 

If  it  is  true  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  cannot  cooperate 
as  they  should  in  moral  and  civic  reforms  or  even  confer  on 
religious  matters  at  all,  the  first  requisite  is  for  them  to  get 
acquainted  as  they  have  been  doing  in  our  great  war  activities. 

A  central  correlating  agency  of  recreation  and  social  life 
should  constantly  devise  ways  of  bringing  the  prejudiced  classes 
of  the  city  together.  This  program  for  the  assimilation  of 
classes  is  an  essential  part  of  a  good  city  program.  This  will 
make  the  background  if  not  the  backbone  of  all  community  co- 
operation. 

The  homeless  men  of  the  large  cities  who  congregate  in 
a  cheap  lodging  house  district,  usually  consist  of  casual  laborers, 
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such  as  man  the  logging  camps,  comprise  the  railroad  con- 
struction gangs  and  do  the  harvesting.  They  are  the  most 
lacking  in  opportunities  for  wholesome  leisure  time  activities  of 
any  groups  in  the  community  and  they  furnish  the  largest 
number  of  irresponsible  agitators.  They  sleep  in  dormitories 
which  cannot  be  frequented  by  them  in  the  day  time  and  eat 
at  restaurants,  where  they  are  not  supposed  to  loiter.  There 
is  no  place  where  they  have  a  recognized  right  to  spend  their 
idle  hours,  except  at  some  saloon  or  pool  hall  where  they  spend 
some  money  as  patrons. 

If  the  lodging  houses  which  furnish  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dations for  these  men  could  be  made  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  social  needs  it  would  be  a  great  gain.  They  should  be 
required  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  sitting  room  or  lobby 
space  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  lodges  just  as  much 
as  they  are  required  to  have  a  given  quantity  of  toilet  facilities. 
If  they  had  the  same  social  spirit  as  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors* 
Clubs,  they  would  abound  with  such  signs  as  these, 

"Make  appointments  to  meet  your  friends  in  our  parlors/' 

"Use  the  game  facilities  and  get  acquainted," 

"Our  writing  tables  are  for  your  convenience," 

"Public  toilet  and  wash  rooms  this  way," 

"Shower  baths  lOc," 

"Free  concert  in  the  lobby  tonight." 

Such  a  lodging  house  with  a  cafeteria  attached  would  con- 
stitute a  good  club  house  for  this  class  of  men.  If  a  traveling 
representative  of  Community  Service  made  friendly  contacts 
with  these  men  out  in  the  camps  and  brightened  up  camp 
life  and  directed  each  man  to  have  his  mail  sent  to  the  club 
house  where  he  could  always  have  a  sort  of  headquarters 
through  which  he  and  his  pals  could  always  get  in  touch  with 
each  other,  where  he  could  get  a  bath,  change  and  wash  his 
clothes,  shave,  shine  his  shoes,  write  letters,  use  the  telephone, 
leave  his  valuables  and  check  his  surplus  baggage,  there  is 
no  question  that  he  would  use  such  a  club.  If  his  human  needs 
were  met  he  would  have  less  cause  for  dissipation  and  dis- 
content. 

Out  of  the  contacts  we  make  in  our  leisure  time  will  be 
developed  in  large  measure  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  and 
the  right  social  spirit  which  constitute  public  morale.  Of  course 
the  first  requisite  in  order  to  have  morale  in  the  working 
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forces  of  our  civil  institutions  is  to  have  just  and  useful 
civil  institutions,  but  even  when  this  requirement  is  met  there 
will  be  need  of  building  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  and  these  come 
from  friendship  and  idealism  which  must  be  fostered  by  con- 
scious effort.  Definite  organized  effort  to  promote  joy,  friend- 
ship and  idealism  is  the  field  of  Community  Service.  It  not 
only  creates  the  right  spirit  toward  ideal  institutions  but 
patience  with  imperfect  ones  if  they  show  that  they  are  reaching 
out  toward  an  ideal. 

Extracts  from 

War  Activities  as   They   Have  Affected 
Housing,  Health  and  Recreation 

EVA  WHITING  WHITE,   United   States   Commissioner   on   Living 
Conditions,  Department  of  Labor 

Exactly  as  the  war  has  brought  housing  to  the  front  so  has 
it  re-emphasized  the  values  in  the  field  of  recreation.  Note  that 
in  the  military  training  entertainments,  sports,  activities  to  fill 
the  leisure  time  of  the  men  were  practically  co-equal.  So,  with 
the  industrial  workers.  In  order  that  the  men  might  be  re- 
freshed and  re-invigorated  by  changes  of  thought  and  change  of 
action,  a  rich  recreational  program  under  skilled  leadership  was 
adopted.  No  one  today  need  argue  for  recreation  and  certainly 
no  one  need  apologize  for  the  human  need  of  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities. This  need  is  not  a  weakness  but  a  strength.  Those  who 
know  the  French  nation  best  are  undoubtedly  right  in  affirming 
that  it  is  the  greatly  misunderstood  lightness  of  the  French  that 
gives  them  the  corresponding  power  of  abandon  in  a  patriotic 
cause.  We  Anglo-Saxons  have  much  still  to  learn  from  the 
Latin  races  in  this  aspect. 

There  are  more  profound  considerations,  however,  that  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  of  recreation  at  the  present  time  than  the 
accepted  activities  of  the  usual  recreation  program  and  those 
questions  have  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  the  race  and  lead  us  into  the  heart  of  the  labor  prob- 
lems. Those  who  think  that  the  working  people  of  the  world 
are  demanding  more  pay  and  shorter  hours  for  the  sake  of  the 
extra  income  or  for  a  greater  number  of  loafing  hours  are  utterly 
blind  to  that  deeper  motive  that  is  swaying  the  common  thought 
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of  the  time.  The  human  race  has  turned  another  corner.  It  has 
developed  industrial  output  and  the  application  of  inventive  ap- 
pliances to  an  undreamed-of  point.  It  is  now  groping  toward 
the  development  of  those  qualities  which  enlarge  the  souls  of  men 
and  are  fed  through  the  leisure  life  and  by  the  organization  of 
society  for  the  upbuilding  of  men.  During  the  last  two  years 
we  have  caught  a  vision  of  this-  higher  possibility.  It  is  for  us 
now  to  build  toward  it.  With  the  desired  standard  of  housing 
prevailing;  with  adequate  pay  the  rule;  with  a  margin  of  free 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  individual — what  next?  Here  is  your 
responsibility  and  mine.  Every  public  avenue  must  be  thrown 
open  for  feeding  the  craving  for  the  inspirational  that  art 
satisfies.  Beginning  with  the  little  child,  our  nation  needs  music 
and  more  music — Community  orchestras  and  master  orchestras ; 
the  sing  and  the  choral  society  on  the  playground ;  in  school ; 
after  work;  in  free  time — the  best  we  have  to  offer.  Let  us 
preach  and  talk  beauty  until  the  civic  sense  responds  to  some- 
thing of  the  sincerity  of  classic  line  and  the  demand  for  order 
and  neatness.  It  ought  to  hurt  to  live  in  an  ugly  home  fur- 
nished in  a  certain  kind  of  way.  There  is  a  very  pragmatic  side 
to  this.  Artistic  surroundings  give  a  kind  of  peace  that  has  an 
untold  value.  Here  again  we  must  get  this  quickening  of  the  ar- 
tistic sense  running  through  our  playground  technique,  in  our 
schools  and  art  institutes. 

In  our  thought  life  we  need  discussion  and  more  discussion — 
the  chance  to  interpret,  if  you  will — the  chance  for  meditation. 
We  need  our  public  buildings,  museums,  endowed  theatres,  opera 
and  drama.  Art  will  never  pay;  our  community  homes  must  be 
offered  as  a  privilege  of  American  citizenship  in  charge  of  per- 
sons who  are  proved  leaders  of  men  in  their  respective  spheres. 
Part  of  this  program  is  already  started.  There  is  no  more  popular 
movement  before  the  people  than  the  community  center  idea.  Our 
difficulty  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  people  who  can  carry  on  the 
community  scheme  involved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
It  is  in  its  beginnings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  attract 
to  itself  the  best  talent  we  have.  The  Community  Center  created 
by  the  people ;  supported  by  them ;  developed  by  them,  is  undoubt- 
edly destined  to  make  great  contributions  to  our  life. 

The  well-rounded  life  carries  within  itself  inner  resource.  Its 
poise  comes  from  work  well  done;  from  a  delight  in  physical 
activity  with  the  appreciation  of  the  out-of-doors;  from  a  mind 
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with  great  depths  of  research  within  itself — the  whole  blended 
with  affection  for  one's  own  and  general  goodwill.  This  will 
culminate  in  a  sense  of  public  service  if  our  citizenship  is  to 
make  steady  gains  toward  the  ultimate  democracy  it  has  under- 
taken to  establish.  I  take  it  this  is  the  type  of  man  or  woman  to 
whom  we  wish  to  entrust  the  destiny  of  our  country — if  so,  every- 
one of  us  is  obligated  to  stand  by  the  need  of  free  time  so  men 
may  control  themselves  and  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  of 
that  time  to  public  movements  and  to  the  family  circle.  The 
shorter  working  day  must  be.  Longer  vacations  must  be  the  rule 
in  the  working  world.  Let  us  take  the  lessons  from  the  lives 
of  men  who  have  been  our  leaders.  The  creative  needs — freedom ; 
it  must  be  unhampered.  There  is  a  reason  why  the  poet  dreams 
and  does  not  write  until  the  impelling  force  of  thought  and 
rhythm  goad  him  on.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  not  always  in 
his  banking  house.  Theodore  Roosevelt  led  a  strenuous  life  in- 
deed and  yet  his  fondness  for  sports  and  his  life  in  the  open 
undoubtedly  developed  that  dynamic  power  which  certainly  was 
his.  Greater  leisure  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  creative;  to  add 
zest  to  life;  to  bring  into  existence  something  more  than  hum- 
drum monotony.  This  war  was  a  war  for  establishing  principles 
of  freedom — political  and  economic — and  in  terms  of  the  personal 
life. 


Certain  Minimum  Requirements  for  Children's 

Play 

v_ 

JOSEPH  LEE,  President,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

of  America 

Play  for  grown  people  is  recreation — the  renewal  of  life. 
For  children  it  is  growth,  the  gaining  of  life.  The  problem  of 
children's  play  therefore  is  the  problem  of  whether  they  shall 
grow  up  at  all,  and  full  opportunity  for  children's  play  is  the 
first  thing  democracy  will  provide  when  it  shall  have  truly  been 
established.  To  state  a  complete  set  of  minimum  requirements 
would  take  a  long  time,  but  I  want  to  point  out  some  of  these 
that  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

I.     The  first  requirement  for  the  play  of  the  little  child 
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is  a  mother.  To  him  his  mother  is  at  once  instigator,  audience, 
playmate,  playground  and  apparatus.  If  his  own  mother  has 
died,  he  must  have  another  to  take  her  place.  There  are  plenty 
of  women  dying  for  lack  of  children  and  children  spiritually 
dying  for  lack  of  mothers.  The  two  must  be  brought  together. 
A  mother  is  of  course  of  no  use  to  the  child  when  he  is 
locked  up  in  a  room  and  she  is  working  in  a  factory.  By 
having  a  mother  I  mean  having  one  who  has  time  to  play  a 
mother's  part. 

II.  '  The  next  requirement  of  the  child's  play  is  a  home,  a 
place   where   he   can   have   his   own   things   to   play   with,   his 
own  place  to  keep  them,  and  someone  to  share  with  and  to  be 
interested  in  what  he  does.     More  than  half  of  our  child  wreck- 
age is  due  to  broken  homes,  and  the  disaster  of  their  play  life 
is  in  great  part  to  blame. 

III.  Another  essential  to  the  child  from  a  very  early  age 
is  a  child-community  with  established  play  traditions,  games 
suitable   to  his   age   that  are   immemorial    (they   need  not  be 
more    than    three    months    old    to    possess    this    latter    attribute), 
games  that  are  taken  for  granted  as  what  every  fellow  does 
and   that  afford   a  variety  for  different   seasons   and   different 
temperaments  and  talents.     There  may  be  a  play  leader  behind 
the  group  and  its  tradition  but  the  group  is  the  living  medium 
for   the   child.      Among   the    plays    in    vogue    for    children    over 
eleven  should  be  the  great  team  games. 

IV.  Every    child    should    have   the    equivalent    of   a   tool 
house,  a  woodshed  and  an  attic  in  his  life,  whether  provided 
by  the  home,  the  school  or  some  near  neighborhood  institution. 
He  must,  apart  from  any  systematic  teaching,  have  things  to 
hammer  and  cut  and  melt  and  put  together,  to  burn,  color  and 
otherwise  deal  with  as  his  soul  leads  him.     He  must  have  all 
the  tools,  paints,  materials  and  suggestive  objects  that  have 
the  power  to  satisfy  him  and  to  lead  him  on. 

V.  Every   child   should   go   through   a   period   of   having 
pets — anything  from  white  mice  to  horses  will  do. 

VI.  Every  child  should  be  encouraged  to  make  collections 
of   stones    or   bones   or   leaves    or   something,    and    should    be 
shielded  from  the  kind  of  nature  study  which  is  to  the  love 
of  beasts  and  flowers  what  the  study  of  anatomy  is  to  social 
life. 

VII.  Every  child  must  grow  up  in  the  presence  of  the  arts. 
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He  must  have  painting  materials  and  see  people  painting  about 
him — sketching  and  carving  and  expressing  their  ideas  in  form 
and  color.  He  must  have  a  chance  to  do  these  things  him- 
self, to  see  pictures  incidentally,  not  having  them  too  much 
explained  or  talked  about,  but  finding  them  as  a  matter-of- 
course  part  of  his  experience.  The  art  teaching  in  the 
schools  must  from  the  first  and  always  include  making  pictures 
from  his  own  mind  and  imagination. 

He  must  be  brought  up  in  the  presence  of  music  and  of  the 
familiar  use  of  song  and  of  musical  instruments, — not  forced  to 
play  the  piano  until  so  sterilized  on  that  side  that  he  will 
never  listen  again  to  a  sonata  if  he  can  help  it,  but  given  a 
chance  to  learn  and  carried  far  enough  on  some  instrument 
to  see  whether  that  is  really  for  him  a  form  of  utterance. 

He  must  hear  reading  aloud  and  take  part  in  it,  not  in 
the  inane  and  stultifying  method  of  reading  something  to  the 
teacher  which  she  already  knows  by  heart  and  does  not  want 
to  hear,  but  of  bringing  in  things  that  he  has  read  and  wants 
others  to  hear  because  he  likes  them,  or  hearing  things  that 
others  have  found  worth  listening  to. 

For  these  purposes  there  should  be  in  every  neighborhood, 
whether  in  the  school  or  library  or  otherwise,  a  house  of  the 
Muses,  or  rather  two  houses,  one  for  music  and  one  for  the 
other  arts.  The  latter  should  be  full  of  books  and  pictures  and 
tables  and  window  seats  to  go  off  and  read  at,  with  perhaps 
a  little  stage.  The  former,  besides  its  music  rooms,  should  also 
be  beautiful  and  have  pictures  and  a  garden. 

The  idea  that  children  should  be  taught  to  be  useful  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  idea,  equally  important,  that  they 
should  be  prepared  to  live. 

VIII.  That  children  should  have  all  the  outdoor  play  that 
they  can  hold  is  too  obvious  and  now  too  well  known  to  need 
restating.  For  children  under  six  there  must  be  a  back  yard 
with  a  sandbox  and  other  things  to  play  with  and  a  little 
general  playground  in  the  block.  For  those  from  six  to  ten 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  playground,  properly  equipped  and 
with  the  right  leadership,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  usually  con- 
nected with  the  school;  and  for  the  rest  below  seventeen  the 
effective  radius  is  half  a  mile.  The  playground  and  play- 
houses must  be  made  beautiful.  There  must  be  full  opportunity 
for  skating,  coasting  and  skiing  in  winter  where  the  climate 
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makes  it  possible  and  for  bathing  and  boating  in  the  summer. 

IX.  Every  child  must  have  a  garden  in  his  home  or  two 
months  a  year  of  country  life.  In  fact,  he  ought  to  have  the 
latter  anyway,  and  will  have  to  arrange  it  with  his  mother  or 
his  aunt  or  partner  to  look  after  his  home  garden  when  he  is 
away. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  shall  provide  when  we 
learn  to  take  either  democracy  or  education  seriously. 

Irreducible  Minimum  Provisions  for  The  Leisure 
Hours  of  Children 

A  number  of  the  workers  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  who  have  been  thinking  along  the  line 
of  the  "irreducible  minimum"  are  agreed  that  one  hour  a  day 
is  the  minimum  for  time.  Two  or  three  hours  of  outdoor  play 
are  most  desirable.  Even  adults  should  have  one  hour.  Miss 
Abbie  Condit  notes  that  the  majority  of  state  physical  educa- 
tion laws  call  for  twenty  minutes  per  day  but  opportunity  for 
play  must  not  be  limited  to  physical  education  in  the  schools. 

Miss  Condit  says :  "The  only  solution  for  a  minimum  play- 
ground is  its  maximum  use,  by  having  the  ground  used  each 
hour  by  different  groups  and  putting  the  emphasis  on  games 
requiring  little  space.  One  acre  used  six  times  a  day  is  equal  to 
six  acres  used  once.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  possible  for  a 
ground  to  be  much  smaller  than  an  acre  if  there  are  six  hundred 
children.  Many  authorities  feel  there  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  three  hundred  children  using  a  playground  of  one  acre. 

"To  give  the  child  ideal  expression  and  opportunity  for  all 
games  would  require  for  baseball,  football,  hockey  and  skating, 
four  acres;  for  tennis,  two  acres;  for  indoor  baseball,  one  acre; 
for  basket  ball,  one-fourth  acre;  for  volley  ball  one-half  acre; 
with  one-fourth  acre  for  running  track,  jumping  pits  and 
similar  apparatus.  This  would  require  eight  acres  of  play- 
ground for  one  thousand  pupils  but  all  these  activities  could  be 
carried  on  in  five  acres  by  playing  tennis  and  football  less 
frequently." 

The  requirements  of  games  and  activities  for  minimum 
provision  are  that  they  should  be  good  gymnastically,  giving 
abundant  exercise  to  the  big  muscles  and  be  lively  and  in- 
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teresting;  that  they  should  be  good  socially,  involving  stress, 
competition  and  cooperation ;  and  that  they  should  appeal  to 
all  the  major  achieving  instincts  (not  only  to  chasing,  fighting, 
and  the  team  sense,  but  also  to  the  instincts  of  rhythm, 
climbing,  construction,  nurture — as  in  school  gardening — and 
the  scientific  instinct,  as  in  hunting  with  a  camera).  In  order 
to  reach  all  the  children  they  must  be  adapted  (1)  to  all  school 
ages  and  both  sexes;  (2)  to  different  seasons — including,  for 
instance,  skating,  coasting,  swimming,  and  indoor  games;  (3) 
to  different  social  conditions  and  environment — including  riding, 
golf,  tennis,  rowing,  birds  nesting  and  other  valuable  activities 
wherever  they  can  be  carried  on;  (4)  to  different  tastes  and 
abilities,  so  that  the  physically  weak  or  handicapped  should  be 
reached  by  games  especially  adapted  to  them,  even  by  sedentary 
games  when  necessary. 

A  practical  list  of  games  and  plays  which  will  meet  these 
requirements  for  the  different  ages  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Games  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  children  should 
be  made  to  play  all  these  games  or  to  participate  in  all  these 
activities.  They  should  be  taught  them  and  during  leisure 
time  they  should  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  any  of 
them  under  good  play  leadership,  on  an  adequately  large  and 
equipped  playground  without  having  to  play  in  alleys  or 
streets. 

Miss  Condit  mentions  the  athletic  badge  tests  for  boys  and 
girls  adopted  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  as  valuable  in  establishing  a  minimum  standard 
of  physical  efficiency.  Mr.  T.  S.  Settle  urges  the  need  of 
training  in  gang  organization  and  in  imagination  such  as  is 
provided  by  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts. 

Mrs.  White  calls  attention  to  the  increasing  number  of 
educational  experiments  to  determine  the  possibility  of  "inter- 
weaving tfce  play  motive  with  educational  technique."  "Gary, 
Indiana,  gives  an  allowance  of  four  hundred  hours  to  physical 
training  and  play  in  the  lower  grades  and  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred hours  in  the  upper  grades,  thus  giving  physical  training 
and  play  first  place  in  the  school  program." 

On  this  depends  the  use  which  will  be  made 

Age  of  Children        of  the  playground.     It  is  possible  to  handle 

more  children  per  acre  when  they  are  under 
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ten  years  of  age.  Little  children  will  use  swings,  sand  boxes, 
teeters  and  similar  devices  which,  if  rightly  placed,  do  not 
occupy  much  space.  The  games  of  children  up  to  ten  years 
of  age  are  group  games  largely,  and  are  not  the  real  team 
games  which  require  more  space  because  the  number  of  players 
and  the  boundaries  are  fixed. 

Number  on  Play-  There  is  always  a  rising  and  falling  tide  of 
ground  at  One  children  on  the  playground  during  the  day. 
Time  In  judging  the  amount  of  play  space,  it  is 

therefore,  necessary  to  consider  the  amount  of  the  "heaviest 
load,"   but   administrative   devices   can   sometimes   be   used   to 
distribute  the  "load."     From  the   playground   standpoint,   this 
is  the  big  contribution  of  the  Gary  plan  of  organization. 
Density  of  Popu-     The  number  of  children  using  a  playground 

intd°IDe>n!»ifCre  at  any  one  time  is  much  smaller  than  the 
Range  number  of  children  who  are  served  by  the 

playground,  and  the  number  of  children  benefited  may  be, 
therefore,  two  to  six  times  the  average  daily  attendance.  A 
neighborhood  may  be  adequately  provided  with  playground 
space  even  if  it  does  not  have  enough  to  care  for  all  the 
children  of  the  neighborhod  at  one  time. 

The  equipment  provided  on  a  playground 
Equipment  varies  greatly  according  to  the  amount  of 

money  available.  Where  funds  are  limited, 
wise  playground  officials  will  expend  them  for  leadership 
rather  than  for  a  large  amount  of  material  equipment.  There 
are,  however,  certain  kinds  of  apparatus  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  playground  according  to  minimum  standards. 
These  include  a  sand  box,  swings,  slides,  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  game  equipment,  such  as  basket  ball,  volley  ball, 
baseball,  bean  bags,  and  similar  supplies.  Such  supplies  are 
considered  by  many  playground  workers  to  be  more  important 
than  fixed  apparatus.  The  value  of  teeters  and  giant  strides 
is  debatable  and  they  may  be  omitted  from  the  consideration  of 
minimum  standards  along  the  line  of  equipment.  Boys'  outdoor 
gymnasium  equipment,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  kinds  of 
apparatus,  while  desirable,  is  not  an  essential. 

Some  sort  of  shelter,  however  inexpensive,  should  be  pro- 
vided on  a  playground,  as  should  toilet  facilities  and  drinking 
water. 
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The  provision  of  space  to  play  and  a  minimum 
Leadership  amount  of  apparatus  does  not  complete  the 

responsibility  of  the  city  toward  its  children. 
If  the  utilization  of  the  play  facilities  is  to  be  made  a  factor  in 
child  life  there  must  be  play  leadership  to  insure  the  proper 
use  of  apparatus  so  that  the  child  will  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it,  to  teach  the  child  to  play  the  games  that  will 
mean  most  in  his  development,  and  to  give  the  right  direction 
to  instincts  which,  if  undirected,  may  lead  the  child  to  the 
juvenile  court.  Innumerable  instances  of  splendidly  equipped 
playgrounds  little  used  because  they  lack  the  vital  element  of 
leadership,  while  nearby  alleys  and  streets  were  crowded  with 
children,  have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  primary  import- 
ance of  leadership. 

There  are  certain  requirements  in  leadership  which  affect 
even  the  minimum  standard.     Among  these  are  the  following: 

1.  The    poorer    the    stationary    and    moveable    equipment, 
the  less  effective  the  organization  of  the  space  and  equipment, 
the  more  leaders  will  be  required  and  the  more  vivid  and  in- 
spiring must  be  the  personal  leadership  provided. 

2.  Every  play  center  must  have  a  director  in  charge  of 
the  entire  ground.     As  a  minimum  standard  no  director  should 
be  expected  single-handed  to  direct  the  activities  of  more  than 
seventy-five  children,  unless  some  special  system  of  organiza- 
tion and  self  government  can  be  developed.     Where  there  are 
several  hundred  children   on  the   playground,   it   is   absolutely 
impossible  for  one  director  to  handle  the  situation  even  on  a 
minimum   efficiency   basis,    and   assistants,   or   such    specialists 
as   athletic   directors   or   physical   training   directors,   must   be 
provided. 

3.  In  any  system  where  more  than  one  playground  is  in- 
volved   there    must    be    in    addition    to    the    directors    of    the 
individual  grounds   a  recreation  superintendent,   supervisor  or 
secretary,  whose  task  it  is  to  have  general  over-sight  of  the 
work,  to  be  responsible  for  its  development,  coordination  and 
enlargement,    and.   for    seeing    to    it    that    play    facilities    and 
activities  are  provided  the  child  during  the   entire  year.     No 
work  can  be  carried  on  effectively  without  such  a  responsible 
head. 

4.  There  must  be  a  governing  body,   either  a   recreation 
commission,  department,  or  board,  to  have  general  charge  of 
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the  work,  or  if  local  conditions  make  it  advisable  to  have  the 
work  conducted  by  an  existing  department  of  the  municipality, 
it  should  be  administered  by  the  school  board,  park  board, 
department  of  public  works  or  some  other  municipal  depart- 
ment. The  work  should  be  supported  by  municipal  funds. 

Charles  F.  Weller  speaks  of  the  importance  of  leadership  as 
follows:  "Especially,  the  adult  neighbors  of  the  child  should 
realize  .that  to  organize  social  relations  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  human  arts.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
every  youngster  will  be  easily  able,  unaided,  to  discover  and 
enlist  the  companions  he  needs  and  to  organize  them  into 
satisfactory  community  relationships.  Boys,  "real  boys"  as 
people  proudly  call  them,  are  supposed  to  enjoy  and  to  find 
manly  profit  in  the  terrible  cruelties  and  the  ignorant  evils 
with  which  they  often  blight  or  harden  each  others'  tender, 
beautiful,  responsive  spirits.  Let  every  man  recall  the  harsh 
surprises,  the  meanness,  fear  and  pain  which  weakened  or 
overcame  the  ideals  of  human  intercourse  with  which  he  started 
out  on  life's  uncharted  seas.  Pilots,  the  children  need.  An 
organizer  of  children's  relationships  and  activities — especially 
in  their  free  hours  outside  the  school — could  do  more  than 
anything  else  could  do  to  preserve  and  strengthen  good  will 
and  faith  in  folks,  idealism  and  wholesomeness. 

"A  Community  Organizer  is  the  chief  essential,  a  competent 
man  or  woman  who  will  know  every  child  and  nearly  every 
adult  within  his  field  and  will  help  them  to  develop  com- 
munity relationships  and  community  activities.  Adults  must 
be  included  to  some  extent  for  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  mold 
the  lives  of  children  without  working  partly  through  and  with 
their  parents  and  their  adult  neighbors.  Families  must  be  the 
units  for  some  activities.  Family  games,  music,  reading,  fellow- 
ships, picnic  excursions  and  other  activities  of  home  groups 
together,  must  play  a  large  part  in  shaping  children.  Parents 
can  best  be  affected  through  their  children  and  children  like- 
wise cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  except  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  parents." 

Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White  says:  "Every  parent  should 
understand  the  need  for  subtle  guidance  with  children,  because 
the  best  recreation  leader  that  was  ever  known  cannot  equal 
the  sympathy  of  a  mother  or  father  with  a  child's  creative 
fancy.  The  home  is  the  ideal  recreation  center.  Parents  out 
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of  work,  underpaid,  themselves  subjects  of  conditions  that 
coarsen  and  harden  and  take  away  all  pleasure  in  life  cannot 
pass  on  that  which  the  soul  of  the  child  needs.  Home  must  be 
homes." 

This  whole  problem  touches  the  rest  of  the  social  problem 
in  many  places.  The  child's  leisure  must  be  safeguarded.  He 
must  not  work  when  he  should  be  playing.  Adults  must 
have  leisure  and  strength  left  after  the  day's  work  to  join  in 
the  children's  play.  In  the  construction  of  houses  for  people  to 
live  in  the  play  life,  especially  the  play  life  of  the  child,  must 
be  considered.  City  planning  must  provide  for  play  life.  Often 
streets  must  be  used  for  play.  Mrs.  White  says :  "Good  play- 
ground technique  gets  people  where  they  are  and  leads  them 
on.  .  .  . 

"Not  only  does  the  city  claim  attention  as  regards  proper 
provision  for  the  leisure  of  the  child,  but  the  rural  community 
must  be  studied.  Too  well  do  we  know  the  constant  duty 
activity  of  country  children  in  far  too  many  instances.  All  that 
has  been  said  above  applies  to  those  who  are  in  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  difficulty  to  obtain  play  space.  In 
the  country  the  great  obstacle  is  the  inertia  of  the  town 
fathers.  Every  extension  agency  going  into  rural  communities 
should  assist  in  emphasizing  the  great  need  of  adequate  play 
facilities,  and  should  endeavor  to  arouse  rural  communities  to 
provide  skilled  leadership. 

"Every  community  in  America,  city  and  country,  needs 
to  pull  together  on  a  leisure  time  program  for  children  that 
physical  well-being,  happiness,  and  power  may  result." 


Memorials  for  Soldiers 

Not,  "Shall  we  have  a  memorial  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors?" 
but  "What  form  shall  the  memorial  take?"  is  the  question  in  the 
majority  of  communities  in  which  community  organizers  for 
W.  C.  C.  S.  have  presented  the  idea  of  a  community  service  build- 
ing as  a  living  memorial  to  commemorate  through  the  service  ideal 
the  memory  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  who  gave  their  lives 
that  the  democracy  for  which  the  community  building  stands 
might  endure. 
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As  early  as  January  definite  action  had  been 
Organization  of  taken  in  a  number  of  cities  pointing  to  a  rapid 

development  throughout  the  country  of  the  me- 
morial idea  typified  in  buildings  which  would  serve  the  commun- 
ity rather  than  by  shafts  of  marble.  Allentown,  Pa.,  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Chicago, 
111.,  Dallas,  Texas,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  New  London,  Conn.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  are  among 
the  cities  which  have  taken  steps  to  appoint  committees  to  con- 
sider the  matter. 

In  a  number  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 
Raising'of  Funds  communities  money  is  already  being  raised, 

through  private  subscriptions,  as  evidence  of 
the  sincere  desire  to  honor  the  men  who  have  given  their  lives. 
At  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  a  community  chest  has  been  organized  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  community  memorial  house.  Catasauqua, 
Pa.,  is  planning  for  a  two  hundred  thousand  dollar  community 
building  with  an  endowment  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the 
money  to  be  raised  by  subscriptions  inside  the  Catasauqua  Red 
Cross  district.  Lawrence,  Kan.,  has  already  collected  $12,000  of 
the  $20,000  pledged  for  its  memorial  buildings,  and  other  cities  are 
rapidly  planning  for  the  raising  of  funds,  the  amounts  involved 
ranging  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  two  million  dollars. 

Community  Buildings.  The  majority  of  cities 
Form  of  from  which  reports  have  been  received  have 

expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  com- 
munity houses  with  recreational,  civic,  art  and  educational  fea- 
tures, as  the  form  of  memorial  best  expressing  the  service  which 
their  townsmen  have  rendered  in  the  great  war.  These  buildings 
will  prove  real  civic  and  community  centers;  some  of  them  will 
include  libraries,  others  will  provide  accommodations  for  the 
civic  organizations  of  the  city. 

Auditoriums.  Auditoriums,  small  and  large,  some  of  them 
incorporating  special  features  have  appealed  to  a  number  of  com- 
munities as  desirable  memorials  and  the  following  suggestions 
have  been  made  as  to  the  features  to  be  included  with  the 
auditorium:  a  library  with  auditorium,  a  memorial  auditorium  to 
house  patriotic  societies,  notably  the  Red  Cross;  an  auditorium 
with  museum  and  art  gallery  and  a  great  hall  for  conventions. 
Other  Forms  of  Memorials.  A  number  of  cities  are  con- 
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sidering  still  other  forms  of  memorials  which  existing  facilities 
or  local  needs  make  desirable.  Among  these  are  the  conversion 
of  a  number  of  amusement  halls  and  soldiers'  clubs  into  perma- 
nent community  buildings;  a  library  with  club  facilities;  a  social 
service  automobile ;  a  community  building  to  house  public  and 
semi-public  activities  which  logically  belong  in  such  a  building, 
with  special  emphasis  on  recreation  for  returning  soldiers  and 
for  men  and  boys.  Other  suggestions  include  a  club  house  for  men 
returning  from  service;  a  building  containing  a  large  auditorium 
for  public  use;  a  library,  gymnasium  and  baths,  with  a  room  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  returning  men;  a  memorial  park  with  special 
building ;  a  club  for  men  in  uniform  and  discharged  men ;  a 
building  which  will  incorporate  in  addition  to  service  club  facili- 
ties a  large  municipal  hall,  art  institute  and  museum;  a  memorial 
park  with  arch;  a  memorial  city  hall;  a  memorial  building  de- 
voted to  the  accumulation  of  historic  data  regarding  the  com- 
munity; a  people's  house;  a  building  which  will  house  an  art 
gallery  with  trophy  room  and  a  memorial  park  way. 

Two  plans  containing  unique  features  have  been  proposed. 
At  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  it  is  planned  to  have  a  community  memor- 
ial building  maintained  by  the  community  chest,  with  club  rooms, 
auditorium,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  library  and  reading  rooms 
(one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls)  and  memorial  tablets.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  are  planning  to  endow  rooms  which  will  be 
used  as  a  civilian  club  by  railroad  employees. 

From  Detroit  comes  the  report  that  citizens  of  foreign  birth 
are  incorporating  a  Liberty  Memorial  Association  to  provide  a 
five  hundred  thousand  dollar  memorial,  the  form  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  decided.  The  Association  had  its  beginning  in 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Speaking  Citizens  which  helped  with 
the  liberty  loans.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Detroit's  foreign- 
born  citizens  is  indicative  of  the  splended  spirit  of  unity  which 
is  everywhere  expressing  itself  as  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  and 
organizations  great  and  small,  are  drawing  together  in  a  com- 
mon desire  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  those  who  will  never  re- 
turn. 
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A  New  Emphasis  on  Physical  Education 

America  to-day  is  facing  the  facts  which  the  war  has 
brought  home  to  her  as  unescapable  truths.  One  of  these  is 
the  necessity  for  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  physical  fitness 
which  wholesome  recreation  and  a  broad  program  of  physical 
training  alone  can  give. 
History  of  Na-  Realizing  this  vital  fact  the  National  Com- 

tional  Physical  Committee  on  Physical  Education  having  for 
Educational 

Service  its  aim  the  development  of  a  broad  program  of 

state  and  federal  legislation  for  physical  education  and  the 
stimulating  of  intelligent  popular  opinion  which  would  assure 
both  legislation  and  its  effective  operation,  called  upon  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  the  latter 
part  of  1918,  to  "take  over  this  great  national  service,  organizing 
the  necessary  committees,  giving  or  raising  the  essential 
funds,  and  developing  the  movement  in  the  unselfish  spirit  of 
service." 

In  November  an  initial  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Physical  Education  Service.  Mr.  E.  Dana  Caulkins  was  made 
manager  and  offices  were  secured  at  818  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Association  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Savage  of  Oberlin  College  to  act 
as  field  director  of  the  new  Service. 

FIRST  STEPS 

The  first  important  task  was  that  of  securing 
Cooperation  t^ie  cooPeration  of  the  various  agencies  in- 

terested. During  December  resolutions  prom- 
ising cooperation  with  the  National  Physical  Education  Service 
were  adopted  by  the  following  organizations:  Athletic  Re- 
search Society,  Society  of  Physical  Directors  of  Colleges, 
American  Physical  Education  Association;  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  Society  of  Physical  Directors  of  Normal 
Schools. 
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Steps  were  also  taken  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  such 
organizations  as  the  International  Association  of  Rotary 
Clubs,  the  Physical  Department  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Farmers'  National  Re- 
construction Council,  the  American  City  Bureau  and  the 
United  States  Chambers  of  Commerce.  All  these  agencies 
are  giving  valuable  help  in  propaganda  work. 

It  was  felt  wise  in  the  development  of  the 

Committee  work  to  have  in  back  of  it  a  small  committee 

Organization 

of    people    well-known    through    the    country 

who  would  stand  as  sponsors  for  the  movement.  The  following 
individuals  constitute  the  nucleus  for  this  group  to  which 
others  will  be  added:  Walter  Camp,  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  John 
Mitchell,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  Major  Gen.  W.  C.  Gorgas, 
William  Kent,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Mrs. 
Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  John  J.  Eagan. 
Brin  in  the  Though  no  extensive  publicity  has  been  given 

Movement  Be-  the  work  a  number  of  articles  are  being  pub- 
fore  the  Public  Hshed  in  magazines.  Two  pamphlets  entitled 
Physical  Fitness — A  National  Necessity  and  The  Need  for  Uni- 
versal Physical  Education — A  Growing  National  Conviction  have 
been  printed  and  are  being  given  wide  distribution. 

As  a  further  step  in  the  propaganda  program,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  have  the  need  for  universal  physical  education 
emphasized  in  speeches  made  by  men  prominent  in  the  public 
eye.  Secretary  Baker,  Secretary  Daniels,  Governor  Bicket  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Walter  Fisher,  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  have  all  in  public  addresses  urged  the  importance  of 
compulsory  physical  education. 

As  an  educational  and  propaganda  matter  the  subject  is 
being  presented  at  numerous  conventions  and  conferences 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  speakers  have  been  provided  for 
the  program.  The  list  of  conferences  at  which  the  subject 
has  been  or  will  be  presented  includes  such  meetings  as  the 
Michigan  State  Educational  Conference,  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  and  the  summer  schools  of  a  number  of 
colleges. 

STATUS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Physical 
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Education  Service  late  in  November,  the  following  eight  states 

had  compulsory  physical  education   laws:     New  Jersey,   New 

York,  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,   Maryland,   Delaware,   California, 

Nevada.* 

States  Enacting        Since  January,  1919,  laws  have  been  enacted 

Law*  in  1919  in  the  followings  states : 

Washington.  Law  provides  for  courses  in  physical  educa- 
tion for  elementary  schools  averaging  twenty  minutes  each  day, 
and,  in  all  high  schools  and  state  higher  institutions,  at  least 
ninety  minutes  each  week.  It  creates  a  Commission  of  Physical 
Training  and  Hygiene  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  directors  of  physical  education  of  the 
University  of  Washington  and  Washington  State  College. 
No  special  appropriation  included  in  bill. 

Oregon.  Bill  provides  course  in  physical  training  averag- 
ing twenty  minutes  each  day.  Supervision  of  system  by 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Committee  of 
experts  to  formulate  program.  No  appropriation. 

Utah.  Bill  provides  for  a  state  director  of  health  education 
whose  salary  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  school 
fund.  Provides  for  a  committee  consisting  of  the  state  director 
of  health  education,  the  dean  of  the  state  school  of  education, 
dean  of  the  department  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  director  of  the 
department  of  home  economics  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
No  appropriation. 

Michigan.  Bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  for 
the  salary  of  a  state  director  of  physical  education  attached  to  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  and  stenographic  and  head- 
quarters expenses.  The  law  applies  to  all  schools  except  those 
in  villages  of  3,000  inhabitants  or  less. 

Maine.  Provides  adequate  course  in  physical  education 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000. 


*  For  detailed  information  regarding  the  legislation  passed  in  each 
of  these  states  see  State  Legislation  for  Physical  Training  by  Thomas  A. 
Storey,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  in  the  November,  1918,  issue  of  THE  PLAYGROUND. 
Reprints  of  this  article  in  pamphlet  form  may  also  be  secured  from  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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In  the  following  states  physical  education  bills 
L*fUlation  ^ave  ^een  intr°duced  during  the  present  ses- 

sion :  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Wis- 
consin, Montana,  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Massachusetts.  From 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  (Wisconsin  come  reports  that 
there  are  good  prospects  of  the  passage  of  the  bills. 
Stat0s  Movements  are  on  foot  in  the  following  states 

Considering  to  enact  physical  education  legislation :     Ar- 

LegUlation  kansas,   Georgia,   Maine  and   Ohio.     In  these 

states,  bills  are  being  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  the  earliest  opportunity.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  further  legislation  in  Illinois  providing  a  state  superin- 
tendent of  physical  education  and  making  the  present  law  more 
effective. 

FUTURE  PLANS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE 

Much  of  the  effort  now  being  made  for  compulsory  physical 
education  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  seven  special  representatives 
sent  out  by  the  Service  who,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  the 
lack  of  time  for  adequate  preparation  and  organization,  went 
into  thirteen  states  and  worked  for  several  weeks  previous  to 
the  assembling  of  a  number  of  the  state  legislatures  in  an  effort 
to  promote  legislation. 

Future  plans  of  the  National  Physical  Education  Service 
involve  the  pushing  of  further  work  along  these  lines  through 
the  operation  of  campaigns  for  physical  education  legislation 
beginning  with  the  states  affording  the  most  promising  outlook, 
the  legislatures  of  which  meet  in  the  near  future.  The  organ- 
ization of  effective  state  committees,  the  unifying  of  all  agencies 
working  toward  the  common  goal,  the  giving  of  assistance  in 
the  plans  of  various  organizations  who  will  carry  definite  re- 
sponsibility in  the  general  campaign,  and  an  enlarged  publicity 
program  represent  important  phases  of  future  work. 
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The  American  Posture  League 

Any  well-rounded  program  of  physical  education  must  take 
into  account  the  importance  for  health  and  efficiency  of  straight 
standing  and  sitting,  and  the  relationship  between  posture  and 
the  general  health  of  an  individual.  For  this  reason  the  work 
of  the  American  Posture  League,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  physical  education 
program  which  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  is  conducting  through  its  National  Physical  Education 
Service. 

The  American  Posture  League,  organized  in  1913,  is  a 
national  health  organization  formed  to  do  scientific  and  educa- 
tional work  in  the  standardization  and  improvement  of  condi- 
tions affecting  the  posture  of  the  human  body.  The  importance 
of  such  service  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
first  things  done  for  men  entering  military  service  is  to  train 
them  to  correct  posture  and  carriage  as  a  fundamental  factor 
in  physical  efficiency. 

The  work  of  the  American  Posture  League  is  conducted 
through  technical  committees  composed  of  orthopedic  surgeons 
and  other  medical  practitioners,  physical  trainers,  school  hygien- 
ists  and  educators  who  have  long  specialized  on  the  subject  of 
posture.  It  consists  of  scientific  research,  standafdization  of 
articles  of  daily  use,  such  as  furniture  and  wearing  apparel  as 
they  affect  the  posture,  advisory  and  technical  assistance  to 
educators,  manufacturers  and  others  and  educational  work 
through  lectures  and  through  the  use  of  educational  material 
including  lantern  slides,  wall  charts,  reprints  and  a  good 
posture  pin. 

The  Posture  League  has  done  specific  work  in  securing 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  school  hygiene,  industrial, 
office  and  home  conditions,  public  and  other  vehicles,  and 
audience  rooms,  including  school  seats  and  the  seats  for  the 
Broadway  subway  cars  in  New  York  City. 

In  personal  hygiene  the  Posture  League  has  secured  the 
application  of  correct  principles  to  boy's  clothing,  to  shoes  for 
men  and  women  and  clothing  for  women  and  girls. 

The  organization  has  no  paid  officials  and  its  work  is  con- 
ducted entirely  by  volunteer  service.  It  gives  its  services  with- 
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out  charge  if  no  commercial  use  is  made  of  them.  Where  com- 
mercial us?  is  made  of  the  label  which  may  be  attached  to  the 
articles  having  the  League's  sanction,  the  label  is  paid  for. 
Money  coming  to  the  League  in  this  way  is  used  to  meet 
current  expenses. 

Further  information  regarding  the  League  may  be  secured 
by  communicating  with  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor,  Secretary, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Book  Reviews 

MOBILIZING  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

By  E.  L.  Morgan,  Extension  Bulletin  No.  23,  Amherst,  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture cooperating 

The  fruit  of!  nine  years  of  experience  in  community  organization  is 
given  in  this  bulletin.  In  1907,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
called  a  Conference  on  Rural  Progress.  Out  of  this  grew  the  plan 
of  organizing  a  fairly  typical  town.  West  Newbury  was  selected  and 
in  1909  the  West  Newbury  Federation  for  Rural  Progress  was  formed. 
The  need  of  a  community  adviser  who  could  go  from  town  to  town  upon 
request  was  soon  evident  and  in  1912  Professor  Morgan  was  appointed 
to  this  work.  Many  towns  have  since  tried  out  the  principles  evolved  and 
actual  results  may  be  seen.  The  general  plan  starts  by  gathering  s  few 
leaders  together  to  see  if  the  town  is  ready  for  the  step,  if  the  people 
think  the  effort  worth  while;  a  community  council  is  then  formed,  in- 
cluding a  representative  from  each  organization  in  the  community.  A 
mass  meeting  is  called  and  important  committees  named — such  as  farm 
production,  conservation,  boys'  and  girls'  interests,  community  life.  A 
month  or  more  later  these  committees  report  projects  and  such  as  are 
adopted  become  the  community  program  for  the  year. 

Hardwick,  which  has  developed  the  plan  farther  and  for  a  longer 
time  than  some  other  communities  reports  business  done  by  its  Farmers' 
Exchange  increasing  from  $10,000  in  1914  to  $40,000  in  1917.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  including  garden,  canning  and  home- 
making  clubs,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Boy  Scouts.  A  community  day  was  held 
at  which  seventy-two  head  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  and  a  number  of  pens 
of  White  Wyandottes,  which  had  been  brought  into  the  town  through 
community  organization  were  exhibited.  Local  dramatics  are  being 
developed.  Community  celebrations  of  National  holidays  have  been 
carried  out 

BILLY,  THE  BOY  NATURALIST 

By  William  Alphonso  Mtirrill,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Published  and  for  sale  by 
W.  A.  Murrill,  Bronxwood  Park,  New  York  City.  Price,  $1.50 
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The  author  calls  his  book  a  "memory  ramble."  Bits  of  a  happy 
and  what  ought  to  be  a  normal  childhood,  with  flowers  and  trees  and 
snakes  and  bugs  are  strung  together  without  any  attempt  at  organization. 
Yet  the  book  has  the  charm  of  the  out-of-doors  and  the  author  hints  that 
perhaps  there  was  a  "yearning  to  open  the  child's  mind  to  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  nature." 


.   CINDERELLA  IN  FLOWERLAND 

(The  Lost  L  ady's-slipper) 

An  Operetta  for  Children's  Voices  by  Marion  Loder.  Price,  30  cents  Postpaid 
A^simple  woodland  setting,  with  slight  modifications  for  the  changing  scenes,  will 
suffice  for  this  piece.  Dramatizing  the  familiar  story  in  the  different  realms  of  bees, 
butterflies  and  flowers  lends  the  charm  of  flower-costumes  and  new  situations.  The 
music  is  bright.  It  includes  four  solos  for  average  child  voices,  and  a  number  of  uni- 
son choruses." 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  JUST  PUBLISHED 

"Tree  Top  Tunes"  for  tiny  tots.      By  Helen  Phillips   Eddy.      Price    $1.00.   postpaid. 
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THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    NEW 
AMERICANISM 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  this  brief  syl- 
labus of  the  course. 

COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS:  racial 
traits  and  customs;  national  back- 
grounds; family  and  child  welfare;  city; 
village  and  country  life;  public  life;  com- 
munity service  work;  neighborhood  and 
settlement  work;  Americanization. 
TRAINING  FOR  WORK:  secretarial 
training,  typewriting,  shorthand,  filing, 
etc.  Writing,  public  speaking,  adver- 
tising. The  arts  of  home  making  and 
home  administration.  Organizing  com- 


mittees and  setting  them  to  work;  se- 
lecting and  training  workers;  organiz- 
ing clubs;  indoor  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  leisure  hour 
occupation. 

FIELD  WORK:  supervised  observa- 
tion of  community  activities  and  act- 
ual experience  in  planning  and  devel- 
oping properly  developed  social  centers. 
Where  can  vou  find  a  program  of  ed- 
ucation, that  can  equal  this?  You 
have  tasted  the  joy  of  real  worthwhile 
service.  You  want  to  "carry  on." 
This  opens  the  way  for  still  greater 
serv  ice. 
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In  the.  Streets  of  Canaan. — 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President 
of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  has  for  so 
many  years  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  play  movement 
in  America,  has  just  returned 
from  months  of  service  in  Pal- 
estine. He  has  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  New  York  State  regarding 
the  ancient  prophecy  that  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  full  of  boys 
and  girls  playing.  "This  proph- 
ecy is  being  fulfilled  even  in 
other  places  in  that  ancient 
land.  I  saw  boys  playing  in 
the  streets  of  Canaan." 

Many  throughout  the  world 
as  they  read  the  words  regard- 
ing the  peace  conference  at 
Versailles,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  conditions  es- 
tablished shall  result  in  bring- 
ing more  continuously  to  the 
cities  of  the  entire  world  the 
joy  and  the  laughter  of  chil- 
dren at  play. 

An  International  Festival  of 
Peace. — Very  impressive  was 
the  gigantic  International  festi- 
val of  Peace  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  July  4th  in  honor  of 


the  returned  service  men.  The 
celebration  was  a  real  com- 
munity service,  in  which  or- 
ganized labor  and  many  local 
groups  cooperated  with  War 
Camp  Community  Service  in 
making  Washington's  greet- 
ing to  her  men  worthy  of 
their  service. 

From  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  celebra- 
tion opened  with  a  concert  by 
the  United  States  Marine 
Band  and  the  Boy  Scout  Band, 
until  late  at  night  when  a 
display  of  old  fashioned  Fourth 
of  July  fire-works  brought  to 
a  close  a  day  long  to  be  re- 
membered, every  hour  was 
full  of  interest. 

Three  divisions  marked  the 
progress  of  the  festival.  First 
came  the  Bugle  Calls  of  Peace 
with  the  Call  to  World  Service, 
the  Calls  of  Labor,  of  Liberty, 
of  Commerce,  Business  and 
Profession,  the  Call  of  Chil- 
dren, of  Art  and  of  the  Land, 
each  with  its  marches,  dances 
and  tableaux,  and  as  a  climax 
came  the  Offering  of  Peace, 
portraying  the  heart  of  a  peo- 
ple who,  having  given  their 
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life  blood  in  loyal  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  world  de- 
mocracy, are  returning  to  their 
country  with  high  spirits,  hope 
and  courage. 

Next,  the  second  division  por- 
trayed the  World  at  Peace — a 
monster  float  parade  in  which 
all  countries  were  represented 
in  beautiful  floats  and  costumes 
— a  wonderful  assemblage  of 
color  and  beauty. 

Then  came  the  third  divi- 
sion; the  March  of  Progress 
with  songs  by  huge  mass 
choruses,  and  a  series  of  beau- 
tiful tableaux  or  spectacles,  cul- 
minating in  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal love  linking  together  all 
the  nations. 

Bellingham's  Play  Day. — 
Nine  thousand  people  wit» 
nessed  the  May  Day  Festival 
of  Bellingham's  school  chil- 
dren, the  largest  open  air 
event  ever  staged  in  the  city. 
Approximately  3,500  children 
took  part  in  the  fete  and  there 
were  frequently  more  than  a 
thousand  performers  executing 
the  various  drills  at  one  time. 

There  were  dancing  girls  of 
every  nation  in  costume,  ex- 
hibiting folk  dances  of  many 
races;  there  were  elfin  fairies 
and  Lords  and  Ladies  from  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV  who  danced 
the  stately  Minuet.  There 
were,  too,  milk  maids  and 
comely  rollicking  Irish  lassies 
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and  dainty  ladies  from  the 
land  of  the  Mikado. 

Shadow  dances  from  Peter 
Pan  and  The  Piper,  dances 
founded  on  Greek  legend,  a 
rainbow  dance  with  flashing 
lights,  and  dances  of  all  kinds 
delighted  the  huge  audience. 
Intricate  drills  and  marches 
also  aroused  much  enthusiasm 
and  demonstrated  the  skill 
both  of  the  children  and  of  the 
teachers  who  instructed  them 
and  who  planned  the  fete. 

Department  of  Forest  Recre- 
ation.—The  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  has  es- 
tablished a  new  department, 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind.  Known 
as  the  Department  of  Forest 
Recreation,  its  aim  is  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  col- 
lege, both  along  investiga- 
tional  and  instructional  lines 
in  the  proper  use  of  forest 
areas  for  public  recreation  pur- 
poses. 

With  the  great  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  forest  reserves, 
the  Palisades,  Interstate  Park, 
Letchworth  Park  and  some 
thirty  other  public  forest  reser- 
vations, the  whole  totaling 
nearly  two  million  acres,  New 
York  State  has  unique  forest 
resources  capable  of  securing 
to  its  millions  of  people  great 
public  good  in  the  way  of 
recreational  uses.  Just  as  play- 
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grounds  are  being  established 
in  villages  and  cities  through- 
out the  country  where  play 
may  be  organized  and  properly 
directed,  so  the  forests  of  this 
and  other  states  must  be 
studied  and  developed  that 
they  may  be  more  effective 
playgrounds  for  the  people  of 
the  state.  * 

Professor  Henry  R.  Francis, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment, will  this  summer  begin 
systematic  studies  of  forest 
and  park  areas  in  New  York  to 
prepare  bulletins  for  recrea- 
tional development.  In  the 
fall  Professor  Francis  will  take 
a  trip  through  the  national 
forests  and  national  parks  of 
the  West  to  see  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  na- 
tional government  and  by  the 
Western  States  in  developing 
the  recreational  possibilities 
of  forest  lands. 

Campers  from  the  City. — 
The  Detroit  Recreation  Com- 
mission is  continuing  this 
year  its  summer  camp  on 
Elizabeth  Lake  near  Pontiac, 
which  was  so  successful  last 
year.  The  season  has  been 
divided  into  five  weeks  for 
boys,  five  for  girls,  two  for 
young  men,  two  for  young 
women,  and  one  for  married 
couples. 

The  schedule  for  a  typical 
day  in  camp  is  as  follows: 


6 :30  a.  m. — Reveille,      setting 

up  exercises 
7 :00  a.  m.— Roll   Call 
7:10  a.  m.— Breakfast 
8 :00  a.  m.— Morning  "Colors" 
8:10  a.m. — Camp   duties — air 

tents,    etc. 
8 :30  a.  m. — S  t  r  a  i  g  h  te  n  up 

tents;  inspection 
9 :00  a.  m. — Games,       fishing, 
boating,    hikes, 
10:30  a.m. — Morning  swim 
11:30  a.m. — Dress  up;  rest 
12:00  m.      —Dinner 
12 :45  p.  m. — Rest  period,  read- 
ing, letter  writing 
1 :45  p.  m. — Games,  hikes,  free 

play 

4 :00  p.  m. — Afternoon  swim 
5  :00  p.  m. — Camp  work,  even- 
ing clean-up 
6 :00  p.  m. — Supper 
7:00     p.m. — Free   play,   games 
Sundown  — Evening  "Colors" 
8 :00  p.  m. — Camp  fire  circle 
9 :00  p.  m. — First  bell,  doctor 
call,  ready  for  bed 
9 :30  p.  m.— Last    bell,    lights 

out 

The  only  cost  to  the  camper 
is  for  food  furnished  at  cost 
price  and  transportation.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  for 
food  for  the  child  under  seven- 
teen is  $4.10,  for  the  adult, 
$5.50. 

Cincinnati  Shows  Gain. — 
The  report  of  the  season's 
work  from  January  1st  to 
June  20th  shows  that  the  total 
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attendance  was  76%  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  in 
1918  and  the  average  weekly 
attendance  at  the  community 
centers  was  61%  greater  than 
the  preceding  year.  There  was 
an  average  weekly  attendance 
of  7,871  in  ten  centers  operated 
under  the  Board  of  Education. 

Portland  Votes  B  on  d  s. — 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $500,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site  for  play- 
grounds, the  maintenance  of 
which  will  be  taken  from  the 
city's  regular  taxation. 

Detroit's  Bond  Issue  for 
Parks  and  Playgrounds. — As 
the  result  of  a  report  presented 
to  members  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Detroit,  at  their  re- 
quest, by  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission, suggesting  a  list  of 
proposed  parks,  playfields  and 
playgrounds,  the  Common 
Council  passed  a  resolution, 
that  the  question  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  Detroit  and 
voted  upon  by  them  at  the 
next  election.  The  question 
put  to  the  people  of  the  city 
was  as  follows : 

"Do  you  favor  the  issue  of 
$10,000,000  to  public  improve- 
ment bonds  of  the  city  and  an 
interest  rate  not  exceeding 
6%  per  annum  for  acquiring 
and  improving  grounds  for 
public  parks  and  playgrounds?" 

The  result  of  the  vote  was 
as  follows : 


Yeas 74,740 

Nays    ....  43,993 

Within  two  months  after 
the  voting  of  the  bond  issue, 
five  small  playground  sites  in 
congested  districts  recom- 
mended by  the  Recreation 
Commission  and  the  City  Plan 
Commission  were  approved  by 
the  Council  and  condemna- 
tion proceedings  of  property 
begun.  Parks  and  playgrounds 
estimated  at  1,500  acres  are 
now  being  considered  by  the 
Council. 

Sunday  Opening. — After  a 
three  years'  effort,  the  play- 
grounds of  Pittsburgh  were 
opened  for  the  first  time  on 
Sunday,  July  27th. 

Weston  Field  Open  on  Sun- 
day.— Weston  Field,  Scran-» 
ton's  splendid  play  center,  on 
July  13th  had  its  first  Sunday 
opening.  The  field  was  opened 
for  five  hours  under  the  pro- 
gram prevailing  on  week  days, 
and  with  complete  supervision. 
Attendance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  who  came  in 
large  numbers,  consisted  of  the 
people  who  because  of  work- 
ing conditions  are  unable  to 
enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  field 
on  week  days. 

The  officials  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Bureau  are  much  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  plan, 
and  residents  of  the  commun- 
ity in  the  immediate  vicinity 
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of  the  field  are  reported  to  be 
among  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  the  experiment. 

In  June  Weston  Field  was 
the  scene  of  a  particularly  in- 
teresting event  when  the  Fire- 
men's Drum  Corps  of  twenty 
firemen  practiced  drilling  on 
the  field.  The  children  of  the 
neighborhood  were  especially 
delighted  with  the  innovation. 

Girls'  Day. — The  Playground 
Department  of  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, has  instituted  a  special 
feature  known  as  "Girls'  Day" 
in  which  the  girls  of  the  city 
have  complete  right  of  way  in 
all  activities  with  a  program 
arranged  for  their  enjoyment. 
At  the  first  girls'  day  over  two 
hundred  girls  took  part  in  the 
races  and  other  novel  features. 
One  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  day  was  a  series 
of  clever  and  amusing  war 
skits  presented  by  groups  from 
all  the  playgrounds. 

The  Playground  Album. — 
An  interesting  suggestion  for 
Playground  workers  comes 
from  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
Here  the  director  of  each  play- 
ground keeps  a  photograph 
album,  so  that  the  mothers 
and  visitors  coming  to  the 
playground  may  see  pictures 
of  their  children  at  play. 

Noontime  Play.— The  Berke- 
ley, California,  Playground  De- 
partment has  introduced  noon- 
time play  at  one  of  the  large 


factories  of  the  city.  Every 
noon  hour  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men 
and  women  may  be  seen  play- 
ing volley  ball,  bat  ball,  indoor 
baseball,  tennis  and  quoits  and 
enjoying  contests  of  various 
kinds.  The  department  has 
furnished  a  play  director  to 
take  charge  of  these  activities. 
Other  factories  are  taking  up 
the  work  and  are  installing 
tennis,  hand  ball  and  volley 
ball  courts  and  initiating  ac- 
tivities of  various  kinds.  The 
Playground  Department  con- 
siders the  development  of  this 
phase  of  its  work  one  of  its 
most  important  and  vital  un- 
dertakings. 

County  Recreation  in  Ken- 
tucky.— An  interesting  develop- 
ment in  rural  recreation  is  re- 
ported from  Woodford  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  where  the  coun- 
ty Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  developing 
playgrounds  in  rural  commun- 
ities. Versailles,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  county  work,  has 
a  playground  with  an  attend- 
ance of .over  one  hundred  a 
day.  Other  communities  will 
scon  begin  work  and  within  a 
year  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
simple  equipment  in  every 
school  yard  in  the  county. 

The  equipment  at  Versailles 
is  of  home-made  construction 
and  has  been  made  at  a  cost 
of  about  $75.00.  It  consists  of 
two  croquet  sets,  two  swings. 
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attendance  was  76%  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  in 
1918  and  the  average  weekly 
attendance  at  the  community 
centers  was  61%  greater  than 
the  preceding  year.  There  was 
an  average  weekly  attendance 
of  7,871  in  ten  centers  operated 
under  the  Board  of  Education. 

Portland  Votes  B  on  d  s. — 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $500,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site  for  play- 
grounds, the  maintenance  of 
which  will  be  taken  from  the 
city's  regular  taxation. 

Detroit's  Bond  Issue  for 
Parks  and  Playgrounds. — As 
the  result  of  a  report  presented 
to  members  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Detroit,  at  their  re- 
quest, by  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission, suggesting  a  list  of 
proposed  parks,  playfields  and 
playgrounds,  the  Common 
Council  passed  a  resolution, 
that  the  question  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  Detroit  and 
voted  upon  by  them  at  the 
next  election.  The  question 
put  to  the  people  of  the  city 
was  as  follows : 

"Do  you  favor  the  issue  of 
$10,000,000  to  public  improve- 
ment bonds  of  the  city  and  an 
interest  rate  not  exceeding 
6%  per  annum  for  acquiring 
and  improving  grounds  for 
public  parks  and  playgrounds?" 

The  result  of  the  vote  was 
as  follows : 


Yeas 74,740 

Nays    ....  43,993 

Within  two  months  after 
the  voting  of  the  bond  issue, 
five  small  playground  sites  in 
congested  districts  recom- 
mended by  the  Recreation 
Commission  and  the  City  Plan 
Commission  were  approved  by 
the  Council  and  condemna- 
tion proceedings  of  property 
begun.  Parks  and  playgrounds 
estimated  at  1,500  acres  are 
now  being  considered  by  the 
Council. 

Sunday  Opening. — After  a 
three  years'  effort,  the  play- 
grounds of  Pittsburgh  were 
opened  for  the  first  time  on 
Sunday,  July  27th. 

Weston  Field  Open  on  Sun- 
day.— Weston  Field,  Scran-" 
ton's  splendid  play  center,  on 
July  13th  had  its  first  Sunday 
opening.  The  field  was  opened 
for  five  hours  under  the  pro- 
gram prevailing  on  week  days, 
and  with  complete  supervision. 
Attendance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  who  came  in 
large  numbers,  consisted  of  the 
people  who  because  of  work- 
ing conditions  are  unable  to 
enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  field 
on  week  days. 

The  officials  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Bureau  are  much  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  plan, 
and  residents  of  the  commun- 
ity in  the  immediate  vicinity 
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of  the  field  are  reported  to  be 
among  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  the  experiment. 

In  June  Weston  Field  was 
the  scene  of  a  particularly  in- 
teresting event  when  the  Fire- 
men's Drum  Corps  of  twenty 
firemen  practiced  drilling  on 
the  field.  The  children  of  the 
neighborhood  were  especially 
delighted  with  the  innovation. 

Girls'  Day.— The  Playground 
Department  of  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, has  instituted  a  special 
feature  known  as  "Girls'  Day" 
in  which  the  girls  of  the  city 
have  complete  right  of  way  in 
all  activities  with  a  program 
arranged  for  their  enjoyment. 
At  the  first  girls'  day  over  two 
hundred  girls  took  part  in  the 
races  and  other  novel  features. 
One  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  day  was  a  series 
of  clever  and  amusing  war 
skits  presented  by  groups  from 
all  the  playgrounds. 

The  Playground  Album. — 
An  interesting  suggestion  for 
Playground  workers  comes 
from  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
Here  the  director  of  each  play- 
ground keeps  a  photograph 
album,  so  that  the  mothers 
and  visitors  coming  to  the 
playground  may  see  pictures 
of  their  children  at  play. 

Noontime  Play. — The  Berke- 
ley, California,  Playground  De- 
partment has  introduced  noon- 
time play  at  one  of  the  large 


factories  of  the  city.  Every 
noon  hour  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men 
and  women  may  be  seen  play- 
ing volley  ball,  bat  ball,  indoor 
baseball,  tennis  and  quoits  and 
enjoying  contests  of  various 
kinds.  The  department  has 
furnished  a  play  director  to 
take  charge  of  these  activities. 
Other  factories  are  taking  up 
the  work  and  are  installing 
tennis,  hand  ball  and  volley 
ball  courts  and  initiating  ac- 
tivities of  various  kinds.  The 
Playground  Department  con- 
siders the  development  of  this 
phase  of  its  work  one  of  its 
most  important  and  vital  un- 
dertakings. 

County  Recreation  in  Ken- 
tucky.— An  interesting  develop- 
ment in  rural  recreation  is  re- 
ported from  Woodford  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  where  the  coun- 
ty Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  developing 
playgrounds  in  rural  commun- 
ities. Versailles,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  county  work,  has 
a  playground  with  an  attend- 
ance of.  over  one  hundred  a 
day.  Other  communities  will 
scon  begin  work  and  within  a 
year  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
simple  equipment  in  every 
school  yard  in  the  county. 

The  equipment  at  Versailles 
is  of  home-made  construction 
and  has  been  made  at  a  cost 
of  about  $75.00.  It  consists  of 
two  croquet  sets,  two  swings, 
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three  see-saws,  a  shoot  the 
chutes,  chinning  bar,  tennis 
court,  basket  ball  court  and 
volley  ball  court.  This  equip- 
ment will  be  duplicated  in 
several  places  in  the  county 
and  a  number  of  plays  will  be 
put  on  at  the  rural  schools 
during  the  winter. 

A  New  Appointment  for  Dr. 
Williams.— Dr.  Jesse  F.  Wil- 
liams, who  has  just  been  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  of  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education 
in  the  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  of  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams will  have  the  direction 
of  all  the  practical  courses  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of 
physical  education,  and  will 
devote  his  attention  particular- 
ly to  the  training  of  men 
teachers. 

Playgrounds  in  Ceylon. — 
Ceylon  has  taken  a  stand  for 
the  safeguarding  of  its  chil- 
dren through  the  enforcement 
of  a  system  of  compulsory  edu- 


cation. It  has  within  the  past 
three  years  taken  a  further 
step  by  providing  wholesome 
recreation  for  its  young  citi- 
zens. 

In  January,  1917,  the  sum 
of  2,500  rupees  was  voted  by 
the  Colombia  Municipal  Coun- 
cil to  initiate  a  playground. 
On  July  2nd,  the  playground 
was  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion under  a  playground  direc- 
tor. 

So  effective  did  this  play- 
ground prove  as  a  counter-at- 
traction to  loafing  and  street 
gambling,  that  a  second  play- 
ground, the  expense  of  which 
was  borne  by  a  member  of  the 
Council,  was  opened  in  May, 
1918.  In  October,  1918,  2,000 
rupees  were  voted  for  a  third 
playground  which  is  now  open. 

Though  the  recreation  move- 
ment is  still  in  its  infancy  in 
Ceylon,  it  has  already  brought 
about  a  decrease  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  courts,  and  the 
success  attained  has  paved  the 
way  for  a  splendid  develop- 
ment in  the  future. 


Activities  for  Girls 

"Every  girl  should  learn  to  give  and  take,  to  accept  defeat 
and  hard  knocks  without  crying  or  having  her  feelings  hurt  or 
becoming  tragic  over  it.  She  should  even  carry  the  experience 
of  the  Big  Injun  age  so  far  as  to  acquire  a  rudimentary  sense 
of  justice,  a  quality  not  necessarily  detracting  from  the  eternal 
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feminine.  In  short,  a  girl  should  be  a  tomboy  during  the  tom- 
boy age,  and  the  more  of  a  tomboy  she  is  the  better.  From 
eight  to  thirteen  is  indeed,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
critical  age  with  girls,  and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the 
period  of  the  early  teens ;  because  it  is  during  the  earlier  period 
that  the  issues  of  the  latter  one  are  practically  decided.  If  a  girl 
does  not  become  a  good  sport  before  she  is  fourteen,  she  never 
will,  but  will  be  condemned  to  premature  young  ladyhood. 
She  ought,  indeed,  to  secure  the  best  results,  to  be  caught 
somewhere  about  the  age  of  eight,  or  ten  at  the  latest.  Of 
course  we  'must,  here  again,  beware  of  adhesions  to  a  passing 
phase.  It  is  not  a  perpetual  tomboy  we  are  trying  to  produce, 
but  the  enduring  values  that  are  to  be  acquired  during  that 
period. 

"Youngladyhood,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  at  about  four- 
teen. So  there  are  nearly  three  year  for  good  hard  team  play 
before  this  latter  stage  begins.  To  learn  during  these  precious 
years  to  be  a  good  teammate  and  a  good  comrade  is  for  any  girl 
an  educational  experience  that  will  bear  fruit  through  her  whole 
life  in  more  than  one  relation. 

"The  better  the  civic  sense  is  developed  in  them,  the  better 
citizens  they  will  be,  and  the  better  influence  they  will  exert. 
Women  have  lacked  skill  in  fulfilling  the  wider  and  less  personal 
relations.  Their  loyalty  is  apt  to  be  narrow,  rigid,  too  much 
attached  to  particular  individuals  and  particular  forms.  It 
needs  training  in  the  art  of  holding  to  the  ideal  image  of  a 
social  body  while  remaining  open-minded  as  to  the  means  of 
realizing  it,  in  seeing  the  cause  as  something  greater  than  the 
leader,  the  essence  as  more  enduring  than  the  form.  To  see 
your  personal  choice  for  captain  put  aside  and  yet  play  the 
game  with  your  whole  heart,  to  find  merit  even  in  your  oppon- 
ent, and  especially  in  your  rival  for  influence  within  your  own 
team,  to  learn  that  there  are  other  heroes  and  other  causes 
besides  your  own,  are  lessons  that  would  be  thrown  away  upon 
the  average  woman,  and  that  can  be  learned  nowhere  so 
thoroughly  as  in  team  play  during  the  team  play  age. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  girl  of  fourteen  should 
suddenly  give  up  all  athletic  sports  and  be  relegated  to  a  purely 
stationary  existence  with  no  outlet  for  emotion,  and  no  means 
of  growth  except  of  a  sedentary  sort.  There  still  survives  in 
her  something  of  the  Big  Injun  spirit  of  competition,  though  in 
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a  less  extreme  degree  than  in  her  brother,  and  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  beneficially  indulged. 

"The  folk  dances  have  already  proved  their  superiority  to 
the  so-called  aesthetic  dances  that  appeared  in  this  country  at 
about  the  same  time,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more  firmly 
planted  upon  instinct,  are  more  expressive,  are  in  short  a 
truer  form  of  art.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  adopt  a  few 
of  the  best  of  them  until  they  are  played  on  all  the  hurdy- 
gurdies  and  danced  in  all  our  streets. 

"The  traditional  exercise  for  grown  girls  of  course  is 
dancing.  Among  little  girls  dancing  should  not  be  given  so 
prominent  a  place  as  to  divert  the  current  of  the  tomboy  age ;  at 
no  age  should  solo  performances  be  taught  or  dances  naturally 
producing  soloists;  social  dancing  should  be  confined  to  whole- 
some hours.  But  within  these  limitations  girls  can  hardly  dance 
too  much ;  and  the  more  tired  they  are  when  the  day's  work 
is  over,  the  better  will  dancing  be  for  them. 

"Girls  like  dancing  better  than  any  other  form  of  play,  and 
their  instinct  is  not  at  fault.  Folk  dancing  combines  many 
elements  of  expression  and,  when  so  developed  as  to  give  room 
for  originality,  affords  a  wider  avenue  of  growth  than  perhaps 
any  other  form  of  play  of  either  sex.  Dancing  is  musike  and 
gymnastike  in  one,  giving  combined  satisfaction  in  the  form 
of  gesture,  drama,  rhythm.  It  has  the  physiological  merits  of 
the  best  gymnastics,  produces  the  exhilarating  effect  that  comes 
from  calling  out  all  the  physical  resources  in  a  natural  way. 
The  body  is  the  earliest  and  still  the  most  instinctive  instru- 
ment of  expression,  the  free  command  of  which  gives  the  deep- 
est artistic  satisfaction  and  also  in  its  hightest  degree  the  sort  of 
joy  in  mastery  that  a  musician  gets  from  handling  his  bow. 
Dancing  is  the  first  of  the  arts  and  the  most  intimate,  parent 
of  all  the  rest,  and  for  the  great  majority  of  people  most  avail- 
able. It  is  the  inmost  circle  of  emotional  expression,  the  first 
and  most  exuberant  utterance  of  the  joy  of  life." 

In  his  book  on  "Play  in  Education,"  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
has  thus  defined  the  needs  of  girls,  and  the  experiences  of 
teachers  and  play  leaders  throughout  the  country  will  bear 
out  Mr.  Lee's  statement.  The  cry  is  everywhere  raised: 
"What  activities  can  we  offer  to  girls  to  develop  in  them  the 
spirit  of  team  play  which  comes  so  much  more  naturally  to  the 
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boy?  How  are  we  going  to  provide  her  with  the  health  equip- 
ment which  will  enable  her  to  meet  emergencies?  How  can  we 
best  develop  through  recreation  her  love  for  beauty?" 

The  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  and  other  groups  are  work- 
ing not  only  to  build  up  health  and  provide  adequate  outdoor 
exercises,  but  to  introduce  what  Dr.  Gulick  has  called,  the 
"spiritual  element  of  beauty,  romance,  adventure  and  joy 
without  which  life  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  living."  The 
need  for  this,  as  Dr.  Gulick  has  pointed  out,  is  very  keen  in 
the  girl  from  about  10  to  12  years  of  age  to  16  or  18,  who  is 
living  the  great  romance  period  of  life.  There  is  perhaps  no 
better  way  of  developing  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  sense 
of  rhythm  innate  in  girls  of  this  age,  or  of  giving  such  op- 
portunity for  self-expression,  than  through  folk  dancing. 

Possibly  no  organization  has  realized  this 
Folk  Dancing  more  keenly  than  has  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the 

Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York, 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  has 
developed  this  activity  to  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and  of 
service.  The  Girls'  Branch  has  always  maintained  the  policy 
safeguarding  dancing  against  exploitation  and  sought  to  pre- 
serve it  as  a  real  form  of  play. 

Policies :  The  policies  observed  by  the  Girls'  Branch  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Dancing    should   not    be    used    for   exhibition    purposes. 
The  Girls'  Branch  advocates  dancing  only  as  an  actual  form  of 
play   for  the  benefit   of  the   girls   themselves   and   not   for  the 
pleasure    of    onlookers.     (Nothing    is     more    interesting     and 
beautiful  than  children  dancing  or  playing,  and  it  is  easy  for 
those  responsible  for  these  activities  to  permit  them  to  be  used 
for  exhibition  purposes.     This  defeats  the  very  end  which  we 
are  striving  to  attain  in  the  use  of  dancing,  for  it  then  becomes 
a  means  of  self-exploitation  and   ceases  to  be   play   for  play's 
sake.     The  "showing  off"  spirit  is  engendered  and  the  pleasure 
taken  in  it  by  the  girls  becomes  that  of  appeal  to  the  onlookers 
rather  than  that  of  the  dancing  itself.) 

2.  Under   no   circumstances   should   admission    be    cnarged 
or   the   g-encvfil    public    attend.     (The    children    should    n<«t    be 
given  the  idea  that  their  dancing  has  commercial   value.     For 
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small  gttheiings  of  parents  on  the  school  premise?.,  however, 
the  use  of  dancing  is  appropriate.) 

3.  No    special    costumes    should    be    used    other    than    the 
mere   addition    to    the   ordinary   dress    of    an    inexpensive    hair 
ribbon  or  sash.     (Costumes  develop  a  spirit  of  display  and  are 
another   means   of   appealing   to   the   onlooker.     Moreover,    the 
expense  of  costumes  is  not  always  a  welcome  burden  to  the 
school  or  parents.) 

4.  Only  simple  folk  dances  and  singing  games   in   groups 
should  be  used.     No  dances  should  be  done  by  groups  of  less 
than   ten   girls.     The    Girls'   Branch    is    absolutely   opposed   to 
the  use  of  aesthetic  and  so-called  "artistic"  dances  for  elemen- 
tary  school   children,    or   any   dancing   that   is    done    at    others 
instead   of   with  each   other.     We   appeal   strongly   to   teachers 
and  principals,  those  in  authority  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  all  mothers  and  fathers  to  preserve  for  their  children 
a  genuine  childlike  spirit  of  play  in  dancing. 

Approved  Folk  Dances:  Folk  Dances  approved  by  the  Girls' 
Branch  for  elementary  schools  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are 
developing  this  form  of  activitiy. 


Bohemian : 

Komarno 

Strasak 
Danish : 

Ace  of  Diamonds 

Crested    Hen 

Four  Dance 

Little  Man  in  a  Fix 

Norwegian  Mountain  March 

Ox  Cow 

Red  Cap 

Shoemaker's  Dance 

Three  Dance 

The  Hatter 

Tinkers'  Dance 

The   Butterfly 

Oranges  and  Lemons 

Upon  a  Summer's  Day 
English : 

Maypole  Dance 
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Sailor's  Hornpipe 
Morris     Dances — 

Bobbing  Joe 

Laudnum  Bunches 

Shepherd's  Hey 
Country  Dances — 

Gathering  Peascods 

Mage  on  a  Cree 

Newcastle 

Ribbon  Dance 

Row  Well  Ye  Mariners 

Rufty  Tufty 

Sellenger's  Round 

Sweet  Kate 
Finnish : 

Knytravspolska 
Sappo 
German : 
Baby  Polka 
Come,  Let  us  be  Joyful 
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Hungarian  Fjallnaspolska 

Baborak.  Csardas  Frykdalspolska 

Csebogar.  Hungarian  Solo  Gotlands  Quadrille 

Irish  .  Gustafs  Skoal 

Jig.     Lilt.     Reel  l   See   You 

Italian:  Klappdans 

Tarantella  Ma's   Llt^ 

Nigarepolska 

Russian:  Ostgotapolska 

Komarmskaia.     The    Crane  Qur  LJttle 


^ 

Scotch  :  Oxdansen 

Highland  Fling  Reap  the  Flax 

Reel  of  Four  Rheinlander 

Shean  Trews  Seven  Pretty  Girls 

Swedish  :  Tailor's  Dance 

Bleking  To-day's  the  First  of  May 

Carrousel  Trekarlspolska 

Chain  Dance  Trollen 

Christmas  Time  Washing  the  Clothes 

The  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Ath- 

Athletics  letic    League   has   done    exceedingly   valuable 

work    in    developing    forms    of    athletics    for 

girls  which  will  not  be  an  attempt  to  ape  boys  athletics  which 

are   primarily   a   necessary   outlet    for   their   inherited    righting 

instinct,  but  which  will   act  as  a  substitute   for  the   naturally 

wholesome   exhilarating   activities   which   are   necessary   to  the 

girl's  health   and  happiness,  and  of  which   convention,   dress  and 

resulting  unnatural  habits  have  deprived  her. 

Miss  Burchenal  has  pointed  out  that  if  we  are  really  to 
have  athletics  for  girls  generally,  we  must  settle  at  least  the 
following  points: 

1.  What  exercises  are  likely  to  be  injurious  internally  to 
matured  girls? 

2.  What  exercises  are  mechanically  suited  to  the  build  of 
the  average  girl? 

3.  What  are  suited  to  her  muscular  strength  and  endurance? 

4.  What  will  contribute  to  her  health  and  vitality  and  help 
to  fit  her  for  a  normal  woman's  life? 

5.  What  form  of  physical   activity  comes   nearest  to   con- 
taining for  her  the  primitive  appeal  that  athletics  in  the 
accepted  sense  hold  for  boys? 
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Based  on  information  secured  from  the  best  possible 
authorities  in  physical  education  in  the  country,  the  following 
conclusions  have  been  reached  by  the  Girl's  Branch : 

A.  FOR  THE  MATURE  GIRL 

1.  Condemned:     Broad  jump,  high  jump   (in  competition), 

pole  vaulting. 

2.  Doubtful :     High  jump,  running  more  than   100  yards    (in 
competition),    weight    throwing 

3.  Approved  :     Archery,  ball  throwing,  basket  ball  (women's 

rules),  climbing,  coasting,  dancing,  field  hockey,  golf, 
horse-back  riding  (cross  and  side  saddle),  indoor  baseball, 
low  hurdles,  paddling,  rowing,  running  (not  in  competition), 
skating,  skiing,  snow-shoeing,  swimming,  tennis,  walking. 

4.  Especially  beneficial  and  suitable  :   Dancing,  paddling,  row- 
ing,  running,   swimming,   walking 

5.  Best  loved,  most  commonly  practiced  and  with  greatest 
primitive  appeal :     Dancing  (greatest  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion in  this  answer),  swimming,  basket  ball,  tennis,  climb- 
ing 

B.  FOR  THE  IMMATURE  GIRL 

1.  Condemned:     Pole    vaulting,    running    more    than     100 
yards  (in  competition),  weight  throwing 

2.  Doubtful:     Basket  ball,  field  hockey 

3.  Approved :     Archery,    ball    throwing,    broad    and    high 
jump   (not  in  competition),  climbing,  dancing,  horseback 
riding  (cross  saddle),  low  hurdles,  paddling,  rowing,  run- 
ning   (not   in   intense   competition),   skating,  Swimming, 
tennis,  walking 

4.  Especially    beneficial    and    suitable :     Climbing    dancing, 
jumping  (in  moderation  and  not  in  competition),  running 
(in  moderation),  skating,  swimming,  walking 

5.  Best  loved,  most  commonly  practiced  and  with  greatest 
primitive  appeal :     Dancing  (greatest  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion in  this  answer),  basket  ball,  jumping  rope,  running 
games,  swinging,  swimming,  tennis,  climbing 

It  is  recommended  in  conclusion : 

1.  That    extensive    athletics    for    the    average    girl    be    en- 
couraged. 
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2.  That  the  fighting-  element  be  subordinated. 

3.  That  proper  safeguards  be  made  against  injury. 

4.  That  this  difference  be  made  between  boys'   and  girls' 
athletics  :      let  the  former  be  for  fighting,  if  it  must,  but 
preserve  the  latter  as  sport  and  recreation. 

In  addition  to  folk  dancing  and  the  approved 
athletics  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  fol- 


the  Elementary        lowing     activities     for    girls     of     elementary 
schools  are  approved  by  the  Girls'  Branch  of 
the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League:* 

I.  Walking 
II.  Swimming 

III.  Skating 

1.  Ice  skating 

2.  Roller  skating  (out  of  doors) 

IV.  Rope  skipping 
V.  Bicycling 

VI.  Coasting 
VII.  Hand  tennis 
VIII.  Track  and  Field  Athletics 

1.  Shuttle  Relay 

2.  Potato  Relay 

3.  All  Up  Relay 

4.  Hurdle  Relay 

5.  Pass  Ball  Relay 

6.  Basket   Ball  Throw 
IX.  Team  Games 

1.  End  Ball 

2.  Captain  Ball 

3.  Basket  Ball 

4.  Punch  Ball 

5.  Indoor  Baseball 

6.  Newcomb 

Sanctioned  Ac-         The  following  activities  have  been  approved 
School  Girls  lg          by  the  Girls'  Branch  for  High  School  girls: 

I.  Folk  Dances  :     The  following  folk  dances   are   sug- 
gested  for  High   School   girls: 


*Note:  Instructions  regarding  the  activities  outlined  and  rules  for 
the  games  and  athletics  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  the  Official 
Hand  Book  of  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League, 
published  by  the  American  Sports  Publishing  Co.,  45  Rose  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Danish : 

The  Hatter 
Tinkers'  Dance 
Little  Man  in  a  Fix 
Four  Dance 
Ox  Cow 
Red  Cap 
English : 
Maypole  Dance 
Sailors'  Hornpipe 
Morris  Dances : 

Bobbing  Joe 

Laudnum  Bunches 

Shepherd's  Hey 
Country  Dances : 

Gathering  Peascods 

Mage  on  a  Cree 

Newcastle 

Ribbon  Dance 

Row  Well  Ye  Mariners 

Rufty  Tufty 

Sellenger's  Round 

Sweet  Kate 

Bo-Peep 

The  Butterfly 

Oranges  and  Lemons 

Upon  a  Summer's  Day 


Hungarian : 

Csardas.     Hungarian  Solo 
Irish : 

Jigs 

Lilts 

Reels 

Rincce  Fadde 
Italian: 

Tarantella 
Russian : 

Komarinskaia 
Scotch : 

Fling 

Reel 

Shean  Trews 

Swedish : 
Fjallnaspolska 
Skanska  Quadrille 
Frykdalspolska 
Gotlands  Quadrille 
Ostgotapolska 
Oxdansen 
Reap  the  Flax 
Rheinlander 
Trekarlspolska 
Weaving  Dance 


II.  Walking 
III.  Swimming 
IV.  Horseback  Riding 
V.  Skating 

1.  Ice  Skating 

2.  Roller  Skating  (out  of  doors) 
VI.  Bicycling 

VII.  Golf  and  Lawn  Tennis 
VIII.  Hand  Tennis 
IX.  Heavy  Gymnastics 
X.  Track  and  Field  Athletics: 

1.  Simple  Relay   (circular  track) 

2.  Shuttle  Relay 
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3.  Potato  Relay 

4.  Hurdle  Relay 

5.  Baseball 

6.  Basket  Ball  Throw 
XI.  Team  Games: 

1.  Indoor  Base  Ball 

2.  Field  Hockey 

3.  Basket  Ball 

4.  Volley  Ball 

5.  Captain  Ball 
*     6.  Newcomb 

7.  End  Ball 

8.  Punch  Ball 

9.  Pin  Ball 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to 
Badge  the  matter  of  Athletic  Badge  Tests  for  girls, 
both  by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League,  whose  tests  are  described  in  the  Official  Hand 
Book,  and  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  which,  through  a  committee  of  experts  has  adopted 
the  following  standards  which  every  normal  girl  should  be  able 
to  attain  :* 
First  Test 

All-up  Indian  Club  Race 30  seconds 

or  Potato  Race 42  seconds 

Basket-ball  Goal  Throwing 2  goals,  6  trials 

Balancing    24  ft.,  2  trials 

Second  Test 

All-up  Indian  Club  Race 28  seconds 

or  Potato  Race 39  seconds 

Basket-ball  Goal  Throwing 3  goals,  6  trials 

Balancing  (bean-bag  or  book  on  head)  . , 24  ft.,  2  trials 

Third  Test 

Running  and  Catching 20  seconds 

Throwing  for  Distance,  Basket-Ball 42  feet 

or     Volley-ball 44  feet 

Volley-ball    Serving 3  in  5  trials 


*A  copy  of  the  Athletic  Badge  Tests  for  Girls  with  information  re- 
garding the  badges  awarded,  may  be  secured  free  of  charge  from  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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The   dramatic   instinct   is   very   strong   in   girls, 

r  anc*    its   care^ul   and   wise   development    in   the 

older  girl,  along  with  dancing  will  furnish  an 
instrument  of  expression  which  will  be  a  source  of  joy  and  artistic 
satisfaction  to  the  girl. 

Through  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  conducted  dur- 
ing the  war  period  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  are  being  developed  many  forms  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion for  girls  and  young  women.  A  list  of  plays  compiled  by  Miss 
Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  work- 
ing with  girls: 


LIST  OF  DRAMAS  FOR  GIRLS 
One-Act  Plays  with  Small  Cast 

A  CHRISTMAS  TALE,  a  poetic  play  of  the  Yuletide  by 
Murice  Bouchor.  A  beautiful  little  miracle  play,  with  a  theme  of 
love  and  devotion,  with  a  simple  scene  laid  in  fifteenth  century 
Paris.  There  are  four  characters.  The  play  is  counted  amongst 
the  masterpieces  of  French  dramatic  literature.  Those  producing 
the  play  can  copy  costumes  from  Boutet  de  Monvel's  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  Work 
City.  Price  25  cents.  No  royalty. 

BETWEEN  THE  SOUP  AND  THE  SAVORY,  by  Ger- 
trude Jennings.  A  good  play  which  has  been  a  success  in  Ameri- 
can and  English  theatres  of  the  finest  type.  Simple  interior  scenes 
and  every  day  costumes.  Three  female  characters.  Published 
by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price 
25  cents.  Royalty  $5.00. 

KING  RENE'S  DAUGHTER,  by  the  Hon.  Edmund  Phipps. 
This  very  famous  play  is  longer  than  most  one-act  plays,  and  it 
lasts  \]/$  hours.  Mediaeval  interior  and  costumes.  Six  characters; 
but  as  many  court  attendants  can  be  introduced  as  desired.  The 
play  is  in  verse.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Price  15  cents.  No  royalty. 

OUR  AUNT  FROM  CALIFORNIA,  by  Madalene  Barnum. 
Good  play  for  girls.  Simple  setting  and  costumes.  Six  female 
characters.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  W.  38th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Price  25  cents.  No  royalty. 
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SIX  CUPS  OF  CHOCOLATE,  by  Grace  Mathews.  A  com- 
edy for  girls.  Interior  scene  and  every  day  costumes.  Brisk  little 
play.  Six  female  characters.  Published  by  Harper  Bros.,  Frank- 
lin Square,  New  York  City.  Price  25  cents.  No  royalty. 

THE  AFFECTED  YOUNG  LADIES,  by  Moliere.  A  splen- 
did comedy  for  a  girls'club  that  wishes  to  give  something  of  high 
literary  value.  It  is  a  satire  on  affectation  and  contains  a  fine  les- 
son. A  costume  play  that  can  be  made  charming.  Nine  char- 
acters. Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Price  25c.  No  royalty. 

THE  -BURGLAR,  by  Margaret  Cameron.  This  is  a  good 
farce  for  girls.  Simple  interior  scene  and  every  day  costumes. 
Five  female  characters.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West 
38th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  25  cents.  No  royalty. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH,  by  Eugene 
V.  Presbrey.  Puritan  interior  and  costumes.  Four  characters. 
Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Price  25  cents.  No  royalty. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  YEDDO,  by  Victor  Mapes.  A  little 
Japanese  play  that  has  proved  very  popular.  Six  characters.  Pub- 
lished by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Price  25  cents.  Royalty. 

THE  HOLLY  TREE  INN,  a  dramatization  of  Dickens'  well 
known  story  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Berringer.  This  is  a  rather  long 
one-act  play,  lasting  an  hour.  It  is  full  of  quaint  humor  and 
dramatic  incident.  It  has  a  delightful,  quaint  atmosphere.  The 
scene  is  the  interior  of  the  inn.  The  costumes  are  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  There  are  seven  characters.  Published  by  Samuel 
French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  25  cents. 
No  royalty. 

THE  KLEPTOMANIAC,  by  Margaret  Cameron.  A  good 
farce  for  girls.  Simple  interior  setting  and  every  day  costumes. 
Seven  female  characters.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West 
38th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  25  cents.  No  royalty. 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS,  by  Andre  Rivoire.  A  pas- 
toral sketch  that  requires  good  acting  to  convey  its  fine  literary 
qualities.  It  has  been  produced  at  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Would 
be  excellent  for  girls'  literary  club.  Published  by  Samuel  French, 
28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  25  cents.  No  royalty. 

THE  MAKER  OF  DREAMS,  by  Oliphant  Down.  A  charm- 
ing play  that  has  been  very  widely  acted.  Three  characters.  Well 
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worth  giving.     Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street, 
New  York  City.     Price  25c.     Royalty  $5.00. 

WASHINGTON'S  FIRST  DEFEAT,  by  Charles  Nirdlinger. 
A  play  about  an  early  love  affair  of  George  Washington's  that  is 
excellent  for  patriotic  occasions.  Witty  dialogue.  Colonial  cos- 
tumes. Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Price  25  cents.  No  royalty. 

LONG  PLAYS 

AUNT  MAGGIE'S  WILL,  by  Elizabeth  Gale.  Good  farce  in 
three  short  acts.  Simple  setting  and  costumes.  Ten  female  char- 
acters. Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Price  25  cents.  No  royalty. 

CRANFORD,  a  dramatization  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novel  of  the 
same  name,  by  Marguerite  Merrington.  A  play  in  three  acts  with 
costumes  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Very  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque. Ten  characters.  Published  by  Duffield  &  Co.,  211  West 
33rd  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.50.  For  royalty,  communi- 
cate with  publishers. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE,  by  Mrs,  Steele  Mackaye.  A 
dramatization  of  Miss  Austen's  famous  novel  that  is  excellent  for 
a  cast  of  girls.  A  play  in  three  acts.  It  is  charmingly  written  and 
has  many  strong  dramatic  situations.  It  has  been  widely  used 
by  girls'  clubs  and  schools,  and  has  always  been  an  immense  suc- 
cess. The  costumes  are  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Very 
pretty  and  picturesque.  There  are  twenty  characters.  Published 
by  Duffield  &  Co.,  211  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City.  Price 
$1.50.  For  royalty  communicate  with  publishers. 

THE  FOREST  PRINCESS,  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 
A  play  in  three  acts  which  can  be  given  indoors  or  out^bf-doors 
as  desired.  This  play  was  first  produced  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
and  has  been  very  widely  used  by  girls'  colleges  and  normal 
schools.  It  contains  several  dances.  Mediaeval  costumes. 
Twenty  characters  and  as  many  court  attendants  and  peasants  as 
desired.  Plays  ll/2  hours.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  19 
West  44th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.35.  No  royalty. 

THE  ROMANCERS,  by  Edmund  Rostand.  A  comedy  in 
three  acts.  Can  be  given  indoors  or  out-of-doors.  One  scene  is 
used  throughout.  The  costumes  may  be  eighteenth  century  or 
mediaeval.  The  play  is  in  sparkling  verse  and  is  a  French  master- 
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piece.     Ten  characters.     Published  by   Samuel   French,  28  West 
38th  Street,  New  York  City.    Price  25  cents.    No  royalty. 

PAGEANTS  AND  MASQUES 

A  MASQUE  OF  CHRISTMAS,  from  THE  FOREST 
PRINCESS  AND  OTHER  MASQUES  has  been  widely  used  by 
girls'  clubs.  It  has  eleven  characters  and  as  many  extras  as  de- 
sired for  neighbors  and  carol  singers.  It  has  three  scenes ;  but  only 
one  setting  is  used  throughout — a  background  of  dark  brown  cur- 
tains. The  scene  of  the  Masque  is  laid  in  mediaeval  Europe  and 
mediaeval  costumes  are  used,  so  girls  can  easily  take  men's  parts. 
There  are  several  choruses.  It  is  a  Morality  Masque  with  such 
characters  as  The  Spirit  of  Getting  and  The  Spirit  of  Giving,  etc. 
It  plays  1J4  hours.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  19  West 
44th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.35.  No  royalty. 

THE  GIFT  OF  TIME,  A  CHRISTMAS  MASQUE  from 
THE  FOREST  PRINCESS  AND  OTHER  MASQUES,  by  Con- 
stance D'Arcy  Mackay.  This  Masque  has  one  scene  throughout — 
a  background  of  curtains.  It  has  twenty-one  characters  including 
New  Year,  Old  Year,  a  Mortal,  Months,  Past,  Present,  Future,  etc. 
Several  dances  are  introduced,  amongst  them  a  dance  of  the 
Hours,  This  Masque  was  first  produced  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
has  been  widely  used  by  girls'  and  women's  clubs  at  Christmas. 
The  costumes  are  Greek,  and  simple  to  make.  This  book  can  be 
had  from  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Price  $1.35.  No  royalty. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  FREEDOM,  a  Patriotic  Ceremonial  by 
Fannie  R.  Buchanan.  This  practical  and  picturesque  Ceremonial 
has  already  been  used  by  the  Girls'  Patriotic  League  and  Girls' 
Division  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  with  great  success. 
Cast  of  30  or  more.  Dances,  tableaux  and  music.  The  Daughters 
of  the  Nations  assemble  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  World  Free- 
dom. To  the  music  of  its  National  Anthem  each  group  passing 
in  review  expresses  the  spirit  of  its  people.  The  final  tableau  de- 
picts a  union  of  the  Daughters  of  Freedom  in  which  national  char- 
acteristics are  not  lost  but  blend  as  mosaics  in  one  great  design. 
This  Ceremonial  can  be  had  from  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Price  35  cents.  No  royalty. 

THE  TORCH,  by  Josephine  Thorp,  from  PATRIOTIC 
PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  OF  TODAY.  This  pageant  can  be 
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given  indoors  or  out-of-doors  with  simple  or  elaborate  costumes 
as  desired.  It  deals  with  the  idea  of  democracy.  Twenty  char- 
acters and  as  many  more  as  desired.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.00.  No  roy- 
alty. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  athletics,  games,  folk-dancing,  dramatics,  there 
are  many  other  interests  which  make  a  strong  appeal  to  girls. 
Many  of  these  belong  to  the  so-called  quieter  side  of  play-time 
activities. 

Storytelling  may  be  developed  in  a  way  which 
Storytelling  will  arouse  much  interest  among  girls.  Story- 

telling at  indoor  parties  or  on  hikes  adds  greatly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  these  occasions  if  the  stories  are  well  told. 

Some  of  the  stories  which  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
storytelling  with  girls  are  the  following: 

Joyful  Star  by  Emelyn  Newcomb  Partridge  (a  book  of  In- 
dian stories),  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Rapunzel,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Bunny 
Cottontail. 

Singing  has  come  to  the  fore,  not  only  for 
Singing  soldiers  and  mixed  audiences,  but  for  girls. 

The  type  of  songs  popular  with  college  girls  is 
spreading.  Short  greeting  and  good-bye  songs  are  popular;  song 
books  of  the  different  women's  colleges  contain  songs  of  this 
nature.  Girls  should  be  encouraged  to  compose  appropriate  words 
for  songs  for  use  on  various  occasions. 

Other  suitable  material  for  girls'  singing  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  publications : 

Fifty  Community  Songs,  containing  popular  and  national 
songs,  compiled  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Dykema  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin 

Folk  Songs  and  Singing  Games  edited  by  Farnsworth  and 
Sharp,  published  by  H.  M.  Gray  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  (Book  with 
music  $1;  book  with  words  only  lOc).  This  contains  all  the 
familiar  folk-songs,  The  Tree  in  the  Wood,  Raggle-Taggle  Gyp- 
sies, My  Man  John,  etc. 

Camp  Fire  Songs,  by  Neidlinger,  published  by  Camp  Fire 
Girls. 
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There  are  many  forms  of  hand  work  which  are 
Hand  Work  valuable,  because  they  embody  a  form  of  art 

and  help  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful.  Among  these  are  pottery,  basketry,  book-binding,  wood 
carving,  block  printing,  weaving,  paper  work,  bead  work,  manual 
training,  chair  carving  and  the  making  of  decorative  toys. 

Greatly  increased  emphasis  is  being  laid  on  the 

Campmg  activities  which  take  the  girl  out  of  doors,  en- 

Interests 

large    her    fund    of    information    about    nature. 

Hikes,  combined  with  bacon  bats,  the  building  of  fires,  sing- 
ing and  storytelling  around  the  camp  fire,  nature  hikes,  water 
sports,  overnight  camping  trips — all  such  activities  enrich  the 
life  of  a  girl  as  can  no  other  form  of  activity. 

For  additional  suggestions  regarding  activities  for  girls  see 
article  on  Athletics  for  Elementary  School  Girls,  by  Miss  Ethel 
Rockwell,  May,  1917,  PLAYGROUND. 


Summer  '  'Stunts" 

Twenty-two  Suggestions  for  Joyous  Inexpensive  Community  Service 

Activities 

CHARGES  FREDERICK  WiXivER,  Community  Service  (Incorporated), 

War  Camp  Community  Service,  Community  Service 

for  Chester  and  Vicinity 

Community  Service  should  be  viewed  as  a  problem  in  promotion, 
stimulation,  organization,  and  coordination  rather  than  as  a  matter 
of  establishing  institutions  or  dispersing  large  sums  of  money.  Com- 
munity Service  is  not  an  established  business  or  a  matter  of  definite 
programs  and  exact  policies.  The  basis  of  control  is  not  through 
funds  but  through  service.  "He  who  would  be  great  among  you, 
let  him  be  the  servant  of  all." 

Outdoor  activities  for  summer  months  afford  golden  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  leadership,  coordination,  vision,  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  for  practicable  suggestions,  and  detailed  hard  work. 

Serving  in  this  spirit,  local  executives  and  committees  will  find 
that  conferences  with  other  local  leaders  and  resourceful  studies  of 
local  situations  will  produce  such  suggestions  as  the  following. 

Through  these,  existing  activities  may  be  strengthened,  new  working 
groups  developed,  and  all  drawn  together  into  effective  cooperation. 
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VACANT  SPACES  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  developing 
usable  surfaces  and  providing  equipment  for  such  games  as  volley 
ball,  tether  ball,  playground  ball,  (baseball  played  with  a  large  soft 
ball,  which  makes  small  spaces  available),  possibly  tennis.  Local 
committees  should  probably  be  developed  near  each  of  these  play 
centers.  Volunteers  nearby  may  well  be  custodians  of  the  balls 
*nd  equipment,  leaders  in  starting  games,  and  organizers  distribut- 
ing tickets  or  otherwise  determining  who  shall  play  and  when.  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  organize  local  committees  and  to  do  consid- 
erable neighborhood  visiting  in  advance  to  avoid  the  usual  opposi- 
tion of  at  least  a  few  neighbors  who  dread  the  noise  and  anticipated 
disorder. 

A  FORTY-FIVE  DOLLAR  PLAYGROUND  has  been  developed  by 
"Mel"  Sheppard,  director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education, 
"Community  Service  for  Chester  and  Vicinity."  For  $24.96  he 
buys  of  A.  J.  Reach  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  (presumably  of  any 
other  dealer  in  athletic  supplies)  a  box  containing  a  volley  ball  and 
net,  a  basket  ball  with  two  goals,  a  playground  baseball  and  two  bats, 
a  medicine  ball,  a  set  of  quoits,  and  a  repair  kit.  It  costs  about 
$20  to  set  up  two  posts  for  the  basket  ball  goals,  two  for  the  volley 
ball  net,  and  a  large  sign  board  reading;  "Community  Service  Rec- 
reaction  Center.  Ground  loaned  by  Robert  Wetherill,  Jr.  Game 
Leader,  William  White,  1416  Walnut  Street."  The  address  and 
phone  number  of  Community  Service  Headquarters  are  also  given 
to  facilitate  local  complaints  and  suggestions.  A  local  game  leader 
is  employed  at  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  weekly  for  the  evening 
hours  from  supper  time  to  dark.  Neighborhood  committees  are 
organized  to  assure  local  cooperation.  Special  celebrations  as  of 
July  Fourth  are  emphasized.  These  vacant-lot  neighborhood  recrea- 
tion centers,  of  which  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  expects  to  have  twenty, 
serve  also  as  outdoor  motion  picture  centers. 

MOVIES  may  be  made  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting.  Movies 
draw  crowds  to  vacant  lot  centers,  school  or  church  yards,  parks,  or 
anywhere  out  doors  or  in.  "Community  Service  for  Chester  and 
Vicinity"  has  recently  purchased  an  admirable  moving  picture  ma- 
chine, (the  De-Vry),  the  price  of  which  is  $200.  This  machine  is 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  suit-case  and  as  easily  carried.  It  is 
simple  and  inexpensive  to  operate  and  makes  as  good  pictures  as 
one  generally  sees  anywhere.  We  also  spent  for  a  screen,  $22.50; 
extra  lamp  for  projector,  $7.00;  cable,  $20;  total  cost  of  outfit,  $249.50. 
Government  films  and  good  educational  material  may  be  had  with- 
out charge  except  for  shipping  by  special  delivery.  The  Universal 
Film  Exchange  will  ship  commercial  films  once  a  week,  charging  only 
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for  special  delivery.  An  eight-reel  picture  for  two  consecutive  nights 
will  cost  $9.00  weekly.  A  high  school  youth  or  worker  from  one  of 
the  industries  may  be  employed  as  operator  at  possibly  two  dollars 
to  three  dollars  a  performance.  To  meet  the  cost  of  each  program 
the  local  neighbors  may  form  a  "Movies  Club"  with  dues  of  one 
cent  to  ten  cents  weekly,  depending  upon  the  number  contributing. 
Admission  charges  or  voluntary  collections  between  films  or  appro- 
priations by  established  organizations  which  use  these  movies  to 
supplement  other  activities  are  three  possible  means  of  self-support. 

SWIMMING  is  the  chief  desire  of  all  young  people  for  the  summer. 
Dressing  rooms  must  be  erected;  towels,  soap,  and  toilet  facilities 
provided.  Safe  beaches  should  be  selected,  cleaned,  roped  in  or 
fenced,  and  provided  with  life  guards  and  chaperones.  Floating 
swimming  baths  may  be  required  in  swiftly  running,  deep  streams 
where  bathing  beaches  are  not  available.  We  may  well  consider 
such  floating  swimming  pools  as  the  Germans  have  long  maintained 
in  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  rivers,  where  a  swimming  pool  safely 
fenced  in  on  all  sides,  shallow  at  one  end  and  deeper  at  the  ether, 
floats  in  the  water  with  platforms  surrounding  it  upon  which  dress- 
ing rooms  are  often  constructed.  The  whole  float  is  moored  to  the 
shore,  reached  by  gang-planks  and,  commonly,  made  self-support- 
ing by  low  charges  which  cover  all  cost  of  towels,  bathing  suits,  and 
personal  supervision.  It  would  be  especially  worth  while  to  see  if 
commerical  agencies  would  not  provide  such  floating  baths  with  sub- 
sidies or  guaranty  funds,  accompanied  by  adequate  control  by  Com- 
munity Service. 

LEARN-TO-SWIM  WEEK  may  well  be  organized  with  an  employed 
instructor  of  wide  reputation  and  with  preliminary  advertisements 
in  newspapers,  private  advertising  spaces,  church  programs,  W.  C. 
C.  S.  bulletins,  store-windows,  with  a  view  to  getting  all  the  towns- 
people and  their  returned  soldiers  to  turn  out  for  great  classes  in 
swimming — different  ages  at  different  times  throughout  the  day. 
Such  a  week,  with  a  swimming  instructor  of  national  reputation, 
has  been  successfully  used  to  inaugurate  summer  recreation  programs. 
Existing  swimming  pools  should  be  listed  and  arrangements  made 
for  their  use  at  special  hours  for  returned  soldiers  and  their  friends. 
Girls  and  women,  as  well  as  the  boys  and  men  of  the  community, 
should  be  organized  into  occasional  swimming  parties. 

OPEN  AIR  DANCES  should  supersede  indoor  dances.  Beach  pa- 
vilions may  be  provided.  A  city  block  having  a  smooth  asphalt 
surface  and  little  traffic  may  be  made  a  neighborhood  dance  floor 
for  certain  evening  hours.  The  block  may  be  prettily  decorated  with 
Japanese  lanterns  and  other  lights  and  the  surface  made  rather 
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slippery  inexpensively.  Ice-cream  and  soft  drinks  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate prices  add  to  the  occasion.  A  small  charge  to  defray  cost  of 
music  and  checking  facilities  may  also  be  made. 

CAMP  FIRES,  or  marshmallow  roasts,  or  beach  parties,  should  be 
organized  on  moonlight  nights  and  upon  other  occasions  when 
Japanese  lanterns  or  the  lights  of  the  fires  themselves  will  suffice. 
Chaperones  and  the  right  sort  of  girls  should  be  provided  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  our  best  dances  have  been  organized.  Sausages  may 
be  roasted  and  rolls  provided  for  sandwiches.  Abundant  lemonade 
will  be  appreciated.  All  expenses  may  be  met  on  the  "dutchtreat" 
plan,  if  desired. 

HIKES  or  walking  excursions  with  guides  to  local  points  of  in- 
terest or  special  attractiveness  may  be  made  very  popular.  Individ- 
ual men  and  boys  can  perform  a  fine  service  by  volunteering  to  take 
one  or  more  newcomers,  especially  soldiers,  to  see  the  sights  of  the 
city,  to  visit  its  museums  or  parks  or  to  enjoy  strolls  through  woods 
and  other  natural  beauty  spots. 

Fox  AND  HOUNDS  may  be  organized  for  Saturday  afternoons,  or 
even  possibly,  for  Sunday  afternoons.  Gunny-sacks  should  be  pro- 
vided with  cut-up  paper  fragments  for  the  runners  to  throw  out  as 
the  trail  by  which  the  hounds  are  to  pursue  them. 

HAY-RICK  RIDES  may  be  organized  using  old,  wide-spreading 
wagon-racks  or  even  the  loads  of  hay  or  grain  which  many  of  us 
enjoyed  in  our  youth.  Where  wagons  are  absolutely  unavailable, 
it  may  be  permissible  to  use  automobiles,  but  the  farmer  or  "rube" 
character  of  the  party  may  well  be  preserved  by  requiring  cheap 
straw  hats,  gingham  aprons. 

AUTOMOBILE  EXCURSIONS,  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
should  be  one  of  the  principal  summer  resources.  The  summer 
season  might  begin  with  a  Community  Service  parade,  with  WCCS 
insignia  provided  in  flags  and  wind-shield  pasters  which  public-spirited 
auto  drivers  may  preserve  afterwards  to  indicate,  throughout  the 
summer,  that  a  returned  soldier  is  privileged  to  ask  for  a  ride  and 
that  an  automobile  driver  carrying  this  emblem  is  expected  to  offer 
rides  to  men  in  uniform. 

Pick-up  automobile  service  is  especially  desirable  for  Saturday 
nights  and  Sundays,  for  the  young  fellows  who  are  found  wandering 
aimlessly  through  comparatively  unwholesome  parts  of  the  commu- 
nity and  for  tired-looking  visitors  from  out  of  town.  Information 
stations  and  workers  should  have  on  call — especially  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays — one  or  more  volunteer  automobiles  with  which  an 
old  lady  may  be  sent  to  the  place  she  is  seeking,  a  girl  may  be  sent 
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home  or  to  a  place  of  safety,  or  other  services  of  discretion  and  good- 
will may  be  provided. 

(NOTE  ABOVE:  Someone  has  written  here;  "Warn  against  im- 
proper use  of  automobile  pick  up.  Young  girls  driving  automobiles 
should  not  engage  in  this  form  of  hospitality.  Their  automobiles 
should  not  carry  the  insignia .  Great  chance  for  innocent  or  inten- 
tional abuse  of  this  feature.") 

LAWN  PARTIES  should  be  given  by  churches,  clubs,  neighbor- 
hood associations,  and  private  families,  Japanese  lanterns,  music, 
games,  refreshments,  and  the  presence  of  girls  and  women  and  other 
neighborhood  folks  should  make  these  evening  parties  attractive. 
A  good  "ice-breaker"  is  the  cobweb  game  which  means  that  cotton 
twine  is  stretched  all  over  the  place  in  a  tangled  maze.  Bach  guest 
is  started  at  one  end  of  a  long  string  which  he  is  to  wind  up  as  he 
goes  up  and  down  stairs  or  around  the  trees  and  bushes,  back  and 
forth,  until  he  reaches  the  funny  little  prize  at  the  end  of  the  cord. 
Prizes  may  be  given  for  the  first  one  to  reach  his  goal,  for  the  returned 
soldier  who  encounters,  and  reports  the  names  of  the  greatest  number 
of  people,  for  the  most  appropriate  description  of  each  hunter's  ex- 
perience, or  for  the  most  humorous  name  for  the  favor  he  gets  at 
the  end  of  his  string.  Ice  Breakers,  a  small,  dollar  book  by  Edna 
Geister  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  gives  over  200  "stunts"  for  social  gather- 
ings, especially  indoors. 

PICNICS  AND  FESTIVALS  should  be  organized  with  strong  empha- 
sis upon  humorous  contests  and  hearty  sociability.  We  might  well 
revive  "Three-legged  races"  in  which  a  civilian  and  a  returned  soldier 
are  tied  together  and  compete  against  similar  couples;  gunny-sack 
races  in  which  the  legs  of  each  runner  are  encased  in  a  narrow  gunny- 
sack;  greased  pole  climbing;  greased  pig  chases;  potato  relay  races; 
wrestling;  boxing;  fancy  dancing,  square  dances  and  social  dancing; 
picnic-like  refreshments  emphasizing  family  groups  around  a  basket 
luncheon. 

ATHLETIC  CONTESTS  AND  GAMES  should  be  promoted  with  es- 
pecial emphasis  upon  competition  between  civilian  groups  and  re- 
turned men  in  uniform.  Baseball  schedules  may  be  worked  out 
which  will  keep  many  teams  occupied.  "Twilight  Leagues"  of 
church  or  industrial  baseball  teams  have  been  very  successful.  Track 
athletics  will  bring  out  unsuspected  talents.  We  might  possibly  re- 
vive the  old  southern  tournaments  in  which  men  on  horseback,  (per- 
haps men  and  women  in  automobiles),  ride,  each  in  turn,  under  three 
frames  from  each  of  which  is  hung  a  small  iron  ring  which  the  rider 
must  impale  upon  his  spear  as  he  hurries  by.  The  winner  selects 
and  crowns  the  "Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty."  Other  leading  con- 
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testants  select  her  "Maids  of  Honor,"  and  the  tournament  finds  its 
climax  in  an  evening  ceremonial  and  dance. 

Music,  " SINGS"  AND  BAND  CONCERTS  are  in  great  demand. 
Might  these  be  made  comparatively  inexpensive  through  the  enlist- 
ment of  volunteer  help  or  through  small  admission  fees  or  silver  col- 
lections? Shall  we  not  have  singing  parades  in  which  groups  of 
returned  soldiers  and  neighborhood  folks  march  to  the  home  of  some 
popular  officer  or  civilian  and  serenade  him  with  patriotic  songs? 
Are  not  group  contests  practicable — in  singing  or  other  kinds  of 
music — matching  one  military  company  and  its  civilian  hosts  against 
another,  or  one  community  neighborhood,  one  church  or  one  school 
district  against  a  similar  organization .  There  may  be  prize  banners 
for  such  contests.  Public  school  auditoriums,  churches,  community 
halls  and  parks  or  other  open  spaces  should  be  available  for  community 
sings,  especially  on  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  natural  demand  of 
the  returned  soldiers  for  recreational  activities  for  their  day  of 
leisure  must  be  met  without  offending  community  convictions  against 
boisterous  Sabbath  Day  sports. 

OPEN  AIR  SERVICES  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings  or  at 
other  times  may  readily  be  developed.  We  cannot  hear  too  many 
good  speeches  by  returned  soldiers  and  others.  Broad,  inspiring 
religious  addresses  will  also  be  popular.  A  "Musical  Hour"  at  4:30 
Sunday  afternoon  in  a  hospitable  church,  followed  by  tea  and  wafers 
and  sociability  in  the  parish  house  has  been  successful. 

VAUDEVILLE  ENTERTAINMENTS,  especially  those  emphasizing 
volunteer  performances  by  men  in  uniform,  could  well  be  organized 
for  Saturdays  and  even,  in  some  cities,  for  Sunday  afternoons. 
What  the  people  do  themselves  is  much  more  important  in  every  way 
than  their  passive  entertainment  by  employed  talent.  Open  air  plat- 
forms and  seats  should  be  provided  or  secured  and  it  is  especially 
worth  while  to  have  many  benches  and,  at  night,  abundant  lighting 
in  parks  and  city  squares.  Why  not  set  out  hospitable  benches  on 
Sunday  along  streets  where  people  would  like  to  lounge,  visit  with 
each  other,  and  watch  the  passers  by? 

WATER  SPORTS  are  a  popular  form  of  summer  festival.  Amus- 
ing contests  should  be  emphasized  such  as  tub  races;  tournaments  in 
which  each  man  stands  in  a  shaky  boat  with  a  long  pole  having  a 
padded  end  with  which  he  tries  to  push  his  opponent  into  the  water; 
boat  races  with  handicaps  such  as  one  oar  only,  or  a  pair  of  big  table- 
spoons, or  a  sail  made  of  a  bandana  handkerchief  only;  diving  and 
swimming  contests;  running  races  through  shallow  water;  tugs  of 
war  where  the  losers  are  dragged  into  the  water. 

PARKS,  PLAYGROUNDS,  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES  should  be 
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studied  and  assisted  in  providing  special  facilities  for  the  summer  for 
returned  soldiers  and  their  community  hosts.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant to  see  that  out-of-the-way  places  are  well  lighted;  that  park 
benches  are  placed  where  questionable  relationships  will  not  be 
developed;  that  the  danger  spots  are  patrolled;  that  chaperones 
are  provided;  that  bad  women  and  foolish  girls  are  especially  looked 
after;  that  equipment  and  facilities  for  games,  boating  on  the  lagoons, 
family  picnic  parties,  athletic  contests,  and  exhibitions,  are  provided. 
We  should  help  to  provide  vision  and  enlist  resources  both  financial 
and  personal,  paid  and  volunteer  with  which  to  make  existing  local 
recreation  agencies  as  appropriate  as  possible.  On  Saturday  after- 
noons and  Sundays,  committees  should  be  especially  vigilant  and 
resourceful.  Young  men,  especially  strangers,  have  said,  "Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday  in  this  town  are  the  devil's  own  day. " 

COMMERCIAL  AMUSEMENTS  should  be  studied  and  brought  into 
cooperation  with  Community  Service  to  the  end  that  they  shall  be 
as  wholesome  as  possible  and  shall  enlist  amusement  managers  in 
doing  a  large  part  toward  meeting  leisure-time  needs  of  returned 
soldiers  and  community  folks.  A  committee  of  local  theatre  mana- 
gers may  well  be  organized  and  they  will  often  be  found  eager  to 
meet  the  community  half  way  in  offering  special  programs,  reduced 
prices,  chaperonage  or  other  special  arrangements  which  are  helpful. 

SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  may  let  commu- 
nity groups  use  in  vacation  periods  their  grounds,  toilet  facilities, 
meeting  rooms,  possibly  some  of  their  janitor  service  and  probably 
the  service  of  some  teacherj  and  organizers.  In  such  centers  manual 
activities,  basket  making,  working  in  wood,  weaving  hammocks,  re- 
pairing under  good  instruction,  can  enlist  the  interest  of  local  girls 
and  young  men,  and  returned  soldiers  and  sailors. 

SICK  AND  CONVALESCENT  RETURNED  SOLDIERS  (why  not  also 
the  wounded  or  sick  Soldiers  of  Industry?)  should  receive  flowers  and 
fruits,  jellies,  pictures,  and  other  acceptable  gifts  for  the  providing 
of  which  appropriate  committees  may  be  developed.  Story-reading 
and  storytelling;  phonograph  concerts;  scrapbooks,  each  containing 
one  good  story  from  a  magazine  with  special  illustrations  selected  by 
the  volunteer  who  makes  the  scrapbook;  books  and  magazines  pro- 
vided after  talks  with  individual  sick  men  to  learn  their  special  de- 
sires; letter- writing  to  folks  at  home  and  exchange  of  letters  between 
community  men  and  sick  soldiers;  all  these,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  automobile  rides  for  convalescents  and  with  even  greater  em- 
phasis upon  inviting  convalescents  into  private  home  life  when 
medical  authorities  favor  it — all  these  may  be  considered  and  develop- 
ed as  Community  Service. 
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(NoTE  ABOVB:  Here  someone  has  contributed  the  suggestion; 
"Actors,  especially  vaudeville  entertainers,  are  usually  glad  to 
volunteer  entertainment  in  the  hospitals.  Reports  say  this  does 
the  men  great  good  and  hastens  recovery  or  convalescence.") 

GIRLS'  WORK  DEPARTMENTS  need  especially  generous  emphasis 
during  the  summer  months.  High  school  and  college  girls  should 
have  special  organization  and  activities  provided  during  vacation 
periods.  Visiting  girls  from  out  of  town  need  discriminating  hospi- 
tality from  our  information  workers  and  the  representatives  of  pro- 
tective departments.  Summer  activities  for  girls  and  women  may 
include  repairing  garments  for  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
others;  working  with  raffia,  weaving  hammocks,  sewing  and  knitting, 
preparing  scrapbooks  for  the  sick  soldiers  in  hospitals.  Especially 
let  there  be  games,  physically  active  amusements  and  wholesome  good 
times  which  bring  young  folks  together  without  idle  time  for  self- 
consciousness. 

Trained  volunteers  could  be  used  by  our  Information  Depart- 
ment, especially  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  meet  trains  and 
street  cars  and  to  give  friendly  guidance  to  visiting  relatives  and 
friends. 

ALL  COMMITTEES  should  meet  regularly,  frequently,  and  never 
less  often  than  once  a  month  for  conferences,  training,  self  develop- 
ment as  committees,  and  for  advance  into  enlarging  fields.  When 
committees  cannot  hold  worthwhile  meetings  at  least  nine  or  ten 
times  a  year,  they  should  be  definitely  disbanded  or  reorganized. 
For  each  committee  an  executive  should  be  clearly  responsible  who 
will  continually  develop  new  or  inactive  members  into  good^workers — 
largely  by  the  "hand  picked"  process  of  personal  work. 

OLD-FASHIONED  GAMES  may  well  be  revived  in  vacant  spaces 
and  even  in  play  zones  on  some  of  the  less-used  city  blocks.  In  these, 
as  in  a  good  many  summer  activities,  local  people — men,  boys^women, 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  with  the  returned  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Pom- Pom-Pull- Away  may  be  played  from  curb  to  curb 
across  a  street  or  from  side  to  side  of  a  vacant  lot.  Prisoners'  Base 
is  a  Very  joyous  game  for  people  of  all  ages.  Duck-on-tlie-Rock 
played  with  old  tin  cans  is  a  game  which  both  old  and  young  will  enjoy. 
Run-Sheep-Run,  Tag,  Fox  and  Geese  or  Cut-the-Pie,  (played  on  a  big 
wheel  marked  out  with  lime) — these  and  many  other  games  are  de- 
scribed in  Jessie  Bancroft's  very  useful  book  entitled  Games  for  the 
Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium.  Twelve  Good  Games 
which  do  not  require  apparatus  or  "playground"  or  experienced 
leadership,  but  only  good  will  and  a  bit  of  neighborly  spirit  are  de 
scribed  in  a  little  pamphlet  to  be  had  free  for  the  asking  of  the  Play- 
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ground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  One  Madison  Ave 
nue,  New  York  City. 

DRAMATICS,  PARADES,  FLOATS  and  such  popular  festivals  as 
many  foreign  born  groups  have  enjoyed  in  their  home  towns  are 
especially  appropriate  to  our  purpose  to  put  "Unity"  into  "Com- 
munity." For  the  better  "Americanization"  of  both  native  and 
foreign  born,  (and  both  need  it  sorely),  we  should  invite  various 
groups  of  newcomers  to  present  national  songs,  costumes,  flags, 
folk  dances  and  games,  to  tell  the  stories  of  their  national  heroes,  to 
reflect  native  customs  through  popular  dramas  and  concerts  and 
possibly  to  organize  summer-time  parades,  with  floats  depicting 
native  Literature,  Art,  Discovery,  Invention,  Industry,  Music,  and 
their  historic  leaders. 

CHESTER'S  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS,  devised  and  organized  by  the 
Misses  Elizabeth  and  Ruth  Burchenal,  brought  together  eight 
foreign-born  groups,  whose  representative  committees  remain  per- 
manently available  for  Victory  Loans,  Hospital  and  Salvation  Army 
drives  and  for  other  public  purposes  for  which  they  serve  as  handles 
or  approaches  by  which  the  community  may  draw  the  national 
groups  into  cooperative  service,  to  the  joy  and  benefit  of  all  con- 
cer  ed.  An  International  "Reception  and  Ball"  and,  three  weeks 
later,  a  similar  "Supper  and  Social  Evening, "  were  proposed  by  Miss 
Burchenal  to  continue  and  extend  the  fraternal  melting-pot  methods 
of  ''Chester  League  of  Nations."  Of  all  three  events  the  theme  or 
method  was  the  reception  of  representative  foreign -born  groups  by 
the  Mayor  and  other  leading  older  citizens,  men  and  women.  Native 
costumes,  music,  songs  and  dances  were  encouraged  by  assurances 
that  America  desires  not  only  to  teach  her  newcomers  but  equally  tc 
learn  from  them  and  to  manifest  sincere  appreciation  for  the  sterling 
character  and  spirit  of  their  native  contribution  to  community  life. 

NEW  ERA  WEEK  was  developed  in  Chester  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Collins 
Fernandis,  executive  of  the  Colored  Organization  Department  of 
"Community  Service  for  Chester  and  Vicinity".  Each  day  from  June  8 
to  14,  inclusive,  through  music,  addresses,  games  in  the  new  Recrea- 
tion Center,  through  the  opening  of  a  new  Club  for  returned  colored 
soldiers,  through  printed  matter,  sermons  requested  in  all  churches, 
and  through  demonstrations  of  such  Community  Service  activities 
as  the  three  colored  school  centers,  large  groups  of  leaders  among 
the  17,000  colored  people  of  Chester,  with  white  leaders  cooperating, 
interpreted  to  the  general  community  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  colored  people's  faithful  contributions  to  agriculture,  industry, 
music,  religion,  education,  war  work  and  community  service 
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The  following  suggestions  used  by  the  Children's  House 
of  Boston  Common,  conducted  by  the  Women's  Committee  on 
Food  Conservation  and  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Boston  Public  Welfare  Committee  will  be  of  interest. 

PLAYTHINGS  FOR  CHILDREN 
The  First  Three  Years 

The  first  two  or  three  years  of  a  child's  life  are  spent  chiefly 
in  using  his  senses — touching,  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  and  smell- 
ing of  things;  in  using  his  muscles — kicking,  grasping,  pulling, 
pushing,  creeping  and  walking;  and  in  learning  to  talk.  He  is 
helped  by  a  few  well-chosen  toys,  which  bring  his  world,  or  certain 
objects  in  it,  nearer  to  him  for  examination.  He  is  also  helped 
by  having  many  common  household  objects  to  handle  and  experi- 
ment with. 

"To  know  a  thing  is  to  get  the  'feel'  of  it;  to  find  out 
what  it  does  to  you  and  what  you  can  do  to  it" 
TOYS 

Ball   (colored  worsted  ball  hung  above  crib  to  look  at  or  to 

play  with) 

Rattle  (celluloid  dumb-bell  to  hold  and  to  shake) 

Prisms   (hung  in  sunny  window  for  color) 

Cloth  bag  filled  with  newspaper  (hung  in  crib  to  kick) 

Other  objects  above  crib  (to  reach) 

Rubber  (doll  or  animal  "to  chew  and  to  admire") 

Floating  bath  toys    (to  divert) 

Big  soft  ball  (to  creep  after) 

Small  celluloid  ball  (to  bounce) 
OBJECTS  with  strong  contrasts 

Soft  and  hard  things 

Light  and  heavy 

Smooth  and  rough 

Warm   and   cold 
OBJECTS  to  satisfy  the  instinct  to  do  things  over  and  over 

A  wooden  box  with  sliding  cover  to  slide  back  and  forth 

Strong  bottle  with  cork  to  put  in  and  take  out 

Sand  with  tin  cups  to  fill  and  empty 

Strong  bottle  with  beans  to  shake 
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Paper  to  muss  and  tear 
Froebel's  enlarged  tile 
Nests  of  cubical  boxes 
Montessori  Graded  Cubes 
Montessori   Graded  Cylinders 
Cloth  picture  books 
Rag  doll  to  hug  and  love 
Soft   animals — Teddy   bears,    cats, 

Simple  wooden  carts  ) 

«.      i  i  .      .       J-    to  drag  about 

Simple    wooden    animals     J 

Kiddy-Kar,  or  )    .        ,      . 

T»     i  •       u  ,    .          }    for  physical  exercise  and  for  fun 

Rocking-horse  chair        J 

PLAY  AND  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN 

Three  to  Six  Years  Old 

At  three,  or  thereabouts,  children  enter  upon  the  dramatic 
era  of  life,  which  runs  to  six  or  seven  years  old. 

Imagination  runs  higher  at  this  age  than  at  any  other  time. 
Toys  of  the  right  kind  help  a  child  to  carry  out  in  his  play  world 
the  ideas  that  he  is  getting  of  the  real  world 

For  "Playing  House" 
Dolls — large  and  small  Stove 

F  u  r  n  i  t  u  r  e — beds,     tables,      Kitchen  dishes — tin 
chairs,   etc.,   well   and  sim-      Carpet  sweeper 
ply  made  Tub,  washboard,  etc 

Carriage  Tea   sets 

Farming 

Barn    and    barnyard    animals      Wheelbarrows 
in  plenty  Wagons — large 

Noah's  arks  Reins 

Wagons — with    horses    to    harness 

Transportation 
Trains  of  cars     Modelwood    toys — trains,     motors, 

Building 
Blocks   (well  made  cubes,  bricks  ) 

Games 

Picture  puzzle  blocks  Balls,  large  and  small 

Tops  Bean  bags 

Tenpins  Soap   bubble    pipes    (clay) 
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Handwork  Materials 

Blackboard — fastened  to  wall  Paper  and  cardboard  to  make 

Large  colored  crayons  toys 

Large  pencils  Toy    making    from    boxes  and 

Blunt  scissors  other  materials  in  the  home 

Plasticine  or  clay  Materials  from  out  of  doors 

Paints     (tube     paints — large  Seed  stringing 

Japanese  brush)  Burdock  furniture  making 

Pictures  and  paste  for  scrap  Acorn  tops,  tea  sets 

book  making 

All  the  above  handwork  suggestions  are  valuable  chiefly  as 
they  are  intelligently  understood  by  the  adult  who  gives  them 
to  the  child.  With  careful  study,  these  materials  will  offer  rich 
opportunity  for  the  child's  development. 


Honoring  Their  Dead 

No  more  memorable  or  impressive  service  has  ever  been 
held  in  Kansas  City  than  the  Memorial  Service  for  the  men 
of  Greater  Kansas  City  and  Jackson  County  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  Great  War,  when  10,000  people  gathered  in 
Convention  Hall  to  do  honor  to  their  fallen  comrades. 

For  months  the  city  had  been  preparing  for  its  Gold 
Glory  Service  and  interest  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
the  entire  community,  individuals  and  organizations  alike,  had 
caught  the  spirit  and  meaning  and  were  giving  their  best 
service. 

General  plans  for  the  meeting  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Community  Singing  Committee  of  War  Camp  Community 
Service  assisted  by  the  Mayor's  Welcome  Home  Committee  and 
many  other  groups.  Coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  the 
city  was  in  the  midst  of  the  big  Welcome  Home  Celebrations 
for  its  men,  the  Memorial  Service  seemed  the  fitting  climax  to 
all  the  celebrations  which  were  being  held. 

A  list  of  the  dead,  507  in  number,  was  care- 
Preparatory  fuiiy  compiled.     Letters  were  sent  from  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.  office  to  the  nearest  relatives   of 
every  man  on  the  list  asking  for  additional  information.     Seats 
on  the  main  floor  of  Convention  Hall  were  reserved  for  these 
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relatives,  most  of  whom  called  at  the  office  for  their  tickets, 
thereby  establishing  a  personal  relationship. 

For  weeks  preceding  the  Memorial  Service,  choruses  were 
trained  by  the  Community  Singing  Department,  in  all  of  the 
High  Schools,  in  many  of  the  largest  mercantile  establish- 
ments, through  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  Church  Choirs 
and  groups  of  all  kinds.  The  great  Chorus  eventually  created 
consisted  of  more  than  1,000  voices. 

Through  the  preparatory  period  all  the  or- 
ganizations  of  the  city  gave  all  possible  help, 
making  it  a  genuine  community  undertaking, 
Among  the  many  groups  which  served  were  the  Federated 
League  of  Military  Auxiliaries  which  furnished  the  great  Serv- 
ice Flag;  the  Mayor's  Welcome  Home  Committee  which  con- 
tributed most  of  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the  plans;  the 
Missouri  Valley  Historical  Society  which  compiled  the  list 
of  the  dead;  the  Elizabeth  Benton  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Kansas  City  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  which  presented  each  mother  with  a  white  silk  flag, 
6x4  inches,  with  a  single  Gold  Star;  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  who  acted  as  ushers;  The  Junior  League  who  dis- 
tributed the  Service  Flags ;  and  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
established  an  emergency  station.  All  these  and  many  more 
groups  and  individuals  gave  unstintingly  of  their  service  that  a 
fitting  tribute  might  be  paid. 

The  spirit  of  the  service  was  expressed  in  the  telegram 
received  by  War  Camp  Community  Service  from  General 
Pershing : 

PLEASE  EXPRESS  TO  EACH  OF  THE  RELATIVES  OF  THE 
GALLANT  MEN  OF  KANSAS  CITY  WHO  HAVE  DIED  IN  THE 
WAR  THE  DEEP  AND  LASTING  SYMPATHY  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES.  A  COMFORT  IN  THEIR 
SORROW  SHOULD  BE  THE  PRIDE  THAT  THEY  HAVE  GIVEN 
SO  MUCH  TO  SUCH  A  CAUSE.  PERSHING 

Those  who  attended  the  great  Memorial 
Th*  Program  Service  will  always  carry  with  them  a  sense 

of  inspiration  and  comfort,  and  the  feeling  of 
reverence  which  overwhelmed  the  audience  as  the  Service  pro- 
ceeded. Led  by  the  Community  Chorus,  the  congregation  sang: 
America,  There's  a  Long  Long  Trail,  Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning,  How  Firm  a  Foundation,  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Onward 
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At  this  point  W.  C.  C.  S.  made  its  entrance  and  the  Corpus 
Christi  local  committee  was  organized  with  the  mayor  as 
chairman.  Events  moved  rapidly.  A  number  of  committees 
were  appointed  such  as  Entertainment,  Church  Relations,  Fra- 
ternal Relations,  Finance,  Publicity,  Commercial  Relations  and 
Public  Recreation.  A  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  City 
Hall  was  fitted  up  as  a  khaki  club  to  provide  a  downtown 
meeting  place  for  the  soldiers.  The  management  of  the  lead- 
ing hotel  of  the  city  gave  a  weekly  dance  for  enlisted  men 
and  another  for  officers.  Members  of  the  various  churches 
stimulated  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Relations  made  it  a 
point  to  visit  the  camp  and  get  acquainted  with  the  boys  who 
directly  or  indirectly  might  be  associated  with  their  particular 
denominations. 

As  a  result,  church  congregations  were  made  up  largely 
of  soldiers,  and  it  was  a  rare  happening  for  a  civilian  member 
of  a  congregation  to  go  home  after  church  without  taking  with 
him  one  or  more  soldiers.  The  Committee  on  Fraternal 
Relations  was  equally  active  and  in  a  very  short  time  every 
fraternal  order  in  the  city  was  doing  all  it  could  for  the  boys. 

As  the  summer  months  came  on  the  local  committee  leased 
the  second  floor  of  a  large  pavilion  over  Corpus  Christi  Bay 
and  equipped  it  as  a  soldiers'  seashore  club.  A  more  attrac- 
tive place  would  be  hard  to  find.  Primarily  designed  as  a  club 
for  the  boys  themselves,  it  soon  became  a  meeting  place  for 
the  soldiers  and  townspeople  and  two  nights  a  week  were 
definitely  set  aside  as  open-house  nights  when  the  young 
men  were  permitted  to  bring  their  young  women  friends  and  to 
meet  young  women  brought  by  chaperons. 

Dances,  candy  pulls  and  other  informal  entertainments 
were  planned  in  profusion.  Other  activities  took  the  form  of 
weekly  sails  and  automobile  rides  for  convalescent  soldiers, 
open  air  concerts  on  Sunday  afternoons,  home  hospitality, 
special  celebrations  and  all  the  multitudinous  variations  of 
the  hospitality  and  good  will  which  have  found  expression 
through  War  Camp  Community  Service. 

What  has  it  all  meant?  A  certain  regiment  of  the  regular 
army  left  Corpus  Christi  a  few  months  ago.  It  had  been 
stationed  there  almost  a  year.  Its  personnel,  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men  had  become  a  part  of  the  city's  life.  The  attach- 
ment had  grown  so  strong  that  when  the  men  left  it  was  like 
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the  separation  of  members  of  a  family.  During  the  time  the 
regiment  was  stationed  at  Corpus  Christ!  there  was  not  a 
single  death  or  a  serious  case  of  illness  among  the  men.  The 
record  of  the  regiment  in  respect  to  intoxication  and  social 
diseases  was  remarkable.  It  had  been  demonstrated  that  not 
only  is  it  possible  to  make  good  soldiers  without  the  undesirable 
elements  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  necessary  by 
many,  but  in  the  absence  of  these,  better  soldiers  are  the 
result. 

As  for  the  community,  it  has  learned  that  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  will  come  to  America  out  of  the  con- 
flict in  which  it  has  played  so  valiant  a  part  is  a  saner  and 
purer  conception  of  the  things  which  constitute  real  manhood 
and  womanhood.  It  has  come  to  realize,  as  have  so  many 
American  cities  from  their  experiences  in  community  team  play 
for  the  man  in  uniform,  that  if  a  man  becomes  a  better  soldier 
physically  and  morally  when  surrounded  by  an  environment 
which  is  wholesome  and  healthful,  he  will  be  a  better  citizen  if 
from  childhood  to  manhood  he  is  trained  under  similar 
conditions. 

Corpus  Christi  will  never  again  be  the  community  it  was 
before  its  great  experiment  in  friendliness.  It  has  discovered 
new  truths;  it  has  learned  that  the  old  order  has  changed; 
that  seemingly  impracticable  idealistic  things  are  possible  if 
a  community  will  believe  in  them  and  work  together  for  them. 

Corpus  Christi  is  no  longer  an  "average  community."  It 
has  had  a  vision  which  differentiates  it  from  other  communities 
of  similar  size,  population  and  geographical  conditions.  It  will 
never  lose  that  vision. 


Democracy  and  the  Colored  Soldier 

It  was  not  until  after  the  fall  of  1917  that  the  need  of 
recreational  provision  for  colored  troops  was  encountered, 
since  only  then  did  colored  soldiers  begin  to  arrive  in  any 
great  numbers  in  the  army  camps.  Initial  work  was  begun  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  By  September,  1917,  the  colored 
churches  here  were  harboring  soldiers,  colored  business  men 
were  entertaining  some  of  the  men  in  their  homes,  football 
games  had  been  arranged  and  steps  were  being  directed  toward 
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the  opening  of  a  soldiers'  club.  In  November,  1917,  War  Camp 
Community  Service  had  arranged  activities  in  thirteen  com- 
munities and  was  organizing  work  in  ten  more.  So  the  work 
grew  steadily,  and  now  War  Camp  Community  Service  is 
actively  directing  work  in  fifty-four  communities,  has  estab- 
lished fifty-one  soldiers'  clubs  in  these  communities,  and  em- 
ploys eighty-six  colored  assistants,  including  girls'  workers  and 
club  managers  to  carry  on  its  program  of  recreation  and  hos- 
pitality for  the  colored  soldier. 

Provisions  made  for  the  colored  soldier  are  identical  with 
those  made  for  the  white  soldier.  War  Camp  Community 
Service  establishes  club  houses,  dormitories,  canteens,  com- 
munity centers  for  the  colored  soldiers.  Entertainment  is 
provided  through  dances,  community  sings,  home  hospitality, 
church  socials,  automobile  rides,  moving  pictures,  Sunday 
musicals.  There  are  information  bureaus,  Travelers'  Aid  Serv- 
ice, "Square  Deal"  Associations,  relief  work  (especially  during 
the  epidemic  of  Spanish  Influenza).  Patriotic  Leagues  are 
formed  among  the  girls,  mending  is  done  for  the  soldiers.  Con- 
valescent soldiers  are  given  automobile  rides  and  at  the  hospital 
bless  the  opportunity  to  read  the  magazines  and  to  enjoy  the 
eatables  provided  through  the  efforts  of  WTar  Camp  Community 
Service. 

But  there  were  many  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way 
before  this  comprehensive  program  of  recreation  could  be 
perfected.  The  colored  soldier's  conception  of  what  was  his 
due  was,  in  some  cases,  apt  to  be  an  idea  that  these  rights 
were  long  overdue,  and  he  was  impatient  to  hurry  along  that 
democracy  where  the  colored  man  would  come  into  his  own. 
Dealt  with  on  a  broad  and  sympathetic  basis,  this  problem 
of  the  colored  soldiers'  dissatisfaction  has  been  solved  to  great 
degree  through  just  the  various  activities  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  mentioned  above.  The  lack  of  funds  at  first 
offered  another  obstruction  to  the  immediate  provision  of  ade- 
quate recreational  facilities.  A  further  lack — that  of  under- 
standing among  both  colored  and  white  civilians  of  the  aim  of 
those  beneficent  activities — hindered  the  progress  of  the  work 
in  many  communities.  Occasionally  mistrust,  sometimes  in- 
difference, often  inexperience  impeded  progress.  How  the 
situation  was  met  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  interesting.  Here 
members  of  the  negro  officers'  training  camp  were  of  the 
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highest  type  of  colored  men  in  the  country,  most  of  the  men  of 
collegiate  training.  There  were  not  many  colored  families  of 
their  own  type  to  provide  pleasant  association;  the  negro  com- 
mittee, undirected,  was  unable  to  remedy  an  increasingly 
embarrassing  situation;  and  although  granted  equal  rights  with 
the  white  men  through  the  laws  of  Iowa,  the  negro  soldier 
could  not  comfortably  put  this  theory  into  practice.  Com- 
munity singing  and  a  colored  military  review  at  the  Drake 
Stadium  through  the  offices  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  where  the  troops  were  shown  in  a  complimentary  light, 
helped  to  solve  the  difficulty  somewhat,  for  such  a  dignified  pub- 
lic appearance  and  the  splendid  singing  characteristic  of  the  race, 
stimulated  sympathy  and  approval  in  the  minds  of  the  citizen 
spectators. 

Past  difficulties,  however,  possess  small  importance  in  view 
of  present  and  effective  accomplishment.  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  soldiers'  and  sailors'  clubs  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  certainly  the  most  far-reaching  of  the 
numerous  social  activities.  One  is  reminded  of  that  copybook 
maxim  of  one's  youth,  "Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow" 
in  speaking  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Clubs.  From  small 
beginnings  when  small  clubs  provided  pool  room,  temperance 
bar  and  dining  room  as  concessions  to  help  maintain  the 
place  in  addition  to  the  club  room  proper  with  game  tables, 
books  and  easy  chairs,  as  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  clubs  as 
in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  which  maintained  a  restaurant  in 
addition  to  the  usual  club  room  features,  until  the  present  day 
when  entire  buildings  are  converted  into  clubs,  or  in  some 
cases,  buildings  are  constructed  specially.  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  clubs  have  grown  until  they  have  reached  the 
perfection  of  appointments  of  a  modern,  splendidly  equipped 
club  house.  For  example :  The  Liberty  Club  opened  in  De- 
cember, 1918,  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  contains  reading,  writing 
and  recreation  rooms,  a  dormitory  with  showers,  a  canteen  and 
a  collection  of  books  selected  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  a  theatrical  stage.  During  one  week  one  thousand 
and  sixty-eight  colored  men  in  uniform  availed  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  the  club.  The  facilities  of  the  club  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  include  reading  and  writing  rooms,  a  dormitory,  pool 
and  billiard  rooms,  piano  and  victrola,  cafeteria,  visitors'  parlor, 
lavatories  with  shower  baths,  and  rest  room  for  women.  Some- 
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times  dormitories  fill  a  more  urgent  need  than  a  club.  In 
New  York  City  two  four-story  buildings  were  fitted-up  as  a 
dormitory  to  accommodate  about  two  hundred  men.  In  Mount 
Holly,  New  Jersey  near  Camp  Dix,  the  club  in  addition  to  an 
excellent  equipment,  includes  extensive  grounds.  "The  grounds 
of  the  negro  soldiers'  club  house,"  says  the  reports,  "are  even 
better  than  those  belonging  to  the  white  soldiers'  club.  There 
is  a  broad  front  lawn  with  noble  shade,  a  vegetable  patch  in 
the  rear,  fruit  trees,  and  a  grape  arbor  bearing  luscious  grapes, 
a  chicken  run,  flowers  and  spreading  trees  in  plenty.  Women 
of  prosperous  colored  families  are  doing  fine  service  as  volun- 
teers in  connection  with  the  clubhouses." 

But  even  the  most  extensive  facilities  cannot  avail  much  un- 
less there  is  a  proper  management — unless  there  is  behind  the 
management  a  moving  spirit  of  hospitality,  kindliness,  and  help- 
fulness. One  can  observe  in  dances,  community  sings,  free 
moving  picture  tickets,  home  dinners  and  all  activities  for 
men  in  uniform  that  this  spirit  characterizes  the  whole  War 
Camp  Community  Service  movement  in  colored  work.  At  the 
first  party  held  for  colored  troops  at  the  club  in  Mt.  Holly, 
New  Jersey,  where  more  than  three  hundred  colored  soldiers 
were  present,  the  dancing  was  so  much  enjoyed  that  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  night  were  set  aside  for  dances  in 
order  to  make  certain  this  type  of  enjoyment  for  the  men  would 
continue.  After  a  week-end  dance  at  the  club  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  where  the  chaperones  and  young  women  lent  all  their 
energy  and  spirit  to  making  the  boys  feel  at  home,  the  soldiers 
remained  over  night.  The  following  day  after  attending  church, 
the  men  were  invited  to  various  homes  for  dinner.  In  the 
evening  the  club  was  again  a  source  of  recreation  for  them,  for 
here  they  sang,  read  and  wrote  letters. 

The  colored  soldier  was  made  happy  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  on  Christmas.  Almost  every  War  Camp  Community 
Service  club  provided  dinner  and  entertainment  of  some  sort  on 
these  days.  Returning  soldiers  at  the  Debarkation  Hospital 
at  Phoebus,  Virginia,  were  especially  invited  to  Thanksgiving 
dinner  prepared  by  the  women  of  Hampton,  Virginia.  At  the 
newly  opened  club  house  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  a  unique 
form  of  entertainment  was  the  breakfast  dance'  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing morning  attended  by  seventy-five  men.  This  was  followed 
by  the  inevitable  turkey  dinner.  The  club  in  Hattiesburg, 
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Mississippi,  kept  the  men  entertained  with  a  special  program 
on  Thanksgiving  evening  until  the  train  left  for  Camp  at  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning.  Christmas  festivities  in  Baltimore 
began  as  early  as  December  23rd  with  a  community  sing 
around  the  Christmas  tree  in  the  city  square  led  by  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service  song  leader.  The  following  night 
men  were  entertained  with  games  and  given  free  tobacco.  The 
festivities  culminated  in  free  Christmas  dinners  served  to  three 
hundred  men  in  uniform  at  the  club.  In  addition  to  many 
other  Christmas  festivities  in  New  York  City,  the  colored 
soldiers  enjoyed  under  War  Camp  Community  Service  auspices 
with  the  splendid  cooperation  of  other  associations,  a  moving 
picture  celebration,  a  basket  ball  game,  a  Khaki  and  Blue 
dance  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Recreation 
Center,  automobile  rides  and  dinners  and  general  open  house  for 
the  colored  men  in  uniform.  Statistics  show  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred free  dinners,  one  hundred  entertainments,  fifteen  hundred 
Christmas  gifts  were  given  to  the  colored  men  during  the 
month  of  December  in  New  York  City. 

Community  Singing  under  the  colored  song  leaders  be- 
comes an  outlet  of  expression  for  that  racial  love  of  music 
among  the  colored  people  that  is  world-famous.  War  Camp 
Community  Service  holds  community  sings  for  the  colored 
soldiers  and  civilians  as  it  does  for  the  white  people.  The 
Sunday  community  sing  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  exceedingly 
popular  among  the  colored  folk  and  attracted  such  numbers  in 
December  that  at  one  time  it  was  impossible  for  the  police 
to  cope  with  the  crowd.  The  colored  soldiers'  bands  come 
in  from  neighboring  camps,  when  leave  is  secured,  to  furnish 
music  for  dances  and  give  concerts  at  the  clubs,  and  often 
minstrel  shows.  Five  hundred  colored  soldiers  from  the  famous 
"Singing  810th  Pioneer  Infantry"  proved  their  right  to  the 
title  by  the  musical  program  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  In  addi- 
tion to  popular  and  patriotic  songs,  the  colored  folk  render 
in  their  inimitable  and  expressive  fashion  their  own  religious 
songs.  On  the  occasion  in  Galveston,  Texas,  when  a  commun- 
ity sing  among  the  colored  people  was  given  under  the 
guidance  of  a  member  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  at  the  City  Audi- 
torium, the  two  thousand  seats  set  aside  for  the  white  people 
Were  all  taken  half  an  hour  before  the  singing  began. 

Emancipation   Day   in   several   cities   was   not   allowed   to 
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pass  without  observation  under  W.  C.  C.  S.  guidance.  The 
celebration  in  Richmond  was  very  impressive  and  was  marked 
by  the  attendance  of  heroes  of  past  and  present  wars — the 
last  of  the  old  veterans  of  Ouster's  Post  G.  A.  R.,  the  colored 
Spanish-American  veterans  and  the  khaki  clad  soldiers  of  today. 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  celebrated  Emanci- 
pation Day  with  community  singing  and  parades. 

Public  interest  is  now  turning  to  welcoming  home  the 
soldiers ;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Newport  News.,  Va.,  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  Richmond,  Va.,  have  already  made  the  returned 
soldiers  feel  that  his  country  appreciates  his  services.  "Over- 
seas Week"  in  Richmond  offers  instances  of  the  type  of  enter- 
tainments. A  house  party  at  the  club  Monday ;  a  sightseeing 
trip  on  Tuesday  around  the  city  in  automobiles  lent  by  citizens ; 
on  Wednesday,  colored  moving  picture  theatres  opened  to  the 
men  free;  a  party  on  Thursday  by  the  women  of  the  commun- 
ity; a  dance  Saturday  at  the  club  when  one  hundred  men  from 
Camp  Lee  came  over  to  greet  their  veteran  comrades;  a  com- 
munity sing  on  Sunday  and  dinner  parties  in  the  homes  of  the 
Richmond  colored  people — this  constitutes  a  real  welcome  to 
the  colored  soldiers. 

In  conjunction  with  community  sings,  addresses  made  by 
prominent  speakers  do  much  to  bring  the  two  races  together. 
A  colored  man  of  unusual  ability,  sent  by  War  Camp  Commun- 
ity Service,  talked  to  the  soldiers  and  civilians  in  churches, 
the  club  and  shipyards  in  Newport  News.  Speakers  from 
Hampton  Institute  and  Tuskegee  Institute  have  given  generous 
support  in  making  addresses  at  meetings  and  in  clubs  and 
churches. 

The  colored  traveler — whether  soldier  or  soldier's  relative, 
when  in  need  of  assistance  looks  to  the  Travelers'  Aid  workers 
who  cooperate  with  War  Camp  Community  Service  or,  in  some 
cases,  work  directly  for  War  Camp  Community  Service.  The 
colored  worker  at  the  station  directs  travelers,  investigates  the 
circumstances  attending  the  traveling  alone  of  boys  or  girls  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  render  assistance  where  needed,  and 
lists  rooms  and  accommodations  that  the  town  has  to  offer 
to  soldiers  and  their  relatives.  Their  work  was  especially 
effective  in  some  cities  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza  when 
many  colored  people  visited  their  relatives  who  were  ill  in 
camp.  Naturally  information  booths  are  at  the  service  of 
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white  and  colored  soldier  alike,  and  the  splendid  work  they  are 
doing  is  well  known. 

Helping  and  entertaining  the  soldier  leads  to  work  among 
the  colored  girls.  The  Patriotic  Leagues,  so  successful  among 
the  girls  of  the  white  race,  were  formed  among  the  colored  girls, 
under  the  leadership  of  colored  women.  These  groups  not  only 
entertain  the  men  in  uniform  through  dances  and  act  as 
hostesses  at  the  club  house  parties,  but  raise  funds  to  assist  the 
men  in  numerous  ways.  There  is  always  a  program  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  girls  themselves.  Playground  work  is  being 
developed,  groups  meet  for  games;  in  Baltimore  the  girls 
have  a  weekly  military  drill  and  study  First  Aid  and  Home 
Care  for  the  sick.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  girls  conceived 
the  idea  of  collecting  fruit  for  the  soldiers  by  means  of  a 
Fruit  Shower  Dance,  and  these  girls  keep  a  store  room  of 
books  and  articles  which  they  give  to  the  soldiers  and  the  needy 
of  the  community.  Very  interesting  was  the  school  held  for  a 
few  days  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  for  colored  women  workers 
where  training  fitted  them  to  go  out  as  community  organizers 
and  assistants  under  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  various 
colored  communities  of  the  country. 

Just  how  far  War  Camp  Communty  Service  has  achieved 
results  will  be  shown  by  a  glance  at  some  of  the  work  for  De- 
cember, 1918.  In  Baltimore,  the  month  proved  to  be  the  busiest 
and  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  club,  with  a  greater 
attendance  than  during  any  other  month — 1645  men  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  dormitory  and  canteen,  in 
addition  to  the  hundreds  who  came  daily.  The  women's  and 
girls'  club  were  active  in  attentions  to  the  soldiers.  Return- 
ing soldiers  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  have  volunteered  assist- 
ance in  War  Camp  Community  Service  activities  and  have  or- 
ganized a  group  of  colored  lads  as  Boy  Scouts  to  assist 
in  War  Camp  Community  Service  work.  The  citizens  in 
Hampton,  Virginia,  gave  evidence  of  the  growth  of  War 
Camp  Community  Service  spirit  in  their  increased  hospitality 
during  the  month  toward  the  colored  soldier.  The  interesting 
feature  of  work  in  Newport  News  is  the  progress  of  plans  for  a 
large  recreation  center  for  returning  soldiers.  The  deep  appre- 
ciation of  visitors  at  the  Liberty  Club  in  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
speaks  well  for  the  entertainment  offered,  for  the  provisions 
for  cleanliness,  convenience  and  cheer.  In  Columbia,  South 
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Carolina,  great  preparations  are  on  foot  to  welcome  home  the 
overseas  troops.  The  Red  Circle  Club  was  a  popular  resort 
of  two  thousand  ninety  soldiers  during  one  week.  The  reading 
and  writing  rooms  were  in  continuous  use,  and  the  game  tables 
and  lunch  counters  always  crowded.  The  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  program  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  being  modified 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  changing  conditions,  for  the 
presence  of  convalescents  with  the  probable  increase  in  their 
number  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  drafted  men, 
necessitates  increased  service  at  the  hospital  in  cooperation 
with  the  Red  Cross.  A  special  program  of  entertainment  and 
recreation  will  be  followed  for  those  wounded  men.  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  presents  an  example  of  excellent  cooperation 
of  the  colored  people  with  the  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
W.  C.  C.  S.  encouragement  and  tireless  work  has  stimulated  a 
greater  degree  of  interest  among  the  colored  citizens  than 
ever  before.  These  folk  are  paying  the  rent  of  the  colored 
club  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  entertainments  given  there, 
and  the  colored  churches,  too,  are  active  in  their  cooperation 
with  War  Camp  Community  Service.  And  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  communities. 


An  Athletic  School  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces 

A  brief  account  of  the  activites  of  the  divisional  athletic 
school  conducted  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  under  the  direction  of  a  former  super- 
intendent of  recreation  will  be  of  interest  to  all  whcr  have 
watched  the  phenomenal  developments  along  athletic  and  rec- 
reational lines  which  has  taken  place  in  the  American  Army. 

Lectures  are  given  in  the  morning  and  practical  work  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  schedule  of  instruction  reads  as  follows: 

MONDAY 

The  day  is  taken  up  checking  out  the  students  of  the 
previous  week  and  checking  in  the  new  students.  Assigning 
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the  men  into  platoons  of  equal  strength  in  order  to  assign  each 
platoon  to  a  company  in  the  village  for  mess.  Getting  the 
new  students  assigned  to  billets,  issuing  the  note  books  and 
pencils  used  in  lectures  and  in  the  posting  of  the  military  and 
town  rules  that  are  to  be  complied  with  during  their  stay  in 
the  village. 

TUESDAY 

The  psychology  of  games  and  their  purpose.  Difference 
between  the  results  obtained  in  competitive  games,  mass  games 
and  games  with  and  without  equipment.  Mental  training 
games  and  quickening  games  to  develop  altertness,  speed  and 
quick  thinking 

1.  Straddle    Ball 

2.  Over  the  Top 

3.  Over  and  Under 

4.  Black  and  White 

5.  Into  No-Man's  Land 

6.  Snatch  Tag 

7.  Potato    Race 

8.  Team  Dodge  Ball 

9.  Whip  Tag 

10.  Three  Deep 

11.  Centipede  Race 

12.  Five  Passes  (especially  used  for  preliminary  basket  ball 
practice.      Every   phase   of   basket   ball   can   be   taught   by   the 
use  of  this  game.     By  using  a  football  one  gets  the  preliminary 
practice  in  forward  passing  and  spiral  passing.) 

WEDNESDAY 

Playground    ball,    Volley    Ball,    Association    Ball 

How  to  lay  out  court  and  diamonds,  the  diagrams  of  same, 

how  to  play  the  games,  the  points  and  the  fouls,  position  of 

players,  the  rules  of  the  games,  the  equipment  needed  and  the 

number  of  men  possible  to  play  from  minimum  to  maximum. 

THURSDAY 
Basket  Ball 
Soccer  Ball 
How  to  lay  out  the  court  and  field,  large  and  small  court 
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and  field,  measurement  and  dimension  for  same,  minimum  and 
maximum   number  of  men   to  play,   rules   governing  games. 

FRIDAY 
Pentathlon 

1.  Events  in  pentathlon 

2.  Equipment  required 

3.  Uniform  required 

4.  Rules   governing  pentathlon   events 

5.  How  to  officiate  and  score  each  of  five  events 

6.  Officials  needed  to  conduct  meet 

7.  Scoring  table  for  each  of  the  five  events 

8.  Scoring  arrangement  for  shell  put 

SATURDAY 

1.  Tournament  system    (Round   Robin) 

2.  Schedules   (system  of  working  out) 

3.  League    standing    (how   to   figure   percentage) 

4.  How  to  make  out  and  submit  an  athletic  program   to 

Company  Comma.nder,  according  to  seasons 

5.  Events  in  track  and  field  meet 

6.  Officials    necessary 

7.  How  to  conduct  each  meet 

SUNDAY 
Competitive    Baseball    games 

MONDAY 
Baseball 

1.  How  to  lay  out  baseball  diamond  and  field 

2.  Rules  governing  baseball 

3.  How   to   coach   baseball 

4.  How  to  play  the  various  positions 

5.  How  to  score  a  baseball  game 

The  following  days  of  the  second  week  in  the  course  are 
given  over  to  practical  work,  the  men  officiating,  refereeing, 
umpiring.  Platoons  working  against  each  other  in  competition 
or  rear  rank  against  front  rank.  When  weather  does  not 
permit  out-of-doors  work,  the  men  are  asked  to  give  short  talks 
on  the  various  games  and  schedules. 
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At  all  lectures  the  students  are  required  to  take  down, 
from  blackboard,  the  diagrams  of  courts  and  playing  fields 
and  to  take  rules  and  playing  schemes  as  given.  These  are 
written  in  note-books  given  each  student.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  these  books  are  handed  in,  each  one  marked  on  the 
"Good,"  "Very  Good"  and  "Excellent"  basis  and  for  the  best 
book  in  each  platoon  a  baseball  is  given.  The  books  are  then 
returned  to  the  men  who  carry  them  back  to  their  companies 
for  future  guidance. 


Practical  Aids  in  Conducting  a  Neighborhood 
Recreation  Center 

Recreation  workers  will  be  interested  in  some  of  the  com- 
ments which  have  reached  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  regarding  Mr.  Berg's  article  on  Practical 
Aids  in  Conducting  a  Neighborhood  Recreation  Center  pub- 
lished in  the  December,  1918,  and  January,  1919,  PLAYGROUNDS. 
The  recreation  director  of  one  city  writes: 

"I  want  to  say  that  as  a  subscriber  to  THE  PLAYGROUND 
I  have  been  tremendously  interested  in  Mr.  Berg's  suggestions. 
We  are  making  use  of  them  in  formulating  a  new  plan  to  be 
worked  out  through  this  department  in  connection  with  the 
bureau. 

"However,  our  undertakings  have  necessarily  been,  and 
probably  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  on  so  very  much 
simpler  a  scale  than  those  carried  on  in  Milwaukee,  that  we 
could  hardly  venture  a  criticism — pro  or  con — based  on  ex- 
perience. My  strongest  feeling  is  that  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
these  'Practical  Aids'  to  adapt  to  our  use  here.  At  the  same 
time — if  I  may  venture  a  criticism — I  do  feel  somewhat  ap- 
palled at  the  thought  that  we  should  ever  become  quite  so 
systematized.  Of  course  we  need  system,  and  wherever  the 
work  grows  very  large,  I  realize  that  the  amount  of  system 
must  grow,  too,  but  aren't  we  in  danger  of  losing  something 
of  the  best  that  certain  'Directors'  and  'Attendants'  can  give 
if  the  methods  of  conducting  activities  are  too  closely  outlined?" 

Mr.  Percy  V.  Gahan,  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  of  the 
Board  of  Recreation,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  writes: 
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"Mr.  Berg's  article  on  Milwaukee  Neighborhood  Recreation' 
Centers  is  an  efficient  working  plan.  It  is  a  guide  to  those 
of  us  who  are  starting  such  activities.  I  take  it  that  all  of 
these  rules  and  suggestions  have  grown  out  of  actual  ex- 
perience, and  such  being  the  case,  why  go  through  sad  ex- 
periences when  you  might  avoid  them?" 

From  Mr.  Strong  Hinman,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  and 
Recreation,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  have  come  the  following  com- 
ments : 

"The  suggestions  given  to  recreation  workers  by  Harold  O. 
Berg  in  his  article  entitled  Practical  Aids  in  Conducting  a 
Neighborhood  Recreation  Center"  are  on  the  whole  very  good. 
I  am  sure  that  many  supervisors  who  are  conducting  centers 
can  use  most  of  the  suggestions  to  a  good  advantage. 

"His  policy  of  requiring  a  weekly  plan  book  from  each 
instructor  is  a  good  one,  because  without  a  definite  plan  of 
activities  an  instructor  is  apt  to  slight  the  work  and  not  pro- 
gress as  he  should.  We  require  a  plan  from  our  instructors 
and  find  that  it  serves  to  check  them  up  on  their  activities. 

"The  suggestions  about  the  bulletin  board  and  news  re- 
porter are  important  because  we  all  must  look  for  good  publicity 
and  get  our  work  before  the  public.  By  this  means  many 
people  are  attracted  into  the  various  activities. 

"I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  an  instructor  not  participating  in 
games.  The  patrons  of  the  Recreation  Center  like  to  feel  that 
the  instructor  is  a  comrade  and  not  a  boss.  To  lead  a  group- 
in  games  by  playing  with  them  and  setting  an  example  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  better  method,  and  far  more  democratic,  than- 
merely  directing  the  play.  Of  course,  where  there  are  several 
activities  going  on  at  the  same  time  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  instructor  to  play  with  all,  but  in  the  average  center 
where  the  entire  group  play  together  in  the  gymnasium  I  think 
that  the  instructor  should  play  with  the  others.  On  many 
occasions  I  have  seen  people  induced  to  enter  into  games  be- 
cause the  instructor  urged  them  to  play,  and  then  played  with, 
them,  whereas,  if  the  instructor  merely  had  been  directing  the 
play  these  persons  would  have  done  no  more  than  look  on. 

"Teaching  the  players  to  be  courteous  to  opponents  and" 
instilling  the  ideals  of  good  sportsmanship  in  every  person  that 
engages  in  the  activities  of  the  center  are  splendid  suggestions. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  on  this  subject,  especially  in  dealing; 
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with  people  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  normal  play 
life,  and  the  instructor  ought  to  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  force  these  ideals  home. 

"The  suggestions  on  mixing  with  the  patrons  of  the  billiard 
room  are  good.  In  fact,  they  ought  to  be  memorized  and  prac- 
ticed daily  by  every  person  who  has  charge  of  such  a  room. 

"I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of  charging  only  five  cents 
admission  to  the  socials  for  girls  and  at  the  same  time  charge 
the  boys  ten  cents.  Why  should  we  reduce  the  price  of  ad- 
mission for  girls  and  thus  put  our  dances  and  socials  down  on 
the  same  level  as  cheap  commercial  dances?  His  other  sugges- 
tions on  keeping  good  conduct  during  the  dances  and  inter- 
missions are  very  important,  and  it  would  be  well  for  recrea- 
tion directors  to  remember  them  and  put  them  into  practice 
in  their  own  Recreation  Centers. 

"Those  of  us  who  have  had  trouble  with  janitors  trying  to 
force  their  legitimate  work  upon  some  other  person  will 
appreciate  the  splendid  suggestions  which  Mr.  Berg  has  given 
us  for  getting  cooperation  in  keeping  our  Recreation  Centers 
clean  and  sanitary. 

"His  suggestions  for  administration  of  a  shower  and  locker 
room  do  not  seem  practical  to  me,  because  it  appears  that  too 
much  red  tape  is  required  of  the  attendant  which  would 
prevent  him  from  accommodating  those  who  were  waiting  to 
use  the  showers. 

"In  closing  let  me  say  again  that  I  think  these  suggestions 
given  by  Mr.  Berg  are  mighty  valuable  and  I  have  adopted 
some  of  them  for  our  work  here  in  the  future.  These  criticisms 
have  been  based  on  my  experience  as  a  Supervisor  of  Play- 
grounds and  Recreation  for  the  past  six  years,  and  I  hope  that 
the  adverse  criticisms  will  not  seem  unjust." 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Goodwin,  Director  of  Community  Centers 
and  Night  Schools,  Civic  and  Vocational  Service  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Public  Schools  writes : 

"I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  at  Mil- 
waukee for  some  time,  having  visited  that  city  on  two  occasions 
to  study  it.  I  was  there  two  years  ago  for  a  day  and  went 
back  a  year  ago  and  spent  an  entire  week  with  them.  I  find 
in  the  Milwaukee  plan  very  little  to  criticize  and  much  to 
commend. 

"I  regard  Mr.  Berg's  work  as  the  most  successful  piece  of 
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recreational  endeavor  in  connection  with  Community  Centers 
which  I  know  about.  My  chief  criticism  is  that  it  lacks  in  a 
considerable  degree  that  element  of  democracy  which  it  should 
contain  and  which  would  be  in  existence  if  the  people  them- 
selves had  a  much  larger  share  in  the  promotion  of  the  work. 
As  it  is,  Mr.  Berg  and  his  valuable  assistant,  Miss  Enderis, 
and  the  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  there  almost 
completely  control  the  situation,  and  volunteer  workers  and  the 
people  of  the  local  community  have  very  little  to  do  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  work." 

Mr.  Berg: 

"After  Mr.  Rowland  Haynes,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  had  made 
his  remarkable  survey  of  Milwaukee  and  given  to  its  citizens  his 
observations  and  recommendations,  Milwaukee,  in  April,  1912, 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  four  to  three,  authorized  the  Board 
of  School  Directors  to  organize  and  maintain  a  Recreation 
Department. 

"For  seven  years  the  system  then  organized  has  lived  and 
grown.  April  1st,  1919,  the  citizens  were  again  called  upon  to 
express  their  opinion  at  the  polls,  (real  democracy),  as  to 
whether  they  wished  the  work  of  the  department  expanded. 
The  vote  was  carried,  three  to  one.  This  public  endorsement 
increased  our  budget  from  $115,000  to  $230,000. 

"No  person  believes  more  firmly  in  democracy  than  I  do, 
but  I  claim  real  democracy  in  large  cities  has  practically 
vanished.  In  large  cities  the  only  expression  of  democracy 
is  at  the  ballot  box.  From  there  on  it  is  a  government  by 
those  whom  we  have  delegated  to  rule  us. 

"The  old  town  meeting  which  flourished  years  ago  and 
still  lives  in  small  communities,  has  been  dead  so  long  in  large 
cities  that  the  larger  urban  populations  have  had  no  training 
in  real  democracy. 

"I,  therefore,  believe  that  any  Municipal  Community  Center 
system  (I  speak  of  a  system  and  not  of  minor  individual  or- 
ganizations within  the  same),  involving  the  administration  of 
public  funds  and  aiming  for  a  permanent  achievement  attempt- 
ing its  administration  along  the  lines  of  real  democracy  is  on 
very  thin  ice.  To  me  the  ultimate  and  ideal  goal  in  a  com- 
munity center  is  democracy  but  I  consider  it  a  weak  and 
dangerous  starting  point.  Rather  begin  along  lines  to  which 
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the  people  are  used,  government  by  a  selected  few  and  gradually 
introduce  the  fundamental  elements  of  democracy. 

"Because  a  system  is  administered  through  a  guiding  head 
in  no  way  presupposes  that  the  individual  communities  in 
which  that  system  operates  a  center  are  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  in  clubs  and  various  local  under- 
takings. There  can  be  much  real  democracy  in  a  neighborhood 
center  even  though  the  same  be  basically  controlled  from  above. 

"Time  alone  will  tell.  Milwaukee's  system  has  lived  and 
grown  for  seven  years.  What  other  city  that  has  attempted 
to  conduct  public  school  social  centers  on  the  basis  of  so-called 
democracy  and  depending  upon  volunteer  service  can  boast 
so  long  a  life  and  such  a  guarantee  for  future  existence  as 
was  given  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools  by  the  citizens  April  1st? 

"Our  method  of  administration  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee.  To  satisfy  the  citizens  of  Mil- 
waukee and  to  shape  my  policies  to  fit  Milwaukee  conditions 
must  be  my  first  and  main  objective.  Every  administrator  of 
Community  Centers  must  be  guided  by  the  conditions  peculiar 
to  his  own  city." 


A  Cooperative  Education  Association 

How  Virginia  Is  Meeting  Its  Rural  Problems 

The  Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia  is  a 
citizens'  organization  which  has  been  working  for  fifteen  years 
to  improve  conditions  throughout  the  state — particularly  in  the 
rural  districts — by  making  the  public  school  a  community 
center  where  the  citizens  may  unite  for  the  consideration  of 
their  educational,  recreational,  social,  moral,  physical,  civic  and 
economic  interests.  It  is  cooperating  with  the  educational 
forces  to  improve  school  conditions ;  it  is  providing  recreation 
not  only  for  children  but  for  adults  through  special  holiday 
celebrations  and  social  meetings  of  various  kinds ;  it  is  rendering 
substantial  assistance  to  the  health  authorities  in  bringing  about 
better  sanitary  conditions,  medical  inspection,  district  nursing 
and  methods  for  the  prevention  of  diseases ;  it  is  doing  much 
for  road  improvement,  for  better  farming  conditions  and  for  the 
improvement  of  public  institutions. 
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The  work  of  the  Association  is  practically 
The  Community  carried  on  through  what  is  known  as  the  Corn- 
League  munity  League,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
organize  a  league  in  each  school  community  and  to  encourage 
the  people  to  work  as  a  unit  for  school  and  community  improve- 
ments. 

The  Community  League,  therefore,  is  simply  a  group  of 
people  in  any  community  who  are  working  together  for  their 
mutual  interests.  It  may  be  composed  of  both  men  and  women 
meeting  together  or  in  separate  organizations. 

A  permanent  organization  is  effected  for  each  league, 
officers  elected  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted. 
Each  league  pays  annual  dues  to  the  Cooperative  Education 
Association  of  $1.00  in  a  community  having  a  two  teacher 
school;  of  $2.00  if  the  community  has  a  school  of  more  than 
two  teachers.  In  November,  1918,  there  were  967  leagues 
operating  throughout  the  state. 

There  is  in  each  county  a  county  organiza- 
Form  of  tion  with  a  president,  vice-president  and  secre- 

Organization  tary-treasurer,  which  directs  the  work  of  the 

county  and  unifies  the  efforts  of  the  various  community  leagues. 
The  county  organization  meets  once  a  year,  preferably  in 
connection  with  the  county  teachers'  institute. 

The  counties  are  divided  into  ten  districts,  each  of  which 
has  a  district  chairman  whose  duty  it  is  to  inaugurate  the 
league  work  throughout  the  district,  and  if  possible  to  arrange 
for  a  district  meeting  of  the  league  representatives  each  year, 
preferably  in  connection  with  the  district  educational  confer- 
ence in  cooperation  with  the  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  the 
district.  A  state  meeting  is  held  each  year  as  a  partx)f  the 
State  Education  Conference. 

The  following  committees  are  appointed  in 
Committee  Work  connection  with  each  Community  League : 
Committee  on  Education ;  Committee  on  En- 
tertainment, Social  and  Recreational  Life ;  Committee  on  Civic, 
Moral  and  Home  Improvement;  Committee  on  Food  Production 
and  Conservation ;  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation ;  Com- 
mittee on  Publicity,  Membership  and  Citizenship. 

These  committees  have  very  definite  duties  covering  all 
phases  of  community  life.  A  brief  statement  of  the  work  of 
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the  committee  having  to  do  with   the  recreational   life  of  the 
community  may  be  of  special  interest. 

Nine  definite  suggestions  are  given  each  league 
Recreation  and  by  the  Cooperative  Education  Association  for 
.Social  Activities  the  development  of  social  and  recreational 
activities : 

1.  Prepare  a  good  social  program  for  each  regular  league 
meeting. 

Each  meeting  must  have  a  lively  socia.1  program  if  it  is  to 
be  attractive.  These  programs  give  opportunity  for  boys  and 
.girls  to  -play  and  sing,  for  young  people  to  give  readings,  little 
plays  and  musical  programs  and  for  adults  to  renew  their  youth. 

2.  Make  the  social  features  of  the   special   school,   health, 
high-ways  and  food  meetings  very  attractive. 

The  Social,  Recreational  and  Entertainment  Committee 
should  cooperate  with  the  Health,  Highways,  and  Food  Com- 
mittees in  developing  special  programs  for  the  meetings  of  these 
committees  by  securing  musical  and  literary  talent  and  by 
having  plays  and  athletic  exercises  both  young  and  old  can 
-enjoy. 

3.  Hold    a   May    Day    or   Community    Day   celebration    in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  league. 

The  annual  meetings  of  every  league  in  May  should  be 
made  a  real  home-coming  day  to  which  all  the  former  members 
of  the  community  will  return.  There  should  be  musical  and 
literary  programs,  a  may-pole  dance  and  other  May  Day 
features. 

4.  Prepare  a  special  Fourth  of  July  or  Independence  Day 
program. 

There  should  be  a  fitting  celebration  to  encourage  com- 
munity, state  and  national  patriotism. 

5.  Arrange  for  a  Thanksgiving  service. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Social,  Recreational  and 
Entertainment  Committee  to  develop  in  the  community  a  spirit 
•of  thanksgiving  that  will  express  itself  in  suitable  service  held 
for  all  the  people  in  the  community. 

6.  Have  a  community  Christmas  tree. 

Christmas  is  an  occasion  which  should  be  celebrated  by  all 
the  community  at  one  time  rather  than  by  separate  churches  and 
•organizations.  Because  of  this  fact  many  communities  are  now 
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observing  the  occasion  by  having  one  community  Christmas  tree 
with  a  program  in  which  carol  singing  features  largely. 

7.  Athletic  contests 

The  committee  should  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  de- 
veloping the  play  and  athletic  spirit  of  the  boys  and  girls  through 
games,  arranging  for  contests  between  young  people  of  your 
community  and  other  communities.  Volley  ball  and  basketball 
are  games  which  can  be  played  by  both  girls  and  boys.  There 
should  be  contests  with  teams  from  other  communities. 

8.  Endeavor  to  have  each  family  or  group  of  families  put  in 
tennis  or  croquet  courts  or  something  similar  so  that  the  entire 
family  can  play. 

Parents  should  be  urged  to  provide  for  the  play  life  of  their 
children  at  home  and  at  school.  Practically  all  homes  can  ar- 
range for  such  games  as  tennis  and  croquet  which  parents  and 
children  can  enjoy  together. 

Have  contests  in  games  and  athletics  on  just  as  many 
of  the  special  days  as  possible. 

9.  Hold  receptions  for  the  teachers   each  year  or  for  any 
new  ministers  that  come  into  the  community. 

It  will  help  in  creating  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  to  have  a 
special  reception  for  the  newly  elected  officers  of  the  league 
immediately  after  their  election.  A  reception  for  the  teachers 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  which  will  introduce  them 
to  the  people  of  the  community,  is  an  essential.  Similar  oc- 
casions should  be  arranged  whenever  a  new  minister  has  been 
stationed  in  a  community. 

The  Cooperative  Education  Association  in  the 
Growth  of  the  fifteen    years    of    its    existence    has    attained 

Work  marked  success  in  touching  intimately  the  life 

of  rural  communities  and  in  promoting  good  roads,  better 
schools,  health  and  farm  life  and  more  wholesome  recreational 
life.  In  spite  of  the  pressure  of  war  needs  in  1918  the  com- 
munity league  raised  $40,000  which  was  expended  on  local 
improvement,  better  school  equipment,  the  lengthening  of  the 
school  term  and  the  increasing  of  teachers'  salaries.  At  the 
same  time  the  leagues  supported  every  war  activity,  sold  over 
a  half  milion  dollars  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings 
Stamps  and  raised  $15,000  for  war  relief  agencies. 
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Hartford's  Municipal  Golf  Links 

S.    WALES    DIXON,    Supervisor    of    Recreation,    Department    of 
Parks,  Hartford,  Conn. 

We  claim  that  the  municipal  golf  course  at  Goodwin  Park 
is  a  health  resort  because  among  the  players  using  the  course 
are  many  of  Hartford's  most  eminent  physicians  who  have 
become  convinced  of  the  value  of  that  park  to  the  city  and 
are  prescribing  the  playing  of  golf  for  their  patients  as  more 
desirable  in  some  cases  than  medicines,  and  we  have  the  word 
of  many  business  men  to  the  effect  that  they  are  years  younger, 
leading  more  normal  lives  and  working  harder  with  less 
effort  than  at  any  time  since  being  engaged  in  business.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  representative  men  are  playing  golf  on 
that  course  it  is  sure  to  create  sentiment  for  the  enlarging  of 
recreational  development  even  along  other  lines. 

From  the  day  when  the  first  request  was  made  by  a  party  of 
Hartford  clergymen  for  the  privilege  of  batting  golf  balls 
around  Goodwin  Park,  when  there  was  neither  house  nor 
greens,  until  the  present  day,  with  a  fully  equipped  golf  links 
of  eighteen  holes  and  traps,  bunkers,  club  house  with  locker 
privileges  and  shower  baths,  the  attendance  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase.  In  fact,  the  last  five  years  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  that  park  into  a  first-class  course. 

Goodwin  Park  contains  some  two-hundred  acres,  about 
one-half  of  which  are  given  over  to  the  golf  course,  picnic 
groves,  fireplaces  and  baseball  fields.  The  club  house  stands 
near  the  entrance  on  the  New  York  turnpike  and,  being 
municipal,  is  a  standing  invitation  to  tourists  to  spend  the  day 
with  us.  In  fact,  any  party  from  any  part  of  the  country  may 
come  to  the  park  and  secure  the  use  of  one  of  our  fireplaces, 
either  in  the  open  or  in  an  enclosed  stone  hut  with  its  great 
four  foot  fire  place,  and  we  will  assign  them  utensils  for  cooking 
a  dinner.  Pots,  kettles,  grills,  cups  and  forks,  in  fact,  every- 
thing but  the  food,  are  provided  and  the  golf  course  and  its 
privileges  are  open  to  the  visitors. 

From  the  club  house  one  may  get  a  good  view  of  the  park 
and  directly  in  front  and  to  the  left  are  located  the  first  nine 
holes.  It  is  a  rather  plain  course  but  a  brook  and  gully  and 
side  hills  contribute  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  first  nine. 
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Front  and  southerly  are  the  second  nine  holes  which  one  year 
ago  were  extensively  trapped;  bunkers  and  tees  were  rebuilt, 
making  it  practically  a  new  course  to  those  who  were  familiar 
with  it  in  the  beginning.  One  of  the  features  of  the  south 
course  is  a  water  hole  which  requires  a  shot  across  the  end  of 
the  pond.  The  boy  who  is  assigned  to  the  duty  of  recovering 
balls  from  the  pond  is  a  busy  fellow,  but,  withal,  to  the  liking 
of  the  golfers. 

No  one  can  walk  that  beautiful  course  amid  such 
surroundings  and  not  be  the  better  for  it.  The  club  house  itself 
is  a  very  modest  affair  but  provides  shelter  to  those  who  do  not 
play,  and  in  addition,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  refectory  every 
day  throughout  the  playing  season.  Many  people  choose  the 
pavilion  as  a  place  for  rest  and  for  the  view  of  the  course  with 
its  play  and  the  far  view  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Red  Cross 
clubs  and  various  women's  clubs  make  use  of  the  pavilion  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  and,  on  occasions,  this  part  of  the 
pavilion  has  been  used  for  dancing  parties.  Underneath  the 
pavilion  and  opening  out  to  the  tennis  courts  and  golf  courses 
are  the  locker  rooms  writh  sections  for  both  women  and  men. 
These  lockers  are  furnished  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  the 
playing  season,  April  1st  to  December  1st,  and  there  are  shower 
baths  and  other  features  that  go  with  the  locker  privileges. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  tennis  by  those  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  two  courts  were  built  immediately  in  front  of  the 
club  house  between  which  is  placed  the  first  tee  or  starting 
point  of  the  golf. 

Just  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  this  country,  the 
attendance  was  about  26,000  each  playing  season  and,  although 
a  great  many  of  the  former  players  are  now  in  the  United 
States  Service,  there  are  many  new  people  taking  up  the  game 
who  for  the  most  part  are  taking  up  the  burdens  of  those  who 
are  gone  and  for  whom  there  exists  as  good  reasons  for  keeping 
up  the  course  as  for  those  who  formerly  used  it.  When  the 
former  players,  now  soldiers,  return,  we  are  confident  that  the 
golf  course  at  Goodwin  Park  will  be  one  of  the  most  welcome 
sights  for  them  that  the  city  affords.  To  those  men  it  will 
be  a  new  course  but  to  all  it  will  be,  as  in  the  past,  a  health 
resort.  Therefore  the  city  is  justified  in  spending  more  money 
than  heretofore  in  making  additional  improvements  which  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  such  an  end. 
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Soldier  needs  were  responsible  for  Louisville's  securing  its 
swimming  pool  which  for  years  to  come  will  serve  the  civilian 
population  and  fill  a  great  peace-time  need. 

Through  the  cooperation  and  help  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  the  Park  Board  of  Louisville  took  steps  in  the 
summer  of  1918  to  convert  into  a  swimming  pool  the  wading 
peel  at*  Shelby  Park  which  had  proved  neither  satisfactory  nor 
sanitary  for  the  use  of  little  children.  The  initial  cost  of  the 
undertaking  was  approximately  $32,000,  but  the  experience  of 
the  first  year  has  shown  that  within  a  few  years  this  cost  will 
be  covered  through  charges  for  the  use  of  the  facilities. 

The  pool,  which  is  circular  in  construction, 
Construction  has  a  diameter  of  160  feet.  Across  the  center 

is  a  deep  water  channel,  40  ft.  wide  and  8  ft. 
deep.  The  sectors  on  either  side  of  this  channel  are  3  feet  in 
depth  on  the  edge  and  radiate  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.  10  inches  in 
the  center  where  there  is  a  step-off  into  the  deep  water  channel. 
These  step-offs  are  protected  by  nine  upright,  concrete  posts 
through  which  is  stretched  a  large  guide  rope.  The  two  sectors 
afford  ample  opportuity  for  inexperienced  swimmers,  while  the 
deep  water  channel  gives  experienced  swimmers  sufficient  facili- 
ties, there  being  a  straightaway  of  more  than  50  yards  with  a 
maximum  guarantee  of  safety.  The  swimmer  can  never  be 
more  than  20  feet  from  safety. 

The  pool  is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  10  feet  concrete  walk  beyond  which  is  a  grass 
plot  of  equal  width  extending  to  the  wire  fence  enclosure. 
The  pool  is  lighted  by  fourteen  high  power  incandescent  bulbs. 
There  is  a  six-inch  water  intake  and  twelve-inch  sewer  con- 
nection. The  pool  can  be  emptied  and  refilled  in  fifteen  hours. 
An  overflow  gutter  running  around  the  complete  circumference 
has  thirty  two-inch  sewer  connections  which  carry  off  all  sur- 
face pollution.  This  pool  is  as  sanitary  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  public  swimming  pool  to  be  made  with  the  natural  facilities. 
The  surface  is  entirely  exposed  throughout  the  day  to  direct 
sunlight,  and  with  no  surrounding  building  obstructions  every 
breeze  changes  the  air  over  the  water. 
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Adjoining  the  pool  is  a  locker  house  140  feet 
Locker  House  long  by  50  feet  wide.  Entrance  from  the 

park  leads  into  the  lobby  past  the  cashier's 
desk  and  the  counters  for  receiving  suits,  to  the  women's  locker 
room  on  the  left  and  the  men's  locker  room  on  the  right. 
The  women's  locker  room  is  equipped  with  full-sized  dressing 
rooms;  the  men's  with  lockers  4  feet  long,  15  inches  wide  and 
50  inches  deep.  Both  sides  are  equipped  with  continuous 
showers,  which  control  the  entrance  to  the  pool,  and  with 
stationary  showers  and  toilet  facilities.  The  floor  of  the  locker 
rooms  is  concrete  and  the  rooms  are  lighted  by  hanging  in- 
condescent  bulbs. 

The  employees  found  to  be  necessary  for  the 
Employees  operation  of  the  pool  were  two  regular  life- 

guards with  two  assistants  from  time  to  time 
during  the  busy  periods;  one  cashier;  one  person  in  charge  of 
suits  for  women ;  one  in  charge  of  men's  suits ;  two  maids ; 
one  locker  boy  and  one  guard  inside  for  a  short  time. 

The  pool  was  opened  on  July  27th  and  closed 
Service  Given  on  September  24th.  During  this  period  of 

seven  weeks,  the  pool  was  used  by  21,222 
persons  of  whom  12,185  were  civilians,  men,  3,833  women  and 
5,104  soldiers. 

The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  pool,  including 
Charges  bathing  suit  and  bath  towel,  was  25c  for 

civilians  and  15c  for  soldiers.  The  gross  in- 
come during  the  seven  weeks  was  $4,797.80  and  the  expense  of 
operation  $1,655.11.  The  pool  therefore  netted  a  profit  over  and 
above  the  operating  expenses,  of  $3,142.69. 

The  following  statement  of  costs  and  receipts 
Expenditures  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  confronted 

with  these  problems: 
Total  cost  to  November  1,  1918: 

Swimming  pool  (construction) $17.755.50 

Administration  building  (construction) ....    13,771.56 

Equipment 2,448.25 

Maintenance  and  operation 1,655.11  $35,630.42 

Total  receipts  to  November  1,   1919: 

Admissions,  suit  rental,  etc $4,847.80  $  4,847.80 

(Open  six  weeks) 

Net   cost  to   date $30,782.62 

Outstanding  obligations,  $10,765.00 
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Communities  which  are  not  near  bathing  beaches  or  clean 
rivers  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  providing  proper  swimming 
facilities.  Scouting  points  out  how  inland  communities,  by 
using  all  possible  facilities,  can  provide  swmming  places. 

Old  stone  quarries,  abandoned  reservoirs  in 
Use  of  Available  the  heart  of  the  city,  park  lagoons  and  even 
Pools  .  brooks  dammed  for  the  purpose,  can  be 

utilized  to  great  advantage.  At  Dell  Rapids,  South  Dakota,  the 
Sioux  river,  which  is  like  the  average  shallow  stream  used 
for  canoeing,  is  utilized  as  it  flows  along  the  front  of  the 
public  park.  The  shallow  section  is  roped  off  for  beginners. 
The  diving  tower  has  been  built  near  a  channel  which  is 
deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  stream  and  there  are  teeter  slides 
and  rolling  barrels  all  along,  making  it  a  delightful  playground 
for  the  whole  community.  When  suits  and  towels  are  brought, 
the  cost  is  small  and  the  only  employees  necessary  are  a  cus- 
todian for  the  bath  house  and  a  bathing  master  who  acts  as 
life  guard  and  swimming  instructor.  After  one  season's  service 
the  difference  in  the  swimming  ability  of  the  community  was 
marked. 

Artificial  pools  fill  a  great  need  and  they 
Artificial  Pools  can  easily  be  devised.  A  shallow  duck  pond 

can  be  excavated  and  made  deeper  at  a  small 
cost,  lined  with  concrete  and  filled  from  the  city  mains. 

St.  Louis  has  a  splendid  system  of  artificial  pools  in  its 
playgrounds  and  parks,  as  have  Minneapolis,  Baltimore  and 
many  other  cities. 

A  logical  place  for  a  pool,  it  has  been  sug- 
School  Pool  gested,  is  on  the  roof  of  a  modern  steel  and 

Systems  concrete    building.     If    planned     and    placed 

at  the  outset  the  pool  will  cost  less  than  if  it  is  built  as  an; 
afterthought.  In  addition  to  having  sunlight  and  good  ven- 
tilation, the  roof  pool  with  60,000  to  100,000  gallons  of  water  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  building  serves  as  a  splendid  fire 
protection  if  the  pool  is  connected  with  a  sprinkler  system. 
Such  a  pool  should  be  of  steel  construction,  resting  on  girders, 
so  that  it  may  be  painted  inside  and  out.  It  need  not  be  tiled  at 
first  if  the  expense  seems  too  great. 
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The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  have  adopted  a  system 
of  pools  to  serve  four  or  five  school  districts  each.  A  city 
engineer  supervised  the  construction  and  municipal  teams  did 
the  little  excavating  and  filling  required.  The  pools  are  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  30  feet  by  60  feet  with  an  extreme  depth  of 
6  feet  at  one  end.  The  excavation  is  only  part  of  the  depth 
of  the  pool,  the  earth  removed  by  the  horse  shovel  being  used 
to  bank  the  walls.  The  estimated  cost  was  from  $1500  to  $1700. 

Communities  interested  may  secure  further  information 
by  addressing  Mr.  John  E.  Lombard,  Physical  Director,  School 
Board,  New  Orleans. 

Book  Reviews 

THE  CREATIVE  IMPULSE  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  Helen  Marot.     Published  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York  City.     Price,  $1.50  net 

A  thoughtful  study  of  labor  in  its  present  relation  to  industry  and  an 
interesting  and  novel  solution  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education. 

The  creative  impulse  is  the  spiritual  motive  power  of  industry.  It  is 
the  only  real  incentive  to  increase  production.  Bonus  systems,  welfare 
work  and  other  schemes  for  increasing  production  are  stimuli  to  which 
the  worker  will  react  only  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  desire  to  create  is 
the  only  stimulus  which  has  no  limit.  Machine  production  and  modern 
factory  administration  kill  that  impulse  in  takng  away  from  the  worker 
all  responsibility  and  initiative.  He  becomes  merely  the  intellectual  at- 
tachment of  the  machine.  Industry  cannot  progress  unless  the  worker 
takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  his  work.  This  in- 
terest goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  creative  impulse.  To  supply  this  in- 
terest and  arouse  this  faculty  is  the  duty  of  the  educator.  Industrial  edu- 
cation should  not  be  the  mere  technical  training  of  a  worker  in  certain 
processes,  but  should  be  the  study  of  the  principles  of  industry.  This 
knowledge  of  the  principles  back  of  the  one  small  process  that  Ihe  worker 
performs  in  the  production  of  a  given  article  gives  him  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  his  work.  A  system  of  industrial  education  is  outlined 
-whereby  the  shop  may  be  the  laboratory  for  the  school.  The  shop  is  to 
t>e  an  actual  factory  where  the  laborers  wdrk  half  time  in  shifts,  the  other 
half  being  spent  in  the  school  where  they  are  to  be  taught  every  phase  of 
£he  industry  from  the  production  of  the  raw  product  to  the  consumption 
s\  the  finished  one. 
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The  great  department  stores  of  Baltimore.  Maryland,  helped  to  prepare  the 
royal  welcome  given  Baltimore  lads  by  conducting  "morning  sings"  for  some 
weeks  before  the  Day.  All  these  choruses  blended  into  a  mighty  river  of  song 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  G.  Woolsey,  Army  song  leader,  for  W.  C.  C.  S.  on 
the  day  of  the  reception. 
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Peace  Celebrations. — T  h  e 
Extension  Division  of  the  In- 
diana University  is  using  a 
series  of  "Peace  Celebrations 
for  a  Better  Democracy,"  pre- 
pared by  George  E.  Schlafer, 
Instructor  of  the  Extension 
Course  in  Play  and  Recrea- 
tion. 

Part  I  of  the  series  discusses 
the  community  spirit  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  war — its 
manifestation  through  com- 
munity recreation,  with  the  re- 
lationships and  instincts  in- 
volved. 

Part  II  outlines  some  peace 
celebrations  involving  several 
evenings  and  the  greater  part 
of  one  day.  For  example,  for 
the  first  evening  a  song  con- 
cert is  suggested  with  songs 
sung  by  individuals  and  organ- 
izations which  will  be  sugges- 
tive of  the  different  stages  of 
the  war,  such  as  Songs  of 
Home  and  Separation,  Songs 
of  Camp  Life,  Songs  of  Sacri- 
fice and  Death,  Songs  of  Vic- 
tory and  Peace,  and  Songs  of 
the  Allies. 

The  program  suggested  for 


the  second  evening  includes  a 
band  concert  or  instrumental 
concert  and  a  forum  at  which 
will  be  discussed  such  topics 
as  Our  Community's  Share  in 
the  War;  Personal  Reminis- 
cences of  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
by  Veterans  of  the  Civil  and 
Spanish  Wars,  and  Our  Fu- 
ture Responsibility — a  topic 
which  will  give  opportunity 
for  the  presentation  of  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  community 
and  of  community  betterment 
projects. 

The  third  evening  might 
well,  it  is  suggested,  be  given 
over  to  community  singing, 
under  the  leadership  of  an  able 
song  leader.  Several  enter- 
tainment features  should  be 
introduced,  such  as  songs  by 
the  chorus  and  instrumental 
or  vocal  solos.  The  story  of 
each  song  should  be  told  by 
individuals  made  responsible 
for  the  telling  of  them. 

The  fourth  day  should  be 
made  a  play  day  with  baseball 
games  and  sports  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  picnic  dinner  at  noon, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  parade, 
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possibly  one  setting  forth  the 
history  of  the  country  by 
means  of  floats  and  people 
marching;  or  there  may  be  a 
parade  arranged  which  will 
give  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion by  returned  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  civilian  war  workers 
and  Spanish  and  Civil  War 
veterans. 

.Other  features  of  the  after- 
noon's entertainment  might  in- 
clude a  play  festival  closing 
with  circus  stunts  and  a  cham- 
pionship baseball  game  be- 
tween the  winners  of  the  morn- 
ing's games  and  the  finals  in 
other  sports.  In  the  evening, 
a  band  concert  and  pageants 
are  suggested  as  a  means  for 
bringing  the  celebration  to  a 
close. 

Part  III  outlines  and  de- 
scribes twelve  games  which 
are  suitable  for  the  play  festi- 
val suggested  in  part  II  and 
gives  the  directions  for  six 
circus  stunts  for  use  at  a  play 
festival.  Part  III  also  con- 
tains, a  pageant  bibliography. 

Games  for  Adults. — Miss  Ad- 
elaide B.  Spindler,  of  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  suggests  the 
following  games  for  adults : 
Pussy  Wants  a  Corner,  Blind- 
man's  Buff,  Menagerie,  Hurry 
Scurry,  Occupation,  Burners, 
Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Lulu,  Fruit 
Basket,  The  Mouse  and  the  Cat, 
Buzs  Buzz,  Chase  the  Fox, 
London  Bridge,  Shadow  Tag. 
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Play  School  in  Pittsburgh. — 
The  Irene  Kaufmann  Settle- 
ment of  Pittsburgh,  of  which 
Sidney  A.  Teller  is  director, 
conducts  a  play  school  at  the 
settlement.  The  program  is  as 
follows : 

At  nine  o'clock  the  children 
assemble  on  the  roof  of  the 
settlement,  which  is  also  a 
playground,  where  they  raise 
and  salute  the  flag  and  pledge 
their  allegiance  to  it.  After 
this  assembly  they  go  to  vari- 
ous classes  in  different  rooms 
in  the  building  where  at  least 
twenty-five  activities  are  con- 
ducted. These  activities  in- 
clude embroidery,  crocheting, 
hand  sewing,  cooking,  gym- 
nasium, folk  dancing,  aesthe- 
tic dancing,  swimming,  scrap- 
books,  nature  study,  storytell- 
ing, play  kindergarten,  games, 
bead  making,  public  speaking, 
kite  making,  lantern  making, 
pottery,  paper  envelopes,  trav- 
elogues and  basketry.  Ex- 
cept for  classes  in  sewing,  em- 
broidery and  crocheting,  which 
are  for  the  girls  alone,  all  ac- 
tivities are  open  to  both  boys 
and  girls. 

After  two  hours  of  informal 
class  work,  the  play  school  as- 
sembles in  the  auditorium  for 
half  an  hour  of  community 
singing  and  entertainmenjt. 
The  children  are  dismissed  at 
noon. 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
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the  roof  playground  is  again 
opened  and  games  and  appara- 
tus play  are  enjoyed  until  sun- 
down when  there  is  a  program 
of  marching,  singing,  and  the 
ceremony  of  lowering  the  flag. 
At  8:30  the  younger  children 
are  sent  home  and  the  roof  is 
turned  over  to  boys  and  girls 
over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Other  recreational  activities 
of  the  settlement  include  the 
conducting  in  cooperation  with 
the  Emma  Farm  Association 
of  a  camp  for  mothers  and 
small  children,  day's  outings 
for  girls  and  boys,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  bath  house 
and  swimming  pool,  which 
during  June  had  a  total  attend- 
ance of  5,888. 

The  summer  recreational  ac- 
tivities of  the  settlement  this 
year  culminated  on  August  28 
in  a  community  picnic  held  at 
Schenley  Park  when  several 
thousands  of  people  took 
part  in  baseball  games,  races, 
contests  and  a  pageant  was  pre- 
sented called  the  Children's 
Flower  Garden. 

Sunday  on  the  Day  Line. — 
The  Hudson  River  Day  Line 
boats,  running  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  have  an  in- 
formal Sunday  service  on 
board.  Singing,  a  brief  talk,  a 
solo,  responsive  reading  and  a 
prayer  make  up  the  program. 
Sometimes  a  returned  soldier 


or  sailor  adds  a  touch  of  pa- 
triotic fervor. 

A  Greatly  Increased  Appro- 
priation for  Newton,  Mass. — 
Mr.  Ernst  Herrmann,  superin- 
tendent of  recreation  at  New- 
ton, Mass.,  sends  the  encour- 
aging news  that  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  has  granted  a  50% 
increase  in  the  recreation  bud- 
get, allowing,  in  actual  figures, 
$11,048.70  more  than  appro- 
priated for  recreation  last  year. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest 
estates  of  Newton  valued  at 
$69,000  has  been  donated  to 
the  Recreation  Commission. 
One  of  the  donors,  as  a  further 
gift  has  graded  and  developed 
the  playground  and  is  now 
erecting  a  sanitary  bathhouse 
and  directors'  building  which, 
when  completed,  will  represent 
an  investment  of  $125,000. 

As  none  of  the  school  build- 
ings are  fitted  for  evening  rec- 
reation center  work,  the  Rec- 
reation Commission  is  bending 
its  energies  toward  interesting 
the  citizens  to  demand  a  differ- 
ent type  of  construction  which 
will  in  the  future  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  community 
recreation. 

Planning  to  Spend  the  Bond 
Issue. — Detroit's  recreational 
facilities  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  authorization 
of  the  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  special 
parks.  The  parks,  as  contem- 
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plated,  include  large  virgin 
tracts  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  large  play- 
grounds and  small  parks  for 
little  children.  A  public  golf 
course  may  be  one  of  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  recreation 
commission  as  a  result  of  the 
bond  issue.  Of  almost  equal 
importance  is  the  authorization 
of  a  new  Belle  Isle  bridge, 
which  will  make  the  city's 
main  playground  more  accessi- 
ble. 

All  of  the  property  will  not 
be  acquired  in  one  year  or 
without  further  study  of  needs 
and  conditions,  but  the  policy 
now  has  the  authorization  of 
the  people,  and  progress  will 
be  made  rapidly. 

In  the  campaign  preceding 
authorization  of  the  bond  issue 
the  Boy  Scouts  played  an  im- 
portant part.  Much  credit  is 
due  Dr.  C.  B.  Lundy,  Recrea- 
tion Commissioner,  successor 
to  Judge  Ira  B.  Jayne,  who  ad- 
dressed many  public  meetings 
in  urging  the  importance  of 
the  city's  acquiring  new  lands 
in  view  of  its  rapidly  increas- 
ing population. 

Reclaiming  Waste  Material 
for  Playgrounds. — Akron,  Ohio 
is  unique  in  having  an  Indus- 
trial Salvage  Company  incor- 
porated in  May,  1918,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
So  successful  is  the  work  of 
this  company  that  a  Waste 
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Reclamation  Council  has  been 
organized  which  is  considering 
a  plan  for  the  organization  of 
a  waste  material  drive,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  applied  to  philan- 
thopic  work. 

Under  this  plan  the  city  will 
be  districted,  the  waste  ma- 
terial collected,  sorted  and 
sold  by  the  Akron  Industrial 
Salvage  Company,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds to  be  divided  on  an  equal 
basis  among  all  the  charities 
participating  in  the  drive. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Akron 
Industrial  Salvage  Co.  to  se- 
cure a  tonnage,  the  Waste  Rec- 
lamation Council  has  also 
evolved  a  system  for  collecting 
waste  paper  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  the  ma- 
terial to  be  collected,  sorted 
and  sold  by  the  company. 
Each  school  will  be  credited 
with  the  amount  of  material 
turned  in  and  the  net  pro- 
ceeds will  be  turned  over  to 
the  individual  school  for  the 
maintenance  of  playgrounds  or 
for  the  activities  of  the  student 
body. 

Australian  Studies  Our 
Work.— Hon.  T.  D.  Mutch,  a 
frember  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Australian 
Parliament,  Sydney,  Australia, 
has  been  sent  by  the  Austra- 
lian Parliament  to  gather  data 
regarding  social  and  welfare 
work  in  America  and  is  par- 
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ticularly  interested  to  make  a 
study  of  what  is  being  done  by 
War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice and  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of 
America. 

Song  Leaders'  Class  for 
PJlaygroundsi — E  d  w  a  r  d  F. 
Shumway,  Community  Sing- 
ing Organizer  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  reports  that  classes 
in  song  leading  have  been 
formed  for  playground  work- 
ers. "Each  playground  super- 
visor holds  singing  each  day  at 
a  certain  hour.  We  will  have 
the  first  regular  meeting,  or 
first  regular  rehearsal  next 
Monday  which  I  hope  will  be 
attended  by  others  than  play- 
ground supervisors.  We  are 
pleasing  all  that  take  part  in 
the  singing  at  the  stores,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  get  some 
from  each  store  that  will  join 
the  song  leaders'  class.  We 
are  coaching  Boy  Scouts  in 
song  leading  and  as  I  have 
some  wonderful  little  girls  I 
am  giving  them  instruction 
also.  These  little  girls  have 
been  picked  out  during  the 
sings  in  different  playgrounds 
and  five  of  them  have  the  abil- 
ity and  nerve  to  lead  any  audi- 
ence." 

Do  You  Wish  Nature 
Guides? — It  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Goethe,  President 
of  the  California  Nature  Study 
League,  that  readers  of  THE 


PLAYGROUND  assist  in  the  move- 
ment to  secure  nature  guides 
for  the  Yosemite  Valley  and 
other  national  parks,  by  writ- 
ing directly  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Mather,  Superintendent  of  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  urging  the  development 
of  directed  nature  play  under 
nature  guides. 

A  Thought  for  Community 
Service. — Joseph  Lee  has  re- 
cently written:  "The  way  to 
seek  life  is  not  to  seek  it.  It 
can  be  won  only  by  subordina- 
tion to  something  bigger  than 
oneself.  The  individual  must 
serve  the  community  and  must 
be  in  art  the  humble  servant 
of  the  beautiful.  He  must  do 
Ithis  not  for  what  he  can  get 
out  of  it,  not  for  self-expres- 
sion, but  for  the  expression  of 
something  greater  than  he  has 
which  asserts  dominion  over 
him. 

"And  the  community :  That 
also  can  attain  life  only  through 
submission  to  something  greater 
than  itself — through  service  of 
the  greater  community,  the 
state,  the  nation  and  the  world. 
America  will  not  be  America 
unless  it  learns  the  service  of 
something  greater." 

Passed  Unanimously. — The 
following  resolution  relating 
to  Community  Service  offered 
by  the  Vocational  Section  on 
Social  Service  was  passed  un- 
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animously  by  the  Salt  Lake 
Convention:  Whereas,  Rotary 
took  up  for  one  of  its  war  serv- 
ice problems,  the  question  of 
cordial  and  pleasant  relations 
between  the  community  and 
the  sailor,  soldier  and  marine, 
so  that  the  tie  between  the 
man  in  service  and  his  home 
life  should  not  be  broken ;  and 

Whereas,  the  establishment 
of  Community  Service  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  reconstruc- 
tion so  that  the  soldier,  sailor 
and  marine  may  be  more  easily 
restored  to  a  peace-time  basis 
and  the  public  generally  may 
have  a  greater  opportunity  for 
constructive  cooperative  effort 
to  the  end  and  that  each  com- 
munity may  be  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by 
International  Association  of 
Rotary  Clubs  that  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  Rotary  Clubs 
everywhere,  individually  and 
collectively,  be  pledged  to  the 
promotion  of  effective  Com- 
munity Service  effort. 

W.  C.  C.  S. — At  a  gathering 
of  soldiers  in  Texas  one  of  the 
men  in  uniform  said  "War 
Camp  Community  Service  for 
us  has  stood  for  'We  Come 
Cheerfully  Serving/" 

The  Wooden  Cross. — From 
an  address  by  Rev.  Irvin  W. 
Hendricks,  Chambersburg,  Pa. : 
"Somewhere  in  France,  where 
the  soil  has  been  sanctified  by 
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the  precious  blood  of  our  boys, 
there  stand  little  wooden 
crosses  bearing  their  names. 
These  honored  dead,  by  reason 
of  the  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  their 
lives,  have  won  the  most  dis- 
tinguished decoration  which 
can  be  conferred — the  wooden 
cross — that  is  awarded  only  to 
the  men  who  have  done  the 
greatest  thing  that  men  can  do, 
for,  'Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends/  " 

Sub-Masters. — Joseph  Lee 
writes:  "A  resource  for  the 
promotion  of  play  among  the 
bigger  boys  that  is  at  present 
much  neglected  is  in  the  sub- 
masters  of  our  elementary 
schools. 

"The  sub-master  presents  in 
most  cases  a  pathetic  figure, 
waiting  around  until  the  prin- 
cipal dies  or  is  retired  at  a  ripe 
old  age,  meantime  doing  the 
work  of  a  room  teacher  with 
little  executive  responsibility 
and  no  chance  to  grow.  To 
give  the  average  sub-master  a 
playground  to  run  in  the  after- 
noons would  be  to  save  his  life 
both  individually  and  profes- 
sionally and  at  the  same  time 
to  utilize  a  great  asset  for  play 
leadership.  Of  course  not 
every  sub-master  has  the  ma> 
ing  of  a  play  leader  in  him  but 
most  of  them  have,  and  be- 
cause playground  work  in  the 
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afternoon  is  a  by-activity  for  his  whole  time,  but  the  sub- 

them  they  can  afford  to  give  master  can   be   used   whether 

their  time  to  it  at  a  lower  rate  there  is  such  a  man  or  not. 

than  such  high  grade  service  "Men  teachers  in   the  high 

would  otherwise  command.  schools    can    be    employed    to 

"Each  playground  ought  also  great   advantage   in   the   same 

to  have  a  man  who  does  give  way." 


Progress  in  the  Memorial  Buildings  Movement 

MARTHA  CANDLER,  Bureau  of  Memorial  Buildings,  War  Camp 
Community    Service 

Early  in  June,  1919,  by  amalgamation  with  the  National 
Committee  on  Memorial  Buildings,  War  Camp  Community 
Service  became  officially  the  national  clearing  house  for  service 
and  information  to  all  communities  interested  in  the  artistic  as 
well  as  the  technical  and  practical  sides  of  community  buildings. 

The  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  forming  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  later  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Com- 
mittee into  the  larger  organization,  was  begun  in  a  quiet  way 
last  autumn  before  the  armistice  was  signed.  Representatives 
of  W.  C.  C.  S.,  the  American  City  Bureau,  the  Art  Alliance 
of  America,  the  Municipal  Arts  Society,  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions saw  a  threatened  waste  of  large  sums  on  hastily  erected 
statues  and  shafts  of  a  stereotyped  sort.  And  so  they  banded 
themselves  together  to  see  what  could  be  done  toward  assisting 
towns  and  cities  everywhere  in  the  erection  of  such  memorial 
buildings  as  would  serve  the  living  while  honoring  the  heroic 
dead,  and  thus  fittingly  commemorate  the  victory  of  democracy. 

Through  this  temporary  committee,  one  hundred  represen" 
tative  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  brought  to- 
gether in  the  National  Committee,  which  retains  its  original 
personnel  and  full  scope  of  activities  and  adds  to  them  by  the 
amalgamation  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  a  strong  national 
machinery,  a  large  staff  of  community  experts,  and  a  score  of 
highly  efficient  service  bureaus.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  selected  not  only  because  of  their  status  as  prominent 
local  and  national  figures,  but  also  because  of  their  expertness 
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along  various  artistic,  technical,  and  municipal  lines,  and  their 
ability  to  handle  local  questions  that  might  arise.  Mr.  Harri- 
son G.  Otis,  New  York  Secretary  of  the  City  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation who  has  from  the  first  served  as  head  of  the  Committee 
retains  his  position,  becoming  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Me- 
morial Buildings  of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  as  the 
service  is  now  designated. 

Figures  available  up  to  August  first  show  how  the  com- 
munity idea,  and  the  idea  of  combining  the  practical  with  the 
beautiful  in  memorials,  have  taken  root.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  buildings  were  assured  up  to  that  time,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  proposed.  Of  the  former  some  are  already  com- 
pleted and  in  operation,  others  are  under  way,  and  for  still 
others  the  funds  have  been  raised  and  the  plans  adopted.  These 
include  community  houses,  auditorium  buildings,  memorial 
temples,  colosseums,  libraries  and  hospitals,  with  perhaps  nine- 
tenths,  community  houses. 

Conspicuous  among  the  buildings  already  under  way  is  the 
million  dollar  auditorium  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  being  built 
by  popular  subscription  and  bond  issue.  It  will  contain,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  memorial  feature,  a  historical  room,  assembly 
room,  and  provision  for  recreational,  civic,  and  dramatic  activi- 
ties. The  Drama  League,  the  Civic  Association,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  War  Camp  Community  Service,  are  the 
local  organizations  most  active  in  the  movement.  Goldsboro, 
N.  C.,  is  another  city  to  erect  a  community  building.  Golsboro 
proposes  to  finance  her  $150,000  Community  House  through 
•county  bonds,  city  bonds,  and  popular  subscription.  Denver 
will  have  a  memorial  art  building  built  by  public  subscription 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  located  on  the  civic  center  originally  de- 
signed for  some  public  building,  and  facing  the  city  library. 
More  than  fifty  communities  in  New  York  state  are  known 
to  have  memorial  buildings,  ranging  from  the  most  modest  to 
the  most  ambitious,  under  way.  The  facts  relating  to  many 
of  these  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bureau  from  out- 
side sources,  and  this  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  unreported  projects  under  way  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Bureau  will  not  finance  or  erect  memorials  anywhere. 
It  merely  offers  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  matter  of  architecure,  administration,  equipment,  the  raising 
of  funds.  Through  special  alliance  with  outside  agencies  and 
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organizations,  the  local  architect  may  obtain  assistance  in  the 
highly  technical  problems  involved  in  the  building.  The  dec- 
orative features  of  the  memorial  room,  or  Hall  of  Fame  (which 
will  probably  be  incorporated  into  every  building),  and  the 
proper  provision  for  art,  music,  and  the  drama  are  among  these. 
Should  the  local  committee  wish  to  decide  just  what  features 
may  suitably  be  incorporated  into  the  building  best  fitted 
to  its  particular  needs,  the  Bureau  offers  not  only  the  advice  of 
skilled  designers  of  buildings,  but  of  experts  in  matters  of 
community  activities  and  the  arousing  of  a  better  community 
spirit,  as  well  as  reports  showing  just  how  other  commmunities 
are  solving  the  problem  as  it  appears  to  them.  It  also  offers 
detailed  assistance  in  the  acoustical  treatment  of  small-room 
walls  to  provide  suitable  space  for  chamber  music;  in  the 
erection,  equipping  and  lighting,  according  to  the  best  "Little 
theatre"  ideas,  of  a  stage  in  the  main  auditorium  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  community  drama  group ;  in  the  proper  lighting 
of  wall  space,  or  the  provision  of  a  special  gallery  where  art 
exhibitions  of  a  superior  sort  may  be  shown  to  advantage. 

The  Memorial  Bureau  is  not  "against"  the  purely  artistic 
form  of  memorials,  as  opposed  to  those  into  which  the  service 
feature  enters.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  comparatively 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  public  art  since  the  former 
wars  as  a  result  of  which  our  public  parks  and  highways 
to-day  are  hideously  disfigured  with  bronze  and  stone.  Within 
the  same  time  civic  architecture  has  made  such  material  prog- 
ress that  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  in  the  most  modest  com- 
munity, for  a  building  beautiful,  and  fitting  not  only  for  its 
memorial  purpose  but  for  its  purpose  as  a  home  of  civic  life 
and  service. 

This  fact  seems  to  have  become  generally  recognized.  A 
letter  written  by  General  Pershing  from  the  General  Head- 
quarters of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France  to  Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  of 
the  Memorial  Buildings  Bureau,  has  expressed  himself  as 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement.  "This  sort  of  monument," 
he  says,  "appeals  very  strongly  to  me,  as  it  should  have  a  great 
effect  in  the  future  lives  of  our  citizens."  Secretary  Lane 
was  one  of  the  first  publicly  to  endorse  the  idea.  At  a  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Governors  and  Mayors  held  recently 
in  the  White  House  at  Washington,  resolutions  were  adopted, 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 
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"We  regard  with  special  favor  the  practice  which  has  been 
adopted  in  many  parts  of  the  country  of  establishing  living 
memorials  to  the  heroic  dead  of  the  war." 

Altogether  the  signs  are  exceedingly  hopeful  that  the 
memorial  building  movement  will  result  not  only  in  a  great 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  our  national  architecture  and  civic 
beauty,  but  in  the  wealth  of  our  commmunity  consciousness  as 
well.  " 


'Special  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Edition 
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DAVID   R.   WILLIAMS,    Manager   Service   and    Promotion   Depart- 
ment, the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

THE  PLAYGROUND  requests  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  a 
description  of  its  "Special  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Edition,"  issued 
twice  monthly  for  the  local  War  Camp  Community  Service 
Board  "with  the  compliments  of  the  Globe-Democrat,"  as  the 
line  under  the  title  states. 

The  following  questions  were  asked:  "When  was  it  started?" 
"Who  edits  it?"  "Why  was  it  started?"  "Who  finances  it?" 
"What  departments  does  it  conduct?"  "What  is  its  character, 
circulation,  and  reception  among  the  soldiers?"  The  Editor  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Special  will  endeavor  briefly  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Its  genesis  was  due  to  the  desire  to  please,  assist,  show  honor 
to  the  enlisted  men  passing  through  or  stationed  in  St.  Louis,  the 
military  clearing  house  of  the  Great  Southwest.  Its  slogan  is : 
"Follow  the  Boys  as  They  Follow  the  Flag."  This  fortnightly 
gift  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  Vice-President  of  the  Globe-Democrat.  He  also  presents  to 
all  St.  Louisans  the  "Miniature  Globe-Democrat,"  a  monthly 
"booster"  of  St.  Louis,  envelope  size,  circulating  enormously  in  the 
letter  mails  of  St.  Louis  bankers,  manufacturers,  jobbers.  It  is 
also  edited  by  the  writer. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  St.  Louis  as  a  military  clear- 
ing house,  and  also  of  the  needs  of  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  local 
organ,  can  be  grasped  from  these  facts:  In  January,  15,000  sol- 
diers were  in  St.  Louis.  They  "overflowed"  Jefferson  Barracks 
and  were  received  as  guests  at  the  various  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings,  the  city's  armories  and  also  in  many  homes  of  our  hos- 
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pitable  citizens.  As  this  is  written,  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  care  for  12,000  enlisted  men  expected  shortly  at  the  Barracks. 
There  is  always  a  small  "army"  at  the  Barracks ;  also  always 
some  400  or  500  soldiers  assigned  to  St.  Louis  for  special  train- 
ing in  our  excellent  technical  schools.  The  latter  are  housed  at 
the  three  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  soldiers'  hotels. 

Now,  to  take  up  the  questionnaire  above.  As  to  the  "depart- 
ments" of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Special :  There  are  always 
three  pages  of  up-to-minute  local  military  news.  Entertainments 
for  soldiers  is  invariably  the  leading  new  feature.  Soldiers' 
athletics  are  fully  covered.  There  are  always  numerous  illustra- 
tions. The  back  page  is  devoted  to  Army  and  Navy  wit  and 
humor,  under  heading  "Mess  Call."  Note  the  following  standing 
notice  at  top  of  that  page. 

We  solicit  good  short  jokes  and  verses  on  Army  and  Navy  life, 
from  the  boys  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Remuneration :  one  kind 
smile  per  each.  Make  'em  short,  boys.  Please  write  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only — and  don't  spring  the  old  one  about  "which 
side?"  Address:  Editor,  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Edition,  Room  409, 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Jokes  are  daily  received  by  mail  from  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  cream  of  these  are  printed.  This  "Mess  Call"  page  has  been 
a  pronounced  success,  and  some  real  Army  humorists  have  been 
discovered.  In  re,  read  this  selection  from  a  letter  of  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  at  a  western  camp: 

"Just  a  line  to  tell  you  that  the  last  issue  of  the  'Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Edition'  was  well  received  by  the  boys  here.  I  distributed 
quite  a  few  of  them  to  the  boys  myself,  and  they  were  all  very 
tickled  with  the  jokes  on  the  back  page." 

All  questions  except  "circulation"  and  "its  reception"  have 
now  been  answered.  Every  copy  is  a  gift,  as  stated.  The  circula- 
tion, generally  speaking,  is  in  packages  of  500  to  5000  each,  dis- 
tributed by  the  St.  Louis  War  Camp  Community  Service  to  the 
St.  Louis  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club,  the  Barracks  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  K.  of  C.  huts,  the  Railway  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  and  such  gather- 
ing places.  The  Globe-Democrat  sends  large  quantities  of  each 
issue  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  of  C.  organizations  at  Camp 
Funston  and  Doniphan,  where  there  are  many  St.  Louis  soldiers — 
including  our  own  Globe-Democrat  soldiers.  (There  are  51  stars 
on  our  Service  Flag.)  It  also  presents  copies  to  all  St.  Louisans 
who  ask  for  them  at  the  business  office.  It  does  not  have  a  mail 
list  for  individual  copies. 
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"What  is  its  reception  among  the  soldiers?"  We  will  follow 
the  Scriptural  injunction,  "let  another  man  praise  thee  and  not 
thine  own  mouth."  Perhaps  this  selection — typical  of  many — best 
answers  the  question: 

A  consignment  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Special  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors  Editon  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  brought  joy 
to  the  St.  Louisans  in  camp  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  copy.  The  little  paper  will  be  issued  twice  each  month,  and  will 
be  distributed  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings.  It  is  compli- 
mentary. 

— Camp  Funston  Trench  and  Camp 

"Finally  and  in  conclusion,"  as  the  good  old-time  preachers 
used  to  say,  read  this  standing  notice  which  appears  in  every  issue, 
for  it  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter: 

"GET"  THIS,  BOYS:  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club,  1137 
Olive  Street,  is  yours;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  K.  of  C.  pavilions 
at  the  Barracks  are  yours;  this  newspaper  is  yours — and  if  there's 
anything  else  in  St.  Louis  that  you  want  and  don't  see,  just  call 
up  Olive  3189  and  tell  the  St.  Louis  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice Board  about  it. 


Welcoming  Them  Back 

The  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  are  doing  their 
part  in  welcoming  Chicago's  returning  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
many  interesting  entertainments  have  been  given  through  which 
the  men  have  been  enabled  to  meet  the  people  of  the  various 
neighborhoods,  renew  old  acquaintanceships  and  form  new  ones. 

At  Eckhart  Park  on  Washington's  Birthday  there  was  held 
an  entertainment  and  dance  given  in  honor  of  homecoming  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Two-minute  talks  by  the  men  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  evening.  A  welcome-home  concert  and  reception  at 
Pulaski  Park  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  junior  orchestra,  the 
girls'  chorus,  which  gave  a  cantata,  the  Morning  Star  choir,  and 
a  number  of  soloists,  to  have  a  share  in  the  welcoming  program. 

Dvorak  Park,  not  to  be  outdone,  held  a  celebration  and  recep- 
tion for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  back  from  the  front.  The  pro- 
gram included  vocal  solos,  solo  dances  and  orchestra  selections, 
with  an  address  by  the  president  of  local  board  No.  24,  followed 
by  social  dancing. 

The  welcome  home  costume  carnival  at  Pulaski  Park  was  a 
noteworthy  event.  As  no  one  without  costume  or  uniform  was 
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admitted  to  the  floor  the  scene  was  a  gay  one,  the  military  and 
fantastic  mingling. 

Community  singing,  music,  a  roll  call  of  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  neighborhood,  demonstrations  by  Camp  Fire 
Girls  and  Boy  Scouts,  dancing,  a  welcome  home  address  com- 
bined to  give  interest  to  the  reception  and  dance  given  by  the 
West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  Sheridan-Jackson  Social  Center. 

Stanford  Park  devoted  one  evening  of  its  week  of  special 
celebration-  commemorating  the  9th  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  park  to  a  dance  for  the  neighborhood  and  a  reception  for 
men  back  from  service. 

Chicago's  next  step  will  be  a  number  of  great  outdoor 
demonstrations  of  army  and  navy  life  by  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  themselves. 


Written  in  a  Guest  Book 

Not  many  who  have  entertained  soldiers  in  their  homes  have 
found  such  a  tribute  in  their  guest  book  as  the  following,  written 
by  a  soldier  guest: 

ON  LEAVE 

I  have  come  home  awhile 

To  see  the  folks  and  friends  and  fields 

I  knew  so  well,  and  loved, 

Before  I  went  away. 

The  welcome  and  the  gentle  talk 

Of  old  acquaintance  on  the  street, 

The  shop-lined  street  of  yesterday, 

Were  just  the  same — almost, 

Today. 

I  have  come  home  awhile 
To  seek  what  has  been  lost  so  long. 
I  hear  the  long,  low  drone  of  trade 
At  dawn  today,  the  huckster's  cry, 
While  I  was  still  but  half  awake; 
And  in  the  kitchen,  kettles  rattling 
Mid  the  merry  hum  of  song. 
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"Twas  mother  singing;  and  I  dressed, 
And  soon 

Her  song  and  mine  were  one, 
We  were  so  glad. 

I  have  come  home  awhile 
Half-sentient  of  the  mighty  change 
Which  aU  my  being  thrills 

"^UV«ffw»       Zfrg-       •rumtfM  ijj  •!  ^_ 

wwllO     US     ••••••^fff>iijf         . 

But  these  wffl  ever  be  unchanged : 

The  lingering  walks  beneath  the  elms 

When  the  supper  dishes  are  laid  away; 

The  sweet  return,  the  chamber's  hush; 

A  friendly  book,  an  idle  talk  or  song ; 

And  in  die  hall,  the  high  clock  on  the  landing, 

Ticking  slow,  and  the  green  lamp's  glow 

In  the  evening. 

I  have  come  home  awhile 
To  five. 

— Edward  D.  Andrews,  Camp  Devens 


The  Municipal  Recreation  System 

Has  It  Been  Adequate  in  the  Past?    Is  It  Prepared  to  Meet  the 
Demands  of  the  Present? 

A  recreation  worker  who  has  had  eight  years  of  experience 
in  municipal  recreation  and  has  also  had  experience  in  war 
work  has  expressed  the  following  criticism  of  the  municipal 
systems  of  the  past  THE  PLAYGROUXD  publishes  it 


for  discussion.  Please  write  how  you  feel  about  it  Is  it  true? 
What  can  be  done  to  make  sure  we  shall  not  longer  fail  in  the 
ways  suggested  if  we  have  been  failing  in  the  past? 


The  fact  is  being  constantly  brought  home  that  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  do  not  have  a  sufficiently  organic 
and  vital  effect  upon  the  surrounding  community. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this?    And  further,  what  remedy  is  to 
be  applied?     These  are  questions  which  every  superintendent  of 
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recreation  and  each  member  of  a  Department  of  Recreation, 
Recreation  Commission  or  Governing  Board  in  charge  of  a  sys- 
tem must  ask  himself. 

A  few  of  the  causes  which,  to  some  of  those 
The  Causes  who  are  watching  the  progress  of  the  recrea- 

tion movement,  have  seemed  to  contribute  to 
the  failure  to  function  adequately,  which  prevails  throughout 
the  great  majority  of  Recreation  Departments  are  the  following: 

1.  Recreation   superintendents   and   their  governing  boards 
have,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  considered  themselves  as 
functioning  independently  of  other  city  departments  and 
community  groups.     They  have  failed  to  appreciate  their 
responsibility  as  a  community  clearing  house  for  recrea- 
tional activities,  with  the  necessary  interweaving  of  in- 
terests  involved   with   all   groups   touching  in   any   way 
the  recreational  interests  of  the  community. 

2.  Recreation   superintendents   and   departments   have   gen- 
erally failed  to  see  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  their  field 
as  a  real  community  work.     They  have  for  years  followed 
two  distinct  lines  of  action — the  development  of  summer 
playgrounds  and  the  establishment  of  evening  recreation 
centers.     Many  superintendents   have   given   much   time 
and  thought  to  the  organization  of  after  school  athletics, 
of  play  at  recess,  and  all  have  made  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  children  as  a  distinct 
class,  and,  as  another  class,  to  the  adults  who  have  at- 
tended the  evening  recreation  centers.     But  in  general, 
municipal  recreation  systems  have  not  emphasized  suffi- 
ciently   such    community    activities    as    pageants,    com- 
munity singing,  community  drama,  neighborhood  parties, 
community  picnics  and  special  celebrations  of  all  kinds 
which  draw  the  people  of  a  community  together  as  mem- 
bers  of  the   community   and   not   as   boys   and   girls   or 
adults. 

3.  Playground  and  neighborhood  recreation  center  activities 
in    general    have    not    been    sufficiently    vitalized    either 
through  leadership  or  through  a  program  with  a  broad 
enough  appeal  to  draw  people  to  them  in  great  numbers 
or  to  making  centers  loom  as  large  in  the  life  of  all  the 
people  as  such  centers  of  democracy  should.     The  motive, 
the  driving  power,  are  somehow  lacking. 
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4.  Recreation  superintendents  and  their  departments  have 
generally    failed    to    emphasize    sufficiently    the    art    in- 
terests  of   people  through   which   they   find   self-expres- 
sion, and  which  set  the  standards  of  the  art  ideals  of  a 
nation  and  mark  the  spiritual  development  of  a  people. 

5.  Municipal  recreation  systems  have  on  the  whole  neglected 
the  opportunity  to  provide  adequately  for  the  recreational 
needs  of  such   groups   as   the   foreign  born   and   of  the 
colored  population. 

6.  One  of  the   most  potent  causes   for  the   failure   of   the 
municipal  playground  and  neighborhood  recreation  center 
to  affect  vitally  the  surrounding  community,  lies  in  the 
failure  to  give  publicity  to  the  work  in  a  way  which  will 
impress  it  on  the  community.     People  not  only  do  not 
know  the  purpose  of  the  community  center  and  what  it 
has  to  offer,  but  they  are  not  made  to  realize  that  they 
want  what   the   center  has   to   give   and   that  they   can 
contribute  to  it  as  well  as  receive  from  it. 

A  few  suggestions  for  constructive  work 
The  Remedy  along  the  line  of  the  experiences  in  recrea- 

tion during  the  war  period  and  the  new  em- 
phasis on  community  activities  growing  out  of  the  war,  which 
must  persist  during  peace  times,  may  be  of  interest. 

1.  The  team  play  developed  among  organizations  and 
agencies  during  the  war  has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
working  under  a  unified  plan  and  has  shown  the  splendid 
results  which  may  be  obtained  when  various  organiza- 
tions pool  their  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  No  one  Department  of  Recreation  can 
itself  supply  all  the  facilities  and  activities  necessary  for  the 
community.  It  must  therefore,  through  a  plan  of  coop- 
eration, use  the  facilities  of  other  groups  whose  interests 
touch  leisure  time  activities.  Swimming  pools  and  gym- 
nasiums of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  and  other  groups, 
the  halls  of  fraternal  orders,  the  auditoriums  and  class 
rooms  of  schools,  the  vacant  lots  belonging  to  private 
individuals,  the  headquarters  of  women's  clubs  and  civic 
organizations,  the  facilities  of  churches — all  these  should 
be  made  to  serve  the  community  through  a  plan  whereby 
the  Recreation  Department  shall  be  the  clearing  house. 
Any  such  arrangement  as  this  must  rest  upon  the  confi- 
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dence  which  the  department  can  inspire  and  upon  the 
relationships  which  the  superintendent  of  recreation  is 
able  to  establish  with  the  executives  and  officials  of  local 
agencies.  It  is  a  very  important  part  in  his  work,  there- 
fore, to  be  closely  in  touch  with  these  agencies,  rendering 
them  all  the  service  which  a  public  recreation  department 
can  offer,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  facilities  of  the 
department  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  private  groups. 
To  get  all  these  groups  to  functioning  for  the  entire 
community  instead  of  for  purely  specialized  groups  is  a 
big  task. 

2. The  emphasis  on  community  activities  developed  for  men 
in  service  during  the  war  has  opened  up  a  wide  field 
for  peace  time  work,  has  made  imperative  a  new  con- 
ception of  their  work  on  the  part  of  superintendents  of  rec- 
reation and  recreation  departments  and  has  revealed  the 
necessity  for  strengthening,  broadening  and  intensifying 
of  the  entire  scope  of  their  activities.  The  men  who  have 
returned  from  over-seas  and  from  home  camps  want  to 
continue  the  recreational  and  athletic  activities  which 
they  had  at  camp  and  want  their  families  and  friends 
to  have  equal  opportunities ;  they  want,  too,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  social  activities  which  they  had  in  the 
camp  cities.  The  people  of  the  communities  on  their 
part,  having  tasted  the  joy  there  is  in  working  together 
for  mutual  interests  and  in  playing  together,  are  ready 
for  a  program  which  will  give  them  social  contact  with 
their  neighbors  and  with  the  people  from  other  parts  of 
the  community  with  whom  they  did  not  formerly  come 
in  touch. 

Some  of  the  activities  suggested  as  helpful  in  bringing  a 
people  together  and  engendering  the  community  spirit, 
which  means  Community  Service,  are  the  following: 

Vacant  Lot  Play, 

Coasting,  Skiing,  Skating  and  other  winter  sports, 

Block  Parties, 

Community  Picnics, 

Neighborhood  Dances  and  Parties, 

Community  and  Special  Holiday  Celebrations, 

Pageants, 

Community  Singing, 
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Choruses, 

Band  Concerts, 

Community  Opera, 

Community  Drama, 

Community  Art, 

Community  Forums, 

Community  Recreation  Houses. 

(Conditions  and  needs  in  their  own  community  will 

suggest  other  activities.) 

3.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  leadership.  The  best  leaders 
as  assistants  you  can  secure  will  be  none  too  good  for 
making  playground  and  evening  recreation  center  activi- 
ties the  constructive  vital  forces  they  should  be.  Leaders 
of  recreation  centers  should  be  "real  folks"  with  the  gift 
of  friendliness,  who  will  bring  to  their  work  a  freshness, 
a  vitality,  a  knowledge  of  people  and  sympathy  with  them 
which  will  vitalize  the  program.  There  must  be  a  con- 
tinual process  of  education  for  your  workers — institutes 
and  conferences  which  will  keep  constantly  before  them 
the  big  purposes  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  machinery 
necessary  for  carrying  it  on.  It  is  important,  too,  that 
volunteer  leaders  shall  be  found  and  trained  so  that 
group  activities  of  many  kinds  may  be  carried  on.  In- 
stitutes for  volunteer  leaders  have  been  tried  out  success- 
fully in  a  number  of  cities  and  in  this  way  volunteer 
play  leaders  have  been  made  available  for  private  groups, 
church  parties  and  other  functions. 

In  planning  the  program  it  is  essential  to  know  what 
people  want  and  to  provide  the  channels  through  which 
they  may  find  expression  in  the  way  that  will  mean  most 
to  them  individually.  Have  a  well-rounded  program;  do 
not  over-emphasize  dancing  to  the  exclusion  of  whole- 
some games  and  activities.  The  educational  program 
should  include  subjects  that  are  vital  and  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  There  should  be  great  emphasis 
on  the  part  of  the  program  which  involves  cultural  in- 
terests. The  centers  should  be  made  as  attractive  as 
possible  and  should  be  well  lighted  and  well  advertised. 
Introduce  new  features  and  draw  out  the  talent  which 
is  in  the  people  themselves.  Secure  from  outside  the 
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best  talent  available.  Emphasize  in  your  centers  as  in 
the  community  activities,  the  things  which  give,  people 
an  opportuntiy  to  make  contacts  which  they  otherwise 
would  not  make. 

4.  Possibly  no  phase  of  the  art  life  of  a  people  is  finding 
so  free  an  expression   at  just  this  time  as  that  of  the 
musical    interests.     Community    singing,    a    renaissance    of 
old  folk  songs  and  ballads,  as  well  as  the  singing  of  the 
war  songs  and  popular  songs  of  the  day,  the  formation 
of  choruses,  choral  societies  and  glee  clubs,  offer  great 
opportunity  for  the  neighborhood  recreation  center,  and 
also  for  the  playground — for  nothing  is  more  important 
than  that  the  training  of  children  in  art  ideals  and  art 
expression  should  begin  as  early  as  possible.     Dramatic 
play  on  the  playground,  dramatic  clubs  for  children  and 
for  adults  at  recreation  centers  with  presentations  of  the 
best    plays    available,    the    setting    of    high    standards    of 
workmanship  in  municipal  training  in  arts  and  crafts — 
all   these   are   essential   in   molding   the   art   life   of   the 
people.     Art  exhibits  at  the  social  centers  and  carefully 
selected  libraries  also  have  an  important  part  to  play. 

5.  Playground  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers  have  not 
been  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  because  they 
have  failed  in  a  large  part  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
such  groups  as  foreign  born  citizens  and  for  the  colored 
population.     Much  of  the  Americanization  work  hitherto 
conducted  has  emphasized  almost  entirely  the  educational 
phases.     Has   not  the   public   Recreation    Department   a 
large  duty  to  perform  in  the  making  of  citizenship  through 
emphasis  on  recreational  activities?     This  is  being  done 
at  Chester  and  other  places  where  social   centers  have 
been    developed    for    foreign    born    groups    and    where, 
through   mingling  in   recreational   activities   with   native 
born  Americans,  there  is  developing  exchange  of  ideals, 
customs  and  traditions  which  is  very  salutary  for  both. 
Very  often  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that  the  new 
world    has    nothing    so  beautiful    as  many  of    the  art  ex- 
pressions of  the  old  which  the  foreign  born  citizen  is  pre- 
pared to  contribute  to  the  newer  civilization.     For  this 
reason  the  development  of  pageants  and   festivals  with 
folk  dancing,  and  the  singing  of  national  songs,  in  which 
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the  foreign  born  citizens  participate  in  native  costume  is 
a  feature  well  worth  emphasizing. 

For  the  colored  population  as  well,  special  playgrounds 
and  social  centers  should  be  developed.  Community 
singing  courses  and  glee  clubs  may  be  organized  to  great 
advantage  among  colored  citizens.  It  is  important  too, 
that  Departments  of  Recreation  shall  feel  their  respon- 
sibility towards  strangers  and  newcomers  in  the  city,  in 
extending  them  hospitality  and  in  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  them  to  establish  social  relationships  with  the 
community  and  with  each  other.  The  Detroit  Recreation 
Commission  is  meeting  this  through  the  organization  of 
social  clubs  for  strangers. 

6.  The  superintendent  of  recreation  and  his  Governing 
Board  have  a  very  distinct  responsibility  in  making  the 
work  known  to  the  community.  This  can  be  done  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Posters  and  newspaper  publicity  can 
be  used  to  advantage;  superintendents  and  members  of 
the  Governing  Board  should  present  the  work  at  meet- 
ings of  civic  clubs  and  of  all  community  groups ;  play 
demonstration  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  work  before 
the  community  will  probably  be  found  more  effective 
than  the  use  of  exhibits  and  charts,  though  these  may, 
in  some  instances,  be  advantageously  used. 
The  most  successful  way  of  advertising,  however,  is 
by  utilizing  the  human  element  involved.  Do  your  ad- 
vertising through  the  people  who  come  to  the  centers, 
through  volunteers,  and  through  committees,  as  for  ex- 
ample, through  a  volunteer  group  at  each  center  who 
will  stand  back  of  the  work  in  their  neighborhood  and 
make  it  known  throughout  the  community. 
Private  agencies  and  groups  invited  to  use  the  facilities 
at  stated  times,  will  constitute  a  good  publicity  nucleus. 
Arrange  special  occasions  for  women's  clubs,  civic  clubs 
and  others.  Get  the  ministers  to  talking  about  the  work 
from  their  pulpits  and  the  school  people  advocating  it. 
Reach  the  adults  through  the  school  children  by  giving 
them  notices  of  special  events  and  invitations  to  take 
home  to  their  parents.  Be  on  the  alert  for  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  people  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  them 
to  come  together  as  neighbors. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  instances  the  difficulty 
of  securing  adequate  municipal  appropriation  has  made 
it  impossible  to  carry  on  as  broad  a  program  as  the 
need  of  the  community  demands  or  as  the  Recreation 
Department  wishes  to  put  into  operation.  Unquestion- 
ably, more  money  must  be  made  available.  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  best  possible  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  the  work  with  the  facilities  at  hand ;  by  a 
steady  process  of  education  of  the  city  officials  whose  prov- 
ince it  is  to  determine  budgets,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the 
community.  If  public  opinion  is  solidly  behind  the 
movement;  if  the  citizens  really  want  public  recreation, 
city  officials  will  find  it  impossible  to  stand  out  against 
the  demand. 

The  needs  of  the  reconstruction  period ;  the  renaissance 
in  recreation  which  is  everywhere  making  itself  felt;  the  un- 
escapable  necessity  of  providing  wholesome  recreation  as  a 
substitute  for  the  social  phases  of  the  saloon ;  the  new  commun- 
ity consciousness  demanding  expression  through  a  community 
life  which  will  mean  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual— are  all  combining  to  lay  upon  public  Recreation  Depart- 
ments responsibilities  and  opportunities  which  are  unlimited. 
To  meet  these  needs  requires  a  raising  of  standards  all  along 
the  line,  a  new  vision,  an  intensifying  of  all  the  work  of  the 
past,  and  the  taking  on  of  added  burdens.  It  involves  the  re- 
covery, as  Joseph  Lee  has  expressed  it,  of  the  "lost  talent  of 
belonging,  of  being  a  true  member  of  the  community."  It  means 

achieving  "a  new  dimension  of  the  soul." 
i  i       •  i 

Recreation  Facts 

ABBIE  CONDIT,  Assistant,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  New  York  City 

How  far  has  the  war  affected  the  recreation  movement  in 
America?  Has  it  resulted  in  a  marked  retrenchment  or  in 
spite  of  war  demands  and  pressure  has  there  been  some  prog- 
ress? These  were  some  of  the  questions  which  The  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America  had  in  mind  in 
collecting  data  for  the  1918  Year  Book  telling  of  developments 
in  playground  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers. 
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The  interpretation  of  the  facts  brought  out  by 
Recreation 


War  and  correspondence  with  1700  cities,  of  which  1121 


sent  in  information  regarding  their  work,  has 
been  difficult,  since  73  cities  which  appeared  in  the  1917  Year 
Book  failed  to  reply  to  communications  sent  them,  though  it 
is  definitely  known  that  work  is  being  conducted  in  a  large 
number  of  these  communities. 

Enough  information  was  secured,  however,  to  indicate  that 
the  effect  of  the  war,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  has  been 
seen  in  the  discontinuing  of  work  in  a  number  of  cities  and 
in  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  communities  inaugurat- 
ing work.  Forty-one  cities  which  appeared  in  the  1917  Year 
Book  discontinued  work  in  1918.  One  hundred  seventy-two 
cities  out  of  277  reporting  on  the  effect  of  the  war  on  their 
work  stated  it  had  been  distinctly  unfavorable.  A  decrease  in 
the  attendance  at  the  playgrounds  on  the  part  of  the  older 
children,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  worked  in  fac- 
tories, difficulty  in  securing  trained  competent  leaders  because 
of  the  number  of  men  going  into  service  and  of  women  en- 
tering war  work,  the  cutting  down  of  appropriations,  the  divert- 
ing of  playground  funds  into  war  gardening  and  Red  Cross 
work,  and  the  use  of  playground  property  by  war  work  agencies, 
are  among  the  causes  given  as  affecting  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  cities  which 
have  never  before  had  organized  recreation  to  initiate  work 
during  the  war  period,  some  marked  progress  has  been  made. 
One  hundred  five  cities  reported  that  the  war  had  had  no  un- 
favorable effect  on  their  recreation  work  but  had  stimulated  it, 
the  attendance  of  small  children  having  generally  increased 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  additional  appropriations  having 
been  made  because  of  war  needs.  The  cities  which  conducted 
activities  during  1918  realized  keenly  the  necessity  for  intensify- 
ing and  enlarging  their  work  to  counteract  the  effect  of  war 
pressure.  Though  reports  were  received  from  only  403  cities 
conducting  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers 
under  leadership,  as  against  504  in  1917, — a  decrease  of  20%, — 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  only  1.8%  in  the  number  of  centers 
conducted  and  of  only  .81%  in  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed. An  increase  over  1917  of  174  year-round  workers  is 
reported. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  indications  of  progress  lies 
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in  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  use  of  evening  recreation 
centers.  In  greater  numbers  than  ever  before  young  people 
and  adults  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for 
wholesome  recreation  after  the  day's  work.  To  how  great  an 
extent  this  has  contributed  to  the  morale  of  America's  great 
army  of  workers  cannot  be  estimated.  It  has  undoubtedly  had 
considerable  significance  as  a  "win  the  war"  force. 

Five  hundred  seventy-two  cities  reported  that 
E!?r*??nter8  m  tnev  nad  some  form  of  playground  and  recrea- 

40.$  laities  .     ' 

tion    center    work    under    paid    or    volunteer 

leadership,  in  connection  with  school  grounds  or  without 
leadership.  From  18  communities  came  the  report  that  plans 
had  been  effected  for  work  and  that  the  movement  was  well 
under  way.  In  only  403  of  the  572  cities  reporting,  was  the 
work  definitely  conducted  under  paid  leadership  and  the  facts 
disclosed  by  the  Year  Book  have  been  based  on  work  in  these 
cities.  In  twenty  of  the  cities  appearing  in  the  Year  Book 
playgrounds  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers  were  opened 
for  the  first  time  in  1918. 

In  the  396  cities  sending  complete  reports  on 
Employed  playground  and  recreation  centers  conducted 

under  paid  leadership,  8137  workers  were  em- 
ployed. Of  these  3126  were  men  and  4909  women.  This  in- 
crease indicates  that  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  men  called 
into  service  more  men  were  employed  during  1918  than  any 
preceding  year.  In  102  instances  the  sex  were  not  given.  In 
addition  to  these  workers  1932  caretakers  were  employed.  One 
hundred  twenty-nine  cities  reported  1628  workers  employed  the 
year-round,  representing  an  increase  over  1917  of  11.9%. 
Sixty-one  cities  reported  that  during  1918  they  maintained 
training  classes  for  playground  workers  and  33  cities  reported 
that  their  recreation  positions  were  filled  by  civil  service 
examinations. 

A  total  expenditure  of  $4,891,601  was  reported 
Expenditures  by  380  cities.  Of  the  total  amount  $2,306,- 

500.91  was  expended  in  348  cities  for  salaries. 
,  For  a  number  of  years  the  movement  toward 

Tendency  toward  ..... 

Municipal  Con-  the  mumcipahzation  of  recreation  work  has 
t*"01  steadily  grown.  While  playground  and  rec- 

reation associations  and  other  private  agencies  have  continued 
their  work  of  arousing  interest  and  initiating  playground  and 
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recreation  activities  for  demonstration  purposes,  they  have 
been  increasingly  successful  in  their  efforts  to  have  the  work 
taken  over  as  a  function  of  the  municipality. 

This  splendid  growth  has  manifested  itself  during  1918. 
Seventy  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cities 
reporting  had  some  form  of  municipal  control,  an  increase  of 
10%  over  1917. 

The  tendency  toward  municipal  control  is  further  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  in  236  cities  the  work  was  supported 
entirely  by  municipal  funds;  in  69  by  a  combination  of 
municipal  and  private  and  in  only  84  by  private  funds  alone. 

Eighty-two   cities,   the   report   states,   have   playground   or 
recreation  commissions  or  departments. 
,,      .       _,.  One   hundred   forty-three   cities   reported   818 

Evening  Play-  J  * 

grounds  and  Rec-      playgrounds  open  and  lighted  evenings  under 

reation  Centers  leadership— an  increase  over  1917  of  30%  in 
the  number  of  grounds  open.  In  109  cities  there  was  a  total 
average  attendance  of  460,162. 

In  101  cities  evening  recreation  center  work  was  conducted 
in  the  schools.  One  hundred  of  these  reported  702  school 
buildings  open  evenings,  with  a  total  attendance  in  58  of  78,377. 
These  figures  indicate  a  marked  increase  over  1917  when  146 
cities  reported  643  school  buildings  used  as  evening  recreation 
centers,  with  a  total  attendance  in  100  communities  of  only 
55,434. 

Buildin  s  for  Eighty-six  cities  reported  332  buildings  used 

Recreation  solely   for  recreation   purposes.     In   49   cities 

Purposes  there  was  a  totai  average  attendance  of  60,417. 

The  value  of  the  recreation  buildings  in  46  cities  was  $3,427,815. 

The  usual  play  activities  have  been  conducted 
Play  Activities  during  the  past  year  with  increasing  emphasis 

on  such  special  features  as  bands,  debating 
clubs,  dramatics,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  pageants,  sing- 
ing and  social  dancing. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  special  war  activities  which 
have  come  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  the  time& 
and  the  desire  for  service.  Among  these  have  been  American- 
ization classes,  canning  clubs,  domestic  science,  first-aid  classes, 
hiking,  Junior  Red  Cross,  knitting,  military  drills,  sewing  for 
war  relief  and  war  gardens. 
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The  past  year,  in  spite  of  the  curtailment  and 

TJ1«G«£a*erTa8k  retrenchment  which  has  marked  the  work  in 
of  the  Future 

certain  communities,  has  been  signalized  by  a 

spirit  of  progress.  Everywhere,  community  leaders  and  citizens 
as  they  have  watched  and  taken  part  in  community  singing, 
pageants  and  in  special  celebrations  and  community  gatherings 
and  have  seen  what  the  provision  of  wholesome  social  and 
recreational  life  has  meant  to  the  men  in  uniform,  have  realized, 
as  never  before,  the  real  significance  and  scope  of  the  recreation 
movement. 

The  conservation  of  this  newly  awakened  appreciation  of 
recreation,  as  it  has  been  aroused  during  the  war,  and  its 
application  to  the  period  of  reconstruction  and  to  normal  peace 
times,  will  in  no  small  measure  devolve  upon  the  recreation 
officials  and  workers  to  whose  unceasing  efforts  is  due  the 
progress  which  has  thus  far  been  attained. 


Echoes  from  the  Year  Book 


In  submitting  year  book  returns  for  1918,  a  number  of 
cities  sent  facts  which  could  not  be  incorporated  in  the  year 
book  but  which  are  of  interest.  Among  these  items  are  the 
following : 

A  Public  Library  The  Public  Iibrar7  of  Hibbing,  Minn.,  has 
as  a  Community  three  recreational  rooms,  an  auditorium  with 
Center  stage,  three  sets  of  scenery,  motion  picture 

and  stereopticon  machines,  and  two  club  rooms  with  kitchen 
and  full  equipment  for  holding  banquets. 

Recreation  The  recreation  work  at  Goldsboro,  N.   C.,  is 

through  a  Char-      carried   on    under   the   direction   of   a   charity 

ity  Organization 

Society  organization  society,  except  for  a  winter  class 

in  sewing  conducted  for  the  girls  of  the  mill  district  once  a 
week  during  the  winter  by  the  Women's  Club.  This  particular 
phase  of  the  work  is  entirely  under  volunteer  leadership. 

The  recreational  activities  of  the  charity  organization  society 
consist  of  two  groups  of  clubs,  one  of  the  mill  boys,  the  other 
of  the  mill  girls,  meeting  once  and  often  twice  a  week.  The 
programs  for  these  two  clubs  vary.  They  include  instruction 
in  physical  culture,  baseball  and  basket  ball  games,  hikes  and 
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all  kinds  of  outdoor  picnics,  dancing,  storytelling,  current  events 
classes  and  similar  activities.  A  small  house  near  the  cotton 
mill  is  provided  by  the  mill  owners  to  house  these  activities. 
There  are  no  paid  workers  except  the  charity  organization 
society  secretary  who  does  this  work  in  addition  to  the  general 
work  of  the  organization.  During  the  next  few  months  it  is. 
hoped  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work  making  it  a  rea 
neighborhood  center. 

Th  P  r  Ca  ita  ^e  Winona,  Minn.,  playground  association 
Cost  of  Play-  points  out  that  the  total  expenditure  during 

groundwork  the   summer  of   i9ig  for  ten  weeks  of  fully 

supervised  playground  work  on  three  grounds  was  $854.68. 
The  total  attendance  was  35,351  for  two  daily  sessions,  making 
the  per  capita  cost  less  than  $.0242.  There  should  be  no 
complaint  regarding  the  high  cost  of  recreation  in  Winona ! 

Miss    Eva    Richardson,    Supervisor    of    Play- 

A  Playground  grounds  at  Renovo,  Pa.,  sends  an  interesting 

account  of  the  Red  Cross  fair  for  which  the 

children  of  the  playgrounds  made  many  of  the  articles  sold  and 

were  responsible,  in  a  large  degree,  for  securing  the  rest. 

Miss   Richardson   writes : 

"I  have  always  had  considerable  manual  work  and  this 
summer  the  idea  of  selling  it  occurred  to  me.  Experience 
showed  that  the  incentive  was  very  helpful.  As  the  age  limit  of 
our  children  is  twelve  years  much  of  the  work  is  crude. 
The  paper  dolls  the  children  made  were,  however,  fine  and  the 
doll  furniture  sold  better  than  anything  except  the  recipe 
books.  Most  of  the  furniture  was  made  out  of  old  boxes 
painted  and  varnished.  I  let  the  children  use  their  own  ideas 
as  far  as  possible.  Some  of  the  white  bedroom  furniture  was 
decorated  with  flowers  cut  out  of  wall  paper.  We  used  tin 
cans  effectively — some  were  painted  with  black  enamel  paint 
and  decorated  with  flowers  painted  by  the  children.  The 
children  covered  pasteboard  on  two  sides  with  wall  paper  and 
decorated  them  with  pictures  for  recipe  book  covers.  I  secured 
tried  recipes  from  prominent  women  of  the  town  and  had  them 
typewritten.  Fifty  books  were  made  and  sold.  Grape  baskets 
and  tin  cans  were  covered  with  crepe  paper  and  paper  flowers ; 
bottles  were  covered  for  candle  sticks.  Pictures  showing  the 
playground  were  sold.  Little  children  went  from  house  to 
house  soliciting  food  and  flowers  and  on  the  day  of  the  carnival 
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boys  and  girls  went  around  with  their  little  wagons  to  collect 
the  things.  The  children  were  made  to  feel  it  was  their  affair 
and  were  held  responsible  as  far  as  possible.  They  even  sold 
scraps  of  wood  picked  up  around  the  playground  for  the  Red 
Cross. 

"The  minstrel  show  was  held  under  the  shelter  where  we 
worked  and  a  stage  built  on  the  sandbox.  The  show  which 
was  the  idea  of  one  of  the  boys  was  given  entirely  by 
children.  It  was  an  immense  success  and  we  were  greatly 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  money  we  made.  Nearly  every 
adult  on  the  fair  committee  was  the  parent  of  a  playground 
child  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  was  splendid." 

The  two  playgrounds  conducted  in  Latrobe, 
Say»f°^i0J"king  Pa-»  are  especially  for  the  children  of  the 

Men's  Children  J 

working    men,    though    the    Latrobe    Electric 

Playground  is  open  for  the  entire  community.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  playgrounds  were  needed  to  help  the  men  at 
the  works. 

An  interesting  social  center  for  Spanish  speak- 
SocFaYcenter  m%  PeoP^e  was  conducted  at  Pomona,  Cal., 

for  about  eight  months.  This  center  was  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  in  inculcating  a  knowledge  of  American  ideals. 
..  . .  ..  The  Board  of  Education  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  is 

Making  the 

Fathers  employing  a   novel   means   of   protecting  the 

Responsible  gymnasium  of  the  public  schools  against  over- 

application  of  boy  energy.  The  fact  that  the  gymnasiums 
receive  such  constant  use,  being  open  afternoons  after  school 
and  from  seven  to  nine  six  evenings  of  the  week  from  Septem- 
ber to  May  makes  their  safeguarding  necessary. 

The  free  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  shower  baths  is  given 
to  boys'  clubs,  groups  of  factory  and  high  school  boys  and 
others,  but  each  person  using  the  gymnasium  must  sign  a 
statement  pledging  himself  to  proper  conduct.  The  father  or 
guardian  of  the  boy  must  also  sign  the  statement,  thereby 
becoming  personally  responsible  for  his  son's  conduct  and  liable 
for  any  damage  done  by  the  boy  to  school  property.  The 
boys  have  lived  up  faithfully  to  their  promises  and  no  difficul- 
ties have  arisen. 

Other  recreation  facilities  of  the  community  include  the 
setting  aside  of  certain  streets  for  coasting,  the  flooding  of  two 
school  grounds  for  skating  rinks  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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police   and   a  swimming  beach   on   the  Wisconsin   river  under 
the  supervision  of  a  man  who  is  in  charge  day  and  night. 
A  Patriotic  Play        Menasha,   Wis.,   is   hoping   that  through   the 
Week  with  a  partiotic  play  week  conducted  at  the  end  of 

Purpose  August     at    the    public    park     sufficient     en- 

thusiasm  and   interest  was  aroused   to   insure   the  opening  of 
public  playgrounds  in  the  spring. 

Swings  and  a  sand  box  were  installed  and  games  were 
introduced  for  the  smaller  children  as  well  as  volley  ball, 
baseball  and  other  games  for  the  older  boys  and  girls.  The 
first  afternoon's  attendance  was  82;  the  last  354.  If  this  is 
any  indication  of  interest  Menasha  will  have  her  public  play- 
grounds. 

No  phase  of  public  recreation  work  has 
aroused  more  enthusiasm  than  the  recreation 
evenings  for  adults  held  in  the  schools  all 
over  the  city.  Fifty  of  these  "phun  nites,"  as  they  were  called, 
were  arranged  with  the  idea  of  bringing  before  the  parents  a 
keener  appreciation  of  what  play  means  in  the  life  of  a  child 
and  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  community  play.  From  75 
to  85  adults  attended  these  centers. 

Community  Service  has  played  an  important  part  in  all 
of  the  programs  arranged  during  the  past  year.  Recreational 
evenings  for  the  soldiers  at  Ft.  Funston,  the  organization 
of  volley-ball  and  tennis  teams  among  city  employees,  recrea- 
tional evenings  for  the  City  Hall  office  girls  and  the  play 
directors  with  soldier  guests  from  the  Presidio  and  aviation 
schools  have  made  the  year's  program  of  special  interest. 

Houston's  Play  Week  for  Young  and  Old 

Play  weeks  are  fast  gaining  in  popularity  and  the  city 
which  does  not  definitely  set  aside  a  few  days  for  fun  and  frolic 
and  for  the  free  reign  of  the  spirit  of  play  is  falling  behind  in 
the  procession. 

Houston,  Texas,  had  for  its  play  week  each  day  at  the  schools 
a  progam  of  competitive  games,  relay  games  in  indoor  groups,  the 
opening  to  the  public  of  all  recreation  centers,  such  as  playgrounds 
and  parks  with  trained  leaders  in  charge,  storytelling  at  the  schools, 
swimming  at  night  for  adults  and  contests  in  gymnasiums. 
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The  play  week  movement  was  inaugurated  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  developing  the  recreational  idea  in  the  hope  that 
Houston  would  eventually  have  more  parks,  more  playgrounds 
and  more  school  centers  with  greater  opportunity  for  recreation 
for  adults. 

Houston  has  recently  created  a  Department  of  Recreation 
which  has  begun  its  work  by  taking  stock  of  the  public  recrea- 
tion facilities  already  in  existence,  including  the  commercial 
recreation  institutions.  One  of  its  first  undertakings  has  been 
the  bringing  together  of  a  committee  representing  dance  hall 
interests,  the  social  workers  of  the  city  and  the  city's  Legal 
Department,  in  an  effort  to  draft  a  dance-hall  ordinance 
through  which  chaperons  will  be  placed  in  commercial  dance- 
halls. 

Houston's  Recreation  Department  has  made  a  splendid 
start  on  its  proposed  program  to  provide  some  place  where  every 
citizen  can  go  every  day  in  the  week  for  good  wholesome 
recreation. 


Recreation  in  Sacramento 

The  Sacramento  Department  of  Playgrounds,  in  which  Mr. 
George  Sim  is  serving  as  superintendent,  reports  an  exceedingly 
busy  year. 

Seventy-five  baseball  teams,  thirty-six  of  which 
are  y°ung  men's  teams  associated  with  the 
Twilight  Baseball  League  are  in  operation. 
There  are,  in  addition,  23  soccer  teams,  27  basket  ball  teams 
and  teams  representative  of  other  sports.  Athletic  meets  in 
which  practically  every  public  and  parochial  school  in  the  city 
are  represented,  and  bicycle  races  have  further  strengthened  the 
program. 

Tennis:  Through  the  instruction  of  the  playground  direc- 
tors, large  numbers  of  children  have  been  taught  to  play  tennis, 
the  various  school  principals  cooperating  in  the  making  of 
appointments.  Following  the  instruction,  a  number  of  simple 
tournaments  were  conducted. 

Golf:  A  greatly  increased  interest  in  golf  has  manifested 
itself,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Sacramento  Golf  Club, 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  people  previously  using  the 
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municipal  links  have  played  at  an  expenditure  of  one-half  the 
money  formerly  paid  out  for  the  up-keep  of  the  links.  With- 
out cost  to  the  department  about  25  golf  sticks  were  secured. 
Through  the  newspapers  and  by  printed  cards,  lessons  were 
advertised  without  cost,  the  free  use  of  golf  clubs  and  balls 
being  given  for  three  lessons. 

Nickel  Swims:  The  securing  of  the  use  of  Riverside  baths 
at  the  cost  of  5c  for  each  child  has  made  possible  a  wide  use 
of  the  swimming  facilities  under  the  supervision  of  the  play- 
ground instructors.  Through  this  many  children  have  learned 
to  swim. 

A  swimming  meet  at  the  Riverside  baths  proved  one  of 
the  most  successful  events  of  the  season.  The  meet  was 
organized  by  weight  classes  after  the  method  used  in  track  and 
field  meets,  giving  the  children  a  chance  to  compete  with 
those  of  their  own  size  and  approximate  ability. 

Free  row  boats  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Boating  those  children  who  can  be  trusted  to  use 

them  without  danger  to  themselves  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  for  the  safety  of  those  using  the  boats. 
Two  service  boats  are  always  in  readiness  and  standard  life 
buoys  are  at  hand  in  case  of  accident.  Written  instructions  are 
given  to  those  handling  the  boats  telling  them  what  to  do  to 
prevent  accidents  and  what  action  to  take  when  the  emergency 
whistle  alarm  is  sounded. 

Funds  were  specially  appropriated  by  the  city 

Outdoor  commission    for    the    operation    of    municipal 

Dances 

dances  at  two  of  the  parks,  which  were  at- 
tended  by   thousands  of   dancers   and   thousands   of   spectators 
who  came  to  enjoy  the  music.     There  was   an   official  Censor 
continually  on  duty  to  see  that  high  standards  were  maintained. 
A    large    club    house    recently    repaired    and 
Indoor  Activities       equipped  for  service,  is  used  for  dances,  ban- 
quets and  indoor  entertainment. 

A  branch  library  established  at  the  McKinley  Club  House 
has  been  well  patronized  when  the  main  library  has  been  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  supply  of  books  and  magazines  needed. 
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Lebanon's  Community  House 

Around  Harmon  Hall  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  the  community 
building  presented  to  the  city  by  William  E.  Harmon,  centers  a 
great  variety  of  activities.  From  it  radiate  into  the  nearby 
villages  and  rural  districts  a  large  number  of  entertainment 
and  educational  features  which  contribute  materially  to  the 
life  of  the  country  districts.  Entertainment  courses,  some  of 
which  have  continued  under  their  own  local  support,  crop 
growing  contests  and  similar  activities  have  had  their  beginning 
at  Harmon  Hall. 

A  list  of  the  organizations  meeting  at  the  hall  testify  to  the 
splendid  way  in  which  it  is  meeting  community  needs.  The 
Warren  County  Medical  Society,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Men  of 
Lebanon,  the  Women  of  Lebanon,  the  local  Board  of  Soldiers, 
the  Boys'  Orchestra,  the  Golf  Club,  the  Red  Cross,  County 
Sunday  School  and  High  School  Athletic  Associations,  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts — all  find  in  Harmon  Hall  a  community 
meeting  place  which  is  enabling  them  to  carry  on  their  work 
effectively. 

Harmon  track,  adjacent  to  the  hall,  is  an  outdoor  extension 
of  the  work  of  the  center.  Here  are  held  the  annual  picnic 
of  the  rural  schools,  their  athletic  contests  and  innumerable 
picnics  of  Sunday  schools  and  other  bodies.  In  summer  time  it 
affords  opportunity  for  swimming  and  golfing;  in  winter  for 
skating.  It  is  the  home  for  Chautauquas  and  the  playground 
for  the  children  of  the  community. 

A  Community  Wood  Chopping  Day 
in  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

The  winter  was  cold,  the  coal  supply  short  and  no  wood- 
men were  available.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  idea  came 
to  someone  of  a  community  wood  chopping  day  which  would 
make  the  town  snug  for  some  time.  The  idea  went  like  wild- 
fire. With  modern  thoroughness  numberless  committees  were 
appointed — an  enrollment  committee  to  rout  out  the  citizens,  a 
transportation  committee,  a  coffee  committee,  a  publicity  com- 
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mittee,  an  axe  grinding  committee,  and  a  general  over-sight 
committee. 

Enthusiasm  soared  high.  A  grinding  stone  was  set  up 
in  the  library  cellar.  The  pair  of  boots  which  were  to  be  given 
as  a  prize  to  the  man  who  cut  the  most  wood  was  exhibited 
in  the  store. 

Then  came  the  day — cold  and  clear,  ideal  for  chopping.  A 
town  holiday  was  declared  and  the  stores  were  closed.  Every- 
one w&s  there.  The  landscape  painter,  the  house  painter,  the 
farmer,  the  storekeeper,  the  plumber,  the  carpenter  and  the 
woodman — and  how  they  worked!  With  twelve  o'clock  came 
the  summons  from  the  cooks  and  around  the  fire  the  woodsmen 
gathered  and  devoured  the  food  and  the  boiler  full  of  coffee 
which  had  been  prepared.  Best  of  all,  the  farmer  discovered 
what  a  good  fellow  an  artist  can  be.  The  artist  had  never 
imagined  there  could  be  such  genius,  such  philosophy  in  a 
woodman. 

It  was  a  day  of  goodfellowship,  of  neighborliness  and  sheer 
enjoyment,  such  as  Old  Lyme  had  never  before  had.  There 
never  was  such  wood ;  there  never  was  such  a  dinner,  there 
never  was  such  a  crowd  of  good  fellows  or  such  a  wonderful 
idea! 

Old  Lyme  had  its  day  of  fun.  It's  going  to  try  it  again. 
It's  going  to  be  a  self-dependent  little  community  and  it  will 
be  because  it  has  a  great  community  spirit. 


Roosevelt  Day  Celebrations 

The  celebration  of  Roosevelt  Day  was  marked  by  a  sin- 
cerity, a  depth  of  feeling  and  an  eagerness  to  do  honor  to  a 
man  who  represented  to  millions  of  people  the  best  of  American 
tradition  and  idealism,  which  was  in  itself  a  great  tribute. 

In  large  gatherings  throughout  the  country  men  and 
women  came  together  in  thousands  to  sing  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
favorite  hymns  and  the  songs  he  loved,  and  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  the  men  who  were  closest  to  him  an  appreciation  of  what 
Roosevelt  had  meant  to  his  own  country  and  to  the  world. 

The  play  movement  has  never  had  a  truer  friend  than 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  As  Honorary  President  of  The  Play- 
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ground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  for  twelve  years, 
he  threw  his  influence  enthusiastically  on  the  side  of  the  play- 
ground movement.  And  so  it  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  on 
Roosevelt  Day  on  playgrounds  and  at  recreation  centers 
throughout  the  country  the  children,  whose  interests  were 
always  near  his  heart,  should  meet  together  to  do  him  honor 
and  to  learn  how  the  play  spirit,  as  embodied  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  had  helped  to  build  up  so  effective  a  life. 

"The  biggest  thing  ever  held  in  Chester"  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  old  residents  on  the  Roosevelt  Day  celebration  held 
in  that  city  under  the  auspices  of  Community  Service  for 
Chester  and  vicinity.  Three  thousand  people,  most  of  whom 
had  been  waiting  for  an  hour  outside  the  door,  crowded  into 
the  Edgemont  Theatre,  Chester's  largest  auditorium.  Truly  a 
cosmopolitan  gathering,  representing  the  thirty-two  nationalities 
engaged  in  the  city's  various  industries,  it  was  illustrative  of 
the  democracy  for  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  stood. 

Before  the  address  delivered  by  the  state  Attorney  General 
the  audience  arose  and  sang  the  stately  hymn,  How  Firm  a  Founda- 
tion everywhere  known  as  Roosevelt's  favorite  hymn.  The  singing 
of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  aroused  much  enthusiasm  as  dkl 
the  introduction  to  the  audience  of  one  of  Roosevelt's  rough  riders, 
now  employed  in  the  ship  building  company,  who  sat  on  the  platform. 

Never  has  Chester  heard  such  singing.  With  the  excellent 
band  accompaniment  to  songs  which  everyone  knew,  the  result 
was  a  volume  of  song,  inspiring  beyond  description. 


Camp  Roosevelt 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  tried  out  this  summer  a 
plan  of  great  interest. 

In  cooperation  with  the  War  Department,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Chicago  has  established  a  military  training  camp, 
known  as  Camp  Roosevelt,  at  Lake  Harbor,  near  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  where  high  school  students  may  have  a  period  of  extensive 
training  during  their  summer  vacation.  The  camp,  which  opened 
July  7th  and  continued  through  August  was  under  the  command 
of  Captain  F.  L.  Beals  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Chicago  plan  of  military  physical  training. 
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Though  Camp  Roosevelt  is  being  instituted  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  the  Chicago  high  school  boys,  admission  was 
granted  to  recruits  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Boys 
over  twelve  and  men  under  fifty  were  considered  elegible.  The 
training  includes  drills,  setting  up  exercises,  bayonet  practice, 
grenade  throwing,  ground  aviation,  marksmanship,  map-making, 
signalling  and  other  details  of  military  instruction.  It  is  a  junior 
officers'  training  camp  under  full  military  direction. 

Special  recreation  features,  such  as  golf,  baseball,  tennis, 
rowing,  running,  and  hiking  were  introduced  to  vary  the  plan  of 
training. 

A  nominal  sum  of  $1.00  a  day  with  an  enrollment  fee  of 
$1.00  was  charged  each  recruit.  For  this  sum  he  received  all 
necessary  equipment,  living  accommodations,  board  and  com- 
plete instruction. 

Full  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Executive 
Headquarters  of  Camp  Roosevelt,  21  North  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago. 

Summer  Camps 

More  and  more  cities  are  developing  summer  camp  activi- 
ties which  will  provide  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible,  health  giving 
out-of-door  vacations  which  would  be  possible  for  many  people 
under  no  other  circumstances. 

The  Los  Angeles  Playground  Department  with  its  years 
of  experience  in  conducting  camps  has  demonstrated  how 
successful  such  experiments  may  be  made.  At  its  three  camps, 
beautifully  situated  in  the  mountains,  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided at  the  rate  of  $10  or  $10.75  for  a  two  weeks'  outing.  Rec- 
reational activities  are  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  ex- 
perienced directors  and  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  hiking,  fishing, 
athletic  sports  and  swimming  comes  the  big  camp  fire  as  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  day.  Seated  about  this  fire  as  one 
big  family,  the  campers  sing  old-time  songs,  "swap"  stories  and 
take  part  in  home  talent  entertainment. 

The  supplies  which  campers  are  instructed  to  bring  and 
the  equipment  which  is  suggested  as  desirable  are  as  follows : 

Necessary  Desirable 

Four  pairs  extra  heavy  double      Bathing  suits 
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blankets  Pocket   knife 

Heavy  sweater  and  coat  Camera 

Towels  Fishing  line  and  hooks  (must 

Toilet  articles  have  license) 

One  pair  heavy  outing  shoes  Musical  instrument 

(extra  laces)  Tennis  racket 

One  pair  light  shoes  (tennis)  Mending  kit 

Canvas  leggings  Cold  cream 

Folding  cup  Small  pillow 
Plain  and  substantial  clothing 
(Leave  all  "style"  at  home) 

Playground  Built  in  a  Day 

Port  Pirie,  South  Australia,  is  one  of  the  number  of  com- 
munities planned  in  earlier  days  with  a  wide  barrier  of  park  lands 
enclosing  and  separating  the  central  area  from  its  suburban  dis- 
tricts. Except  for  the  original  plan  providing  for  streets  100  feet 
wide,  little  had  been  done  toward  meeting  its  problems  of  town 
planning  or  housing.  Strikes  and  industrial  discontent  had  be- 
come general.  Increased  rents  and  building  costs  had  created 
over-crowding  and  poor  living  conditions.  These  existing  evils 
were  multiplied  when  war  came  and  with  it  the  need  for  increasing 
the  output  of  munition  minerals. 

The  Broken  Hill  Associated  Smelters,  Ltd.,  realizing  the 
value  of  healthy,  properly  fed  and  comfortably  housed  em- 
ployees, set  to  work,  through  the  establishment  of  proper 
housing  and  the  provision  of  recreational  facilities,  to  remedy 
conditions.  A  model  playground,  covering  ten  acres  of  ground, 
was  planned,  the  town  council  providing  the  necessary  site,  the 
company  the  equipment.  The  plan  further  involved  the  build- 
ing of  the  playground  in  one  day  through  the  services  of  3000 
volunteers. 

Extensive  preparations  were  in  progress  previous  to  the 
final  construction  of  the  playground.  For  weeks  there  had  been 
a  stream  of  material  pouring  into  the  grounds  to  be  in  readiness 
on  that  day.  Thousands  of  loads  of  sand  had  been  carted  in 
order  to  make  the  grounds  usable  in  wet  weather.  Hundreds 
of  trees  had  arrived,  ten,  twelve  and  even  thirty  feet  in  height. 
Garden  soil  had  been  transferred  from  the  more  fertile  parts  of 
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the  town  to  the  huge  pits  which  had  been  excavated  to  receive 
the  palms.  A  large  quantity  of  brick  had  been  carted  for  use 
in  the  building  of  certain  houses.  In  the  factories  the  assembl- 
ing of  equipment  had  been  accomplished  and  it  had  been 
brought  to  the  grounds. 

The  work  of  completing  the  playground  and  its  scheme  of 
roads,  pathways,  shelters,  pavilion  and  appliances  was  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
place  was  a  medley  of  timber,  up-rooted  palms,  carts,  horses, 
plows,  tools  and  people.  By  noon  many  hundreds  of  tons  of 
earth,  sand  and  gravel  had  been  carted  and  spread.  The  waste 
of  the  park  lands  had  been  transferred  into  an  oasis  of  winding 
paths,  fully  grown  trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  gardens.  By  six 
o'clock  the  playground  apparatus  was  all  in  position,  the 
shelters  completed,  the  fences  and  gates  erected,  electric  lighting 
and  water  service  installed  and  the  big  pavilion  finished.  The 
wading  pools,  gardens,  games  and  courts  were  an  accomplished 
fact. 


The  Dry  Saloon 

The  saloon  is  something  more  than  a  place  where  alcoholic 
drinks  may  be  secured.  It  has  frequently,  and  not  without 
justification,  been  called  the  poor  man's  club.  With  its  warm 
interior,  shining  fixtures,  cheerful  service,  and  genial  companion- 
ship, with  its  swinging  door  so  ready  to  yield  to  the  touch  of 
an  indecisive  hand,  or  to  the  pressure  of  a  shabby  shoulder, 
artfully  accessible,  without  restriction  or  restraint,  the  saloon 
is  the  natural  gathering  place  for  a  thirsty,  sociably  inclined 
proletariat.  With  national  prohibition  in  effect,  the  idea  of  the 
"dry"  saloon,  or  the  saloon  with  club  features  retained  and 
soft  drinks  substituted  for  alcoholic  drinks,  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention.  This  is  not  an  untried  proposition.  Various 
types  of  dry  saloons  or  substitutes  for  the  saloon  are  found 
in  states  where  prohibition  has  been  in  effect  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  Some  of  these  have  been  under  observation  and 
descriptive  reports  with  recommendations  are  at  hand. 

In  every  town  there  are  establishments  of  one  sort  or 
another,  already  in  existence,  which  will  to  some  extent  take 
the  place  of  the  saloon.  A  chain  of  pool  room  cigar  stores  is 
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the  only  substitute  for  the  saloon  in  one  city  which  has  been 
dry  for  four  years.  These  operate  a  soda  fountain  in  the  front 
room  and  do  an  enormous  business.  These  resorts  are  the 
gathering  place  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  seem  to 
fill  the  need  of  a  social  meeting  place.  In  Chicago,  "Coffee 
Houses"  have  been  conducted  for  a  long  time  in  the  sections 
of  the  city  inhabited  by  Greeks.  Most  of  them  are  on  the 
ground  floor  and  have  store  fronts.  They  are  equipped  with 
tables  and  many  of  them  serve  light  refreshments  including 
sandwiches  and  cake,  as  well  as  coffee.  Some  of  them  have 
newspapers  and  books  or  pool  and  billiard  tables  and  other 
games.  These  places  are  popular  "social  centers"  among  the 
Greeks. 

But  examples  of  the  dry  saloon,  the  former  drinking 
places  converted  into  soft  drink  saloons,  with  the  same  equip- 
ment, and  in  most  instances  the  same  proprietors  and  the  same 
patrons,  are  of  particular  interest  just  now,  as  a  possible  means 
of  lessening  social  unrest  and  avoiding  economic  waste.  Are 
these  establishments  a  commercial  success?  What  facilities 
and  features  of  attraction  are  requisite  to  success?  What 
would  be  the  probable  or  approximate  cost  of  readjustment  for 
an  effective  plant?  Are  there  any  out-standing  mistakes  or 
ill-advised  features  to  be  avoided?  These  are  the  questions 
asked  of  the  dry  saloons  now  in  existence. 

It  is  evident  from  the  numerous  examples  of  successful  con- 
verted saloons  that  the  proposition  "pays"  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  Dry  saloons  are  operated  in  Texas,  Georgia,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  in  the  coal  regions  of  Kentucky,  in  various 
rural  regions  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Ohio, 
with  some  isolated  experiments  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
and  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  1916  all  the  saloons  were  voted 
out  of  the  state  of  Washington.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  them  were 
converted  into  soft  drink  saloons  with  the  same  proprietors  and 
in  most  instances  the  same  equipment  and  the  same  patrons. 
The  numerous  examples  of  dry  saloons  in  another  state  are 
reported  as  all  very  successful.  None  of  them  run  any  special 
features  or  attractions.  They  are  patronized  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  the  old  saloon  was  patronized.  But  almost  with- 
out exception  the  profits  are  less  than  in  the  old  days.  "It 
would  be  unfair  to  encourage  any  man  changing  from  the  old 
time  saloon  to  the  soft  drink  emporium  with  the  belief  that  he 
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would  make  as  much  as  formerly.  Soft  drinks  sell  at  from  five 
to  fifteen  cents,  half  of  which  is  profit  for  the  house.  Distilled 
liquors,  wines,  and  beers,  especially  the  former,  range  as  high  as 
forty  cents  a  drink,  over  half  of  which  is  profit  for  the  house. 
It  is  therefore  plain  to  see  that  the  income  is  much  less  and 
hence  the  profit  smaller.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  where 
a  man  will  often  take  more  than  one  drink  of  hard  liquor,  he 
practically  never  takes  more  than  one  drink  of  the  soft  kind. 
However,  a  reasonable  profit  similar  to  that  made  by  the 
average  retail  store  can  be  practically  guaranteed  if  the  place  is 
an  attractive  one." 

There  is  little  variation  in  the  equipment  of  these  establish- 
ments. The  bar,  with  soda  water  fountain  installed,  the  tables 
and  chairs  used  formerly,  and  a  well  stocked  cigar  counter  is 
the  usual  stock  in  trade.  Many  of  them  serve  sandwiches,  ice 
cream,  coffee  and  other  hot  drinks,  as  well  as  soft  drinks  of  all 
kinds.  In  one  city  "surprise  drinks"  are  featured  by  the  dry 
saloons  and  seem  to  contribute  to  their  success.  Many  are  run 
in  connection  with  pool  rooms,  or  boot  black  stands.  Seldom 
are  special  attractions  offered.  Seldom  is  there  any  originality 
of  equipment.  There  is  no  tendency  to  increase  the  scope  and 
usefulness  of  the  establishment;  no  effort  to  make  the  dry 
saloon  a  positive  factor  in  social  betterment.  Far  from  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  dry  saloon  is  frequently  a  place  of  low  stand- 
ards and  harmful  practices,  with  many  of  the  pernicious  features 
of  the  old  saloon,  retained.  One  investigator  writes,  "Dry 
saloons  .  .  .  are  successful  from  a  commercial  standpoint  and 
as  a  general  rule  are  fairly  well  managed  and  controlled.  So  far, 
however,  as  being  on  any  social  plane  or  furnishing  means  of 
recreation,  they  could  not  be  termed  a  success."  Another 
writes,  "It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  an  ex-bartender  can 
make  good  with  the  dry  saloon,  and  where  this  experiment  has 
been  tried,  it  has  always  failed."  These  places  are  constantly 
under  suspicion.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  putting  "kick" 
into  the  drink,  introducing  the  hand  distillery,  and  smuggling 
the  real  stuff  in  almost  unthinkable  quantities  and  by  unthought 
of  methods.  The  pool  room,  in  connection  with  the  dry  saloon, 
usually  at  the  back,  offers  opportunity  for  gambling  and  blind- 
pigging.  The  back  or  side  entrance  is  generally  a  part  of  such 
an  arrangement,  and  to  these  entrances,  which  insure  a  certain 
amount  of  privacy  in  coming  and  going,  much  of  the  evil  which 
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arises  in  the  conducting  of  a  dry  saloon  is  attributed.  The  fact 
that  in  Denver,  Colorado,  minors  are  not  allowed  to  visit  dry 
saloons,  is  a  commentary  on  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  these 
establishments. 

The  opportunity  to  introduce  a  broad  program  of  com- 
munity service  with  the  dry  saloon  as  a  center,  is  clearly  pointed 
out.  Take  advantage  of  the  corner  location,  the  subtle  invita- 
tion of  the  swinging  door,  the  tendency  to  congregate  in  familiar 
haunts.  Retain  the  bar  with  its  shining  fixtures,  the  white 
coated  attendants,  the  familiar  chairs  and  tables,  for  the  element 
of  "make-believe"  is  of  considerable  importance  in  gaining  and 
holding  patronage.  In  one  popular  resort  "near-beer"  is 
affectionately,  if  inappropriately,  called  "beer."  Adopt  the 
popular,  harmless  features  of  the  type  of  dry  saloon  now  in  ex- 
istence, the  soft  drinks  of  all  kinds,  facilities  for  serving  hot 
drinks  and  light  lunches,  the  well  stocked  cigar  counter. 
Those  who  have  observed  the  dry  saloons  have  made  sugges- 
tions for  added  club  features  and  ways  of  increasing  their 
popularity  and  usefulness  as  neighborhood  centers.  A  lunch- 
room with  all  kinds  of  food  drinks,  a  good  lounging  room  sup- 
plied with  reading  material,  checkers,  chess,  cards,  and  with 
plenty  of  smokes  are  named  by  a  field  worker  long  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  working  man,  as  some  of  the  requisites 
to  make  such  a  place  successful.  He  also  recommends  a  barber 
shop  and  baths  as  a  part  of  the  establishment  and  believes  a 
public  forum  where  much  singing  is  encouraged  would  be  an 
asset  if  it  could  be  arranged.  These  are  similar  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  other  investigators.  All  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  complete  lavatory  accommodations.  A  well  lighted 
and  clean  place  of  business  with  shining  fixtures  and  cleanly 
appearing  attendants  is  essential  to  success.  In  summary,  good 
drinks,  good  food,  good  service,  cleanliness,  and  sociability 
should  insure  the  success  of  the  dry  saloon  and  the  welfare 
of  the  community  at  large. 

No  authoritative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  readjustment  is  at 
hand.  This  would  depend,  in  large  part,  on  the  amount  and 
type  of  equipment  installed.  Many  proprietors  have  made  the 
change  with  little  or  no  cost,  using  the  same  equipment  and 
continuing  the  establishment  in  much  the  same  way  as  formerly. 
To  take  over  the  saloon  and  operate  as  a  dry  saloon  and  neigh- 
borhood center  is,  of  course,  a  greater  undertaking.  The  prob- 
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able  cost  of  rent  is  placed  at  $50  to  $100  a  month.  The  cost  of 
equipment  would  range  from  $300  up.  On  one  report  the  cost  of 
equipment  is  estimated  at  $1,000  and  upwards.  No  dependable 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  readjustment  can  be  made  from  a  study 
of  the  situation  as  a  whole,  but  must  be  reckoned  from  a 
specific  proposition. 

Now  that  saloons  have  ceased  to  operate  or  are  operating 
as  dry  saloons  with  many  of  the  harmful  practices  of  the  old 
saloon  continued,  cheap,  commercial  enterprises  of  low  standards 
cater  to  the  need  of  the  working  man  for  recreation  and  refresh- 
ment. To  take  over  this  property  in  the  heart  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  provide  attractive  meeting  places  and  wholesome  re- 
freshment for  the  noon  hour  and  evening,  to  make  these  places 
centers  of  recreation,  good  influences,  and  educational  atmosphere, 
without  labeling  them  as  such,  is  a  program  and  opportunity 
which  must  appeal  to  everyone  interested  in  community  welfare. 

Rhythm  and  Recreation  vs  Rum 

"Farmer  Giles  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  empties  his  rum 
barrel  into  the  brook.  Next  morning  when  he  awakes  cold  and 
uninspired,  what  substitute  have  you  to  offer?" — Emerson 

Answer :     Community    Service 

It  is  not  a  question  of  a  place  to  meet  but  of  warmth,  en- 
thusiasm, self-forgetfulness,  losing  for  the  moment  your  per- 
sonal cares  and  worries  in  some  spirit  which  carries  you  along. 

The  spirit  of  fellowship  properly  aroused  is  as  potent  for 
this  purpose  as  that  of  alcohol ;  its  after  effects  equally  enduring 
and  of  a  better  kind. 

People  lose  themselves  in  music,  in  dancing,  in  oratory,  in 
dramatics,  as  well  as  in  narcotic  intoxication,  but  when  they 
find  themselves  again  they  recognize  a  change  for  the  better 
not  the  worse.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  rhythm  surpasses  rum 
and  association  beats  alcohol. 

JOSEPH  LEE 
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An  Experiment  in  Community  Service 

The  Junior  Citizen,  the  organ  of  the  Junior  Civic  and  Indus- 
trial League  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  its  1918  report  gives  some 
very  interesting  facts  about  the  service  which  this  League,  com- 
posed of  boys  and  girls  from  the  Lincoln  City  schools,  has  ren- 
dered to  its  community. 

Among  the  notable  pieces  of  work  undertaken,  were  the 
securing  'of  10,136  signatures  to  the  membership  cards  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  the  gathering  of  data  about 
962  acres  of  backyards  and  vacant  lots  available  for  gardening, 
and  participation  in  the  campaign  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Tussock  moth  by  gathering  and  destroying  the  eggs. 

Accomplishments     A  few  of  the  many  other  accomplishments  have 
in  Community  been  ^  fol,owing. 

Keeping  of   school   courts   clean,   and   free   from  paper  and 

rubbish 

Supervision  of  games  on  playground 

Protection  of  school  property  on  playgrounds  and  in  building 
Levelling  playground 

Building  of  cement  walk  on  the  school  grounds 
Planting  flowers,  trees  and  shrubbery  on  the  school  grounds 
Putting  up  bird  houses  on  school  grounds  and  in  district 
Building  of  skating  pond  on  school  grounds,  and  securing  the 

aid  of  the  city  authorities  and  fire  department  in  getting 

it  flooded 

Making  home  plate  and  jumping  standards 
Making  furniture  for  the  Board  of  Education 
Protection  of  small  children  on  the  way  to  and  from  school 

and  playground 

Collection  of  general  information  relative  to  health  or  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  district 

Writing  cheerful  notes  to  or  visiting  pupils  absent  or  ill 
Planning  and  management  of  programs,  entertainments,  plays, 

athletic  rallies  and  other  events 

Publishing  of  ground  bulletin  and  thrift  stamp  bulletins 
The  cleaning  up  of  vacant  lots  and  alleys 
Keeping  crossings  clean  and  getting  waste  paper  cans  placed 

in   residence   districts 
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Keeping  fences  and  buildings  free  from  chalk  writings  and 
pictures 

Protection  of  private  property  against  damage  by  school 
children 

Making  survey  formulating  request  for  street  markets  to  be 
provided  by  City  Council 

Helping  to  build  school  ground  market 

Assistance  in  organizing  mothers'  clubs ;  writing  and  distribut- 
ing invitations;  acting  as  ushers  and  assisting  in  demon- 
strations 

Making  game  tables  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Decoration  of  halls  and  trimming  of  community  trees  at  Christ- 
mas 

Distribution  of  letters  to  boys  and  girls  over  sixteen  who 
were  not  in  school,  inviting  them  to  attend  evening  school 

Keeping  fresh  water  in  the  yards  for  birds  and  dogs  during 
the  summer 

Acting  as  guides  at  conventions 

Folding  and  preparing  letters  and  circulars  for  the  Council  of 
Defense  and  State  Superintendent's  office 

Arranging  for  Hallowe'en  social  to  obtain  money  for  school 
flag 

Raising  and  lowering  flag  each  day  on  the  school  grounds 

Canvass  for  names  and  addresses  of  boys  in  the  service 

Making  and  paying  for  service  flag,  and  securing  names  for 
honor  roll  of  the  school 

Collecting  and  remaking  old  clothes   for  the  Red  Cross 

Supporting   French   orphans 

Organizing  campaign  for  Junior  Red  Cross  membership 

Sending  food,  clothing,  and  flowers  to  crippled,  orphans,  or 
poor  families  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 

Visiting  and  caring  for  children  in  hospitals 

Dressing  dolls  for  poor  children  in  the  city 

Other  activities  have  included  lectures  and  trips 
keld  once  a  week  giving  the  boys  and  girls  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  civic  and  industrial 
life  of  the  city,  to  learn  what  vocational  opportunities  the  city 
offers  them,  and  to  realize  better  the  civic  needs  of  the  community 
and  the  ways  in  which  they,  as  youthful  citizens,  may  help  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  For  these  trips 
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the  boys  and  girls  divide  into  two  groups.  The  boys  go  to  the 
Commercial  Club,  where  they  listen  to  a  lecture  and  then  break 
up  into  small  groups  for  visits  to  stores,  factories  and  civic  in- 
stitutions. The  girls  meet  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Reports  of  the 
trips  are  later  made  at  school  by  the  pupils. 

Efficiency  certificates  are  awarded  the  members 

Certificates  °*  the  ^a£ue  wno  have  attained  definite  stand- 

ards of  reliability  and  efficiency.  These  certifi- 
cates, which  are  presented  by  the  Secretary  or  President  of  the 
Commercial  Club  at  the  regular  eighth  grade  promotion  exercises 
in  January  and  June,  furnish  splendid  recommendation  for  the 
boy  or  girl  who  desires  employment.  The  efficiency  list  is  al- 
ways available  for  business  or  professional  men  wishing  to  con- 
sult it. 

The  League  is  sponsored  by  the  Lincoln  Commercial  Club, 
City  Government  and  the  Board  of  Education  who  have  demon- 
strated through  it  the  very  important  part  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  city  can  play  in  community  service. 

Child  Welfare  Standards 

As  a  result  of  a  three  days'  conference  on  child  welfare 
standards  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  May,  minimum  standards 
for  the  health,  education  and  work  of  American  children  were 
tentatively  drawn  up. 

The  education  of  the  public  is,  according  to  the  conference, 
essential  in  raising  health  standards.  This  education  should  in- 
clude prenatal  care,  with  maternity  centers  available  for  all  ex- 
pectant mothers,  trained  attendance  at  child  birth  and  adequate 
nursing  and  domestic  assistance  for  the  mother  after  confinement. 
The  state  should  regulate  the  training  of  mid-wives  and  super- 
vise their  practice.  To  protect  babies  and  small  children,  health 
centers  should  be  established  to  supervise  infants  and  children 
and  to  give  advice  as  to  their  care  and  feeding.  A  public  health 
nurse  for  every  two  thousand  of  the  population  is  advocated. 

The  health  of  the  school  child  is  to  be  safeguarded  by  the 
provision  of  proper  schoolhouses  and  adequate  facilities  for 
recreation  and  physical  training.  Mentally  defective  children 
should  have  special  attention  in  open-air  classes,  nutrition  classes 
and  the  like.  Schools  should  be  provided  with  a  nurse  and  a 
physician. 
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Ample  facilities  for  play  and  wholesome  social  life  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  public  protection  of  the  growing  child. 
Minimum  standards  of  recreation,  with  reference  to  activities 
and  facilities  to  be  provided  both  inside  and  outside  of  school 
hours,  were  discussed  and  consideration  was  given  the  necessity 
for  municipal  provision  of  year-round  recreation  for  the  child, 
involving  questions  of  leadership,  play  space  necessary  and  activi- 
ties desirable. 

Adolescents,  whether  in  school  or  not,  should  be  given  oppor- 
tunity for  complete  physical  examination  from  time  to  time  with 
advice  and  instruction  as  to  their  health  needs,  including  sex 
instruction. 

Childr  n  ^n    ur£m&   ^e   state>s   particular    responsibility 

in  Need  of  for  children  in  need  of  special  care,  great  em- 

Special  Care  phasis  was  laid  by  the  conference  on  the  im- 

portance of  home  care,  the  necessity  for  adequate  family  income, 
the  need  of  state  supervision  of  all  institutions  and  agencies  car- 
ing for  children,  of  adequate  juvenile  court  organization  and  of 
increased  social  work  in  rural  communities. 

The  need  was  also  urged  for  special  attention  to  the  mental 
hygiene  of  the  child  and  for  the  securing  of  scientific  information 
and  literature  regarding  handicapped  children.  Child  welfare 
legislation,  it  was  felt,  should  be  periodically  revised  and  there 
should  be  state  welfare  commissions  or  committees. 

Book  Reviews 

GIRLS'  CLUBS.    THEIR  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

By   Helen   J.   Ferris.     Published   by   E.    P.    Button    and    Co.,    New   York 

Price,  $2.00  net 

A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of  girls'  clubs  of 
varied  types  is  the  basis  for  this  manual  for  workers.  Wisdom  drawn 
from  actual  experience  with  girls'  clubs  at  work  gives  point  and  interest 
to  the  discussion.  Something  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  move- 
ment, practical  suggestions  as  to  how  to  begin  and  how  to  hold  the  club 
together,  types  of  activities,  such  matters  as  finances  and  constitutions  and 
many  other  vital  discussions  find  a  place  in  the  volume. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PLAY 

By  R.  D.   Chadwick,   Principal   Morgan   Park   School,   Duluth,    Minnesota. 
"Know  Your   School"  Series,   Bulletin  Number  Two,   1918 
How  the  Morgan  Park  School  is  endeavoring  to  get  the  most  out  of 
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play  for  the  welfare  of  its  boys  and  girls  makes  encouraging  reading. 
Home  and  school  have  developed  a  splendid  cooperation  so  that  many 
back  yards  are  supplied  with  sand  boxes  and  teeters,  frequently  home- 
made. School,  settlement  and  club  cooperate  in  a  play  program  and  the 
public  playground  offers  attractive  activities. 

In  emphasizing  the  value  of  play  for  the  democracy,  the  author  quotes 
an  authority  to  the  effect  that  no  effort  to  introduce  English  athletics  into 
Germany  could  succeed,  because  athletics  and  games  develop  individuality 
and  initiative  instead  of  social  solidarity.  German  physical  training  aims 
to  make  the  child  a  subject  and  a  soldier  or  a  mother  of  soldiers.  "Physical 
training  of  the  German  type,  if  used  in  this  country,  will  not  bring  democratic 
results."  . 

SYLLABUS  ON  HYGIENE 

Based  on  the  instruction  given  in  the  College  of  the  City  of   New  York 
and  planned    for   use  with   the   Students'   Army   Training   Corps.     By 
Thomas  A.  Storey,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1918 
The  syllabus  is  divided  into  two  grand  divisions,  the  first  the  general 
outline   and   the   second   the   syllabus    on    general    hygiene,    including    The 
Agents  That   Injure   Health,   The   Carriers   of   Disease,   The   Contributory 
Causes    of    Poor    Health    and    the    Defenses    of    Health.      The    whole    is 
planned  from  the  point  of  view  that  health  is  a  civic  duty,   for  "A  suc- 
cessful  instruction  in   hygiene  means    fewer  men   in   the  military   discard, 
less  sickness,  fewer  postponable  deaths,  longer  lives,  greater  national  hu- 
man resource  and  larger  national  happiness." 

MANUAL     IN     PHYSICAL     EDUCATION     FOR     THE     PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Part  IV.  Syllabus  on  Physical  Training  Activities  with  Methods  of 
Management  and  Leadership.  By  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  State  Su- 
pervisor of  Physical  Education.  Issued  by  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Sacramento,  California 

Something  of  the  ideals  set  for  himself  and  the  public  school  system 
of  California  by  Professor  Hetherington's  work  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
syllabus,  even  in  its  incomplete  form.  "An  attempt  has  been  made  to  per- 
fect nature's  system  of  physical  education  for  school  use.  *  *  *  physi- 
cal training  activities  are  the  most  fundamental  of  all  educational  activities 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  child." 

The  California  state  law  requires  twenty  minutes  a  day  as  a  minimum 
requirement.  This  required  time  it  is  planned  to  spend  in  three  or  four 
between-class  relief  periods  of  two  minutes  each,  and  in  instructional 
activities.  The  supervised  play  or  athletic  period  is  to  be  organized  out- 
side of  and  in  addition  to  the  minimum  requirement. 

To  begin  with  in  schools  where  physical  training  has  not  been  a  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum  it  is  suggested  that  previous  to  ten  years  of  age, 
the  hunting  games  should  be  emphasized.  For  boys  and  girls  over  ten 
the  athletic  activities  should  be  emphasized  and  at  least  one  team  game 
such  as  baseball  with  a  soft  ball. 
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A    COMMUNITY    CENTER.     WHAT    IT    IS    AND    HOW    TO 

ORGANIZE  IT 

By  Henry  E.  Jackson.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $1.00 
This  book,  published  simultaneously  as  a  bulletin  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  gives  the  principles  under  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  has  worked  in  its  efforts  to  organize  community 
centers  throughout  the  nation,  "every  schoolhouse  a  community  capitol." 
The  need  of  the  movement  as  stated  by  President  Wilson  needs  but  the 
word  "organize"  to  be  also  a  complete  description  of  it,  "to  arouse  and 
inform  the  people  so  that  each  individual  may  be  able  to  play  his  part 
intelligently  in  our  great  struggle  for  democracy  and  justice."  The  use 
of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  polling  place,  the  establishment  of  a  community 
forum,  some  cooperative  undertaking  such  as  community  buying  or  a 
community  bank,  the  employment  of  a  community  secretary  and  a  pro- 
gram of  vital  study  and  discussion,  looking  toward  the  amelioration  of 
living  conditions,  are  among  the  suggestions  for  fundamental  organization. 
The  appendix  gives  the  history  of  experiences  in  a  variety  of  com- 
munities in  such  organization  and  a  suggested  constitution. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION 

By   George   O.    Draper.     Published   by    National    War    Work    Council, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  issued  a  new  pub- 
lication entitled  Community  Recreation  which  has  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions on  games  and  similar  activities. 

The  book,  which  is  prepared  by  Mr.  George  O.  Draper,  Training 
Secretary  for  Recreational  Activities  of  the  War  Work  Council,  is  a 
compilation  of  the  games  and  social  stunts  selected  from  material 
collected  in  the  army  camps  and,  in  addition,  from  games  which  have 
proved  popular  in  rural  districts.  The  material  is  classified  under  Mass 
Games,  Miscellaneous  Games,  Stunts,  Strength  Tests  (such  as^  wrest- 
ling), Athletic  Feats,  Mass  Athletics  and  Quiet  Social  Games. 

Mr.  Draper's  booklet  should  have  great  value  for  recreation 
workers, 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE  AND  HOME  NURSING 

By  Louisa  C.  Lippitt,  R.  N.    Published  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers- 

on-Hudson,   New  York.     Price,  $1.28 

The  author,  who  is  now  doing  physical  reconstruction  work  with  the 
Red  Cross  in  France  has  aimed  to  say  in  straightforward,  untechnical  lan- 
guage, those  things  that  will  help  to  make  and  keep  girls  and  women 
healthy.  Care  of  the  eyes,  nose,  feet,  prevention  of  undue  fatigue  are  dis- 
cussed. Suggestions  for  simple  home  nursing  are  given. 
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RURAL  PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY 

By  Ernest  R.  Groves.  Published  by  Association  Press,  124  East  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  New  York.  Price,  $1.00 

In  a  series  of  essays  the  author  presents  sympathetically  the  problems 
of  rural  life  as  seen  in  the  family,  the  church,  the  school.  The  chapter  on 
Rural  Socia'izing  Agencies  after  discussing  the  grange,  weekly  newspaper 
and  secret  and  benevolent  societies  declares  that  the  "enterprise  most  suc- 
cessfully socializing  country  life  is  the  business  of  farming  itself." 

HEALTH   EDUCATION   IN   RURAL   SCHOOLS 

By  J.   Mace  Andress,   Ph.   D.     Published  by   Houghton   Mifflin    Company, 

Boston,   New  York,   Chicago.     Price,  $1.60 

The  discovery  which  has  startled  this  decade  that  country  children  are 
as  defective  physically  and  in  many  cases  more  defective  than  city  children 
prompts  the  author  to  present  a  volume  to  help  country  children  to  prac- 
tice the  laws  of  healthful  living.  It  is  a  serious  attempt  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject from  the  rural  teacher's  point  of  view.  It  also  makes  a  beginning 
at  helping  the  teacher  to  gauge  her  own  success  by  a  scale  of  measure- 
ment. 

OUR  COMMUNITY 

By  Samuel   H.   Ziegler   and   Helen   Jaquette.     Published   by   the   John    C. 

Winston   Co.,    Philadelphia   and    Chicago 

This  textbook  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  United  States 
Government  report  on  the  teaching  of  Community  Civics  (Bulletin  1915, 
Number  23).  The  chapter  on  recreation  presents  briefly  the  need  and 
place  of  recreation  in  community  life  and  outlines  the  more  usual  activities 
provided.  A  good  list  of  questions,  backed  up  by  rather  inadequate  bibli- 
ography, leads  the  student  farther  afield,  if  he  is  interested. 

POOL,   BILLIARDS   AND   BOWLING   ALLEYS    AS    A    PHASE   OF 
COMMERCIALIZED  AMUSEMENTS  IN  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

By  Rev.  John  J.  Phelan,  M.  A.     Printed  by  the  Little  Book  Press,  229-31 

Erie  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio.    Price,  $1.50 

Besides  the  survey  of  the  commercialized  amusements  a  bibliography 
is  given  and  some  discussion  of  the  social  significance  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented. A  list  of  questions  for  study  and  discussion  follows  each  chapter 
so  that  the  book  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  social  service  study.  Among 
other  useful  "exhibts"  is  a  digest  of  the  ordinances  of  sixty-two  cities 
regulating  these  amusements. 

SCHOOLROOM  GAMES 

By  Neva  L.  Boyd.  Published  by  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, 2559  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price  twenty- 
five  cents 

An  exceedingly  valuable  little  book  entitled  Schoolroom  Games,  pub- 
lished by  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  has  just  appeared.  Miss  Neva  Boyd,  who  compiled  the  book, 
states  that  the  games  offered  have  been  selected  not  only  because  of  their 
educational  value,  but  also  because  they  may  be  played  in  the  schoolroom 
without  disturbing  others  in  the  building. 

The  collection  contains  directions  for  playing  thirty-seven  games  and 
nineteen  varieties,  together  with  a  list  of  thirty-four  of  the  best  table  and 
card  games.  Many  of  the  suggestions  offered  may  be  advantageously 
applied  to  reconstruction  work  with  convalescent  soldiers. 
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THE  GARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
PHYSICAL   TRAINING   AND   PLAY 

By  Lee  F.  Hanmer.    Published  by  General  Education  Board,  61  Broadway, 
New  York,   1918.     Price,  ten  cents 

This  part  of  a  series  of  eight  pamphlets  giving  the  results  of  the 
study  of  the  Gary  Public  Schools,  undertaken  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Gary,  deals  with  those 
activities  which  are  actually  given  first  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Although  the  author  points  out  the  great  difference  between  schools  and 
even  between  classes  in  the  same  school,  the  three  largest  schools  average 
400  hours  a  year  in  the  lower  grades  and  from  200  to  400  in  the  upper 
devoted  to  physical  training.  With  such  a  time  allotment,  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  "orderly  exercises  of  a  corrective,  body-building 
character,  as  well  as  recreative  games  and  free  play."  The  teachers*  face 
an  impossible  situation,  however,  in  the  number  of  varied  ages  they  are 
expected  to  handle  and  in  the  "excessive  emphasis  on  free  play."  "Gary 
pupils  have  little  idea  of  what  supreme  effort  to  do  one's  best  really 
means."  "Nevertheless,  to  those  interested  in  the  physical  welfare  of  boys 
and  girls,  the  Gary  schools  offer  encouragement.  They  have  performed 
a  distinct  service  in  emphasizing  the  education  of  the  whole  child — phys- 
ical as  well  as  mental." 

PATRIOTIC  DRAMA   IN   YOUR  TOWN 

By   Constance   D'Arcy   Mackay.      Published    by    Henry   Holt   and    Co.,    19 

W.  44th  Street,  New  York  City.     Price,  $1.35  net 

The  book  is  filled  with  the  author's  usual  practical,  helpful,  up-to-date 
suggestions.  In  addition  this  time  she  gives  her  reader  something  of  the 
theory  underlying. 

Miss  M?ckay  recommends  a  "civic  necklace,"  some  beads  large,  some 
small  but  all  a  part  of  the  whole,  to  indicate  the  need  of  a  dramatic 
chart,  or  plan  of  action,  so  that  great  pageants  may  be  followed  by  small 
celebrations  here  and  there,  interested  groups  holding  together  for  the 
next  great  effort,  instead  of  the  frequent  deadly  inertia  that  follows  such 
an  effort.  "It  is  a  wise  and  wonderful  thing  to  be  willing  to  begin  with 
little  and  work  toward  more.  The  trouble  is,  in  this  country,  that  too 
many  cities,  dramatically  speaking,  begin  with  much  and  work  back  to 
little.  The  result  is  an  appalling  dramatic  waste — waste  of  effort,  time, 
and  spirit,  that  with  a  future-looking  plan  could  so  readily  be  con- 
served." 

THE  NEW  STATE:  GROUP  ORGANIZATION 
THE  SOLUTION  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT 

By  M.  P.  Follett.     Published  by  Longmans,  Green    &    Company,    Fourth 

Avenue  and  30th  Street,  New  York. 

The  author  believes  the  hope  of  "The  New  State"  lies  in  group  or- 
ganization and  that  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
group  responsibility  lies  in  the  neighborhood  center.  "Representative 
government  has  failed.  It  has  failed  because  it  was  not  a  method  by 
which  men  could  govern  themselves.  Direct  government  is  now  being 
proposed.  But  direct  government  will  never  succeed  if  it  is  operated  from 
within  the  party  organization  as  at  present  or  if  it  consists  merely  in 
counting  all  the  votes  in  all  the  ballot-boxes.  Ballot-box  democracy  is 
what  this  book  is  written  to  oppose." 

"The  neighborhood  organization  is  not  waiting  for  ideal  institutions, 
or  perfect  men,  but  is  finding  whatever  creative  forces  there  are  within 
a  community  and  taking  these  and  building  the  future  with  them.  .  .  . 
Neighborhood  organization  gives  us  a  method  which  will  revolutionize 
politics." 
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Children  of  eleven  nationalities  singing  the  Shoemaker  Song,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"Americanization  through  music" 

A  slogan  of  the  hour 

Music  is  an  universal  language  that  needs  no  interpreter.  It  is  the  one  com- 
mon ground  and  most  natural  approach  to  the  foreigner  in  welding  him  into  the 
spirit  of  true  Americanism. 

A  great  movement  is  now  sweeping  the  country  to  make  firm  and  lasting  the 
process  of  the  melting  pot,— to  bring  securely  into  the  fold  of  American  citizenry 
our  adopted  brothers  from  other  lands.  Have  you  thought  of  Community  Singing 
with  the 

Victrola  and  Victor  Records? 

Song,  universal  in  its  appeal,  is  a  deep  and  moving  force.  The 
Community  Singing  idea  of  war  days  must  be  perpetuated.  It  is  produc- 
tive of  immeasurable  good  in  this  wholesome  movement  of  Americaniza- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  unifying  and  democratic  than  the  group  singing 
of  old  familiar  and  patriotic  songs.  Sing  them  with  stirring  band  accom- 
paniment,—strong,  correct,  inspiring! 

America     (Samuel  F.  Smith-Henry  Carey)  ~|  17580 

Victor  Military  Band  f  10  in. 

Red,  White  and  Blue  (David  T.  Shaw)    Victor  Military  Band  j    850 
Star  Spangled  Banner  (Francis  Scott  Key-Samuel  Arnold) 
(Arranged  by  the  Music  Section,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion) Victor  Band 
Hail  Columbia  (Joseph  Hopkinson-Prof.  Phile)  (Arranged  by 
the  Music  Section,  National  Education  Association) 

Victor  Band 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home    (Stephen  Foster)     (2)  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic  (Julia  Ward  Howe)  Victor  Band 

Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms  (Moore) 
(2)  Home,  Sweet  Home  (Payne- 
Bishop)  Victor  Band 


17581 
10  in. 
85c 


18145 
10  in. 
85c 


For  further  information,  write  to  the 
Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
>v  Camden,  N.  J. 


Victrola  XXV 
especially  manufac- 
tured for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  is  not 
in  use,  the  horn  can  be 
placed  under  the  instrument 
safe  and  secure  from  dan- 
ger, and  the  cabinet  can  be 
locked  to  protect  it  from 
dust  and  promiscuous  use 
by  irresponsible  people* 
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The  World  at  Play 


Movable  Movies.— The  Rec- 
reation Commission  of  Detroit 
operates  two  portable  moving 
picture  machines  with  which 
entertainments  have  been  pre- 
sented, not  only  at  the  various 
recreation  centers  but  at  many 
orphan  asylums,  hospitals  and 
church  houses.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  open  air  movies,  where 
the  crowd  congregates  after  a 
ball  game  or  athletic  stunts  on 
the  playground,  have  proved 
very  popular.  During  the 
other  seasons,  the  show  is 
nearly  always  combined  with 
the  home  talent  of  the  recrea- 
tion center  which  expresses  it- 
self in  folk  dancing,  dramatics 
and  singing. 

Art  Extension.— The  Detroit 
Recreation  Commission  is 
meeting  with  great  success  in 
its  efforts  to  stimulate  artistic 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
children  of  the  playgrounds  by 
acquainting  them  with  the 
Museum  of  Art.  In  working 
out  this  program,  playground 
directors  make  requisitions  for 
"walk  talks"  for  their  play- 
ground groups  whom  they  con- 
duct to  and  from  the  Museum 


at  the  appointed  time.  The 
"walk  talk"  is  sometimes  of 
the  Indian — his  art  and  indus- 
tries— or  of  pictures — different 
types — how  they  are  made  and 
what  they  are  for,  or  other 
topics  of  interest  to  children. 

The  season  of  "walk  talks" 
finds  a  natural  combination  in 
the  children's  hand  work  exhi- 
bition at  the  Museum.  Many 
pafents  who  otherwise  would 
never  go  are  attracted  to  the 
Museum  to  see  their  children's 
handwork.  The  experiments 
of  the  Recreation  Commission 
along  this  line  doubtless  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Children's 
Museum.  The  returns  in  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  have 
been  beyond  expectation  and 
have  warranted  a  continuation 
of  the  "walk  talks"  as  a  volun- 
tary activity  on  the  part  of 
teachers. 

A  further  effort  to  encour- 
age art  appreciation  lies  in  the 
Neighborhood  Art  Exhibits 
held  in  Detroit,  consisting  not 
only  of  hand  crafts  of  the 
neighborhood  nationalities  but 
also  of  paintings  by  the  best 
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local  artists.  In  one  library 
alone,  thirty-two  original 
works  have  been  exhibited. 
The  Polish  Craft  Exhibit,  set 
up  by  the  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, contained  articles  of  price- 
less value  and  of  great  inter- 
est. Nothing  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  development 
of  the  art  life  of  the  nation. 
Recreation  Commissions  and 
departments  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  lay  a  much  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  stimulating  of 
art  appreciation  and  the  pro- 
vision of  opportunities  for 
bringing  out  local  talent. 

Singing  on  the  Playground. 
— During  his  three  weeks'  work 
in  Cleveland  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Hiram  House,  Freder- 
ick Gunther,  at  present  a  song 
leader  under  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  discovered  the 
way  to  make  singing  among 
children  a  delight  to  them. 
Placing  a  portable  organ  on  a 
car  he  drove  into  a  playground 
where  the  children  gathered 
around  wonderingly  as  he  set 
the  organ  on  the  ground.  His 
first  question,  "Can  you  sing 
America?'  caused  a  little  em- 
barrassment at  first  but  soon 
the  children  began  to  sing  lust- 
ily as  they  gathered  in  crowds 
around  the  organ.  At  the  end 
of  the  sing  they  inquired 
eagerly  when  he  was  coming 
back. 

To    overcome    the    difficulty 
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arising  from  the  children's 
failure  to  know  the  words  of 
the  songs,  Mr.  Gunther  pro- 
cured a  storage  battery  that 
would  operate  a  stereopticon 
and  placed  organ,  lantern,  bat- 
tery and  screen  in  the  car. 
The  screen  was  tacked  up  on 
a  building  or  post  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark  enough  the 
words  of  the  song  were 
thrown  on  it.  The  result  was 
a  wonderful  sing ! 

Pageant  on  the  Beach. — 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  pre- 
sented a  Patriotic  Pageant  on 
the  beach  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  crowd  attend- 
ing was  estimated  by  one  of 
the  newspapers  as  12,000  and 
by  the  Chief  of  Police  as 
25,000— at  any  rate  all  that 
could  be  accommodated  on 
beach  and  boardwalk.  There 
were  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  participants,  almost  every 
agency  in  Newport  cooperat- 
ing. 

School  Garden  Pageant. — 
On  April  15th,  the  residents  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  enjoyed 
a  pageant  of  unusual  charm 
when  4,000  children  of  the 
Lexington  Division  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden 
Army  swung  through  the 
streets,  attired  in  all  the  colors 
of  the  garden.  "Their  imag- 
ination kindled  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  in  the  guise 
of  swaying  wild  flowers,  but- 
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terflies,  vividly  colored  toma- 
toes, carrots,  corn,  and  as 
plump  and  pleasing  potatoes, 
as  well  as  in  the  roles  of  birds 
and  rabbits,  the  children  of  all 
the  grades  and  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
high  schools,  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  garden  parade 
with  the  utmost  joy  and  en- 
thusiasm." 

The  garden  parade  was  led 
by  the  little  folk  of  the  first 
grades  attired  as  wild  flowers 
and  butterflies.  The  children 
of  the  second  grades  portrayed 
a  mammoth  onion  bed  beseiged 
by  crows,  while  the  third 
grade  children  represented  car- 
rots with  "Peter  Rabbit"  in 
earnest  attendance.  Garden 
hats  and  sunbonnets  and  over- 
alls were  worn  by  the  children 
of  the  fifth  grades  who  marched 
magnificently,  giving  the  "man- 
ual of  arms"  with  hoe  and 
rake.  Floats  represented  the 
"Penny  Lunch,"  (which  in 
Lexington  has  profited  greatly 
by  gifts  of  canned  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  the  children), 
and  the  canning  and  vegetable 
drying  work  of  the  high  school 
pupils  were  interesting  features 
that  emphasized  the  close  con- 
nection between  gardening  and 
domestic  science.  Boys  attired 
as  scarecrows,  girls  in  tattered 
frocks  and  faded  shawls,  im- 
personating the  starving  chil- 
dren of  the  war-torn  countries 


for  whose  aid  the  assistance  of 
American  children  has  been 
invoked,  detachments  of  Boy 
Scouts,  members  of  the  high 
schools  as  color  guards  for 
"Old  Glory,"  and  a  float  show- 
ing "Columbia  to  the  Rescue" 
gave  added  color  and  diversity 
to  the  parade.  Principals  and 
teachers,  adult  garden  clubs, 
platoons  of  police,  and  friends 
of  the  schools  were  also  in  the 
line  of  parade.  The  banners 
and  flags,  the  white  dresses 
and  blouses  of  the  children, 
topped  with  gaily  tossing  head- 
dresses in  the  shape  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  birds,  and  butter- 
flies, in  all  the  colors  of  field 
and  garden,  presented  a  spec- 
tacle of  life  and  color  rarely 
achieved. 

Back  of  the  color  and  grace, 
back  of  the  spectacular  charm 
of  the  pageant,  was  a  record  of 
earnest  work  and  practical 
achievement  which  gave  addi- 
tional interest  and  meaning  to 
the  occasion.  More  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  were 
cultivated  by  members  of  the 
Lexington  Division  of  the 
School  Garden  Army  in  the 
Spring  of  1918.  The  careful 
harvesting  of  the  produce  and 
the  canning  and  drying  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  which 
followed,  was  an  undertaking 
of  some  magnitude. 

Wandering  Storytellers. — 
The  old  art  of  storytelling  has 
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been  revived  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  where  Commun- 
ity Service  is  helping  the  com- 
munity to  rediscover  some  of 
the  lost  arts. 

In  developing  the  community 
recreation  program  at  Bridge* 
port,  it  was  discovered  that  in 
the  high  school  there  was  a 
special  branch  of  study  having 
unusual  possibilities — that  of 
storytelling.  All  the  story- 
tellers of  the  city  were  mobil- 
ized, and  now  no  gathering  of 
children  is  complete  without 
one  or  two  storytellers  to  help 
in  the  entertainment.  Don- 
ning their  gypsy  garb,  the 
storytellers  sally  forth  to  the 
land  of  "once  upon  a  time," 
gathering  the  little  children 
around  them  as  did  the  Pied 
Piper  in  the  day  of  peaked 
caps  and  turned-up  shoes.  The 
shut-ins  in  the  hospitals  and 
the  children  on  the  excursion 
boats  are  all  visited  by  these 
delightful  and  welcome  gyp- 
sies. 

During  the  winter  storytell- 
ers are  planning  to  visit  all 
the  recreation  centers,  church 
centers,  factories  and  stores. 

Members  of  the  roaming 
theatre,  which  will  give  out-of- 
door  performances  wherever  an 
audience  gathers,  will  also 
wander  fancy  free  as  do  the 
gypsy  storytellers,  taking  with 
them  little  in  the  way  of  scen- 
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ery  or  stage  effects  but  much 
of  the  joy  of  romancing. 

And  No  One  Shall  Be 
Bored.— Philip  Gibbs,  the  well- 
known  British  writer,  after 
paying  his  first  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, made  some  very  interest- 
ing observations  regarding 
American  life. 

"Human  nature,"  says  Mr. 
Gibbs,  "is  the  same  in  New 
York  as  in  other  cities  of  the 
world.  I  found  New  York 
society  tolerant  in  its  views, 
frank  in  its  expression  of  opin- 
ion, fond  of  laughter  and 
wonderfully  sincere.  Wealth 
does  not  spoil  its  freshness 
and  healthy  outlook  on  life, 
and  its  people  are  idealists  at 
heart,  with  a  reverence  for  the 
old-fashioned  virtues  and  an 
admiration  for  those  who  make 
good  in  whatever  job  to  which 
they  put  their  hands." 

Mr.  Gibbs  describes  a  group 
of  intellectuals  who,  tired  of 
talking  about  war  and  peace, 
played  charades  like  children 
in  a  nursery,  and  sat  down  to 
drawing-games  with  shouts  of 
mirth  at  a  woman's  head  with 
the  body  of  a  fish  and  the 
legs  of  a  bird.  In  another 
house  the  King's  Jester  of 
New  York,  who  goes  from 
party  to  party  like  a  French 
wit,  destroyed  the  dignity  of 
decorous  people  by  a  carica- 
ture of  German  opera  and  an 
imitation  of  a  German  husband 
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eating  in  a  public  restaurant. 
Mr.  Gibbs  says  he  knew  the 
weakness  that  comes  from  a 
surfeit  of  laughter. 

If  we  can  re-create  an  Amer- 
ica where  no  one  is  bored,  we 
have  touched  the  skirts  of  the 
millennium.  It  is  play  that 
we  need,  good  old-fashioned 
games  and  folk  dances.  A 
New  York  broker,  if  he  would 
only  make  a  trial,  would  have 
more  pleasure  in  a  game  of 
horseshoe  in  his  own  backyard 
with  a  few  jolly  pals,  than  in 
all  the  superficial  white  light 
amusements  in  the  city. 

Dover  Farms. — Under  this 
title  a  cooperative  rural  com- 
munity is  now  being  developed 
near  New  York  City  "where  a 
man  can  exchange  his  day's 
work  for  a  comfortable  home 
and  a  profitable  business." 

"By  reproducing  in  the  coun- 
try the  household  conveni- 
ences, and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  social  activities  of  the  city, 
and  by  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  drudgery  that  usually  ac- 
companies the  daily  routine  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  the 
many  natural  advantages  of 
country  over  city  will  be  made 
available,  and  a  great  gain  to 
the  community  as  a  whole  will 
follow." 

A  centrally  located  building 
will  contain  the  community 
recreation  room,  including  mo- 
tion picture  outfit  and  a  dining 


room  where  simple  meals  may 
be  obtained. 

The  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  2  West  For- 
ty-fifth Street,  New  York  City, 
is  undertaking  the  develop- 
m  e  n  t.  On  the  Consulting 
Board  are  such  men  as  A.  R. 
Mann,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell,  H.  B. 
Winters,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  New 
York  State  and  Director  of  the 
State  Farms.  Ex-service  men 
will  be  given  preference  in  se- 
lecting residents. 

An  Experiment  in  Commun- 
ity Service. — The  recreation 
commission  of  Port  Chester, 
New  York,  held  in  August  on 
its  largest  playground,  a  suc- 
cessful community  concert  at- 
tended by  almost  a  thousand 
adults  and  children.  Without 
a  cent  of  expense,  there  was 
arranged  a  program  of  good 
music,  lasting  an  hour  and  a 
half,  followed  by  a  half  hour 
of  play.  The  band  donated  its 
services,  the  fire  department 
loaned  the  chairs  and  a  group 
of  boys  from  the  playground 
took  charge  of  bringing  the 
chairs  to  the  ground  and  re- 
turning them. 

The  concert  was  given  by  a 
band  known  as  the  Salesian 
Band — a  group  of  Italian  boys 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  organized  and  managed  by 
the  curate  of  the  Italian  Cath- 
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olic  Church  and  trained  by  a 
local  musician.  There  are  for- 
ty-five boys  in  the  band, 
which  gives  remarkably  fine 
concerts. 

Learn  to  Swim  Week. — 
That  a  learn  to  swim  week  can 
be  made  a  very  successful 
community  event  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Girl's 
Community  Service  League  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  conducted 
such  a  community  experiment 
from  July  21st  to  the  26th. 

In  preparation  for  the  event 
banners  were  strung  across  the 
streets,  cards  were  placed  in 
all  windows  and  street  cars 
for  weeks  ahead.  The  mer- 
chants cooperated  in  the 
scheme  by  having  window  dis- 
plays suitable  for  the  occasion. 

There  were  a  number  of  very 
interesting  and  striking  events 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the 
week.  Mr.  John  P.  Taylor, 
one  of  the  well-known  swim- 
ming instructors  of  the  city, 
gave  a  family  exhibition  with 
his  son  and  three  little  daugh- 
ters. He  also  gave  a  talk  on 
swimming  and  demonstrated 
some  of  the  more  difficult 
strokes.  The  events  took  place 
at  the  Natatorium  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Athletic  Association, 
which  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic on  this  occasion.  Here  an- 
other of  the  swimming  experts 
of  the  city  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  reading  in  the  water 
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and  dressing  under  water.  A 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Aquatic  Company  featured 
high  diving,  fancy  diving,  life 
saving  and  racing  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River.  On  the  first 
night  of  Learn  to  Swim  Week, 
one  of  the  instructors  of  the 
United  States  Navy  gave  a 
demonstration  of  teaching 
swimming  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  week  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  figures  show  that 
30,000  people  participated  in 
the  event  and  that  about  1,000 
persons  learned  to  swim.  As 
a  result  of  the  campaign,  vol- 
unteer instruction  was  carried 
into  the  following  week  and 
telegrams  and  messages  were 
received  at  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  of- 
fice asking  that  a  similar  event 
be  held  next  year. 

Sacramento  Makes  Splendid 
Progress. — It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  with  many  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  war  met, 
public  spirited  citizens  are 
again  turning  their  attention 
to  the  needs  of  children  at 
home  for  recreation. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  just 
received  from  the  estate  of 
James  Faris,  Jr.,  a  gift  of 
$10,000  for  a  playground  as  a 
memorial  to  his  father.  This 
is  the  third  bequest  made  the 
city  of  Sacramento,  the  first 
being  William  Land's  legacy 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars for  a  large  recreation  park 
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in  Sacramento,  the  second  that 
of  Cutter  Brothers  who  have 
given  about  $30,000.00  for  rec- 
reational purposes. 

Los  Angeles  Secures  E.  B. 
DeGroot.— The  Los  Angeles 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  being  congratulated 
on  securing  E.  B.  De  Groot  as 
Scout  Executive.  Mr.  DeGroot 
was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  and  for 
a  number  of  years  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Equipment, 
at  the  time  when  ideals  were 
being  developed.  Old  readers 
of  THE  PLAYGROUND  will  re- 
member his  splendid  contribu- 
tions in  those  early  days.  Mr. 
DeGroot  developed  the  won- 
derful South  Park  Playground 
system  in  Chicago  and  went 
from  there  to  organize  and 
direct  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education,  Athle- 
tics, Social  and  Lecture  Cen- 
ters for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  San  Francisco.  He 
left  this  position  to  go  over- 
seas as  Director  of  Athletics 
for  the  A.  E.  F. 

A  President's  Last  Message. 
— The  following  words  of  Jesse 
W.  Lilienthal  take  special  sig- 
nificance as  his  last  words  to 
the  Recreation  League  of  San 
Francisco,  of  which  he  was  so 
long  the  able  and  inspiring 
President.  Mr.  Lilienthal  died 
in  the  spring. 


JESSE      W.      UUENTHAI/S 
MESSAGE  TO  THE  LEAGUE 

The  members  of  the  Recrea- 
tion League,  loyal,  patriotic, 
public-spirited  citizens  that 
they  are,  have  for  the  last  two 
years  been  unselfishly  making 
way  for  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  an  organiza- 
tion specially  called  into  being 
by  the  War  and  Navy  de- 
partments of  the  United  States 
Government  to  provide  recrea- 
tion for  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  mere  creation  of  such  an 
organization  was  the  highest 
tribute  that  could  be  paid  to 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  our 
own  League.,  President  Wil- 
son, at  the  very  outset  of  tht 
war,  declared  that  the  spirit 
with  which  our  soldiers  left 
America  and  their  efficiency  on 
the  battlefront  of  Europe 
would  be  vitally  affected  by 
the  character  of  the  environ- 
ment surrounding  our  military 
training  camps.  He  meant  by 
that  that  the  morale  of  the 
soldier  would  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  wholesome 
recreation  and  the  absence 
of  vicious  recreation.  Be- 
cause of  our  patriotism  and 
unselfishness  and  because  the 
activities  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  personify 
precisely  our  own  gospel  and 
creed,  we,  at  the  very  outset, 
placed  our  headquarters  and 
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our  entire  organization  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Service,  and  its 
officials  are  glad  to  admit  that 
much  of  their  success  has  been 
due  to  this  cooperation. 

But  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
charged soldier  is  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  man 
in  the  war,  subject,  as  he  then 
is,  to  military  discipline.  And 
then,  too,  everything  and 
everybody,  soldier  and  civilian, 
have  been  changed  by  this  war 
and  will  never  again  be  the 
same ;  and  we  believe  that  they 
never  should  be  altogether  the 
same.  Those  who  have  more 
than  enough  must  learn  to  be 
content  to  have  less,  and  those 
who  have  not  enough  must  be 
helped  to  get  more.  And  this 
does  not  mean  enough  of 
bread  and  butter  alone.  It 
means  something  that  will 
make  survival  worth  while. 
The  body,  to  be  sure,  must  be 
nourished,  but  if  life  offered 
nothing  more  than  that  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  pre- 
serving. It  is  at  this  point 
and  in  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem that  the  Recreation  League 


finds  its  great  opportunity. 
The  people  must  play  as  well 
as  work.  They  will  work  bet- 
ter because  of  the  play,  just  as 
they  will  play  better  because 
of  the  work. 

Again  and  again  in  recent 
months  we  have  been  asked : 
"When  will  the  Recreation 
League  resume  its  wonderful 
lunches?"  and  we  could  only 
reply  that  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  still  in  evidence 
and  we  must  continue  to  be 
patient.  But  now  we  find  that 
the  enthusiasm  and  ambition 
of  our  members  will  brook  no 
further  delay.  They  know  the 
need  and  see  the  opportunity, 
and,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Cru- 
saders, they  are  straining  at 
the  leash,  and  we  must  give 
them  their  head.  According- 
ly, the  Recreation  League,  con- 
fident and  determined,  now  ac- 
tively resumes  its  function  of 
providing  play  for  all  the  peo- 
ple. God  speed  its  members, 
then,  in  their  noble  purpose 
and  splendid  endeavor. 

JESSE  W.  LIUENTHAL, 

President 


My  Camp-Town  Comrades 
ii 

THE  GUARDS  OF  THE  GIFT  TENT 
Ai<  PRIDDY 

Among  my  Camp-town  comrades  were  two  soldiers  in  the  Depot 
Brigade.     Now,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Depot  Brigade  is  the  sort- 
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ing  out  place  in  an  army  camp.  Unfortunately,  like  old  clothes  or 
faulty  bits  of  merchandise,  there  were  always  some  soldiers  who 
could  not  be  sorted,  but  had  to  stay  in  the  Depot  Brigade,  unsorted. 

"Shorty"  was  one  of  these.  He  had  all  the  valor  of  a  soldier  in 
his  heart,  and  the  shine  of  the  victor  in  his  glinty  eyes.  Evidently 
the  tape  measure  had  been  stretched  beyond  the  law  for  him  to  pass 
into  the  army.  If  they  had  sent  him  to  France  he  would  have  had  to 
act  as  a  mascot ;  he  was  such  a  "sawed-off."  He  was  so  stubby  that 
he  waddled  like  a  duck.  The  big  Sandstormers  of  the  Eighty- 
Seventh,  all  of  them  western  plainsmen,  looked  down  on  this  pathetic, 
willing,  but  unfit  soldier  at  their  feet.  He  was  so  little  and  sincere 
that  he  had  become  the  butt  of  the  barrack  jokes. 

His  brother-in-misery  was  "Clothespole."  "Clothespole"  had 
grown  up  but  not  out.  He  was  so  thin  that  the  wind  never  touched 
him.  He  was  so  tall  that  he  swayed  like  a  poplar  tree.  He  was  so 
thin  that  he  sank  in  at  the  chest.  The  soldiers  called  his  legs  sticks 
and  his  arms  rake  handles. 

How  these  two  ever  became  "pals"  nobody  knows.  But  they 
were.  It  was  a  big  act  of  vaudeville  to  see  them  walking  into  town. 
But  they  never  saw  anything  uncommon  in  their  being  teamed 
together  for  their  good  times.  I  suppose  that  their  good  times 
together,  as  comrades,  never  depended  on  both  being  the  same  height, 
the  same  weight,  or  on  just  how  they  looked.  Very  likely  they  had 
discovered  something  in  one  another  that  drew  them  together ;  per- 
haps the  good-humor  of  "Clothespole"  or  the  snappy  wit  of  "Shorty." 
Anyhow,  there  they  were,  the  long  and  short  of  it.  The  "Mutt"  and 
"Jeff"  of  the  Depot  Brigade,  left  high  and  dry,  so  far  as  a  patriotic 
chance  went,  as  tide  after  tide  of  soldiers  went  out  to  France. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  neither  Shorty  nor  Clothespole  were 
very  clever.  That  was  really  the  reason  why  they  still  lingered  in 
the  barracks  of  the  Depot  Brigade.  Both  of  them  had  come  from 
very  poor  homes.  Neither  of  them  had  had  much  education.  The 
only  foreign  language  either  of  them  spoke  was  Italian,  one  word : 
"Spagetty."  Which  food  both  liked,  bathed  in  tomato. 

Every  day  the  officers  came  into  the  Depot  Brigade  and  picked 
out  headquarters'  clerks,  chauffeurs,  mechanics,  orderlies,  messen- 
gers, interpreters,  detectives,  military  police,  and  stablemen.  They 
took  out  Negroes,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Poles  and  thou- 
sands of  others  but  always  left  the  "twins"  as  Shorty  and  Clothespole 
were  nicknamed. 

All  that  seemed  left  for  the  "twins"  was  the  "police"  work  of 
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the  Camp.  Now  "police"  work,  in  this  case,  does  not  mean  arrest- 
ing criminals  or  guarding  jewels.  It  means  washing  mutton  fat 
off  tin  plates,  paring  the  dirt  off  vegetables,  lathering  wooden  ta- 
bles with  soap  powder,  and  digging  paper  scraps  out  of  the  mud 
with  one's  fingers.  That's  the  sort  of  "police"  work  Shorty  and 
Clothespole  whistled  at.  They  even  beat  the  colored  soldiers  at 
being  merry.  Shorty  said, 

"I  get  thirty  dollars  a  day — once  a  month." 

Clothespole  said,  when  some  ladies  were  giving  the  Depot  Bri- 
gade a  big  dinner  at  Thanksgiving, 

"Ah  'er  urn !  We  get  a  feed  like  this  all  the  time^— at  Christ- 
mas." 

There  were  no  better  soldiers  anywhere,  when  it  came  to  getting 
a  joke  or  a  smile  or  at  least  a  happy  twist  out  of  a  muddy  job,  than 
Shorty  and  Clothespole  on  "police"  duty. 

Well,  one  day,  when  most  of  the  highly  trained  soldiers  had  left 
the  Camp  for  France ;  at  a  time  when  America  was  beginning  to 
see  victory  not  far  off ;  at  just  the  time  when  all  the  soldiers  left  in 
the  Camp  began  to  feel  that  they  were  going  to  be  left  out  of  the 
"big  affair,"  the  chance  of  Shorty  and  his  tall  chum  came. 

No,  it  was  not  to  go  to  war.  But  the  Camp  was  caught  in  the 
grip  of  the  Spanish  influenza.  It  was  a  blue  time,  as  we  all  recall. 
Soldiers  were  being  sent  out  dead.  Parents  were  coming  to  say 
"good-bye"  inside  hospitals  instead  of  at  trains  and  wharves  and 
foreign  steamers.  A  gloom  settled  down  on  the  Camp,  the  Camp- 
town,  and  the  entire  country. 

The  Camp  was  quarantined.  Soldiers  could  not  go  home.  The 
home  folks  could  not  come  into  the  Camp.  The  "huts"  had  to  close. 
The  musicians  and  the  actors,  the  singers  and  the  like  were  not 
allowed  to  come  in.  All  the  cheer  had  to  stay  out  that  the  people 
had  been  sending  in.  All  the  cheer  that  was  inside  in  the  way  of 
minstrel  show  and  glee  club,  band  concert  and  educational  class  had 
to  be  given  up.  The  only  music  we  heard  in  those  dark  days  was  the 
trembling  "taps"  of  the  bugle  as  the  yellow  ambulance  carried  a 
casket  to  the  station. 

Then  it  was  that  the  chance  of  the  "twins"  came,  and  we  in  Camp- 
town  gave  it  to  them.  From  our  office  went  out  a  call  for  the  only 
sort  of  cheer  that  would  do  any  good  for  a  sick  camp ;  flowers,  jellies, 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  grapefruit,  jams,  candies,  and  watermelons. 

The  call  was  printed  in  the  papers  in  the  cities  and  towns  for 
miles  and  miles  around  Camp-town.  It  was  given  from  pulpits  and 
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read  in  factories  and  fire-stations  and  colleges.  Fathers  and  mothers 
who  could  not  go  into  the  Camp  heard  the  call,  and  it  gave  them 
something  bright  and  cheery  to  do.  That  call  itself ;  the  chance  for 
everybody  to  do  something  beautiful  in  a  dark  time,  brought  tears  of 
happiness  to  many  and  many  a  face. 

One  hundred  truck  loads — like  moving  vans — of  all  these 
colored,  costly  things  came  through  our  office  into  the  Camp.  It 
was  one  of  the  biggest  donation  parties  ever  made  of  the  sort,  for  one 
place.  Bright  oranges  came  from  people  instead  of  grey  thoughts. 
Red  apples  instead  of  black  worries.  Green  watermelons  with  the 
glory  of  the  sunset  in  them  came  from  people  who  otherwise  might 
have  sent  into  Camp  nothing  but  blue  anxieties.  Everybody,  every- 
where, had  suddenly  begun  to  think  of  the  sick  Camp  in  terms  of 
beautiful  flowers,  ruby  jellies,  jade  grapes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Instead  of  going  to  a  fire  with  hose  pipe,  a  certain  red  and  brass 
firetruck  used  to  come  clanging  for  miles  and  miles  over  the  roads 
to  Camp-town  loaded  high  with  the  latest  gifts  of  the  people.  In- 
stead of  selling  ice  cream  a  manufacturer  would  daily  give  as  much 
of  his  product  as  there  was  need  of.  School  children  made  up  pretty 
baskets  and  sent  them.  Oranges  and  apples  and  pears  and  lemons 
were  bought  in  crates  by  the  wholesale  and  sent  into  Camp.  Distant 
factories,  making  rubber  and  cloth  things  suddenly  began  to  manu- 
facture pity ;  and  they  sent  hurrying  trucks  with  their  huge  loads  of 
fruits. 

We  had  to  establish  a  central  depot  for  all  these  truck  loads  of 
gifts.  Through  cooperation  with  the  military  we  had  a  large  tent 
erected  inside  the  Camp,  between  two  hospital  wards,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

And,  then,  to  be  guardians  of  the  gift  tent,  guess  to  whose  lot  it 
fell?  You  have  rightly  guessed.  It  was  "Shorty"  and  his  insep- 
arable companion.  One  happy  day  they  carried  their  cots  and 
blankets  and  kits  over  from  the  Depot  Brigade  to  the  gift  tent.  They 
were  to  guard  it  day  and  night,  between  themselves.  "Shorty's* 
smile  spread  like  melted  butter  all  over  his  freckled  face.  The 
shrimpish  hollow  in  Clothespole's  body  gave  way  to  an  erect,  military 
chest.  No  wonder  the  "twins"  looked  proud  and  important  at  last ; 
they  were  guarding  the  brightest  place  in  the  dismal  Camp.  They 
were  protecting,  day  and  night,  the  place  where  the  love  and  prayers 
of  the  world  outside  were  translated  into  the  tasty  things  of  sweet- 
ness and  color. 

Shorty  and  his  chum  burst  into  new  importance  at  once.    When 
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the  firemen  came  with  the  truck  load,  the  two  soldiers  ordered  them 
about  the  work  as  if  they  were  generals.  When  the  society  girls 
drove  up  in  their  big-touring  cars,  Shorty  and  his  partner  forgot  to 
be  awkward  and  made  many  friends.  When  the  truck  drivers  and 
the  autoists  went  back  to  their  towns,  they  were  asked,  anxiously, 
"What  became  of  the  gifts?" 

"Oh,  don't  fear  for  them.  They're  being  guarded  by  the  finest 
pair  of  soldiers  .  .  .  happy  boys  ...  a  fine  tall  fellow  so  full 
of  jokes  ...  his  chum,  a  merry  little  fellow  no  higher  than  my 
hand  .  .  ." 

One  day  a  fine  lady,  who  had  brought  some  fruit  to  the  tent, 
backed  her  own  son,  who  had  driven  her,  against  Clothespole  just  te 
see  how  much  taller  the  soldier  really  was.  Think  of  it !  Clothes- 
pole  being  compared  to  that  well-dressed  society  fellow ! 

On  another  occasion,  a  young  woman  of  the  Motor  Corps;  a 
young  woman,  who,  besides  being  very  wealthy,  had  been  to  college, 
to  Europe,  and  had  a  brother  who  was  winning  medals  by  shooting 
down  German  airplanes,  did  something  that  made  the  "twins"  blush 
and  feel  at  last  like  kings. 

She  dug  out  their  real  names  and  called  them  "Mr."  For  all 
he  was  so  tall,  Clothespole  grew  taller — inside.  As  for  "Shorty," 
well,  he  choked  a  bit  and  felt  how  much  better  it  makes  a  fellow  feel 
to  be  called  "Mister"  at  last,  and  not  a  joke  of  a  nick-name! 

The  gift  tent  soon  became  very  well  known  about  the  Camp.  A 
nurse  would  come  running  over  to  it  from  one  of  the  wards.  She 
would  stop  before  "Shorty,"  guarding  the  jellies  and  the  fruits  and 
the  flowers. 

"Just  a  jar  of  grape  jelly  will  do  it,"  she  would  say. 

"Do  what,  madam?" 

"Take  one  of  my  patients  around — the  corner." 

"Hey,  Clothespole,  you  know  that  there  special  jar  of  grape, 
that  crying  woman  brought.  The  one  we  wus  savin'  for  a  bad  case, 
yes.  Here's  a  nurse  wants  it." 

Then  Shorty  would  be  busy  selecting  the  nicest  bouquet  while 
the  jelly  was  being  produced.  With  trembling  hand  he  would  offer 
the  flowers  to  the  nurse,  saying, 

"I  picked  'em  special  for  your  ward,  ma'am." 

As  the  nurse  would  hurry  away  with  the  gifts,  Clothespole  would 
tease  his  comrade. 

"You  don't  give  me  no  bokays,  Shorty." 

Then  the  hard  time  came.     Fathers  and  mothers  had  been  sent 
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for,  by  telegraph,  to  come  and  see  their  boys.  They  came  from  the 
far  West,  and  from  the  deep  South.  They  came  to  Camp-town  to 
be  near  their  loved  ones. 

We  had  no  flower  stores  in  Camp-town.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
shanty-town,  with  little  stores  filled  with  flags  and  medals  and  hat 
cords. 

Then  it  was  that  Shorty  and  Clothespole  were  proud  of  their  job. 

We  would  send  these  visitors  to  them.  The  Red  Cross  would 
do  the  same.  Everybody  knew  about  the  gift  tent  and  about  tht 
guardians  of  its  treasures. 

A  weather-beaten  Southern  man  and  his  tired  looking  wife  came 
one  morning. 

"Our  boy's  in  the  hospital,"  said  the  man.  "We've  nothing  for 
him." 

Then  Shorty  and  his  chum  would  go  into  that  tent  and  get  busy. 
There  were  baskets. 

"Your  boy  like  pears  ?  What  color  of  flowers  ?  A  good,  fat, 
juicy  orange?  Some  grapes?" 

Oh,  it  was  such  fun  for  these  two  to  make  up  these  baskets  for 
the  weeping  visitors.  The  men  and  women  stopped  crying.  Shorty 
and  Clothespole  made  them. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  in  many  cases,  stayed  to  see  their  boys 
through  the  crisis.  Then  the  two  soldiers  became  well  acquainted 
with  them  and  their  boys. 

Some  of  the  men  and  women  called  them  "son." 

From  different  parts  of  the  Camp  nurses  and  parents  would 
come  to  the  tent  of  gifts,  with  messages  like  these  from  officers  and 
sergeants,  corporals  and  privates. 

"Tell  that  tall  fellow  I  want  to  meet  him  someday."  ^ 

"Give  my  best  to  Shorty." 

Through  gloom  and  tragedy,  as  the  clouds  of  both  enveloped  the 
Camp  and  Camp-town,  the  one  bright  center  where  no  cloud  dared 
linger,  nor  could  linger  if  it  tried,  was  the  gift  tent,  with  the  two 
soldiers  from  the  Depot  Brigade  on  watch  by  day  and  by  night. 

This  was  their  only  chance  to  really  serve.  There  was  not  a 
sentinel  anywhere,  on  guard  before  the  sleeping  or  resting  place  of 
any  Marshal  of  France  or  King  of  the  Belgians  or  Commanding 
General  of  the  American  Expedition,  who  had  more  pride  in  his 
duty  than  had  this  oddly  matched  pair  of  soldiers  as  they  watched 
over  their  glass  jars  of  jellies  and  over  the  crates  of  fruit.  Through 
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it,  they  touched  suffering  and  sorrow  and  tragedy  with  their  good 
humor  and  their  crude  but  heart-given  service. 

In  many  a  home,  in  many  a  state  in  our  land,  the  only  bright  spot 
in  the  recollection  of  the  war  will  be  the  Camp.  It  was  no  farther 
than  that  their  son  could  get  because  of  the  epidemic.  As  these 
hearts  look  back,  in  memory,  to  the  Camp,  they  will  see  those  two 
boyish  chums,  a  short  one  and  a  tall  one,  happily  on  guard  before 
the  tent  of  gifts. 


A  Chance  to  Play  in  France 

EMMA  K.  PIERCE,  State  Normal  School,  Mon.tclair,  New  Jersey 

*'L,a  Croix  Rouge  Americanne !     Vive  la  Croix  Rouge !" 

The  shouts  came  from  a  group  of  French  youngsters,  greeting 
a  party  of  American  men  and  women  in  one  of  the  largest  French 
cities. 

"Mighty  cordial  greeting,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "they  evidently 
know  what  the  Red  Cross  has  been  doing,"  his  mind  full  of  gifts  of 
ambulances,  bandages,  capable  nurses  and  all  the  paraphernalia  as- 
sociated with  hospital  aid.  I  laughed  as  I  returned  the  children's 
salutes,  "O  no,  that  is  not  what  the  Red  Cross  means  to  them.  Do 
you  know  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  in  the  mid- 
dle and  south  of  France  to  whom  the  Red  Cross  means  just  one 
thing,  a  chance  to  play — to  play  out-of-doors  with  balls  and  swings, 
to  run  races  and  dance  to  the  tune  of  old  folk  songs,  to  be  free  from 
that  deadly  restraint  that  smothers  active  child  life  and  to  spend 
rapturous  afternoons  in  the  pursuit  of  undiluted  happiness  ? 

Here  is  a  simple  account  of  how  it  all  came  about,  this  gift  of 
the  American  people  to  the  joy  famished  children  of  France. 

The  Children's  Bureau  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  William 
Lucas,  of  the  University  of  California,  started  a  campaign  of  Child 
Welfare  Exhibits  demonstrating  the  newest  methods  of  hygiene  in 
an  attempt  to  combat  the  decreasing  birthrate  of  France — that  evil 
that  is  threatening  to  destroy  the  French  nation  more  efficiently  than 
any  German  invasion.  One  of  the  greatest  results  of  this  work  was 
the  stiffening  of  the  morale  of  the  civilian  population.  The  little 
band  of  Americans  went  about  the  French  cities,  giving  milk  to  the 
starving  babies,  finding  clothes  and  work  for  the  mothers,  treating 
with  medical  aid  in  the  place  of  the  French  physicians  needed  at  the 
front,  and  the  tale  of  these  wonders  was  sent  to  the  poilu  in  the 
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trenches  of  northern  France  and  he  began  to  believe  that  America 
was  really  coming! 

As  a  part  of  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  Dr.  Lucas  wished  to 
demonstrate  a  playground  to  show  the  healthy  play  that  has  such  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  our  race.  In  the  spring  of 
1918,  the  darkest  period  of  the  great  war  when  even  the  stoutest 
hearts  were  beginning  to  despair,  we  set  about  preaching  our  gospel 
of  happiness  among  a  population  so  wornout  with  struggling  that  the 
summit  of  their  desires  was  to  get  enough  food  for  the  children, 
enough  clothes  to  cover  them  and  then  leave  them  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  terror  in  which  all  of  France  lived.  We  opened  in  Lyons, 
the  second  largest  city  in  France,  and  organized  the  playground  in 
the  biggest  public  square.  For  three  weeks  we  played  to  capacity, 
needing  guards  to  keep  out  an  excited  population.  Thursdays  and 
Sundays  we  had  to  work  in  shifts  to  accommodate  the  crowds. 

There  were  four  of  us  who  started  in  the  work,  two  members 
of  the  Friends'  Unit,  a  young  girl  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  myself.  We  were  an  oddly  qualified  group — the  western 
girl  was  an  expert  swimmer  though  she  confessed  to  only  one  course 
in  playground  work;  one  of  the  Quaker  boys  has  "sat  on  a  board" 
that  arranged  for  the  equipment  of  playgrounds,  the  boy  whom  the 
children  nicknamed  "Monsieur  Comme  Ca,"  for  with  the  aid  of  this 
comprehensive  phrase  and  an  expressive  gesture  he  managed  to  teach 
every  kind  of  game;  the  other  Quaker  knew  nothing  about  the  work 
but  with  his  delightful  disposition  was  willing  to  try  anything  and  I, 
though  I  had  given  a  normal  course  in  playground  work  at  home  had 
not  actually  worked  with  the  children  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
had  no  book  of  suitable  games  and  we  were  woefully  weak  on  French 
but  we  were  all  young  and  enthusiastic  and  bent  on  doing  our  best  to 
give  the  youngsters  the  "time  of  their  lives." 

The  ground  was  always  soaking  for  it  rained  every  day  but 
these  shivering  little  children  would  stand  patiently  through  a  driving 
rain  just  for  five  minutes  at  the  swings,  just  to  run  a  race,  grasping 
the  flag,  emblem  of  victory,  just  to  hold  in  their  arms  that  coveted 
ball  and  toss  it  high  in  the  air.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  city, 
wealthy  little  mites  who  played  with  fingers  carefully  incased  in  white 
gloves,  poverty  stricken  babies  whose  little  skirts,  flying  out  as  they 
swung  high  in  the  balancoires  disclosed  such  torn,  badly  made  little 
"panties,"  and  sometimes  no  "panties"  at  all ! 

Any  game  with  a  ball  in  it  was  a  foregone  success.  Oh,  the 
hunger  in  the  eyes  of  those  youngsters  when  they  caught  sight  of  the 
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brown  leather  sphere,  the  wild  clutch  to  their  little  bodies  as  they 
caught  it  and  then  the  heavenly  sensation  of  pride  as  they  gave  it 
one  good  kick  and  sent  it  sailing  over  the  fence  among  the  crowd  of 
amused  spectators.  In  the  boys'  ground  we  tried  to  keep  three 
groups  going  at  the  same  time — one  for  the  bigger  boys  who  played 
basket  ball,  volley  ball,  football ;  another  for  medium-sized  imps  who 
ran  races  to  their  hearts'  content  and  seized  upon  every  game  with  an 
avidity  that  bespoke  volumes  for  joy  starved  souls,  and  a  third  for  the 
small  fry  who  danced  madly  about  the  legs  of  the  tall  Quaker  boy, 
yelling  incomprehensible  slang,  like  a  group  of  mischievous  pixies. 
For  the  girls  we  had  folk  dances  taught  by  the  strenuous  method  of 
counting  aloud  as  the  little  phonograph  could  not  be  heard  at  all  in 
the  playground  uproar — and  games  and  races  and  of  course  swings. 
The  joy  of  the  chidren  was  a  thing  of  constant  wonder  and  unfor- 
gettable delight  to  us.  We  would  enter  a  tiny  shop  and  find  a  smil- 
ing welcome  because  the  little  child  of  the  proprietor  played  each 
day  with  "les  Americains."  They  escorted  us  proudly  to  our  hotels 
and  took  infinite  delight  in  being  recognized  by  us  in  the  schools. 

We  had  little  time  in  each  city  and  masses  of  children  to  handle 
but  we  tried  to  bring  out  certain  definite  results.  On  the  Public 
Health  side  we  gave  them  first  of  all,  vigorous  exercise.  A  sluggish 
circulation,  shallow  respiration  and  cramped  muscles  could  not  be 
found  on  any  child  as  it  left  the  playground.  Abandoning  quiet 
games  and  tiny  muscle  occupations  we  gave  them  races  and  games  of 
strength  and  endurance  and  we  sent  them  home  to  eat  a  huge  supper ; 
as  one  mother  so  delightfully  expressed  it,  "Mademoiselle,  my  little 
daughter  had  no  appetite  but  now  she  goes  each  day  to  the  playground 
and  'elle  mange  comme  un  loup' !"  Of  the  results  of  the  purely  rec- 
reative side  I  have  already  spoken.  To  us  Americans  who  throw 
ourselves  so  whole-heartedly  into  our  sport  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
this  spontaneity  of  joyous  expression  is  not  a  natural  accompani- 
ment of  game  instruction  but  after  varied  experiences  in  training 
young  French  teachers — I  taught  in  three  of  the  largest  Normal 
Schools  in  France — I  am  forced  to  admit  that  this  is  the  hardest 
thing  to  inculcate.  The  whole  French  system  is  so  absolutely  op- 
posed to  this  let-us-all-play-and-be-happy-together  attitude  that  sup- 
ervised games  in  the  French  schools  are  a  thing  to  make  you  weep. 
There  was  certainly  none  of  this  repressive  influence  among  those  of 
us  Americans  who  "bossed  the  job." 

The  third  big  result  we  tried  to  attain  was  along  the  lines  of 
moral  education  and  this  naturally  resolved  into  three  parts,  the 
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development  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  inculcation  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  education  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play.  To  understand 
why  these  seemed  important  traits  to  develop  one  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  French  character.  Far  be  it  from  me  with  only  six- 
teen months  in  that  land  to  claim  any  genuine  knowledge  of  that 
most  intricate  temperament  but  there  are  a  few  characteristics  one 
learns  soon.  The  French  child  is  a  curious  mixture  of  individualis- 
tic tendencies  struggling  with  a  sense  of  discipline,  the  latter  imbedded 
as  a  result  of  the  long  school  training  of  repression  of  originality. 
To  train  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  teach  initiative  we  selected 
certain  ones  of  each  groups  as  leaders,  calling  them  "capitaines" 
and  then  we  gave  them  every  possible  opportunity  to  enforce  rules, 
keep  order.  To  teach  cooperation  we  used  team  and  only  team 
competition.  All  our  races  were  run  in  relays  so  that  each  child 
could  learn  that  it  was  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  that  his  team 
could  win.  This  proved  surprisingly  difficult.  A  child  would  run  a 
race  and  then  walk  off  unconcernedly  quite  sure  that  if  he  had  run, 
the  race  was  over !  The  girls  were  exceedingly  difficult.  Feminism 
has  not  made  much  progress  in  France !  The  sense  of  fair  play,  so 
instinctively  a  part  of  the  English  and  American  attitudes  towards 
games  is  most  certainly  not  instinctive  among  the  French.  They 
have  not  the  out  and  out  frankness  of  our  children.  One  might,  in 
exaggeration,  put  it  this  way :  The  American  child  obeys  the  rule  be- 
cause he  works  to  win  by  playing  fair,  he  has  an  ideal  of  good  sports- 
manship. The  French  child  obeys  the  rule  bcause  he  is  afraid  of 
being  disgraced  if  he  is  caught  in  rule  breaking.  Another  thing 
brings  out  so  markedly  the  contrast  between  French  and  American 
children.  When  an  American  "gets  mad"  at  a  playmate  he  immedi- 
ately starts  to  thrown  him  down  or  start  some  physical  assault.  A 
French  child  vents  his  wrath  in  a  violent  outburst  of  talk.  Anyone 
who  has  seen  two  French  cochers,  or  femme  de  chambres  "go  for 
each  other"  with  the  marvellous  command  of  their  exceedingly  ex- 
pressive language  can  see  the  whole  thing  in  miniature  when  anv 
French  children  start  to  play.  I  have  some  times  wondered  if  there 
is  not  a  physical  reason  for  this  "taking  it  out  in  wind,"  a  lack  of 
vitality  that  makes  our  fisticuff  methods  impossible.  No  statement 
of  the  aims  of  our  work  is  complete  without  a  work  about  the  folk 
dances.  At  first  we  taught  them  by  counting  out  the  time,  later  I 
adapted  movements  to  old  French  chansons  and  the  children  sang 
them  and  danced  at  the  same  time.  How  they  loved  it !  Their  well 
developed  powers  of  imitation  made  the  learning  easy  and  they  nat- 
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tirally  sing  far  better  than  our  American  children,  with  much  less 
self  consciousness  and  more  natural  joy. 

In  the  second  city  we  visited,  Marseilles,  we  centered  our  efforts 
in  an  attempt  to  interest  the  educational  authorities  so  that  they  could 
carry  on  the  work  when  we  left.  We  started  our  campaign  with  a 
visit  to  the  Head  of  the  Educational  System  to  ask  permission  to 
•demonstrate  in  the  schools.  The  permission  was  cordially  granted 
and  a  regular  program  was  mapped  out  for  us — the  city  was  on  its 
mettle  to  show  the  Americans  the  best  of  its  work  and  we  were 
skillfully  engineered  around  to  see  all  that  they  wanted  us  to  see  and 
nothing  that  they  didn't!  With  our  arms  laden  with  balls,  cords, 
flags,  clubs,  each  morning  we  met  an  Inspecteur,  a  black  frock-coated 
white-haired  old  man  with  the  perfect  air  of  a  Methodist  minister 
and  were  conducted  by  him  to  a  properly  notified  school.  We  waited 
in  the  court  while  out  of  their  classroom  shuffled  hundreds  of  little 
children  in  that  eternal  two  by  two  procession,  the  slightest  sign  of 
mischief  being  punished  by  a  cuff  from  the  eagle-eyed  teacher,  and 
yet  what  devilment  lurked  in  the  repressed  eyes  of  those  small  beings ! 
Hastily  selecting  some  fifty  children  one  of  us  would  teach  three  or 
four  games  while  the  others  gathered  together  the  Principal  and 
teachers  and  explained  the  "methode  Americaine."  Those  weary- 
eyed  sad  old  teachers !  One  can  appreciate  what  France  has  suffered 
when  one  sees  what  has  been  left  to  guard  the  little  children.  We 
saw  men  and  women  of  seventy,  hobbling  feebly  about  among  their 
little  charges  and  in  hardly  any  school  did  we  see  anyone  the  sunny 
side  of  fifty !  The  women  looked  at  me  so  pitifully  as  I  taught  them 
folk  dancing — it  was  a  caricature  to  ask  them  to  try  it,  poor  rheumatic, 
clumpy  little  figures.  The  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  children  at  this 
sudden  joyous  interruption  of  their  dreary  school  day  was  an  elo- 
quent commentary  on  the  artificial  program  of  the  schools. 

They  sang  for  us,  though,  oh,  how  well  they  sang!  With  the 
heroism  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  daily  triumph  over  the  Marseil- 
laise they  struggled  undauntedly  with  the  Star  Spangled  Banner! 
Translated  by  local  poets  the  rendering  was  often  quite  a  shock  to  us 
though  some  schools  did  rise  to  the  height  of  singing  it  in  English ! 
We  wished  they  would  not  aim  so  high.  Why  sing  our  National 
anthem  when  what  we  wanted  to  hear  was  Madelon!  In  our  limp- 
ing French  we  admired  them  tremendously  for  their  courage,  com- 
plimented their  accents  and  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton, Wilson  and  the  American  people. 

So  we  went  on  from  city  to  city,  branching  out  into  Normal 
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schools,  working  in  the  patronages,  using  every  opportunity  we  could 
find  to  spread  abroad  our  trail  of  happiness  and  so  in  France  today 
among  the  little  children  in  the  streets  there  is  a  very  special  meaning 
for  our  American  Red  Cross — it  signifies  the  Chance  to  Play. 

Play  in  Siberia 

From  Siberia  comes  the  story  of  a  splendid  development  in 
recreational  activities  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Maurice  Ross, 
formerly  .recreation  superintendent  in  Westbrook,  Maine,  who  was 
assigned  to  civilian  work  in  Irkutsk  about  a  year  ago.  Irkutsk  is  a 
city  of  150,000,  beautifully  situated  near  Lake  Baikal  on  the  banks 
of  the  Angara  River,  a  waterway  which  is  open  for  navigation  by 
small  steamers  from  the  lake  to  the  ocean,  a  distance  of  4,000  miles. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Ross*  arrival  no  recreation  facilities  ex- 
isted except  those  afforded  by  the  Army  Clubs.  The  most  hopeful 
line  of  development  appeared  to  be  through  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
which  were  already  organized  with  a  membership  of  300.  Gymnastic 
drill  was,  however,  practically  their  only  activity.  A  course  of 
lectures  in  First  Aid,  Scoutcraft  and  Woodcraft  was  given  to  the 
leaders,  in  an  endeavor  to  show  them  the  practical  side  of  scouting  as 
it  is  known  in  America.  In  July  of  this  year,  100  of  these  leaders 
were  in  camp  putting  their  knowledge  to  practical  use,  teaching  their 
patrols  what  they  had  learned,  and  doing  intensive  nature  study. 

The  second  step  was  the  organization  of  a  Playground  Associa- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  a  city  playground.  This  has  been  suc- 
cessful far  beyond  expectations.  A  splendid  lot  near  the  center  of 
the  city  was  secured,  and  ten  German  prisoners  were  put  to  work  on  it. 
The  land  was  fairly  level,  but  there  was  much  rubbish  to  be  removed, 
and  all  the  apparatus  had  to  be  made  by  hand.  With  what  speed  this 
work  went  forward  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  today  the  playground 
is  fully  equipped  with  a  quarter-mile  track,  baseball  and  foot-ball 
grounds,  tennis  court,  two  volley  ball  courts,  basket-ball  court,  six 
sets  of  croquet,  eight  swings,  eight  teeter  boards,  a  shoot- the-chutc, 
giant  stride,  sand  boxes,  horizontal  bar,  parallel  bars,  flying  rings, 
climbing  poles  and  ropes.  In  addition  there  are  forty  gardens 
worked  by  the  children. 

Eight  paid  workers  and  many  volunteers  are  in  charge  of  the 
activities,  and  about  1,500  children  are  registered.  Each  child  brings 
from  his  parent  or  guardian  a  signed  card  which  subscribes  to  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  playground  and  gives  the  child  permission  to 
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play  there  A  leather  ticket  is  given  to  each  youngster,  who  is  re- 
quired to  wear  it  at  all  times.  This  keeps  the  attendance  under  con- 
trol and  gives  a  constituency  to  work  with. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  second  playground  a  spot  was  chosen 
in  a  beautiful  park  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This  is  in  charge  of 
two  workers,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  picnic  parties 
in  summer  and  coasting  parties  in  winter.  A  club-room  is  now  being 
fitted  up  which  will  also  be  used  by  the  young  people  who  live  nearby. 

The  people  of  Irkutsk  are  intensely  interested  in  this  whole 
recreation  project  and  Mr.  Ross  is  planning  a  series  of  public  lectures 
on  child  life,  psychology,  and  play.  A  fine  winter  program  is  now 
being  worked  out,  which  will  include  skating,  coasting,  dancing  (at 
which  the  Russian  excels)  and  all  kinds  of  indoor  games  and  gym- 
nastics. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  include  a  broader  community  develop- 
ment which  will  be  made  possible  through  cooperation  with  the  public 
schools,  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  agencies. 

Play  and  Recreation  in  China 

C.  H.  McCu>Y 

Physical  Education  Department,  School  of  Physical  Education, 
National  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 

of  China 

At  this  time  when  China  is  coming  so  much  into  the  public  eye 
as  the  result  of  the  Peace  Conference,  it  is  perhaps  timely  to  know 
something  of  the  Chinese  people  and  their  national  life  along  the 
lines  of  physical  education  and  play.  The  Chinese  nation  has  been 
thought  by  most  westerners  to  be  lacking  in  many  respects  and  the 
Chinese  will  probably  be  the  first  to  admit  this.  However,  I  think 
that  the  reasons  for  China's  present  weakness  are  very  poorly  under- 
stood either  in  China  or  in  the  west.  Put  in  few  phrases,  the  causes 
for  these  weaknesses  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
T.  c  1.  Lack  of  communications.  In  the  past  there 

for  China's  has  been  little  travelling  because  of  the  poor 

Weakness  means  for  travel;  and  this  lack  of  communica- 

tion has  been  further  aggravated  by  differences  in  language  and 
dialect.  This  is  being  fast  overcome  by  the  building  of  railroads 
and  steamship  lines  and  by  the  propaganda  for  the  spreading  of  the 
mandarin  language. 

2.  The  educational  system  of  the  past  which  emphasized  the 
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classics  and  looked  to  them  as  the  great  model  from  times  of  Chinese 
glory.  This  kept  the  educated  class  looking  backward  upon  the  past 
rather  than  looking  forward  into  the  future  and  planning  to  adapt 
to  the  present  needs  and  standards.  This  again  has  been  corrected 
by  the  adaptation  of  a  modern  scheme  of  education,  much  like  the 
system  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines. 

3.  The  third  great  lack,  and  the  subject  which  we  will  discuss 
here,  is  the  lack  of  development  of  the  leading  element  in  the  nation. 
No  one  needs  to  emphasize  to  readers  of  this  magazine  the  degen- 
erating influence  of  the  city  life.  We  can  conceive  the  situation  in 
China  when  we  know  there  are  at  least  three  thousand  years  of  city 
life  behind  this  nation's  history.  For  at  least  twelve  hundred  years 
of  this  time  the  upper  class  of  society — practically  the  only  class 
which  is  educated  at  all — has  had  an  ideal  of  scholasticism  which  per- 
mitted only  those  passing  the  great  examinations  to  become  officials, 
thereby  moulding  the  ideals  of  the  nation.  Small  children  of  this 
class  went  to  school  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night.  There 
were  practically  no  recess  periods  and  it  was  thought  unbecoming 
and  undignified  for  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  to  be  boisterous.  These 
children  even  imitated  the  walk  of  the  scholar  and  their  whole  play 
life  was  cramped  and  stunted.  In  a  word,  China's  aristocracy  tried 
to  develop  the  moral  and  social  spirit  and  the  other  great  character- 
istics which  are  necessary  for  the  functioning  of  any  class  by  reading 
it  out  of  a  book  rather  than  by  the  project  method.  Another  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact  that  the  actual  leaders  of  China  today  are  largely 
from  the  soldier  class  who  were  developed  in  the  social  laboratories 
of  play  and  on  athletic  fields  which  developed  undesirable  rather  than 
desirable  qualities. 

With  this  for  a  background,  we  can  readily  see  the  need  and 
opportunity  for  recreation  in  this  nation.  This  particular  doctrine 
of  the  need  of  an  education  for  living  and  of  the  great  need  for  recre- 
ational and  physical  education  in  general  as  a  means  of  regenerating 
the  nation  has  been  taught  from  one  end  of  that  huge  land  to  the  other 
during  these  last  three  or  four  years  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  leaders  in  physical  education. 

The  Chinese  educator  differs  somewhat  from  the  American  m 
that  when  he  sees  the  need  of  the  thing  clearly  he  never  temporizes 
with  it  but  simply  asks  that  you  show  him  the  way  and  he  will  go 
with  you.     The  result  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen. 
History  of  About  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Huang  Yen  Pei,  the 

Playgrounds  vice-president  of  the  Kiangsu  Educational  As- 
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sociation  became  interested  in  playgrounds.  Mr.  Huang  was  OB 
the  Commercial  Commission  which  about  four  years  ago  toured 
America  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  investigate  every  play- 
ground and  every  playground  system  he  could  find.  He  went 
back  to  China  intensely  enthusiastic  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kiangsu 
Educational  Association  gave  an  address  on  the  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  playgrounds  in  that  province.  The  governor  was  very 
much  interested  and  immediately  signed  edicts  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  playground  in  each  of  the  sixty  county  seats  in  that 
province,  providing  for  the  financing  of  the  same  and  also  providing 
that  the  county  magistrates  should  select  the  two  best  trained  physical 
directors  in  each  county  and  send  them  to  Shanghai  for  training  in 
playground  methods  and  technique.  The  directors  chosen  were  all 
graduates  of  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  school  of  physical  training  and 
were  well  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  school  gymnastics  of  the 
formal  and  military  type.  They  had  had  some  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  these  types  of  gymnastics  and  had  been  successful  in 
their  use. 

Mr.  Huang  found  that  none  of  the  existing  government  educa- 
tional agencies  were  prepared  to  conduct  this  institute  and  called  on 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  take  it  on.  The  Physical 
Department  of  the  National  Committee  acceded  to  the  request  and 
organized  a  four-months'  course  running  from  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  March,  which  was  attended  by  132  men.  The 
faculty  of  this  school  was  perhaps  the  best  that  has  been  gotten  to- 
gether in  China.  It  included,  in  addition  to  the  physical  educators 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  quite  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can and  German  trained  Chinese  physicians  and  such  other  educators 
as  C.  T.  Wang,  now  one  of  the  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris. 

Establishing  the  playgrounds  was  rather  slow  work,  but  all  sixty 
planned  for  are  now  in  operation.  A  physical  directors'  association 
has  been  established  for  the  province,  which  meets  five  days  every 
summer  and  has,  besides,  a  few  meetings  during  the  year.  These  arc 
tied  up  closely  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  National 
Committee  Staff,  and  the  Physical  Educators'  Bureau  of  the  province. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  institute  was  the  establishment  by  the  Nan- 
king Government  Teachers'  College  of  a  three  years'  course  in  physi- 
cal education.  This  school  has  now  turned  out  one  class.  Many 
of  the  men  are  of  exceptional  character  and  equipment. 

The  playgrounds  vary  from  $20,000  plants  with  gymnasium  and 
field  houses  to  small,  rather  poorly  equipped  playgrounds  in  some  of 
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the  interior  cities.  The  equipment,  however,  is  not  so  important  * 
factor  as  the  fact  that  a  play  scheme  is  being  organized  and  carried 
out,  and  is  reaching  a  large  number  of  children  in  the  communities. 

In  the  playgrounds  of  Shanghai  for  example,  be- 
Other  Features  of  sjdes  the  organized  free  play  in  the  playgrounds, 
Recreational  Life  faerc  js  a  great  deal  of  work  being  done  in  organ- 
izing athletics  in  the  city.  High  school  and  grammar  school  leagues 
in  basket  ball,  soccer  football  and  tennis,  are  conducted  during  the 
year  there,  as  are  a  large  number  of  track  meets  for  schools  and  other 
playgrounds.  The  grounds  are  quite  frequently  packed  to  capacity 
and  can  compare  very  favorably  with  most  of  the  playgrounds  in 
America,  certainly  with  those  not  opened  more  than  three  years. 

The  biggest  difficulty,  of  course,  is  in  providing 
Equipping  Play  trained  leaders.  In  this  the  professional  course 

in  the  government  Teachers'  College  is  taking  the 
lead,  where  those  who  have  had  experience  may  go.  A  text  book  on 
play  is  now  about  off  the  press  which  takes  in  a  wider  scope  than 
most  of  the  books  published  in  America,  and  has  more  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  play  than  any  of  the  books  I  have  seen  in  the  United  States. 
This  book  will  be  used  as  a  text  and  reference  book  in  a  type  of 
project  education  for  playground  directors.  A  scheme  somewhat 
like  that  used  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stecher  in  Philadelphia  will  be  put  into 
operation  in  each  of  the  playgrounds  with  fully  printed  instructions 
and  syllabi  for  the  conference  hours.  This  will  be  worked  out  in 
projects  on  the  playground  for  those  in  training.  From  those  who 
have  studied  a  year  in  project  work  some  will  be  given  institute 
courses  and  others  who  are  most  promising  will  be  taken  on  at  the 
Government  Teachers'  College,  which  has  full  professional  courses. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  one  must 
School  Programs  naturally  take  into  consideration  the  work  being 

done  in  the  schools.  Every  school  has,  of  course, 
some  one  giving  physical  work.  It  is  usually,  however,  of  the  mili- 
tary and  formal  type.  The  Chinese  educators  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  deficiency  in  their  equipment  and  are  asking  for  the  best. 

The  educators  are  now  demanding  that  all  the  schools  have 
certain  programs  and  the  following  system  has  been  inaugurated  in 
one  province  (Kiangsu)  :  Some  four  hundred  schools  have  a  contest 
in  which  80  per  cent  of  the  student  body  must  take  part.  The  records 
are  sent  to  headquarters  where  Mr.  Wang  Meng  Biao  compares  them 
and  picks  the  winners.  Inspectors  are  then  sent  to  see  what  they  can 
do  and  if  they  reach  the  standard  which  they  sent  in  to  headquarters 
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they  are  awarded  the  place.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  take  part 
and  four  months'  events  are  given  out  at  the  same  time  so  that  four 
events  are  constantly  being  practiced. 

The  badge  contest  for  boys  is  under  way  successfully.  Group 
games  have  been  started  rather  unofficially  and  will  be  officially  organ- 
ized this  coming  fall.  Later  in  the  year  the  posture  contest  will  be 
introduced  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  This  is  as  far  as  the  de- 
mands have  been  pushed.  I  shall  return  to  China  the  first  of  May, 
1920,  and  further  plans  will  be  put  into  operation  at  that  time.  The 
playgrounds  of  the  schools  will  be  used  as  vacation  playgrounds  and 
an  effort  made  to  induce  the  school  children  and  others  to  use  the 
grounds  during  the  vacation  periods. 

One  of  the  big  factors  thus  far  lacking  is  the 
Need  for  Women  woman  playground  director.  The  result  is  that 

there  is  a  smaller  amount  of  work  done  for  the 
girls  and  what  is  done  is  carried  on  by  men  directors.  We  are  hoping 
in  the  near  future  to  enlist  women  physical  directors  from  the  schools, 
of  whom  there  are  a  limited  number,  at  least  in  vacation  playgrounds. 
It  will  take  a  longer  time  to  develop  a  sufficient  staff  of  women  direc- 
tors than  to  develop  a  staff  of  men  and  boys. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  organizing  work  of  this 
Plans  of  Cooper-  tyPe  nas  been  tnat  tne  educators,  who  largely  be- 
ation  Effected  long  to  the  Democratic  party,  while  willing  and 

anxious  to  establish  this  work,  have  been  some- 
what limited  because  the  purse  has  been  held  by  the  Military  party 
in  Peking  and  the  two  did  not  work  together.  About  two  weeks  be- 
fore my  leaving  China  (April,  1919)  representatives  of  the  military 
party  approached  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  National 
Physical  Department,  asking  us  to  lead  in  a  program  of  physical 
education  for  the  country,  as  a  law  had  just  come  through  adopting 
a  certain  kind  of  "Chinese  physical  art." 

As  the  project  outlined  would  be  impossible  of  accomplishment, 
we  presented  another  scheme  which  would  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  educators  and  utilize  the  educational  agencies  for  the  training  of 
men  on  another  scale.  This  project  was  accepted  by  the  military  de- 
partment and  they  are  now  trying  to  operate  on  this  line. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  the  past  week  stating  that  five 
provinces  had  lately  been  visited  by  the  head  of  this  movement  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  principal  educational  authorities  had  been 
enlisted.  I  have  also  just  had  the  privilege  of  talking  this  matter 
over  with  one  of  China's  prominent  educators,  at  this  time  in  New 
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York  and  upon  his  return  he  will  try  to  unify  the  dual  movement 
which  has  been  going  on.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  time  of  my  going 
back  to  China,  the  organization  will  be  so  complete  that  this 
nation-wide  project  can  be  put  into  effect  immediately.  A  tentative 
syllabus  is  now  being  prepared  and  will  be  all  ready  upon  my  return. 
It  can  immediately  be  put  into  operation  while  more  permanent 
material  is  being  worked  on. 

Application  of  In  China,  instead  of  spending  energy  to  defend 

Chinese  Psycho-  "systems"  they  are  spending  it  in  investigating  the 
logy  to  Play  fundamental  principles  and  trying  to  apply  them 

to  the  situation  there  rather  than  in  adopting  one  system  and  then 
deciding  the  objectives  for  which  to  work. 

The  Chinese  psychology  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
America  and  we  are  fortunately  placed  in  China  in  having  what  can 
be  properly  translated  "physical  art"  (Wu  Shu).  This  includes  a 
calisthenic  element,  a  folk  or  gymnastic  dance  element  and  a  com- 
bative element.  This  last  is  the  father  of  Jiu  Jitsu  and  has  much 
of  the  American  wrestling  and  boxing,  with  the  exception  of  ground 
wrestling,  and  has  much  of  the  French  kicking  as  well  as  many  of 
the  movements  contained  in  Jiu  Jitsu.  This  system  is  rather  unpeda- 
gogically  taught  and  its  arrangement  is  not  at  all  well  thought  out. 
We  are  now  studying,  however,  to  effect  a  more  pedagogical  and 
physiological  system.  This  not  only  embraces  the  free  hand  work 
but  also  work  with  spears,  short  sticks,  swords,  daggers,  maces, 
halberds,  and  many  other  implements  of  military  art.  The  calisthenic 
element  might  be  somewhat  cut  down,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
enlists  the  heart  interest  of  the  Chinese  because  of  its  appeal  to  na- 
tional pride,  and  because  it  appeals  to  Chinese  imagination,  it  is 
intensely  popular. 

I  have  failed  to  find  any  team  games  which  are 
Team  Games  indigenous  to  the  Chinese.  Most  of  the  games 

are  of  the  Jack  Stones  type.  They  are  such 
games  as  batting  small  sticks  and  are  individual  games.  There  are 
one  or  two  games  which  approach  the  team-game  type  but  which  lack 
the  cooperative  element  to  an  extent.  The  game  which  is  most  popu- 
lar is  one  called  "Kick  the  Shuttle  Cock."  The  shuttle  cock  is  a 
small  plaything  with  feathers  attached,  which  is  kicked  up  and  down 
by  most  skillful  movements  of  the  feet.  Because  of  their  skill  with 
the  shuttle  cock  the  Chinese  make  wonderful  players  of  soccer  foot- 
ball. 
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China  Coming  The  opportunities  along  physical  education  lines 
into  Her  Own  in  China,  are,  I  think,  greater  than  anywhere  else 

through  Play  in  the  world.  This  nation  of  430,000,000  people 

led  by  an  aristocracy  of  brilliant  and  potential  qualities,  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, with  their  educational  leaders  solidly  behind  a  scheme  for 
the  development  of  these  upper  classes,  with  a  unity  behind  the 
various  political  elements  upon  this  one  problem,  and  with  a  field 
of  men  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  the  work,  has  a  great  future. 
With  these  conditions  I  think  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  coming  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  physical  education  which  will  be  one  of  the 
most  romantic  stories  in  the  history  of  education. 

The  Chinese  educator  is  planning  ahead  for  twenty-five  to  thirty 
.years.  Within  six  years  the  movement  will  be  thoroughly  organized 
and  on  its  feet.  This  generation  has  gone  too  far  to  get  any  real 
educational  benefit  from  any  scheme  of  education.  The  younger 
generation  now  in  the  schools,  however,  is  going  to  produce  startling 
changes  in  China  when  they  grow  up.  Through  this  school  of  bio- 
logical, scientific  physical  education,  the  generation  to  follow  will,  I 
believe,  bring  China  into  her  own. 

We  cannot  look  for  startling  changes  economically,  or  otherwise, 
in  China  inside  of  twenty  years,  but  generations  follow  one  another 
rapidly  in  this  nation  and  I  believe  in  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years 
there  will  be  a  revolution  of  national  life  which  will  make  China  one 
of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  play  movement  will  be  the 
backbone  of  this  regeneration. 


Czech  Children  at  Play 

Miss  Anne  Smith,  formerly  recreation  secretary  at  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island,  who  went  overseas  for  service  with  the 
Red  Cross,  writes  that  she  is  making  a  survey  of  all  recreational 
activities  and  facilities  in  Prague  and  is  working  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  playgrounds  by  the  Czechs  themselves.  With  this 
in  view,  she  is  giving  a  six  weeks'  course  for  play  leaders. 


"Nazdar,  Nazdar,  Nazdar,"  echoed  through  the  air.  Yes, 
such  is  the  Czech  greeting  for  saluting  you,  for  welcoming  you, 
and  for  bidding  you  adieu.  It  means  that  they  have  the  best 
of  feelings  about  you  and  that  you  are  one  of  them.  It  means 
that  together  you  cooperate  for  progress  of  civilization. 

A  happy  afternoon  as  well  as  a  profitable  one  accompanied 
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these  joyous  greetings.  I  was  welcomed  as  an  American  coming 
with  high  American  ideals.  They  were  willing  to  accept  any 
suggestion,  but  to  me  it  was  a  question  as  to  which  of  us 
had  learned  the  more. 

I  had  been  invited  to  come  and  see  a  playground  that  had 
been  opened  for  three  months.  The  first  sight  that  greeted 
my  eyes  was  a  steep  hill  at  one  side  of  the  road,  and  at  a 
curve  in  the  road  a  shaded  spot  in  a  small  ravine.  At  first 
as  I  saw  the  children  on  the  hill  I  thought  they  were  playing. 
But,  no — .the  shouts  of  joy  came  from  farther  down  the  field. 
The  hill  was  full  of  busy  children  at  work  in  small  gardens,  and 
down  in  the  ravine  on  a  small  level  spot  were  five  hundred 
children  playing  games  and  singing  in  small  groups  of  twenty 
or  more.  "Nazdar,"  "Nazdar,"  greeted  me  as  I  went  along,  and 
though  I  was  not  part  of  the  game  I  was  one  of  them. 

Down  the  longest  bit  of  level  ground  that  could  be  found 
were  at  least  seventy-five  children  dancing  national  folk  dances, 
while  on  the  level  spots  found  in  the  orchard  along  the  hillsides 
were  groups  of  little  boys  being  drilled  in  exercises  by  their 
senior  playmates.  These  junior  leaders  were  enthusiastically 
imparting  the  training  they  had  received  in  the  world  renowned 
athletic  association,  the  Sokols. 

Every  child  on  the  ground  was  busy  playing  to  his  or  her 
heart's  content  and  the  spirit  of  happiness  that  filled  the  air 
made  me  feel  that  at  last  I  had  found  the  land  of  play. 

At  this  moment  the  play  leader  in  charge  came  up  to 
introduce  herself  and  to  tell  the  story  of  her  playground.  Her 
"Nazdar"  was  a  most  welcome  one. 

Three  months  before  she  had  been  given  this  land  on  the 
hillside  to  do  with  as  she  thought  best.  Her  neighbor,  for  she 
was  one  of  the  country,  said  that  nothing  could  be  done  worth 
while  with  that  hill.  But  she  firmly  believed  that  the  children 
needed  a  place  to  play  and  work  in,  and  for  that  it  would 
serve.  She  said  that  when  men  worked  they  had  to  have  all 
sorts  of  material  on  hand  before  they  could  begin,  but  women 
were  more  patient.  They  were  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom, 
and  work  up  until  the  goal  was  obtained.  I  though  of  the  vast 
problem  ahead  of  women  in  doing  their  part  of  world  recon- 
struction and  the  long  and  important  task  of  educating  our 
young  men  and  women  to  cooperate  in  order  that  the  best  ol 

our  efforts  might  be  handed  on  to  posterity.  Surely  the 
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Playground  would  give  us  many  capable  as  well  as  willing 
workers,  for  the  spirit  of  Nazdar  was  found  in  each  and  every 
group. 

Surprise  after  surprise  greeted  me.  As  I  looked  at  the 
gardens  and  remarked  on  their  perfection  I  was  told  that  the 
250  gardens  had  been  made  with  five  shovels,  the  total  cost  of 
seeds  and  tools  amounting  to  42  Kronen  (a  little  over  two  dol- 
lars). I  asked  what  the  other  245  children  did  while  the 
shovels  were  busy.  And  the  answer  was,  "Oh,  they  either 
played  games  or  used  their  hands  to  shovel  the  dirt  and  plant 
their  garden.  As  for  watering  cans,  anything  holding  water 
was  satisfactory." 

"Nazdar,  Nazdar,"  greeted  us  as  we  went  up  the  hill  where 
mothers  and  fathers  sat  watching  their  children  at  play.  Here 
I  was  taken  to  see  their  theatre.  The  ground  under  a  clump 
of  trees  had  been  carefully  cleaned  making  an  excellent  setting 
for  the  acting  or  reading  of  Czech  folklore  as  well  as  American 
tales.  Rocks  had  been  gathered  from  the  fields  for  seats. 
Little  ones  in  front  for  the  little  folk  and  big  ones  in  back  for 
the  tall  playmates. 

As  I  stood  there  wishing  to  be  a  child  once  more,  the 
rain  began  to  fall.  I  wondered  if  the  children  would  all  go 
home.  In  a  twinkling,  scurrying  feet  brought  those  happy 
children  up  the  hill  under  the  thick  trees  of  the  theatre  and 
soon  the  rocks  were  filled  with  spectators  waiting  for  "A  Show." 

A  group  of  children  filled  the  stage  and  from  their  midst 
one  stepped  forward  and  led  them  in  song.  It  was  an  excellent 
illustration  of  leadership,  each  and  every  singer  carefully  follow- 
ing the  leader's  guidance.  The  raindrops  continued  to  fall  but 
we  easily  forgot  them  in  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
interpreted  by  their  children  in  their  earnest,  cooperative  and 
glorious  singing  of  national  songs.  I  wanted  to  stay  and  listen 
to  their  song  and  stories  as  long  as  they  would  continue.  But 
their  enthusiasm  and  intense  energy,  characteristic  of  their 
countrymen,  extended  beyond  my  precious  fleeting  hours,  and 
regretfully  I  turned  my  back  upon  them  to  go  home. 

But  they  would  not  let  me  go  alone;  singing  and  laughing 
they  romped  down  the  hill  with  me,  and  crowded  about  the 
car,  which  had  carried  me  to  them.  "Nazdar,  Nazdar !"  shouted 
the  little  hosts  and  hostesses.  This  time  I  felt  it  meant — 
come  again — come  again! 
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Yes,  already  they  have  sent  word  inviting  me  to  come  back 
and  if  a  return  visit  may  not  be  possible,  the  spirit  of  Nasdar 
is  still  echoing  in  my  memory. 

The  Village* 

It  w;as  the  good  fortune  of  Ernest  Poole,  an  American 
writer,  to  be  in  Petrograd  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  revolution 
and  the  counter-revolution  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  clamor  of 
the  agitators  and  politicians  of  the  larger  cities  of  Russia,  how- 
ever, impressed  Mr.  Poole  as  being  essentially  superficial  and 
not  at  all  expressive  of  the  real  sentiments  of  Russian  life. 

In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  large  majority  of  the  people 
dwell  in  the  numerous  villages  throughout  the  country  and  Mr. 
Poole  felt  that  by  a  study  of  village  life  in  Russia  he  could  gain 
the  most  accurate  conception  of  Russia  and  what  the  present 
upheaval  really  forecasts.  He  made  arrangements  with  a  native 
Russian  to  whom  he  had  previously  become  closely  attached, 
to  visit  the  latter's  farm  near  a  small  village  about  five  hours' 
ride  from  Petrograd.  After  various  delays  due  to  chaotic  traffic 
conditions,  they  reached  the  Russian's  estate  and  Mr."  Poole 
had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the  village  nearby. 

The  peasants  of  this  villlage  had  made  remarkable  progress 
in  several  cooperative  enterprises  and  an  unusual  community 
spirit  has  developed.  Mr.  Poole's  Russian  friend,  Mr.  Tarasov, 
himself  had  worked  out  a  plan  for  cooperative  farming  calling 
for  the  purchase  of  American  farm  tractors  and  machinery  and 
some  progress  had  already  been  made  in  getting  this  plan  under 
way.  A  cooperative  store  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time 
and  in  addition  to  reducing  the  cost  of  purchases  through  such 
methods  is  the  payment  of  dividends  to  members,  the  coopera- 
tive store  had  built,  equipped  and  maintained  in  this  village  a 
small  hospital  and  clinic  for  use  of  its  members. 

Of  unusual  interest  is  the  plan  of  the  local  food  supply  com- 
mittee in  working  with  young  men  in  the  village  to  keep  them  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  committee  and  to  prevent  rioting. 
Following  is  a  description  of  how  it  was  done : 

"The  way  to  do  it,"  he  explained,  "was  to  keep  things  hum- 
ming. Fun  was  a  good  safety  valve.  One  week  they  would  get 
up  a  picnic,  the  next  an  amateur  play  in  the  school,  with  plenty 
of  refreshments  served.  He  was  starting  a  peasants'  chorus  now. 

*  Published  by  The  Ifacmillan  Company. 
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The  last  play  in  the  school  house  had  netted  seven  hundred  rou- 
bles, he  said,  and  this  money  was  to  be  used  to  buy  a  new  pump 
and  hose  line  for  the  village  fire  brigade.  They  were  planning 
to  give  a  score  of  plays  during  the  coming  winter  months. 

"The  next  play  will  be  given  tonight,"  he  informed  us,  "and 
the  proceeds  are  to  go  to  the  building  fund  for  the  new  People's 
House  to  be  built  by  the  Cooperative.  The  sooner  that  building- 
is  started,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  whole  revolution  here.  It 
will  give  them  what  they  need — steady  work  and  wages  all  through 
the  fall  and  winter.  And  it  will  increase  our  power,  too,  for  we 
are  the  ones  to  give  out  the  jobs.  We  will  give  the  jobs  to  the 
steadier  crowd;  the  work  will  keep  them  together;  and  little  by 
little  we'll  arm  them  all.  Then  we  can  control  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. 

"As  soon  as  we  build  the  first  floor,"  he  said,  "we  shall  turn 
it  into  a  theater.  Give  the  people  a  good  time  and  keep  them  out 
of  trouble!  We  must  start  giving  dances  there.  We'll  get  some 
fellow  from  Petrograd  to  come  up  and  show  us  the  new  steps. 
We  want  nothing  out  of  date.  Then  we  will  start  some  lectures, 
too,  and  get  a  cinema  machine.  Perhaps  this  American  writer 
will  tell  his  friends  when  he  goes  home  to  send  us  all  the  films 
they  can,  for  it  will  do  our  peasants  good  to  see  how  the  Ameri- 
can peasants  live.  Tell  him  to  send  us  picture  books  showing 
the  life  on  those  big  farms  where  the  cows  herd  with  the  buffalo. 
We  cannot  read  the  English,  but  if  there  are  pictures  enough  in 
the  books  they  will  be  used  by  the  peasant  till  every  page  is  as 
dirty  as  the  inside  of  a  stable!"  He  laughed.  "We  will  put 
these  books  in  the  reading-room,  on  the  second  floor  of  our 
People's  House.  We'll  get  a  pile  of  Russian  books,  too.  But 
tell  him  if  they  do  not  send  us  books  about  American,  the  Ger- 
mans will  send  us  wagon-loads  of  books  and  films  and  pictures 
to  show  how  good  their  country  is,  and  what  a  kind  fellow  their 
Kaiser  is!  That's  the  way  with  those  devils!" 

Mr.  Poole  later  attended  a  performance  in  the  school  house 
and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  type  of  performance  given  and 
its  difference  from  the  usual  amateur  performance  in  our  own 
country.  As  Mr.  Poole  puts  it — "What  a  difference  here!  No 
little  Evas,  no  Legrees,  no  floating  cakes  of  ice,  no  thrills.  These 
Russian  peasant  players  were  giving  a  picture  of  country  life 
simply  and  profoundly  real — and  the  audience  was  satisfied." 

The  way  in  which  the  educational  needs  of  the  great  mass 
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of  Russians,  especially  the  peasants  of  the  villages  and  nearby 
farms,  are  met  by  those  controlling  the  Russian  government  will 
determine  more  than  any  other  one  factor  the  future  of  Russian 
life  and  institutions.  In  the  past  the  school  teachers  in  the 
smaller  villages  of  Russia  received  very  little  cooperation  and 
help  from  the  National  Ministry  of  Education  and  were  locally 
opposed  by  the  larger  land  owners  who  wished  to  keep  the  peas- 
ants in  subjection.  Wherever  a  teacher  became  too  ambitious 
and  developed  a  large,  progressive,  practical  school  for  peasants, 
he  was  transferred  to  a  more  remote  section  and  succeeded  by  a 
teacher  whom  the  Ministry  felt  sure  would  allow  school  matters 
to  relapse  into  their  former  harmless  state. 

An  unusually  large  and  progressive  school  had  been  built 
up  in  the  village  near  Tarasov's  estate  and  the  teacher  found  that 
the  usual  school  subjects  were  not  very  popular  with  the  peasants 
and  that  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  reading  and  studying  the 
emphasis  of  his  work  must  be  placed  on  farming  methods  and 
cooperation.  From  his  salary  and  school  fund  the  teacher  saved  a 
small  amount  and  by  instituting  various  economies  and  means  of 
raising  money  very  slowly  accumulated  a  school  fund  for  build- 
ing a  large,  adequate  school  with  plenty  of  ground  for  farm 
demonstration  work.  He  was  helped  in  this  work  by  the  priest 
and  through  soliciting  subscriptions,  and  the  securing  of  a 
special  credit  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  finally  after  eleven 
years  sufficient  funds  were  collected  to  build  a  school  fulfilling 
in  a  large  part  the  ideas  of  the  teacher  and  the  priest.  However 
when  the  school  building  was  finished  the  national  educational 
authorities  felt  that  it  was  such  a  large  school  and  such  a  large 
work  had  been  developed  that  it  required  a  teacher  with  broader 
training  and  the  teacher  who,  throughout  all  these  years  had  built 
up  the  school,  was  transferred  to  a  place  some  distance  away. 
He  was,  however,  back  in  the  village  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Poole's 
visit,  as  it  was  vacation  time  and  Mr.  Poole  had  opportunity  for 
several  very  interesting  talks  regarding  his  educational  ideals  and 
plans  for  the  community  where  he  was  then  working.  It  is  his 
plan  in  starting  over  again  to  establish  a  small  agricultural  school 
of  his  own.  The  following  quotation  gives  in  very  concise  form 
the  general  idea  which  he  outlined  and  which  resembles  very 
remarkably  the  Gary  plan  in  operation  in  our  own  country: 

"The  school  house  will  not  be  large,  but  instead  of  having 
the  blacksmith  there  I  shall  send  a  few  of  my  boys  to  the  village 
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blacksmith  shop ;  and  there  they  will  learn  better,  because  in  a  more 
practical  way.  Besides,  it  will  interest  them  more.  For  almost 
any  youngster  will  hang  around  a  blacksmith  shop,  while  if  you 
bring  the  shop  to  the  school,  immediately  it  becomes  a  class,  and 
the  boy  will  soon  begin  to  yawn.  I  shall  send  some  boys  to  the 
carpenter,  too.  That  is  my  new  plan.  A  small  schoolhouse, 
where  we  teach  mainly  the  primary  studies  out  of  books;  but  all 
around,  real  shops  and  farms  where  the  boys  can  work  and  earn 
money,  and  yet  where  I  can  have  some  control,  and  so  inject 
little  by  little  new  methods,  new  tools  and  new  machines  into  the 
work  of  the  neighborhood.  I  want  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  girls.  There  are  some  peasant  women  who  are  good  cooks, 
and  others  who  do  fine  sewing  and  weaving.  They  must  be 
teachers  for  our  girls. 

"I  want  to  dig  the  treasures  not  only  out  of  the  present  here 
but  out  of  the  deep  buried  past.  This  neighborhood  is  a  wonder- 
ful place  for  a  teacher  of  real  history.  It  was  the  very  heart  and 
center  of  our  early  Russian  life.  Wherever  you  dig  you  find 
old  relics.  I  made  a  little  start  at  such  work.  In  certain  places 
I  knew  about,  I  used  to  dig  with  the  children.  How  hard  they 
would  dig !  It  was  an  adventure !  Some  days  we  would  work 
far  into  the  twilight.  Bones  and  weapons,  strange  old  tools,  came 
out  of  the  earth  to  reveal  to  us  the  life  of  the  past.  With  these 
we  started  a  museum.  And  I  mean  to  start  another  one  now, 
combined  with  a  village  library.  Here,  as  they  learn  to  dig  in 
the  ground,  so  too  they  will  learn  to  dig  in  books,  for  the  real  big 
treasures  of  the  past.  A  teacher  must  be  always  there,  whose  job 
it  shall  be  to  give  out  books  to  the  children  and  the  parents  alike. 
Many  village  libraries  have  been  started  in  Russia  of  late  years, 
but  most  of  them  simply  give  out  books  without  studying  the 
readers.  j\nd  this  is  a  stupid  waste.  The  teacher  should  find 
what  each  reader  wants,  what  kind  of  books  appeal  to  him  most; 
then  plan  a  course  to  suit  his  needs,  and  so  lead  him  slowly  along 
the  path — not  a  straight  but  a  very  crooked  path,  that  goes  wind- 
ing up  a  hillside.  For  this  is  education. 

"I  should  like  to  have  lectures  there  at  night,  and  classes 
for  the  parents;  and  cinema  pictures  every  week,  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  lands.  Our  peasants  should  learn  of  Amer- 
ica. This  is  a  most  important  point.  Every  school  should  teach 
English,  every  library  should  have  a  good  stock  of  English  and 
American  books,  to  offset  the  ones  that  the  Germans  keep  handing 
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out  as  gifts  to  us.  I  tell  you  their  agents  have  gone  about  for 
years  to  village  libraries  and  schools.  Those  fellows  are  zealots; 
they  work  day  and  night.  Have  you  no  such  zealots  in  your 
land?  Why  don't  you  send  them  over  here?  If  you  believe  in 
liberty  as  the  Germans  believe  in  their  devil's  Kultur,  you  will 
come  over  by  thpusands  and  prove  your  belief  by  the  things  you 
do.  You  had  a  great  man,  Lincoln.  You  should  make  his  story 
known  in  every  Russian  school  house.  Each  time  that  a  German 
speaks  of  his  Kaiser,  one  of  your  people  should  be  on  the  spot, 
to  say,  ( 

'  'Now,  brothers,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  great  American  peasant. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  his  name/ 

"But  stories  will  not  be  enough.  It  is  practical  work  we 
need.  There  is  no  use  in  preaching  to  these  Russian  peasants. 
You  must  prove  to  them  by  actual  deeds  what  progress  and  real 
science  can  do  for  their  farms  and  villages." 

The  school  teacher  in  his  various  talks  emphasized  especially 
the  need  for  a  more  practical  education  in  Russia,  scoring  very 
severely  the  present  system  which  although  it  might  be  of  some 
value  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  is  of  little  help  to  the  peasants 
in  the  smaller  places.  The  teacher  in  supporting  his  views  quoted 
a  peasant  who  very  strongly  opposed  sending  his  children  to 
school — "Our  teacher  reads  out  of  a  book  about  how  the  dear 
little  puppy  dog  died  and  with  this  fine  knowledge  she  sends  out  a 
boy  to  begin  his  life  on  a  farm."  The  teacher  pointed  out  very 
clearly  the  need  for  selling  to  the  peasants  a  practical  educa- 
tional system  so  that  their  support  and  cooperation  can  be  se- 
cured in  its  establishment. 

"In  the  meantime,  in  the  villages  we  must  prove  to  the 
peasants  the  value  of  schools.  The  school  I  shall  build  will  be 
very  small.  No  more  help  from  the  government — I  shall  build 
it  at  my  own  expense;  and  so  I  shall  have  the  freedom  I  need 
to  make  it  exactly  what  I  want.  The  wall  space  will  be  wholly 
free  from  portraits  of  benefactors.  Instead  of  their  dull  faces, 
we  shall  have  maps  of  America  and  other  foreign  countries,  and 
pictures  of  fine  model  farms. 

"For  our  school  farm,  we  shall  begin  by  draining  the  swamp 
in  the  hollow.  I  shall  do  this  myself  with  the  help  of  the  boys. 
Next  we  shall  clear  the  field  of  stones,  and  crush  them  up  in  a 
machine  and  fill  the  mud  holes  in  the  road.  Then  we  shall  plo\v 
and  harrow  well;  and  after  we  have  sowed  the  field,  we  shall 
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start  a  vegetable  garden.  Later  on,  an  orchard.  We  must  have 
some  beehives,  too;  and  as  soon  as  we  get  time,  I  want  to  begin 
breeding  fish  in  the  river.  We  must  have  many  kinds  of  work— 
for  the  child  needs  variety.  To  pull  tough  weeds  in  a  garden 
all  day  is  enough  to  kill  his  soul.  We  must  have  various  kinds 
of  jobs,  and  the  child  must  be  left  to  choose  the  ones  that  in- 
terest him  most.  But  at  the  same  time  he  must  be  shown  that 
there  is  some  work  which  nobody  likes,  and  yet  it  is  work  that 
must  be  done,  and  in  this  each  must  bear  his  share.  In  brief, 
we  must  teach  them  to  work  in  common,  so  that  later  as  men  and 
women  they  shall  have  deep  in  their  souls  the  habit  of  true  co- 
operation. For  this  is  what  the  neighborhood  needs." 

After  outlining  his  plans  for  a  farm  school  the  teacher  sug- 
gested that  the  school  farm  be  made  part  of  the  large  cooperative 
farm  scheme  of  Tarasov.  In  this  way  the  children  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  efficient  in  the  use  of  farm  tractors  and 
machines  and  by  their  labor  could  contribute  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  success  of  the  scheme.  It  would  also  give  the  children  an 
opportunity  to  study  farm  accounting  as  it  would  be  necessary  for 
a  very  careful  record  to  be  kept  of  the  contribution  of  each  to  the 
general  farm  scheme  and  their  share  of  its  profits.  Mr.  Poole 
became  very  enthusiastic  over  this  plan  and  in  leaving  the  village 
promised  to  help  in  securing  the  necessary  machines  and  equip- 
ment from  America. 

There  is  in  the  cooperative  spirit  of  this  Russian  village  a 
real  inspiration  to  us  in  our  community  service  work  and  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  community  solidarity. 


The  Remaking  of  Village  Life 

All  that  other  countries  have  done  along  the  line  of  com- 
munity service  and  cooperative  enterprises  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
intense  interest  at  just  this  time  when  the  Community  Service  pro- 
gram is  in  the  making.  Some  of  the  country  villages  of  European 
countries  have  for  many  years  maintained  centers,  features  of 
which  will  be  incorporated  in  our  own  community  centers.  Amer- 
ica has  much  to  learn  from  these  villages  in  developing  its  own 
community  life. 

In  The  Remaking  of  Village  Life,  published  in  The  Living 
Age,  tells  how  some  of  the  problems  of  village  life  in  Denmark 
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have  been  solved  through  cooperative  effort  and  through  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  for  self-expression. 

"Of  the  countries  I  know,  Denmark  is  certainly  the  one  that 
has  solved  the  village  life  problem  most  satisfactorily.  There  the 
average  villager  is  just  as  alert  intellectually,  as  keenly  interested 
in  what  is  going  on  at  home  and  abroad,  as  eager  for  the  latest 
news,  as  the  average  townsman.  When  cheap  science  primers 
were  first  pubished  in  Danish,  there  was  a  greater  demand  for 
them  in  rural  districts  than  in  towns.  It  is  in  villages  more  often 
than  not  that  parliamentary  candidates  are  asked  the  most  search- 
ing questions;  and  it  is  village  constituents  who  keep  the  strictest 
watch  over  Folketing  doings;  and  when  things  go  wrong,  call 
Ministers  to  account  most  promptly.  I  was  never  in  a  Danish 
cottage  where  I  did  not  find  both  newspapers  and  books;  and  I 
never  came  across  a  Danish  peasant,  who  did  not  know  more 
about  England  and  her  colonies  than  any  English  agricultural  la- 
borers I  have  ever  met.  Again  and  again,  when  in  rural  Denmark 
during  the  Boer  War,  I  was  amazed  at  the  questions  I  was  asked 
as  to  its  whys  and  wherefores;  I  was  amazed,  too,  by  being  told 
by  a  poor  old  woman,  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  had  he  been  alive, 
would  never  have  allowed  such  a  war  to  be  waged.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  science  and  politics  that  these  peasants  are  interested;  they 
are  also  keenly  interested  in  history  and  literature,  especially  in 
their  own  folklore,  more  interested,  indeed,  than  townspople. 
And  in  this  there  is  nothing  extraordinary;  for,  practically,  they 
have  the  same  opportunities  as  townspeople  for  reading,  learning, 
studying,  and  they  have  more  leisure  than  the  average  townsman 
has  to  turn  these  opportunities  to  account. 

"In  almost  every  Danish  village  there  is  a  meeting  house  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  village,  and  managed  by  a  committee 
of  the  villagers,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  village.  This  house  is 
the  social  center  of  the  village,  the  place  where  men  and  women 
alike  turn  their  steps  instinctively  when  in  quest  of  a  change, 
a  rest,  something  to  read,  someone  to  talk  with,  someone  to  listen 
while  they  talk.  It  varies  according  to  the  size  and  wealth  of  the 
village;  in  some  places  it  is  a  fine  building;  in  others  it  is  merely 
an  old  cottage  or  barn  that  has  been  turned  into  a  house.  No 
matter  how  poor  it  may  be,  however,  it  has  always  a  hall,  i.  e., 
a  well-lighted,  comfortable  room,  large  enough  to  hold  seats  for 
all  the  adult  villagers.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  there  is  generally 
a  platform ;  and  at  the  other  there  is  always  a  space  reserved  as  a 
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reading  room  and  library,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  in  the  house  a 
separate  reading  room.  For  in  Denmark  no  self-respecting  vil- 
lage community  would  ever  dream  of  being  without  some  place 
where  not  only  daily  papers  but  weekly  and  monthly  reviews,  as 
well  as  books,  may  be  read.  Not  that  the  villagers  are  dependent 
on  libraries  for  their  reading.  Even  the  very  poor  among  them 
often  combine  to  subscribe  for  a  journal,  or  buy  a  book  which 
they  each  read  in  turn. 

"In  a  well-managed  village,  the  meeting  house  is  always  a  busy 
place.  There  one  night  at  least  every  week  in  winter  the  young 
men  meet  together  for  physical  culture.  They  have  their  unpaid 
Sandow,  and  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training.  There  also 
one  night  old  and  young  alike  meet  together  to  hear  a  lecture. 
About  twice  a  month  a  grand  debate  is  held,  the  debaters  being 
the  villagers  themselves,  helped  out  by  University  students,  per- 
haps. Twice  a  month  too,  there  is  a  concert;  while  from  time  to 
time  there  are  private  theatricals,  social  evenings,  and  even  dances. 

"Sometimes  the  lecturers  are  paid,  but  very  rarely ;  for  they  are 
as  a  rule  either  professors,  students  or  politicians,  and  they  make 
it  part  of  their  regular  work  to  lecture  in  villages  gratis.  In  some 
districts  there  is  a  committee,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  see  that  all 
the  villages  are  well  supplied  with  lectures. 

"It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find,  in  quite  a  little  village,  a  politi- 
cal club  solemnly  watching  over  the  government  and  sending  them 
messages  of  praise  or  warning;  a  rifle  club,  too,  the  members  of 
which  spend  their  leisure  practicing  shooting  that  they  may  the 
better  defend  their  country.  Then  almost  everywhere  there  is 
an  agricultural  society ;  and  its  members  meet  together  to  talk  over 
the  different  ways  of  working  land,  and  discuss  new  methods. 
Attached  to  the  agricultural  society  there  is  often  a  cooperative 
society,  through  which  the  villages  buy  their  supplies  and  sell 
their  produce.  All  these  societies  are  in  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment for  Agriculture,  which  keeps  them  informed  as  to  the  results 
of  the  latest  experiments  in  scientific  land  culture,  and  sends  its 
officials  down  to  make  things  clear  to  them. 

"Meeting  houses,  clubs,  and  societies  would  undoubtedly  do  fine 
work  in  Danish  villages,  even  if  they  stood  alone;  but  what  gives 
special  value  to  them  is  that  behind  them  are  peasants'  high 
schools  as  well  as  agricultural  colleges.  In  Denmark,  where  the 
whole  population  is  only  some  three  millions,  there  are  seventy-five 
peasants'  high  schools,  i.  e.  colleges  where  not  only  peasant  farm- 
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ers,  but  agricultural  laborers  go  in  winter  to  study  history,  litera- 
ture, political  economy,  hygiene,  and  many  things  besides.  Every 
year  some  ten  thousand  students,  a  good  third  of  whom  are  agri- 
cultural laborers,  spend  the  'dead'  months  in  the  high  schools;  and 
they  all  spread  the  light  when  they  are  back  in  their  villages,  for 
they  try,  by  lecturing  and  leading  debates,  to  teach  their  comrades 
what  the  school  professors  have  taught  them.  Debates  play  a 
great  role  in  Denmark.  They  are  an  unfailing  source  of  delight 
to  many  of  the  peasants  among  whom  they  do  a  wonderful  work, 
not  only  brightening  their  wits,  but  keeping  alive  their  interest  in 
things  outside  their  village.  And  debates  do  not  cost  a  penny,  it 
must  be  noted,  while  even  high  schools  cost  very  little.  Most  of 
them,  indeed,  manage  to  support  themselves  with  the  help  of 
the  government  grant  of  two  pounds  per  student.  For  admission 
is  not  gratis :  before  he  goes  there  for  a  winter  course,  every 
student  must  by  hook  or  crook  save  eight  pounds  wherewith  to 
pay  for  his  board,  lodging  and  tuition.  And  this  he  can  do,  if 
•  he  be  thrifty;  for  the  Danish  peasants  are  not  only  "the  most 
enlightened  peasants  in  Europe,"  as  Bjornsen  declares,  they  are 
also  the  most  prosperous.  Among  them  there  are  no  signs  of 
poverty ;  on  the  contrary  they  all  look  well  fed ;  and,  so  far  as 
an  outsider  can  judge,  the  great  mass  of  them  live  in  comfort. 
And  all  because  they  are  experts  in  agriculture;  for  the  soil  in 
Denmark  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  nor  has  the  climate. 

"Needless  to  say,  village  life  in  Denmark  was  not  always  as  it 
is  today,  nor  were  Danish  peasants  as  they  are.  They,  indeed, 
within  living  memory,  did  not  differ  markedly  from  English  agri- 
cultural laborers.  Curiously  enough,  they  owe  their  present  well- 
being,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  past  misfortunes.  The  loss 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  coming  as  it  did  after  the  loss  of  their 
fleet  to  England,  and  their  disastrous  war  in  '48,  was  a  terrible 
blow  for  the  whole  nation,  one  that  stunned  townsfolk  and  country 
folk  alike ;  for  it  seemed  to  them  the  beginning  of  the  end,  proof 
that  Denmark  was  doomed.  And  doomed  she  might  have  been, 
had  not  a  band  of  fervent  patriots  thrown  themselves  heart  and 
soul,  as  the  veriest  Crusaders,  into  the  task  of  saving  her. 
They  revived  the  great  work  Bishop  Grundtvig  had  started  after 
the  war  against  England,  going  through  the  land  from  end  to  end, 
appealing  with  passionate  force  to  their  countrymen  to  rouse  them- 
selves from  the  fatalistic  apathy  into  which,  in  their  despair,  they 
were  sinking;  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  against  the  demoralization  by 
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which  they  were  beset.  The  result  was  a  great  national  revival, 
class  was  drawn  nearer  to  class  than  ever  before;  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood  sprang  up,  a  feeling  that  in  this,  their  hour  of  trial, 
they  must  all  work  together,  must  each,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
give  a  helping  hand  to  his  fellows,  give  it  first  of  all  to  the 
peasants,  as  it  was  they  who  needed  it  most. 

"There  was  great  misery  in  rural  districts  at  the  time;  for 
much  of  the  land  was  badly  worked  as  well  as  poor;  and  the 
peasants  had  heavier  burdens  than  they  could  bear,  depressed 
and  demoralized  as  they  were.  The  Crusaders,  therefore,  set  to 
work  at  once  to  teach  them  how  to  farm  it  profitably,  seeing  to  it 
the  while  that  the  terms  on  which  they  held  it  were  bettered. 
Experts  in  agriculture  went  about  from  village  to  village,  lectur- 
ing, holding  demonstrations,  teaching  scientific  methods  of  farm- 
ing, helping  the  farmers  to  form  cooperative  societies  for  buying 
and  selling,  and  to  work  in  cooperation  with  one  another.  As  time 
passed  the  government  joined  in  the  work ;  agricultural  colleges 
and  itinerant  schools  were  organized ;  and  a  thoroughly  good  edu- 
cation in  their  calling  was  brought  within  the  reach,  not  only  of 
peasant  farmers,  but  of  laborers. 

"Meanwhile  the  Crusaders  were  keenly  alive  to  the  fact,  that, 
as  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  material  prosperity  was  not 
in  itself  enough  to  render  his  life  worth  living.  And  the  lives 
of  each  one  of  these  peasants  must  be  rendered  worth  living  if 
he  were  ever  to  escape  from  his  slough  of  despond,  ever  to  face 
the  world  cheerily  and  became  a  useful  citizen,  able  to  do  good 
work  for  his  country  as  well  as  himself.  This  was  a  point 
on  which  they  all  agreed,  and  there  were  men  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  among  them.  While  some  of  them  were  at  work  teach- 
ing the  peasant  how  to  farm  that  he  might  live  in  comfort,  others 
were,  therefore,  striving  to  bring  pleasure  within  his  reach  and 
put  him  in  the  way  of  enjoying  his  life;  while  others  were  again 
trying  to  inspire  him  with  the  wish  to  turn  his  life  to  good  ac- 
count. Famous  divines  preached  eloquent  sermons  in  little  village 
churches;  great  statesmen  gave  stirring  addresses  on  village 
greens;  and  in  old  barns  artists  of  renown  took  part  in  concerts 
and  plays,  recited  patriotic  poems,  and  told  thrilling  tales  of  the 
heroic  deeds  Danes  had  done  in  bygone  days,  and  might  do  in  days 
to  come.  Soon  there  was  something  or  other  going  on,  one  day 
at  least  every  week,  in  almost  every  village;  something  which  not 
only  gave  the  villagers  delight,  and  thus  helped  them  to  shake  off 
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their  despondency,  but  which  set  them  a-thinking,  and  thus  made 
for  education  as  well  as  pleasure.  Before  long  they  began  to- 
read,  to  clamor  for  books,  to  question  the  lecturers,  and  join  in 
the  debates.  They  began,  too,  to  build  or  rent  meeting  houses 
for  themselves,  and  organize  book  supplies,  libraries;  and  then 
the  battle  was  won.  All  that  was  needed  was  time  for  life  in 
Danish  villages  to  become  what  it  is,  and  Danish  peasants  to  be- 
come as  they  are. 

"Now,  if  the  Danes,  after  a  terrible  defeat,  could  do  all  that 
to  better  the  lot  of  those  who  live  in  their  villages,  surely  we, 
after  a  great  victory,  might  do  something  to  better  the  lot  of  those 
who  live  in  ours.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  do  something,  and  at 
once,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  villagers  who  went  to  the  war, 
and  helped  to  win  for  us  our  victory.  For  their  sake  we  ought  to 
see  to  it,  that,  in  every  village,  there  is  at  least  a  meeting  house 
of  some  sort,  a  place  where  they  can  spend  their  evenings  in 
decent  comfort.  Such  a  place  would  cost  little  and  would  mean 
so  much  to  many  of  them.  No  better  thank-offering  than  a  meet- 
ing house  could  be  given  to  the  men  who  went  forth  from  their 
villages  to  fight  for  us,  and  are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  again  in 
their  old  homes ;  nor  could  a  better  memorial  than  a  meeting  house 
be  raised  to  those  who  went  forth,  but  will  never  return." 


Suggestions  for  Country  Plays  and  Pageants* 

CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY,   National  War   Camp  Community 
Service,  New  York  City 

COUNTRY  PLAYS 

Country  plays  should  be  about  the  things  in  which  country 
people  are  interested,  about  what  they  like  and  know.  They 
should  also  be  simple  and  easy  to  produce.  Above  all,  if  possible, 
they  should  be  of  such  quality  that  a  certain  amount  of  repeti- 
tion will  not  stale  them.  Furthermore,  they  should  bring  some- 
thing into  country  living,  widen  its  horizon  and  lend  inspiration. 

It  is  often  not  feasible  to  begin  with  the  very  best.  This, 
as  in  the  case  of  army  camps,  can  be  reached  only  by  gradations. 
Very  often  a  lively  farce  that  does  not  claim  much  literary  quality 


*  Prepared  for  the  National  Country  Life  Conference,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 
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is  the  best  thing  to  begin  with.  A  good  comedy  can  be  taken 
next  such  as  Yeates'  Pot  of  Broth  or  L,ady  Gregory's  Workhouse 
Ward.  Then  a  more  serious  play  can  be  taken  for  the  next 
offering.  This  holds  true  of  plays  for  children  as  well  as 
for  adults. 

It  is  well  in  working  up  country  plays  to  try  to  act  the  plays  in 
other  communities  than  the  ones  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended. 

In  giving  plays  in  the  country,  the  country  poor  farm  and 
the  country  orphanage  are  very  often  neglected;  yet  these  are 
the  very  people  for  whom  the  joy  of  seeing  a  play  would  mean 
more  than  to  almost  any  others. 

May  Day  needs  greater  emphasis  in  the  country.  The  custom 
of  hanging  May  baskets  on  neighbors'  doors  should  be  revived. 

Something  more  than  fire-works  and  speeches  should  be 
arranged  for  Fourth  of  July.  This  is  the  time  when  community 
singing  and  community  drama  should  be  worked  into  a  festival 
or  pageant. 

But,  important  as  Fourth  of  July  is  in  any  country  commun- 
ity, the  country  fair  is  even  more  important.  Here,  if  any  sense 
of  beauty  is  to  be  developed  in  the  community,  the  outdoor  play 
or  pageant,  or  possibly,  the  indoor  pageant,  should  be  made  part 
of  the  day's  entertainment.  If  possible  this  play  or  pageant  should 
deal  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  with  flowers,  or  it  may  be  that  a 
simple  agricultural  pageant  could  be  worked  up  about  the  story 
of  Proserpine.  The  pageant  given  in  connection  with  a  country 
fair  at  Amenia,  New  York,  proved  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  fair. 

Christmas  celebrations  should  also  be  worked  up.  There 
should  be  a  community  Christmas  tree  with  carols  and  a  commun- 
ity entertainment  in  the  town  hall.  In  prairie  towns  where  no 
trees  can  be  had  the  custom  of  burning  the  Yule  Log  out-of-doors 
should  be  revived.  Community  singing  and  community  drama 
can  often  be  brought  into  closer  accord.  For  instance,  a  produc- 
tion of  Hiawatha,  can  use  Coleridge-Taylor's  Hiawatha  cantata 
as  part  of  its  work. 

Wider  use  should  be  made  of  the  porticos  of  town  halls  and 
other  public  buildings  in  villages,  as  places  in  which  to  stage 
simple  outdoor  plays. 

The  wisest  thing  that  can  be  done  by  any  country  commun- 
ity is  to  plan  a  program  a  year  in  advance  and  then  stick  to  it. 
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Such  a  program  in  advance  has  been  most  successfully  carried 
out  in  Bennington,  Vermont. 

RURAL  PAGEANTS 

A  Historical  Pageant  is  one  of  the  most  useful  forms  of 
drama  for  the  country ;  first,  because  it  uses  people  of  all  ages ; 
secondly  because  its  group  work  banishes  self-consciousness; 
thirdly,  because  taking  costumes  from  trunks  in  attics  gives  people 
a  feeling  of  reality.  They  are  dealing  with  what  they  know,  with 
something  definitely  relating  to  the  life  about  them. 

Pageantry  is  the  drama  of  numbers,  and  as  most  country 
districts  are  sparsely  settled  one  of  the  problems  of  country 
pageantry  is  to  make  a  few  people  seem  as  many  as  possible. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  having  the  first  scenes  in  a  pageant 
have  but  few  characters,  saving  the  most  for  the  last  scene. 

Wherever  possible,  several  villages  should  unite  in  giving  a 
rural  pageant,  each  village  taking  an  episode  as  was  done  in 
Amenia,  New  York,  and  in  Thetford,  Vermont,  and  as  was 
planned  for  several  Western  communities  such  as  Fox  River 
Valley. 

It  is  difficult  to  work  up  a  good  local  country  pageant  unless 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  the  community  will  finance  it,  because  a 
pageant-dramatist  is  needed  to  write  it,  and  an  artist  of  this  type 
must  be  adequately  paid.  Perhaps  in  time  to  come  agricultural 
colleges  can  supply  this  lack  by  having  courses  in  pageantry 
which  will  teach  people  how  to  develop  the  historical  drama  of 
their  section. 

Pageants  that  have  been  prepared  in  advance  dealing  with 
some  well  known  national  theme  are  good  for  country  districts. 
Such  a  pageant  as  Miss  Nina  B.  L,ambkin's  America  Yesterday 
and  Today  will  prove  useful  along  these  lines.  Hiawatha  while 
not  strictly  a  pageant,  uses  a  great  number  of  people  and  has 
mythical  and  historical  significance  that  make  it  very  well 
worth  while. 

A  pageant  can  be  worked  up  the  winter  before  it  is  produced, 
thus  giving  everyone  something  to  do  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
People  can  study  the  sources  from  which  the  pageant  originated; 
can  memorize  their  parts;  can  plan  their  costumes;  can  rehearse 
the  pageant  music  and  the  pageant  chorus.  The  pageant  itself 
should  not  be  rehearsed  until  just  before  it  is  needed,  as  this 
stales  it. 
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Where  villages  unite  in  giving  a  pageant,  each  village  can 
rehearse  its  own  episode,  and  the  final  rehearsal  of  the  whole 
pageant  need  not  take  place  until  just  before  the  pageant  is  given. 

All  rehearsals,  unless  there  is  a  very  large  town  hall  avail- 
able, should  take  place  outdoors.  Amateurs  never  seem  to  get 
over  the  effect  of  rehearsing  a  scene  in  too  small  a  space.  If 
they  rehearse  in  a  cramped  hall  to  begin  with,  when  they  get  out 
of  doors  they  still  tend  to  huddle  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
The  sense  of  space,  pageant  picture  and  pageant  grouping  are 
utterly  lost. 

RURAL  DRAMA  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

One  of  the  best  and  least  expensive  bibliographies  on  dramat- 
ics, festivals,  pageants,  rural  recreation,  games,  athletics,  stories 
and  folk-dancing  is  contained  in: 

Sources  of  Information  on  Plays  and  Recreation  by  Lee  F. 
Hanmer  and  Howard  R.  Knight.  Published  by  the  Department 
of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street. 
New  York  City 

Complete  list  of  plays,  pageants  and  operettas  for  young 
people,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  songs,  dances,  carols,  costumes 
and  community  programs  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  May  Day 
and  Fourth  of  July  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City 

PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner  by  Mar j one  Benton  Cook. 
Seven  boys  and  three  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years.  Simple 
setting.  Pilgrim  costumes.  Plays  twenty-five  minutes.  Can  be 
ordered  from  the  Drama  League  Book  Shop,  7  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  City.  Price,  25^ 

Mother  Goose's  Christmas  Visit  by  Edith  T.  Langley  is  a 
Christmas  play  with  a  few  songs  introduced.  The  words  and 
music  of  these  songs  are  included  with  the  play.  The  characters 
are  the  familiar  Mother  Goose  characters.  There  are  five  boys 
and  seven  girls.  The  costumes  are  simple.  The  play  lasts  twenty 
minutes.  It  is  good  for  rural  communities,  where  all  the  Mother 
Goose  characters  will  be  readily  recognized.  Published  by  Samuel 
French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price,  25# 

Jingle  Bells  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  is  an  excellent  Christ- 
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mas  operetta  in  two  scenes,  playing  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  characters  include  Santa  Claus  and  Dame  Claus  and  their 
eight  children.  The  lines  are  jolly  and  the  music  has  swing. 
It  is  published  by  Charles  Ditson  &  Co.,  8  East  34th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Price,  404 

The  Enchanted  Garden  by  C.  D.  Mackay  can  be  acted  in- 
doors or  out-of-doors  as  a  May  Day  play  or  a  June  graduation 
play.  Most  of  the  characters  are  flowers.  There  are  also  bee, 
butterfly  and  will-o'-the-wisp.  There  are  ten  characters.  Boys 
and  girls  can  be  used  interchangeably.  As  many  other  children 
as  desired  can  be  introduced  as  extra  flowers  or  attendants  of 
the  queen.  With  a  dance  or  two  it  plays  about  forty-five  min- 
utes. Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  St.,  New  York 
City.  Price,  25^ 

The  Garden  Drama  by  Frances  Shaw  is  a  jolly  play  wherein 
all  the  characters  are  vegetables.  As  this  play  is  privately 
printed  copies  of  it  can  only  be  obtained  through  correspondence 
with  the  Educational  Dramatic  League,  105  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

PLAYS  FOR  GIRLS  ONLY 

Six  Cups  of  Chocolate,  published  by  Harper  Brothers,  Frank- 
lin Square,  New  York  City.  Price,  25 #.  This  has  proved  to  be 
a  very  popular  one-act  play  for  6  girls.  It  has  no  pretentions  to 
literary  quality  but  the  lines  are  bright  and  unstilted.  It  re- 
quires every  day  costumes  and  an  interior  setting. 

The  Burglar  by  Margaret  Cameron  rs  published  by  Samuel 
French,  28  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City.  Price,  254.  This 
is  a  play  in  which  five  girls  may  take  part.  They  should  be  of 
high  school  age.  The  "burglar,"  who  causes  much  excitement, 
turns  out  to  be  the  cat.  This  is  a  good  farce. 

Aunt  Maggie's  Wul  by  Elizabeth  Gale  is  published  by  Sam- 
uel French,  28  West  38th  Str.,  New  York  City.  Price,  25#. 
This  is  a  play  in  three  short  acts.  It  has  ten  female  characters 
which  can  be  played  by  girls  of  high  school  age.  The  theme  is 
the  test  of  a  young  girl's  housekeeping  ability.  There  are  many 
amusing  situations. 

The  Farmerette  by  Emma  G.  Whiting  is  published  by  Walter 
H.  Baker  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  There  are 
seven  girls  in  the  cast  of  this  play  which  holds  the  interest  and 
is  easily  produced.  It  is  in  three  short  scenes. 
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PLAYS  FOR  FARMERS'  WIVES 

The  Girls  by  Mabel  H.  Crane  is  published  by  Samuel  French, 
28  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City.  Price,  25#.  There  are  nine 
female  characters  in  this  one-act  play.  It  is  especially  suitable 
for  older  women,  as  the  "girls"  arc  middle-aged  women  who  have 
a  reunion  after  many  years'  separation. 

The  Old  Peabody  Pew  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Joint 
Owners  in  Spain  by  Alice  Brown  are  listed  under  Special  Plays 
with  a  Royalty. 

Fashion  Review  down  Petticoat  Lane  is  a  pantomine  with 
music  that  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  "album"  idea.  It 
requires  a  cast  of  thirty  women  and  girls.  It  shows  fashions 
from  the  Indian  time  to  the  present,  and  should  send  people  to 
their  attic  for  costumes.  It  can  be  inexpensively  arranged. 
Camp  Fire  Girls  or  Girl  Scouts  can  be  the  Indians.  Music  and 
costumes  fully  suggested.  This  play  can  be  ordered  from  the 
Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price, 
25«! 

PLAYS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Between  Two  Lives,  a  Drama  of  the  Passing  of  the  Old  and 
the  Coming  of  the  New  in  Rural  Life  by  Charles  William  Bur- 
kett  is  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  Price,  50#.  No  better  play  for  a  rural  community 
than  this  is  could  be  imagined.  It  is  in  three  acts  with  simple 
interior  scenes.  There  are  eight  men  and  six  women  in  the 
cast.  The  play  has  lively  action,  bright  lines  and  is  packed  full 
of  rural  wisdom.  It  has  already  had  at  least  a  hundred  produc- 
tions in  rural  communities  and  always  proves  immensely  popular. 

The  Depot  Lunch  Counter  is  published  by  Samuel  French, 
28  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City.  Price,  25#.  This  is  a  roaring 
farce  with  a  cast  of  characters  which  can  be  subtracted  from  or 
added  to  at  will,  since  there  are  always  people  coming  and  going 
in  a  depot.  This  play  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  literary  dis- 
tinction but  it  can  bring  people  together  and  give  them  a  good 
laugh.  It  is  essentially  the  type  of  play  which  causes  people  to 
want  to  get  together  and  see  another  play,  and  for  this  reason  it 
can  be  used  as  a  dramatic  stepping  stone. 

PAGEANTS 

America  Yesterday  and  Today  by  Nina  B.  Lambkin  is  pub- 
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lished  by  T.  S.  Dennison  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Price,  75#.  Or  it  can 
be  ordered  from  the  Drama  League  Book  Shop.  7  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York  City  for  the  same  sum.  This  is  a  pageant  applic- 
able to  any  community.  It  is  in  three  episodes,  and  plays  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  The  first  episode  shows  the  Spirit  of 
Indian  Days,  the  second  episode  shows  the  Spirit  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  the  third  episode  shows  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism.  The 
pageant  is  flexible  in  its  cast.  From  seventy-five  to  five  hundred 
people  can  be  used  according  to  what  is  desired.  These  charac- 
ters of  CQurse  include  men,  women  and  children.  There  are  very 
clear  stage  directions  and  pictures  that  will  be  a  help  to  any 
amateur  producer.  There  are  also  plain  directions  for  dances 
and  drills.  The  dialogue  is  simple  and  easy  to  learn.  Besides  the 
main  characters,  such  as  Indians  and  Pioneers,  there  are  sym- 
bolic characters,  such  as  The  Little  Town  Spirit  and  Rural  Inter- 
ests. Both  these  characters  lead  groups  that  have  a  distinct 
bearing  on  farm  life.  This  is  essentially  a  pageant  that  will 
be  useful  to  a  rural  community. 

A  Pageant  of  Independence  Day  by  Thomas  Wood  Stevens 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Drama  League  Book  Shop,  7  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Price,  75#.  This  pageant  is  far 
superior  in  literary  workmanship  to  the  pageant  above  mentioned, 
but  it  is  only  adaptable  to  rural  communities  that  can  furnish  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  and  adequate  costumes.  From 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  people  can  take  part  in  it. 
The  scenes  cover  the  period  of  American  History  from  Indian 
Days  to  the  present  time.  The  pageant  is  a  very  fine  one,  and 
for  communities  that  can  stage  it  adequately,  should  be  a  great 
success. 

Hiawatha  by  Florence  Holbrook  is  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  15^.  This  is  really  a  play 
which  can  be  built  into  a  pageant  because  as  many  Indians  as 
desired  can  be  added  to  the  cast.  It  will  take  a  cast  of  at  least 
thirty-five  'to  make  it  truly  effective.  Its  original  cast  has  nine 
boys,  three  girls  and  "extras."  In  order  to  add  Indian  dances  to 
it  Marie  Ruef  Hofer's  Harvest  Festival  should  be  purchased.  It 
is  published  by  the  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  64  East  Van  Buren 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  Price  SCtyf.  This  has  some  splendid  dances,  and 
itself  would  make  a  very  good  pageant  for  a  country  fair,  where 
it  could  be  acted  on  the  floor  of  a  hall.  For  the  Hiawatha  pag- 
eant Camp  Fire  Girl  costumes  can  be  utilized  as  well  as  Boy 
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Scout  costumes  to  which  Indian  fringe  can  be  basted  for  the 
time  being.  An  Indian  pageant  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  give 
because  its  costumes  are  so  inexpensive. 

SPECIAI,  PLAYS  WITH  A  ROYALTY 

For  all  of  these  plays  there  is  a  $5.00  royalty  for  each  pro- 
duction; but  the  plays  themselves  are  extremely  worth  while 
doing — more  so  than  the  average  play. 

Joint  Owners  in  Spain  by  Alice  Brown  is  published  by 
Walter  Baker  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  25tf. 
This  is  a  one-act  play  with  four  female  characters.  Simple  in- 
terior setting.  It  is  touching  and  charming  and  teaches  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  have  to  live  in  an  old  ladies'  home. 
Royalty,  $5.00 

The  Loving  Cup  by  Alice  Brown  is  published  by  Walter 
Baker  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  25^ 
This  is  a  play  in  one  act  which  can  be  given  either  indoors  or 
out-of-doors  since  the  scene  is  a  country  picnic.  It  is  a  play 
that  could  be  acted  with  special  ease  in  a  rural  community.  It 
has  four  men  and  nine  women  and  as  many  other  characters — 
men,  women  and  children — as  desired.  It  shows  that  kindness 
in  any  rural  community  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  essential 
things.  The  play  has  humor  and  a  good  plot.  Royalty,  $5.00 

The  Old  Peabody  Pew  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins  is  pub- 
lished by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Price,  25^f.  It  is  in  two  acts  and  has  one  male  and  eight  female 
characters.  It  is  ideal  for  production  in  a  town  hall  or  in  a 
church.  It  was  first  acted  in  an  old  church  in  Hollis,  Maine.  It 
plays  a  full  evening,  has  a  gentle  romance  running  through  it 
and  has  old  fashioned  costumes  such  as  can  be  found  in  any 
rural  attic.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  the  lines  and  it  is 
always  enjoyed  by  country  people.  Royalty,  $5.00 

For  Yeats'  Pot  of  Broth  and  Lady  Gregory's  Workhouse  Ward 
address  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Roots 

JOSEPH  LEE,  President  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

The  object  of  Community  Service  is  to  make  things  grow; 
and  a  condition  of  growth  is  roots.     The  soil  in  which  community 
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expression  can  become  rooted  is  made  of  two  ingredients,  the 
human  instincts  and  permanent  social  institutions. 

For  children  it  is  fairly  easy  to  find  instinctive  expression  in 
the  form  of  play,  especially  for  younger  children.  A  playground 
for  small  children  is  almost  always  a  success.  But  as  people  get 
older  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  tendency  of  play  either 
to  cease  or  to  become  expert.  Especially  is  this  true  of  art.  I  do 
not  think  our  music  will  last  unless  it  is  carried  further  than  we 
have  yet  been  carrying  it  in  War  Camp  Community  Service,  or  is 
hitched  to  something  else.  We  ought  to  keep  on  with  the  com- 
munity singing  but  we  ought  also  to  have  it  lead  over,  for  the 
more  musical,  into  permanent  people's  choruses  which  will  be  able 
to  do  oratorio.  We  should  get  glee  clubs  started  in  every  school 
and  social  center.  We  should  promote  orchestras,  bands,  string 
quartets,  mandolin  clubs,  in  schools  and  settlements  and  centers. 
Real  musical  fanatics  must  be  turned  loose  who  will  start  com- 
munity Oberammergaus  like  Burette's  in  Concord. 

Community  singing  itself,  to  last,  must  be  hitched  to  our 
public  occasions,  pageants  and  anniversaries.  People  are  not 
frogs  to  just  yell  together  in  the  evening  as  a  permanent  method 
of  expression;  or  if  some  of  us  are  about  at  the  frog  stage  we 
yet  need  some  occasion — such  as  the  Spring  evening  is  to  the 
frogs — to  make  us  really  do  it. 

In  all  this  musical  development  the  school  must  learn  to 
take  the  lead  and  the  social  centers,  churches,  clubs  and  settle- 
ments must  help. 

If  we  could  set  free  the  existing  musical  talent  in  the  peo- 
ple we  should  have  the  gangs  singing  part  songs  on  the  street 
corners  (one  sometimes  hears  that  even  now)  and  real  music  in 
our  homes. 

What  is  true  of  music  is  true  of  other  arts.  People  either 
drop  their  sketching  or  do  it  better  than  most  of  them  ever  get 
a  chance  to  do.  Scholarships  for  higher  teaching  in  art  schools 
and  branch  art  museums  bringing  the  pictures  to  the  people  are 
among  the  things  we  ought  to  have. 

Our  libraries  should  have  poetic  contests  either  between  rival 
poets  with  their  own  productions  or  between  champions  of  famous 
poets  of  the  past.  Dramas  by  local  authors  should  be  tried  out  in 
the  small  theatres,  in  the  new  community  houses  or  in  the  schools. 

In  short  we  must  worship  the  Muses  more  devoutly  or  they 
will  fly  from  us  and  leave  us  as  sterile  as  before. 
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Boston's  Town  Room 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  places  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  which  has  an  altogether  new  and  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  every  American  community  today  is  the 
Town  Room  at  3  Joy  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  founded  by 
Joseph  Lee,  President  of  Community  Service. 

While  the  Town  Room  has  a  specifically  local  appeal  and  a 
powerful  local  influence  in  its  own  community,  the  record  of 
its  fourteen  years  of  dreaming  and  doing  points  to  the  fact  that 
its  civic  value  is  nation  wide  and  proves  that  upon  the  basis 
on  which  it  is  founded  any  community  in  the  country  might 
find  it  advantageous  to  build. 

The  Town  Room,  though  a  Boston  institution,  is  a  place  to 
which  all  people  of  every  city  may  write  or  come  to  secure 
assistance  in  community  undertakings.  If,  for  example,  a  com- 
munity is  to  put  up  a  new  bridge,  or  a  new  school,  town  hall  or 
library,  and  wants  photographs,  maps  and  plans,  the  material  is 
at  hand  at  the  Town  Room  and  available  without  charge  for 
the  use  of  building  committees.  There  are  too,  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  exhibits  and  photographs  of  fountains,  memorial 
tablets,  monuments,  new  electric  lights,  lamp  and  sign  posts, 
pavements,  curb  stones,  telegraph  and  trolley  poles — all  the 
various  kinds  of  street  furniture,  as  Mr.  Lee  has  called  it. 
The  Town  Room  will  furnish  information,  books,  magazines, 
and  newspaper  articles  on  school  grounds  and  exhibits,  on 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  landscape  gardening.  Anything 
touching  civic  betterment  is  the  concern  of  the  Town  Room, 
which  has  made  an  aggressive  campaign  against  hideous  bill- 
boards and  has  had  special  exhibitions  of  flowers,  ferns,  public 
buildings,  churches,  models  of  tenements,  open  air  schools 
and  exhibits  relating  to  public  health.  It  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  juvenile  court  legislation  and  with  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League  has  been  effective  in  putting  through  a  bill  for 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools  throughout  Massachusetts. 
It  has  used  its  influence  in  dealing  with  the  tramp  problem 
and  has  aided  many  towns  throughout  the  state  in  taking 
up  questions  of  public  relief  and  in  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity libraries. 

The  Town   Room   Library  of  more  than  three  thousand, 
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books  houses  the  library  of  the  Civic  League  and  as  well  the 
carefully  selected  sociological  library  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  together  with  a  number  of  other  small  special  libraries 
dealing  with  matters  of  educational,  civic  and  social  interest. 
There  is  a  special  library  of  Public  Health  and  all  books  are 
lent  freely  to  the  district  nurses  of  the  city  and  state  and  to  the 
local  hospitals. 

In  Mr.  Lee's  words: 

"The  Town  Room  must  be  made  a  place  where  all  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  an  enlightened,  conscious,  and  definite 
civic  purpose  is,  as  far  as  possible,  collected  or  suggested,  and 
where  the  people  who  most  represent  such  a  purpose  are 
brought  together  for  mutual  suggestion  and  inspiration.  It 
aims  to  be  the  central  or  metropolitan  church  of  local  or  special 
civic  or  improvements  association,  their  cathedral,  where  all 
their  members  are  at  home  as  each  is  at  home  in  his  own  par- 
ticular place  or  parish.  Come  in,  use  it,  and  treat  it  as  your 
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On  the  editorial  page  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press  for  March 
10,  1919,  appeared  the  following  letter: 

"I  am  a  young  lady  in  my  early  thirties,  have  average 
looks,  come  from  a  good  family  and  have  a  good  education. 

"I  came  to  Detroit  last  summer  to  accept  a  paying  position. 
I  have  been  rooming  and  boarding  with  a  private  family  who 
have  no  acquaintances  in  Detroit,  but  are  very  nice  people.  At 
home  I  was  active  in  our  small  town  social  affairs  and  en- 
joyed church  work.  I  was  organist  in  our  church  and  took 
active  part  in  our  Young  People's  meetings.  Since  coming  to 
Detroit  I  have  no  one  to  go  with,  so  I  have  not  been  inside  a 
church  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  at  most.  The  same  way 
with  other  things.  I  love  to  go  to  see  good  plays  and  the  won- 
derful musical  talent  that  has  been  in  Detroit  that  I  have  missed 
has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  me.  As  Mr.  B. —  (referring 
to  a  previous  letter)  said  of  himself,  'I  am  not  man  crazy*  for  if 
I  had  a  congenial  girl  friend  to  go  around  with  I  would  be 
happy  indeed.  I  had  a  girl  friend  and  her  companionship  was 
very  dear  to  me,  but  she  left  the  city  at  holiday  time  and  so  I 
have  felt  very  lonely  since. 
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"I  do  not  believe  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  fact  of  age  or 
that  Detroiters  are  exclusive.  It  is  that  in  the  mad  rush  of 
city  life  we  are  just  small  rafts  being  tossed  about.  It  must 
be  just  chance  or  propinquity  that  brings  us  together  in  a  com- 
panionship that  counts.  I  am  not  a  girl  to  indulge  in  the 
'blues/  ...  I  enjoy  reading  and  the  home  influence  here  and 
the  little  'homey*  tasks  I  can  do — for  after  all  I  believe  'con- 
tentment comes  from  within  and  not  from  without/  but  I 
really  would  like  more  of  the  'without/  " 

As  a  result  of  this  letter  there  was  brought  home  to  the 
Detroit  Recreation  Commission  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
meeting  places  in  the  city  which  provided  sufficient  opportunity 
to  enable  people  with  mutual  interests  to  become  acquainted 
without  formality.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  take  steps  to 
remedy  this  condition. 

At  the  first  meeeting,  held  at  the  Baptist  Memorial  Hall, 
there  were  25  people  present.  Every  one  was  introduced  • 
there  was  singing,  games,  and  a  general  social  good  time.  At 
the  next  meeting  there  were  40;  then,  96,  110,  70,  125.  Attend- 
ance has  been  steadily  growing  until  the  commission  has  come 
in  contact,  through  registrations  and  social  meetings,  with  29C 
newcomers  to  the  city  who  have  craved  the  opportunity  to  mee' 
people  in  a  normal  and  satisfactory  way.  The  aim  in  the  work 
is  to  provide  sociability  and  entertainment  of  a  constructive 
rather  than  of  a  passive  type.  Besides  the  general  meetings 
and  activities  of  the  club  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  purpose  to  have 
members  form  smaller  social  groups,  suited  to  fill  various  needs, 
there  may  be  social  clubs  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  tennis 
clubs,  musical,  literary,  dramatic,  and  debating  clubs.  Groups 
will  be  enabled  to  attend  theatres,  musicales,  night  schools: 
and  in  this  way  develop  their  own  interests  with  the  aid  oi 
others  similarly  interested. 

A  business  girls'  tennis  club  has  been  formed  in  north- 
western Detroit,  and  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  people  whc 
play  musical  instruments  to  form  an  amateur  orchestra  which 
will  arrange  regular  rehearsals  as  soon  as  cool  weather  begins 

Every  city  has  its  quota  of  strangers  and  newcomers.  Is 
it  not  the  responsibility  of  each  community  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  people  in  some  such  way  as  Detroit  is  attempting  tc 
do? 
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Some  of  the  information  which  has  recently  been  secured  regarding  bud- 
gets for  Playgrounds,  Neighborhood  Recreation  Centers,  Evening  and  Sum- 
mer Schools,  under  which  a  number  of  cities  are  now  operating,  will  be  of 
interest  to  superintendents  of  recreation  and  recreation  officials. 


Name  of  City 

Boston 

Brookline 

Buffalo 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Detroit 

El  Paso 

Grand  Rapids 

Holyoke 

Indianapolis 

Kalamazop 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Minneapolis 

New  York 

Oakland 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 

Scranton 

South  Bend 

Sioux  City 

Washington 


Budgets  for 
Evening  Summer 

Schools 
19,000.00 
2,000.00 


Schools 
70,000.00 
4,800.00 


Recreation 
Centers 
31,000.00 
30,400.00 


83,245.00         11,890.00 


Playground 
45,000.00  (i) 
20,400.00 
58,486.80 
21,500.00 
19,805.00  (3) 
437,100.25  (3) 
15,000.00 
13,511.45 
15,000.00 
54,000.00  «) 

500.00 
25,000.00 
107,635.00  (3) 
27,024.00  For  Evening  Schools,  Summer  Schools  and  School 

Playgrounds  $89,348.77  (5) 
293,954.46  («)        865,321.45         33,835.55 
70,000.00 
20,000.00  (3) 
260,600.00  (8) 

69,707.00 
50,000.00 
3,000.00 


4,500.00 
32,150.00 


2,500.00 


16,000.00 


151,221.00  (3) 
106,000.00 

47,305.00 

16,500.00  (3) 
7,500.00 

14,000.00  (3) 

70,030.00 


5,750.00 


1,500.00 


2,500.00 


3,500.00 


(2) 


8,920.00 


500.00 


25,502.57  (7) 
10,000.00 


3,000.00 

2,000.00 

40,000.00 


2,000.00 
12,000.00  (9) 


5,300.00 
5,000.00 
15,000.00 


(1)  Expended    by    School    Committee    alone 

(2)  Included  in  an  appropriation  for  evening  schools 

(3)  This  includes  the  amount  appropriated  for  social  center  work,  as 
well   as   playgrounds 

(4)  According  to  the  new  law  just  passed,  the  School  Board  can  issue 
bonds  and  can  have  a  tax  up  to  97c,  a  one-cent  tax  equal  to  about  $27,000 

(5)  Expended    by    Park    Board    alone 

(6)  This  includes  the  amount  expended  through  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  for  community  and  recreation  centers,  vacation  playgrounds  and   af- 
ter  school   athletics    ($188,780.21)    and    through   the   Park   Departments   of 
four  boroughs  for  the  operation  of  playgrounds  and  school   farms   ($105,- 
174.25) 

(7)  This  is  a  part  of  the  entire  appropriation  of  $70,000  and   is  ex- 
pended for  the  work  of  five  recreation  centers 

(8)  This   refers   to  the  work  of   the   Board  of   Recreation   which   has 
8  recreation  centers,  including  gymnasiums,  showers,  game  rooms,  auditor- 
iums and  which  conducts  recreation  centers  in   17  public   schools   with  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000.     In  addition   the  Board   of   Recreation   maintains 
32  swimming  pools  in  summer  and  18  other  play  centers 

(9)  This  amount  includes  expenditures  for  school  playgrounds 


Bond  Issues  and  Donated  Playgrounds 

BROOKLINE,  MASS. — Brookline,  a  town  of  35,000  people,  has 
been  not  only  a  pioneer  in  playground  work  but  a  banner  city 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation 
for  recreation.  Since  1875  Brookline  has  had  eleven  bond  issues 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  playgrounds,  representing  a  sum  to- 
tal of  $675,400  and  two  bond  issues  for  the  construction  of  social 
centers  amounting  to  $215,000. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — Buffalo  has  had  three  bond  issues  for  the 
purchase  of  playgrounds  amounting  to  $200,000. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. — During  the  past  ten  years  Cleveland  has 
had  bond  issues  for  the  purchase  of  playgrounds  amounting  to 
$400,000.  The  city  has  also  had  three  bond  issues  (1911,  1912, 
1918)  for  the  erection  of  social  centers.  These  bond  issues 
amounted  to  $1,300,000. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. — Columbus  has  received  a  gift  of  40  acres 
which  will  be  developed  as  a  model  outdoor  athletic  field  and  play 
•center. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. — Kalamazoo  has  just  received  a  gift 
of  a  tract  of  land  of  17  acres  for  playground  purposes,  located 
near  the  center  of  the  city. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. — The  value  of  donated  playgrounds 
in  Kansas  City  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. — Minneapolis  in  the  past  few  years  has 
had  gifts  of  land  for  parks  and  parkways  some  of  which  has  been 
used  for  playground  purposes  which  are  valued  at  $742,700.  The 
city  has  also  had  a  gift  of  $30,000  for  a  combined  bath  house  and 
recreation  center. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. — Pittsburgh  is  contemplating  another  bond 
issue  in  which  $500,000  will  be  included  for  social  center  and 
playground  purposes. 

SCRANTON,  PA.— The  gift  of  a  playground  valued  at  $49,000 
and  of  a  social  center  in  connection  with  this  ground,  valued  at 
$30,000,  has  added  greatly  to  Scranton's  recreational  facilities. 

May  Day  Fete 

Girls'  Branch,  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  New  York  City 

The  clear  tones  of  a  bugle  penetrated  the  afternoon  stillness 
of  the  great  sheep  meadow  in  Central  Park.     Instantly,  as  if 
released  by  a  spring,  ten   thousand   laughing  children   poured 
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upon  the  green  from  all  sides,  transforming  the  tranquil  meadow 
into  a  scene  of  gay  commotion.  The  occasion  was  the  seventh 
annual  outing  of  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  School  Athle- 
tic League,  New  York  City,  held  in  Central  Park  on  May  20th. 
A  white  flag  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  The  children  pressed 
toward  it,  their  white  dresses  and  colored  ribbons  twinkling 
in  the  sunshine.  The  merry  voices  were  hushed  and  the  small 
hands  raised  in  salute  as  the  bugle  sounded  the  call  to  colors 
and  Old  Glory  rose  slowly  on  a  slender  white  staff.  Ten 
thousand  earnest  young  Americans  pledged  allegiance  to  the 
flag,  and  as  the  band  struck  up,  ten  thousand  lusty  voices  made 
the  air  ring  with  the  strains  of  America. 

A  dizzy  whirl  of  playtime  followed.  Little  girls  in  dainty 
frocks  and  silk  socks  caught  the  hands  of  dusky-eyed  little 
"East-siders"  in  a  merry  circle,  as  healthy  young  voices  sang 
Jolly  Is  the  Miller  and  lively  young  feet  danced  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  song.  Little  colored  girls  in  middy  blouses  with  red 
ribbons  on  their  black  hair,  tossed  the  round  basket  ball  or 
joined  hands  with  little  white  girls  as  the  jolly  rings  were 
formed.  There  was  The  Bridge  of  Avignon,  Sailor  Boy,  Sel- 
lenger's  Round,  and  other  games  and  frolics.  As  if  by  magic, 
fifty  graceful,  flower-crowned  May-poles  appeared  in  place,  each 
with  its  Boy  Scout  attendant.  The  gay  ribbons  were  caught 
up  by  light-hearted  dancers  and  the  time-honored  May  Day 
dance  began.  Little  girls  with  lilac-colored  hair  ribbons  wove 
the  ribbons  of  lilac-crowned  poles.  Nodding  yellow  bows 
danced  in  and  out  among  streamers  of  yellow  caught  in  a 
crest  of  pale  yellow  roses.  Under  a  canopy  of  asters,  blue 
as  the  sky,  little  girls  with  butterfly  bows  of  blue,  danced  a 
merry  round.  In  the  fragrant  air  and  sunshine,  in  the  music 
and  gay  colors,  in  the  light-hearted  dancing  children,  for  one 
short  afternoon  the  spirit  of  Spring  ran  riot. 

The  white  flag  signalled  once  more.  The  pretty  May-poles 
were  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  green  and  the  children  ran 
toward  the  band-stand,  where  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem  brought  the  May  Day  frolic  to  a  close.  Cars  were 
waiting  to  carry  home  the  little  revelers  and,  presently,  the  last 
car  with  its  tired,  happy  load  took  the  bend  in  the  road  and 
the  gay  voices  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  The  call  of  a  bugle 
sounded  distantly  and  lingered  momentarily  in  the  air.  Quiet 
reigned  once  more  over  the  tree-encircled  meadow. 
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In  the  fall  of  1917,  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Marx,  the 
Detroit  Bureau  of  Government  Research  undertook  a  survey  of 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, including  its  program  for  the  city.  The  report  of  the 
study  made  public  in  December,  1918,  shows  a  very  broad  con- 
ception of  the  function  of  the  Public  Recreation  Department 
and  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  city's  life. 

In  making  the  survey  of  the  extent  and  operation  of  the 
recreational  facilities  of  Detroit,  it  was  assumed  that  the  city 
was  recognizing  and  endeavoring  to  meet  two  distinct  needs: 

(1)  The  need  of  adequate  means  for  utilizing  the  leisure 
time  of  the  adult  and  juvenile  population. 

(2)  The  need   of  social   as  well   as   of  educational  means 
to    help    assimilate    Detroit's    unusually    cosmopolitan 
population. 

With  these  two  considerations  as  a  basis  an  effort  was 
made  to  determine  whether  the  program  of  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission was  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  and  whether  the 
program  had  sufficient  support  from  public  funds. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  were  as  follows : 

First,  That  the  Recreation  Commission  has  a  broad  concep- 
tion of  its  function  and  possibilities,  but  that  in  an  endeavor  to 
realize  its  vision  it  has  prematurely  spread  its  energies  and  re- 
sources over  a  wide  field  of  activities,  carrying  on  a  broad 
skeleton  program,  which  will  be  adequate  when  it  becomes  sub- 
stantial. 

Second,  That  w'hile  the  City  of  Detroit  is  not  spending 
nearly  so  much  as  it  should  for  a  full  "leisure  time"  program, 
it  has  done  well,  considering  that  the  Recreation  Commission 
has  been  established  only  three  full  years  and  considering  the 
definiteness  of  the  program  presented  to  the  appropriating 
bodies. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  consideration  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Common  Council 
is  directed  to  the  recommendations: 

1.  That  as  a  basis  for  budget  appropriations  the  appropriat- 
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ing  body  of  the  city  request  the  Recreation  Commission 
to  present  a  work  program  of  its  various  activities, — 
summer  playgrounds,  organized  recess  play,  afternoon 
centers,  community  centers  with  the  amounts  of  money 
necessary  for  each. 

2.  That  the  Museum  of  Art  be  encouraged  to  become  the 
agency  for  all  art  extension  work  of  the  city,  work  which 
is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Recreation  Commission. 

3.  That  the  recreational  activities  of  the  Park  Department — 
bathing  and  band  concerts — be  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Recreation  Commission. 

4.  That  before  more  money  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
and  erection  of  buildings  by  the  Recreation  Commission, 
it  be  definitely  ascertained  that  school  buildings  in  the 
vicinity  are  used  to  their  fullest  extent. 

5.  That  the  Common  Council  also  establish,  if  within  its 
province,  a  definite  basis  for  the  use,  by  the  Recreation 
Commission,  of  the  property  of  other  departments,  par- 
ticularly the  Board  of  Education. 

6.  That  the  administration  adopt  the  policy  of  providing  a 
large  number  of  small  play  spaces  at  the  direction  of  the 
Recreation  Commission,  where  children  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  can  play  with  safety  near  their  homes. 

7.  That   more   all-year  bath   houses,   similar  to   the   Clara 
Bath    House,   be   established   for   the    Recreation    Com- 
mission. 

8.  That  the  Recreation  Commission  be  considered  the  offi- 
cial agent  of  the  city  in  planning  public  celebrations  and 
festivals. 

9.  That  the  salaries  of  the  executive  officials  and  full  time 
supervisors  be  increased  and  made  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  position  and  the  training  re- 
quired. 

The  consideration  of  the  Recreation  Commission  is  directed 
to  the  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  work  of  the  Recreation  Commission  be  organ- 
ized on  the  basis  of  two  general  activities,  junior  and 
senior,  and  that  responsibility  for  each  be  allocated  in 
one  person  respectively. 

2.  That  one  of  the  general  supervisors  be  designated  assist- 
ant superintendent. 
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3.  That  play  leaders  and  directors  be  employed  on  a  part 
time  basis  for  specific  work, — organized  recess  play,  after- 
noon centers,  evening  centers, — and   that   they   be   paid 
according  to  the  number  of  sessions.    This  is  an  extension 
of  the  plan  followed  in  hiring  play-leaders  for  summer 
playgrounds. 

4.  That    community    associations    whereby    people    of    the 
neighborhood  are  organized  to  carry  on  social  activities 
be  promoted  and  that  schoolhouses  be  used  as  commun- 
ity centers. 

5.  That  the  Recreation  Commission  emphasize  its  functions 
of    providing    facilities     for    recreation    and     organizing 
recreational  movements  rather  than  teaching  children  to 
play. 

6.  That  the  inspection  of  commercial  recreation  be  extended 
and  a  staff  built  up  for  that  purpose. 

7.  That  the  facilities  of  the  summer  camp  be  increased,  a 
permanent  site  bought  and  a  rotary  fund  be  created  for 
the  purchase  of  food  and  supplies. 

8.  That    the    recreation    centers    be    established    upon    the 
decision  of  the  Recreation  Commission  and  without  re- 
gard  for   the   attitude   of   school   principals.     This    does 
not  apply  to  the  extension  of  "recess  play"  during  school 
hours. 

9.  That  the  Recreation  Commission  cooperate  closely  and 
persistently   with    the    City    Plan    Commission,    for   the 
creation  of  play  spaces. 

10.  That  more  accurate  attendance  and  work  records  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  Community  Building  as  a  War  Memorial 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  is 
the  first  large  educational  institution  to  come  forward  with  definite 
plans  for  a  memorial  building  in  honor  of  its  men.  The  Alumni 
Association  have  the  arrangements  in  hand,  and  have  undertaken  to 
raise  the  required  fund  of  $150,000  among  their  membership.  After 
the  memorial  has  been  financed  and  completed  it  will  be  presented  to 
the  College,  which  is  a  state  institution.  The  trustees,  have  select- 
ed an  acre  of  land,  centrally  located  in  its  relation  to  the  other  col- 
lege buildings,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Association  for  the  building. 
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The  plans  for  the  building  include  headquarters  for  all  student 
organizations  which  relate  to  community  life  such  as  the  musical 
clubs,  the  dramatic  associations,  the  college  newspaper,  and  the  "Y.n 
A  social  room,  a  woman's  club-room,  a  bowling  alley,  a  billiard  and 
pool-room,  a  memorial  room  for  memorial  tablets,  trophies,  and  a 
combined  theatre,  assembly  room  and  dance  hall  have  been  included 
in  the  plans.  A  large  loggia  opening  out  of  the  assembly  room  will 
overlook  the  campus  and  the  pond. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  building  will  be  to  centralize 
upon  the  campus  student  life  and  interests,  and  to  stimulate  the  bonds 
between  students,  alumni  and  faculty  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a 
new  spirit  of  democracy  within  the  institution.  In  a  new  sense,  and 
one  splendidly  in  keeping  with  the  memorial  nature  of  the  building,  it 
will  also  be  a  College  Extension  center.  While  it  is  to  be  essentially 
a  college  building,  and  dedicated  to  the  men  who  went  to  war,  it  is  to 
be  open  to  the  people  of  Amherst  for  all  organized  activities  of  an 
artistic,  recreational,  and  educational  sort,  such  as  hitherto,  in  Am- 
herst, as  in  the  average  American  community,  have  had  no  regular 
centers  of  operation. 

In  more  than  one  community,  combined  community-center- 
school  buildings  are  under  way  and  will  be  dedicated  as  war  memor- 
ials. In  this  way,  badly  needed  school  buildings  will  be  provided 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  center  for  community  activities  which  the 
community  might  not  otherwise  have  hoped  to  attain  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  Santa  Monica,  California,  the  Board  of  Education  asked 
the  people  to  vote  a  bond  issue  of  $30,000  for  the  erection  on  the 
high  school  property  of  a  memorial  open-air  theater  to  be  dedicated 
to  all  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the  war  from  that  section.  In  this 
plan  beauty  and  utility  meet.  The  school  buildings  are  on  a  hill. 
From  them  a  greensward  slopes  gently  toward  the  ocean.  At  the 
foot  of  this  slope,  where  great  trees  and  shrubs  form  a  natural  amphi- 
theater, the  Greek  theatre  is  being  ereced.  The  school,  unusually 
progressive  in  its  gymnasium  for  boys  and  girls,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  indoor  and  outdoor  athletics,  will  now  be  provided  with 
a  suitable  center  for  the  development  of  outdoor  pageantry  and 
dramatics,  and  the  community  will  have  what  it  has  heretofore 
lacked, — a  meeting  place  for  large  numbers  of  people.  Work  on  the 
outdoor  theatre,  with  its  seating  capacity  of  3,000  is  being  hurried 
to  completion  before  Thanksgiving  Day,  at  which  time  the  Board 
of  Education  plans  to  give  a  great  historic  pageant  and  dedica- 
tion program. 
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Christmas  in  Devastated  France 

The  American  Committee  for  devastated  France  sends  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  work  it  has  been  doing  for  the  past 
two  years,  with  the  help  of  American  children  in  filling  the  Christmas 
stockings  of  the  little  children  of  France  and  making  as  merry  as 
possible  the  Christmases  which  have  to  so  many  been  but  tragic 
reminders  of  the  happiness  of  days  before  the  war: 

For  Christmas,  1917,  three  hundred  public  school  kindergartens  in  New 
York  sent  real  Christmas  stockings  to  approximately  500  children  in  27  villages 
in  Northern  France  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war's  bombardment. 

In  1918  the  school  children  of  America  sent  the  equivalent  in  money  for  a 
Christmas  celebration  to  six  thousand  children  in  150  villages  and  hamlets  of 
the  destroyed  area. 

Five  Christmas  trees  in  our  five  centers  of  Laon,  Vic-sur-Aisne,  Bleran- 
court,  Soissons  and  the  Children's  Colony  at  Boullay-Thierry  were  the  five 
centers  of  happiness  for  those  who  had  known  no  happiness  in  four  years. 

Today  there  are  fifteen  thousand  returned  refugees  to  the  country  of  ruined 
homes.  This  Christmas  we  ask  our  generous  Americans  to  help  us  give  to 
these  hundred  and  fifty  destroyed  villages  a  Christmas  tree  for  each  village. 

Perhaps  the  tree  will  be  in  a  dug-out ;  perhaps  in  a  cellar ;  perhaps  in  the 
ruins  of  a  church  that  has  yet  part  of  a  roof  arid  three  walls  standing,  where 
the  children  will  congregate  around  the  candles,  and  the  presents  and  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Christ-child,  and  will  sing  their  National  anthem,  followed  by  the 
American  hymn. 

Many  of  these  children  remember  last  year's  Christmas  as  the  only  happi- 
ness that  has  ever  come  into  their  lives,  and  there  are  still  many  thousands  who 
have  no  memory  of  any  happiness,  nor  any  Christmas. 

Last  year  on  Christmas  Eve  as  one  of  the  Americans  was  filling  the  little 
stockings  in  the  dormitory  of  the  Children's  Colony,  one  of  the  older  boys 
awoke.  The  American  Santa  Claus  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  as  a  sign  of 
silence,  and  the  boy  lay  quiet.  Christmas  morning  he  was  overheard  telling  the 
little  chaps  that  he  had  seen  Pere  Noel  fill  the  stockings,  and  when  asked  to 
give  a  description  he  said,  "An  old,  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  he 
was  carrying  an  American  flag." 

Through  the  Christmas  Department  of  the  Committee  at  16  East  39th 
Street,  New  York  City,  Christmas  envelopes  may  be  secured  by  schools  or 
individuals  who  wish  to  have  a  share  in  the  work. 


A  Model  Playground  as  a  Roosevelt  Memorial 

The  movement  for  a  Roosevelt  Memorial  Model  Neighbor- 
hood Association  was  launched  at  the  convention  of  the 
New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Following  the 
resolution  adopted  there  the  following  petition  has  been  circulated : 

The  undersigned  would  request  that  the  memorial  to  Theodore 
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Roosevelt  be  in  the  form  of  a  Model  Outdoor  Neighborhood  Play- 
ground, this  playground  to  have,  so  far  as  possible,  the  following 
features : 

1.  Roosevelt's  name,  portraits,  and  quotations  from  his  writ- 
ings to  have  prominence 

2.  Playground  to  be  as  beautifully  attractive  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful small  park,  with  evergreen  hedge,  winding  walks,  trees  and 
shrubs,  rocks  and  hills,  grassy  borders,  and  beds  of  hardy  flowers, 
that  children  may  care  for 

3.  Administration  offices,  simply  but  artistically  designed, — for 
directors'  private  rooms,  and  children's  registering  and  checking 
rooms, — to  be  grouped,  possibly,  around  gateway 

4.  Game  pavilion,  to  be  arranged  as  a  broad  porch  to  a  shal- 
low building, — the  inside  to  be  used  for  lavatories,  supplies,  and 
First  Aid, — smaller  back  porch  to  be  used  for  boys'  work-shed, 
or  for  girls'  imitative  play,  such  as  "house,"  "school" 

5.  Kindergarten  and  Montessori  toys  for  babies,  with  plenty 
of   small  play  material   for  all  children,   such   as  balls,   jumping 
ropes,  croquet 

6.  A   wide  variety   of   apparatus,    such   as   swings,   see-sawsv 
slides, — these  to  be  placed  with  advice  of  landscape  architect,  in 
cooperation  with  experienced  playground  director 

7.  Boys  to  have  practically  the  same  equipment  as  girls 

8.  Grounds  to  be  cared  for  by  janitor  or  gardener,  who  shall 
be  subordinate  to  playground  director 

9.  Playground  to  be  as   free   from  political  management   as 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  as  skilfully  supervised  by 
a  corps  of  workers 

10.  This  Model  Playground  to  be  used  as  a  training  ground 
for  directors 


Book  Reviews 

OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 

By  John  F.  Smith.     Published  by  the  John   C.  Winston  Company,  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago.    Price,  eighty  cents 

"This  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion  of  country  boys  and  girls  to  some  of  the  definite  things  they  will 
have  to  do  in  later  years  as  members  of  a  community."  The  chapter  on 
Play  and  Recreation  emphasizes  family  good  times,  gives  lists  of  stories 
and  songs  for  home  or  larger  group  use  and  suggests  simple  equipment  for 
play  activities.  Another  chapter  on  Community  Recreation  gives  brief 
suggestions  for  the  country  playground  and  field  day. 
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DRAMATIC  DANCES  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN 

By  Mary  Severance  Shafter.    Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Price  $1.80 

These  dances  are  really  dance-pantomimes  which  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended for  primary  grades.  Each  dance-pantomime  is  accompanied  by  a 
song.  Music,  action,  and  words  are  simple,  logical,  and  clear.  There 
are  full  directions  for  arranging  the  dances.  Each  movement  is  described  in 
detail.  The  music  is  essentially  pictorial  in  character  and  conveys  a  very  dis- 
tinct impression  of  various  activities  that  children  delight  in,  such  as  black- 
smithing,  wood-chopping,  galloping,  swinging.  They  are  primarily  action 
songs.  Several  Mother  Goose  Melodies  are  included  in  the  book. 

Of  special  interest  to  festival  and  pageant  workers  is  the  Uzimate  Dance, 
or  Dance  of  the  Grizzly  Bears  on  page  42.  This  is  an  Iroquis  Tribal  Melody, 
a  dance  of  the  Miwok  Indians  of  California,  adapted  from  an  unpublished 
manuscript  owned  by  Professor  E.  W.  Gifford  of  the  University  of  California. 
Full  descriptions  of  the  dance  are  given,  so  that  an  amateur  could  introduce 
it  effectively  into  the  Indian  scenes  of  a  pageant.  Material  of  this  sort  is  all 
too  rare.  Indian  music  is  always  child  like  and  primitive,  and  therefore  this 
Grizzly  Bear  dance  is  just  as  suitable  for  an  adult  pageant  as  for  a  children's 
pageant.  It  would  be  especially  useful  in  Indian  and  frontier  plays  for  boys. 
One  can  imagine  Boy  Scouts  taking  to  it  with  gusto. 

USONA,  A  PAEAN  OF  FREEDOM 

Text  by  Sharlot  Hall.     Music  by  Willard  Patton.    A  Cantata  for  Mixed 
Chorus  with  Soprano  Solo.    Published  by  The  Lloyd  Publishing  Company, 
Studio  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Price,  seventy-five  cents 
This  Cantata  is  not  only  well  adapted  to  community  singing  of  a  dramatic 
character,  but  it  will  be  found  particularly  useful  for  pageant  producers.    Cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Cantata  make  a  splendid  accompaniment  to  scenes  of  dis- 
covery, or  would  form  a  prelude  for  such  scenes.    Whether  heroes  in  such 
scenes  be  of  the  type  of  Magellan,  Capt.  John  Smith,  Ponce  de  Leon,  or  Lewis 
and  Clark,  this  Cantata  is  adapted  to  them  all.    There  is  a  fine  swing  to  both 
Hnes  and  music.    The  idea  of  undiscovered  America  being  a  lure  to  the  adven- 
turer is  strongly  brought  out,  especially  in  stanza  four : 

"Calling,  calling,  calling- 
Resistless,  imperative,  strong — 

Soldier  and  priest  and  dreamer, 
She  drew  them,  a  mighty  throng." 

What  could  be  better  for  scenes  of  discovery?  Both  text  and  music  are 
genuinely  significant.  The  whole  Cantata  is  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
community  art. 
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THE  MAN  ON  OUR  STREET 


Our  town   had   a  outdoor   Chris'mas   tree 

Saturday    night!     It    looked    great — gee, 

Ev'ry   kid  in   town   was   there, 

An'  all  their  folks,  too,  jus'  packed  the  square. 

An'  when  the  lights  was  turned  on,  they 

Was   all   struck   in   a  heap — an'  say! 

I  never  seen  a  thing  so  bright, 

All  lit  green  n'  red  n'  white! 

(Next  day  the  Man  on  Our  Street  said, 

"Trees   don't  make    Chris'mas,    Ted," 

An' — he   was   right.) 


The  Santy  Claus,  he  was  a  dandy, 
He  guv  each  kid  a  stockin'  — candy! 
I  guess  I  got  a  half  pound,  sure, 
Jim  Dean  got  more — his  folks  is  poor — 
Beside  the  candy  there  was  toys, 
Some  fer  girls,  some  fer  us  boys. 
Some    fellers   wasn't   too    polite 
To  crowd  right  in,  n'  push  n'  fight! 
("Pshaw!"     The  Man  on  Our  Street  said: 
"Stockin's    don't    make    Chris'mas,    Ted," 
An' — he  was  right.) 


They  throwed  some  carols  on  a  screen, 
An'  we  all  sang — me  an'  Jim   Dean 
Tried  to  see  which  could  sing  the  most, 
An'  he  did  easy.     (But  he  don't  boast. 
That's  why  I  like  Jim — better'n  Lew,  or 
Skinny  Smith — but  my!  his  folks  is  poor!) 
I  liked  that  song  best,   "vSilent  Night," 
I  wish'  they'd  sung  it  twice — they  might! 
("Well,"   The  Man  on  Our  Street  said: 
"Sin^in'    don't    make    Chris'mas,    Ted," 
An' — he  was  right.) 

I  wish't  they'd  have  one  ev'ry  year, 
So  folks  'd  come  from  far  an'  near — 
Not  so  much  for  the  things  they  git; 
But  ta  see  the  crowds  n'  the  tree  all  lit, 
Ta  feel  'at  all  the  whole  thing's  for 
Is  ta  make  folks  like  each  other  more; 
'At  while  the  tree's  a  smashin'  sight, 
The  show  ain't  all  of  it,  quite! 
("Now,"  The  Man  on  Our  Street  said: 
"It's  lovin'  the  kids  makes  Chris'mas,  Ted, 
An' — he  was  right.) 
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Monotony  and  Industrial 
Unrest. — "Among  the  com- 
plaints that  Mr.  Hecht  found 
among  the  striking  workers  in 
Gary  the  most  frequent  was 
the  lack  of  time  for  recreation. 
Some  of  the  men  seemed  to 
welcome  the  strike  chiefly  be- 
cause it  gave  them  a  chance 
to  go  to  picture  shows  with 
the  'missus'  and  to  play  with 
the  children.  All  this  calls 
attention  to  a  very  significant 
factor  in  the  unrest  that  leads 
to  such  industrial  convulsions 
as  the  steel  strike.  When 
workers  either  have  not 
enough  leisure  for  reasonable 
recreation  or  think  they  have 
not  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  utilizing 
their  hours  at  home,  discon- 
tent with  the  monotony  of 
life  is  reasonably  sure  to  af- 
fect their  attitude  toward 
their  employers  and  every- 
thing else  that  touches  their 
lives. 

"A  genuine  understanding 
of  the  need  of  workers  for 
wholesome  recreation  and  of 
its  usefulness  in  promoting 


happiness  and  contentment 
underlies  the  plan  to  extend 
to  industrial  communities  in 
time  of  peace  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  which  did 
excellent  work  in  camps  and 
industrial  centers  in  war  time. 
This  service  proposes  so  to 
organize  the  recreational  re- 
source of  these  communities 
as  to  make  their  enjoyment 
easy  and  beneficial.  It  aims 
to  provide  a  stimulating  sub- 
stitute for  the  saloon,  too 
often  the  main  recourse  of 
many  workers  against  the 
monotony  of  everyday  exist- 
ence. It,  of  course,  cannot 
provide  men  with  leisure,  but 
when  recreation  is  attractive 
and  accessible  the  chances  are 
that  the  average  worker  will 
find  he  has  more  leisure  for 
enjoyment  than  he  thought. 
In  addition  to  its  purely  rec- 
reational features,  the  Com- 
munity Service  proposes  to 
cultivate  a  true  neighborhood 
spirit,  to  teach  the  foreign 
born  the  lesson  of  American- 
ization and  to  organize  the 
social  and  educational,  as  well 
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as  the  recreational,  faculties 
of  communities  on  broad  and 
democratic  lines. 

"In  brief,  this  admirable 
service  wishes  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  the  in- 
dustrial communities  good 
and  interesting  places  to  live 
in.  They  are  too  frequently 
merely  places  to  make  a  liv- 
ing in" — From  Editorial  Page 
Chicago  Daily  News  Septem- 
ber 25,  1919 

Rcreation  Resolution  before 
Industrial  Conference. — The 
industrial  standards  relating 
to  child  welfare  which  were 
drawn  up  as  a  result  of  the 
International  Child  Welfare 
Conference  held  last  spring 
in  Washington,  after  having 
passed  through  the  hands  of 
a  Revision  Committee  and  be- 
ing made  official  were  submitted 
to  the  President's  Industrial 
Conference. 

Among  the  resolutions  are 
the  following: 

"The  desire  for  recreation 
and  amusement  is  a  normal 
expression  of  every  child 
which  must  be  considered  in 
any  program  for  the  physical 
and  moral  education  of  chil- 
dren. Parents  and  others 
charged  with  their  care 
should  be  educated  to  the  im- 
portance of  recreation.  Pub- 
lic provision  should  be  made 
for  wholesome  play  and  rec- 
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reation,  both  indoor  and  out- 
door, under  trained  leader- 
ship, and  especially  adapted 
to  different  age  periods. 

"Commercialized  amuse- 
ments  should  be  safeguarded 
by  official  supervisors  having 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  rec- 
reation." 

National  Budget  Commit- 
tee.— Better  citizenship  is  the 
purpose  of  the  National  Bud- 
get Committee  with  head- 
quarters at  No.  6  Church 
Street,  New  York  City,  which 
aims  to  enroll  10,000  Fort- 
nightly Budget  Clubs  through 
the  country  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Members  of  the  National 
Budget  Committee  propose 
through  the  clubs  to  arouse 
voters  to  a  keener  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  in  the 
selection  of  city,  county,  state 
and  national  officers.  The 
clubs  will  serve,  it  is  hoped, 
as  public  forums  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  vital,  economic 
problems  of  the  day. 

The  Fortnightly  discussions 
will  be  held  in  clubs,  church- 
es, settlement  houses  and  oth- 
er public  gathering  places. 
Topics  for  discussion  will  be 
furnished  by  National  Budget 
Committee  speakers. 

They     Boost   Their   Com- 
munity.— Community       boost- 
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ing  was  the  key-note  of  the 
pageant  given  at  the  San 
J  o  a  q  u  i  n  County  Fair  at 
Stockton,  California,  on  Octo- 
ber 10th.  Twelve  different 
agencies  comprising  1500  peo- 
ple participated  in  the  pag- 
eant, which  was  from  start 
to  finish  a  community  affair. 

The  very  programs  sounded 
the  community  emphasis  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  "Stockton 
Pageant  given  by  the  Com- 
munity, promoted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Com- 
mission," and,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  program,  "We  are  keen 
for  San  Joaquin." 

Community  boosting 
through  community  recrea- 
tion is  bound  to  pay ! 

Memorial  Building  by  Gift. 
— Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey 
has  recently  received  a  gift 
from  its  mayor  of  a  plot  of 
ground  to  be  used  as  a  site 
for  a  community  house  which 
will  include  an  assembly  room, 
library,  gymnasium,  museum 
and  other  rooms  adapted  to 
meet  community  needs.  The 
community  house  will  be  a 
tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the 
fifty-eight  boys  of  Spring  Lake 
who  served  in  the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  grounds, 
Mayor  Brown  has  given  $100,- 
000  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  on  condition  that  the 
citizens  of  Spring  Lake  shall 


raise  a  similar  amount  as  an 
endowment  fund.  With  the 
backing  of  the  summer  resi- 
dents there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  townspeople  will  raise  the 
necessary  amount. 

English  Village  Clubs.— Ac- 
cording to  the  Associated 
Press  more  than  350  English 
villages  have  organized 
branches  of  the  Village  Clubs 
Association,  a  union  of  rural 
community  societies  through 
which  it  is  planned  to  make 
country  life  more  attractive.  In 
each  of  these  communities 
clubhouses  have  been  con- 
structed varying  in  size  and 
appointments  from  a  simple 
reading  room,  which  may  al- 
so be  made  to  serve  as  a  gen- 
eral meeting  place,  to  Nettle- 
bed's  pretentious  village  hall, 
which  offers  men's  and  wom- 
en's dressing  rooms,  library, 
reading  and  billiard  rooms,  a 
play  shed,  skittle  alley,  rifle 
range  and  kitchen. 

In  the  organization  of  these 
clubs  fours  points  are  given 
prime  consideration : 

1.  Both     men     and     women 
are    eligible    for    membership. 

2.  The   clubs   shall   be   non- 
political    and    non-sectarian. 

3.  All    clubs    shall    be    self- 
supporting. 

4.  All    clubs    shall    be    ad- 
ministered    by     a     committee 
elected    by    the    members. 
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From  the  Heart  of  Asia. —  Mrs.     Moore    says: 

From    Siangtan,    Hunan,    Chi-  "Very    beautiful    dances    of 

na,    one    thousand     miles    in-  the  eccentric  type  can  be  giv- 

land,    comes    the    request    for  en    on    the    steps    and    small 

literature   and   suggestions   for  platforms   in   front   of   city   or 

recreational     activities    to    be  town    buildings.  Form    dances 

developed    at    the    community  are  also  possible.  I  have  seen 

center    which    has    just    been  the  Minuet  danced  on  a  fliSht 

started  in  that  city.  °*    stePs    ™th    very    beautiful 

effect.     A  long  flight  of  steps 

A  New  Role  for  the  Clown.  is  particularly  adapted  to  rhy- 

-The  Child's  Health   Organi-  thmic     dancing.     It     gives     a 

zation    at    156    Fifth    Avenue,  freedom   and   a  floating  effect 

New   York   City,   has   devised  which  is  very  wonderful.  Rit- 

a    novel    method    of    dissemi-  uals    and    marches    are    very 

nating  to  children  information  effective     on      steps.     Anyone 

on  health  subjects.     Chu  Chu,  who  is  a  student  of  the  spec- 

a   clown,    is  sent   to   the   vari-  tacular     on     the     commercial 

ous      playgrounds      in      New  stage    will    realize    that     some 

York    City    to    play    with    the  of    the    very    best    effects    are 

children    and    talk   with    them  produced  by  marchers  coming 

on    subjects    relating   to    their  down  from  high  platforms  or 

health.  This   method   of  prop-  steps  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 

aganda     is     very     much     ap-  Great  pageant  marches  are  ef- 

preciated    by    the    children.  fective    coming    down    streets 

-r,                           Oi            ,,  and  eroing  up  on  the  steps  for 

Pageantry  on  Steps. — Mrs. 
T\T  •  TV/T  '  v*  T^-  a  final  picture. 
Marie  Moore  Forrest,  Direc- 
tor of  Drama  and  Pageantry  New  Orleans  Children  Gain 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  War  in  Physical  Efficiency. — A  ser- 
Camp  Community  Service,  ies  of  farewell  play  festivals 
has  found  the  steps  of  the  held  during  September 
national  buildings  an  ideal  marked  the  end  of  the  sum- 
background  for  pageant  rit-  mer  playground  season  in 
uals.  Smaller  communities  New  Orleans.  This  does  not 
might  well  utilize  a  noble  mean,  however,  that  the  play- 
Town  Hall  or  Court  House  grounds  will  close,  for  the 
with  a  square  before  it,  as  splendid  climatic  conditions 
was  done  by  Duxbury,  Mas-  of  New  Orleans  make  possi- 
sachusetts  in  its  Pilgrim  Pag-  ble  a  year-round  program  of 
eant.  activities. 
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That  the  children  attending 
the  New  Orleans  playground 
are  really  being  benefited  is 
evidenced  in  the  results  of 
the  physical  efficiency  tests 
which  have  lately  been  con- 
ducted. Out  of  a  total  of 
906  children  who  have  thus 
far  been  given  the  tests,  286 
have  qualified  for  the  silver 
badge  offered  by  the  play- 
ground commisson.  This  is  a 
decided  improvement  over 
last  year's  record. 

Utica  Makes  Progress. — Rec- 
reational activities  in  Utica 
under  the  recently  appointed 
Recreation  Commission  are 
reported  to  have  made  splen- 
did progress  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Eight  play- 
grounds, two  of  which  were 
new  this  year,  served  102,398 
children  representing  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  29%. 

One  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing features  of  the  work  was 
the  spirit  of  cooperation 
shown  by  the  play  leaders. 
When  it  became  evident  that 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
city  were  not  sufficient  to  buy 
game  supplies  and  the  many 
small  articles  of  equipment 
needed  on  the  playgrounds, 
the  leaders  organized  a  club 
known  as  the  "Recreation 
Boosters"  to  raise  funds  for 
the  purchasing  of  supplies. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this 


club  the  Philharmonic  gave  a 
concert  on  the  lawn  of  one  of 
the  residents  of  the  city.  The 
money  raised  in  this  way  was 
augmented  by  contributions 
from  citizens  and  by  a  check 
for  $273.13  which  represented 
the  sum  collected  by  the  In- 
dustrial Baseball  League  at 
one  of  their  championship 
games.  The  equipment  and 
supplies  bought  by  the  Boost- 
ers were  turned  over  to  the 
city. 

The  Recreation  Department 
was  frequently  called  on  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  assist- 
ance. During  the  tractor 
demonstration  representatives 
of  the  department  provided 
recreation  for  the  children 
brought  to  the  demonstration 
by  their  parents.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  the  depart- 
ment helped  various  commun- 
ity groups  in  mapping  out 
athletic  programs  for  picnics 
and  field  days.  The  entire 
athletic  program  for  the  field 
day  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows  of  the  state  was 
turned  over  to  the  Recreation 
Department. 

World  Series  Bulletin.— At- 
tention, Baseball  Fans !  Good 
publicity  and  a  service  which 
won  great  popularity  for  the 
recreation  work  of  the  city 
were  the  by-products  achieved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation 
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of  Pittsburgh  in  bulletining 
the  World  Series  scores  in 
front  of  the  City-County 
Building  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  eight  days 
there  were  crowds  each  day 
of  more  than  3,000  men 
watching  the  bulletins. 

Through  the  hearty  cooper- 
ation of  the  Mayor,  the  traffic 
was  diverted  during  the  times 
the  scores  were  bulletined 
and  the  people  had  the  full 
square  in  front  of  the  building 
without  interruption  or  dan- 
ger of  accidents.  The  service 
was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
crowds  of  jolly,  good-natured 
citizens,  who  enjoyed  them- 
selves hugely. 

Helpful  Christmas  Cards. — 
Readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND 
who  have  not 'come  in  contact 
with  the  Christmas  postcards 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  children  whose  fathers 
were  killed  in  the  war  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  of  the 
work  of  the  Fatherless  Chil- 
dren of  France,  Incorporated. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  post- 
cards published  by  the  Socie- 
ty, which  are  intended  to  be 
sent  out  to  friends  at  Christ- 
mas time  is  printed,  "In  your 
name  I  am  giving  happiness 
to  a  French  soldier's  orphan 
for  a  day."  The  ten  cents  for 
which  the  card  is  sold  repre- 
sents the  amount  necessary 
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for  feeding  an  orphan  in  its 
mother's  home  for  a  day.  In 
addition  to  the  cards  a  four- 
page  calendar  may  be  se- 
cured for  thirty  cents. 

Further  information  may 
be  secured  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  New  York 
Committee  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  No.  11  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Play  Needs  Recognized  in 
1824. — Organized  recreation 
is  very  often  spoken  of  as  a 
movement  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  in  this  country. 
That  it  had  its  pioneer  advo- 
cates many  years  ago  was 
recently  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Roger  Lee,  of  Harvard, 
in  an  address  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  when  he  read  a 
letter  dated  October  24,  1824 
written  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Bos- 
ton, to  the  Honorable  John 
Lowell,  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  University. 
The  letter  says: 

"There  is  one  branch  of 
education,  the  improvement 
of  which  seems  to  fall  even 
especially  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  my  department,  and 
on  this  I  feel  myself  called  on 
to  say  something,  because  it 
has  been  in  a  great  measure 
neglected. 

"The   neglect   of   gymnastic 
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exercise  is  a  most  lamentable 
deficiency  in  our  mode  of 
education.  When  I  look 
around  upon  a  collection  of 
students  in  our  College  and 
observe  their  puny,  sickly  ap- 
pearance, I  experience  a  pro- 
found affection  of  pity  and  re- 
gret, especially  when  I  con- 
sider that  many  of  these  in- 
dividuals may  have  to  obtain 
subsistence  by  considerable 
efforts. 

"It  is  known  that  this  re- 
ceives great  attention  in  for- 
eign universities,  and  that 
various  means  are  employed 
to  encourage  students  in  the 
pursuit  of  healthy  exercise. 
Is  it  impracticable  here? 

"I  have  thought  that  if  a 
piece  of  land  were  laid  out  at 
some  little  distance  trom  the 
College,  divided  into  four 
compartments  separated  by 
hedges,  one  compartment  for 
each  class,  provided  with  in- 
citements to  run,  jump,  throw 
quoits  or  javelins,  bats  and 
balls,  a  small  shed  or  build- 
ing in  each  for  occasional 
shelter,  with  necessary  appar- 
atus which  should  be  as  var- 


ious as  possible  and  under  the 
charge  of  a  single  waiter,  and 
the  place  occasionally  visited 
by  the  tutors  in  a  familiar 
way,  it  being  understood  that 
every  student  was  to  pass 
some  time  there  daily,  and 
when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  that  they  should 
themelves  remove  it,  proper 
conveniences  being  supplied. 

"It  appears  to  me  this 
would  not  fail  of  producing 
excellent  effects  on  the  moral 
and  physical  disposition  of 
the  students.  I  know  not 
what  difficulties  may  have 
prevented  the  execution  of 
some  such  plan.  It  appears 
to  me  that  if  there  be  a  de- 
ficiency of  funds,  an  adequate 
sum  might  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription for  an  object  of  so 
much  consequence.  But  if  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  accom- 
plished than  by  some  sacri- 
fice, I  firmly  believe  there  is 
not  one  branch  of  education 
which  might  not  be  advan- 
tageously exchanged  for  this." 
— From  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin,  Oct.  6,  1919 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  regular  army  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past,  that  it  is  dead.  General  Haan  says  that  it  is  literally  true, 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  regular  army  that  existed  before  the 
world  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  is  dead;  for  the  men  are  now 
buried  in  France,  but  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  army  transmitted 
to  the  volunteer  army  which  made  the  whole  American  forces  fight 
as  they  did. 
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My  Camp-Town   Comrades 

in 

THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  PIGEON  COOP 
Ai,    PRIDDY 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  what  seemed  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
military  camp,  it  would  be: 

"To  Be  What  We  Ain't." 

For,  when  the  soldiers  came  into  Camp-town  at  night  for 
their  fun,  every  corporal  didn't  see  why  he  wasn't  a  sergeant, 
every  sergeant  didn't  see  why  he  was  not  a  captain,  and  every 
captain  had  a  reason  why  he  should  have  been  a  major,  or, 
more  reasonably,  the  Major  General. 

There  was  one  soldier,  for  instance,  who  spent  a  good  half 
hour  boasting  of  his  fitness  to  be  a  first  lieutenant.  He  said  the 
officers  were  jealous  of  him  and  kept  him  down.  He  said  he 
had  told  them  that  much,  and  much  more,  more  times  than  one. 
On  hearing  that,  I  told  him  that  one  thing  that  did  not  make  a 
lieutenant  out  of  a  private,  in  the  army  or  anywhere  else,  was 
being  rude. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  it  seemed  to  go.  Even  the  biggest 
soldier  in  the  camp  was  a  man  who  had  to  stay  in  America. 
Somebody  said  that  this  officer  did  not  see  why  he  was  not  in 
charge  of  things  over  in  France. 

But  there  was  one  soldier  I  met  in  Camp-town  who  was 
perfectly  contented  with  what  he  was.  He  didn't  want  to  be 
more  than  he  was.  He  never  looked  through  green  eyes  at 
anybody ;  not  even  the  commanding  general  with  his  two  stars. 

This  soldier  I  speak  of  held  no  rank.  His  arm  had  110 
bars  or  stars  upon  it.  Nobody  saluted  him  first.  But  he  was 
the  most  contented  soldier  in  that  whole  camp.  Really  I  think 
of  him  as  having  been  the  most  contented  man  in  any  army. 

He  was  in  charge  of  the  Pigeon  Coop. 

Pigeons  seemed  to  be  the  only  living  things  he  really  cared 
about.  The  care  of  pigeons  seemed  to  be  his  one  really  great 
concern.  He  talked  of  the  feathered  creatures  so  incessantly  and 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  it  is  a  wonder  feathers  didn't  shoot  out 
of  his  skin,  all  over. 
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When  he  whistled,  it  was  only  to  give  throaty  pigeon  calls. 
When  he  played,  it  was  with  the  downy  breasts  of  his  birds. 
When  he  talked  about  his  life  before  joining  the  army,  it  was 
talk  about  racing  pigeons,  their  records,  and  about  the  fine  birds 
that  had  died  some  years  before. 

Even  the  fact  that  he  was  now  in  the  army,  and  that  there 
was  a  great  world  war  in  process  hardly  interested  him.  If  you 
talked  Germans,  he  talked  pigeons.  If  you  spoke  of  France, 
and  of  the  great  things  being  done  there  by  American  soldiers, 
this  man  said : 

"Wait  till  I  send  a  new  batch  of  birds  over;  you'll  see!" 

The  big  question  in  Camp-town  that  we  asked  every  soldier 
was,  "Are  you  going  over  to  France?" 

When  we  asked  that  of  the  pigeon  fancier,  he  said,  with 
scorn: 

"Sure  not.  What  you  think  they'd  do  without  me,  eh? 
Who'd  train  the  pigeons  ?" 

He  thought  and  acted  as  if  the  care  of  about  twenty  handfuls 
of  pigeons  made  him  the  most  responsible  man  in  camp. 

The  soldier  who  drove  the  snorting  ammunition  truck,  get- 
ting ready  to  serve  the  big  guns  in  the  big  fight  tapped  his  fore- 
head when  he  heard  the  pigeon  man  talk  so  and  said: 

"Nutty." 

One  day  the  Captain  had  a  talk  with  the  pigeon  man. 

"There's  a  chance  for  you  to  go  into  the  officer's  training 
school,  so  that  you  can  work  up.  I'll  help  you." 

"What,  and  leave  these  pigeons?" 

That  was  the  end  of  the  matter. 

The  bayonet  practice  went  on  every  day  quite  near  the 
place  where  the  pigeons  were  kept. 

The  soldier  could  see  the  gallows,  with  the  dummy  targets 
made  of  burlap  and  canvas.  He  could  watch  the  drill  as  the 
men,  with  tigerish  leaps,  jabbed  gaps  in  the  dummies  and  made 
them  bleed  sawdust. 

It  did  not  thrill  him  half  as  much  as  did  the  feeding  of 
grain  or  water  to  his  birds. 

Farther  down  in  the  valley,  near  the  fringe  of  pines  on 
which  the  red-necked  vultures  rested,  were  the  practice  trenches. 
Trenches  banked  by  withes  as  they  would  be  in  France.. 
Trenches  with  dug-outs,  as  they  would  be  in  Flanders.  Trenches 
with  fire-stands,  for  the  gunners  and  bombers  and  flame  throw- 
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ers  to  stand  on,  over  in  France.  Trenches  to  defend  and  die 
for  against  an  enemy.  Trenches  to  leap  from  in  the  heroic  dash 
across  No-Man's  Land. 

The  pigeon  man  saw  all  that  without  being  bothered  the 
least  bit.  He  smiled  at  it  all,  for  he  was  the  trainer  of  pigeons ! 

One  day  there  was  a  grand  review.  The  commanding  gen- 
eral and  his  staff  were  seated  on  horses,  in  the  middle  of  the 
dusty  parade  ground.  The  flags,  the  general's  standard  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  were  posted  just  in  front.  The  military  band 
was  playing  the  sort  of  music  that  makes  feet  tickle  and  spines 
thrill. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  for  it  was  mid-summer.  The  feet 
of  the  soldiers,  the  wheels  of  the  trucks  and  wagons,  and  the 
passing  of  the  guns  raised  such  a  dust  as  almost  to  hide  the 
parade. 

The  Artillery  were  saying,  in  their  hearts  : 

"We've  got  the  Infantry  skun  a  mile." 

The  Infantry  were  saying  the  same  thing  about  the  Artillery, 
only  they  were  making  it  two  miles. 

The  Captain  of  this  company  was  saying: 

"I've  got  better  men  than  that  other  fellow." 

For  that  is  the  spirit  of  a  grand  review. 

On  the  stand  near  the  General  headquarters  were  pretty  women 
and  girls,  watching.  They  saw  the  huge  masses  of  men  and  thought 
of  how  fit  they  were  for  the  wars.  They  counted  them  by  the 
thousands.  A  whole  division  of  big  war  parts ;  guns,  wagons  and 
men. 

What  they  did  not  see,  and  what  nobody  could  see  for  the 
swirl  of  dust  was  a  little  motor  cycle,  with  a  side  car  cage  in 
which  were  about  twenty  birds  in  all  the  dusty  colors  from  grey 
to  brick-dust. 

It  was  a  little  part  of  the  division  quite  lost  among  the  bigger 
parts.  But  the  driver  was  saying  in  his  heart,  "I've  got  'em  all 
skun  a  mile." 

Over  on  the  artillery  range,  the  big  guns  were  blasting  and 
snapping  down  the  trees  with  shell  and  shrapnel  in  practice  for 
blasting  down  towns  and  cities  over  in  France.  On  the  rustic 
look-outs  were  men  at  telephone  wires  and  with  watches,  faces 
tense,  registering  records;  records  that  meant  life  or  death  later. 

But  our  pigeon  soldier — the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Pigeon  Coop,  was  at  the  same  time  off  on  one  of  the  country 
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roads,  miles  away,  waiting  till  the  exact  part  of  a  second  to  re- 
lease "Billy"  or  "Fosh"  or  "Juniper"  from  the  cage. 

After  the  birds  had  been  released,  he  would  almost  run  the 
long  miles  back  to  camp,  and  go  without  his  supper  until  he 
had  gained  the  green  coop  perched  on  its  white-washed  stilts  to 
get  the  flight  records  of  his  birds.  His  heart  thumped  wildly 
over  this.  It  was  most  important — to  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  mess  sergeant,  over  in  the  barracks  was  sput- 
tering : 

"Him  and  his  birds !     Silly  waste  of  good  stuff." 

The  division  moved  over  to  France  for  the  big  battles  and 
for  victory.  The  pigeon  man  did  not  go,  but  some  of  his  pigeons 
were  gathered  up  by  a  special  conveyance  and  sent  off. 

But  the  pigeon  man,  then,  was  happy,  because  he  had  a 
new  set  of  green  pigeons  to  groom  and  train.  There  was  nothing 
he  liked  better  than  to  do  that.  He  set  happily  to  work.  One 
could  find  him  in  far-away  towns,  on  far-away  roads,  with  his 
new  charges.  Or  one  could  find  him  going  over  the  tissue  paper 
records  up  in  the  coop,  at  night. 

A  farmer  who  saw  the  soldier  flying  the  birds  grumbled : 

"That's  where  the  taxes  goes  to,  eh?     Silly  stuff  like  that." 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Camp-town,  we  were  waiting  for  news 
of  the  two  divisions  of  soldiers  the  camp  had  trained  and  sent 
over  to  France.  One  day  the  news  began  to  trickle  in.  Oh, 
how  proud  we  were  of  the  Infantry,  and  of  the  Artillery.  We 
soon  began  to  know  that  big  things  were  being  done,  in  a  big  way. 

Miles  upon  miles  of  trenches  had  been  taken.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  guns  had  been  taken. 

And  then,  crowded  in  all  this  big  exploit  and  grand  suc- 
cess, was  a  story  like  this : 

"The  left  wing  of  the  division  was  trapped.  The  telephone 
wires  had  been  shot  down.  The  wireless  was  useless.  No  man 
could  get  through.  The  division  was  in  danger.  Only  the  birds 
were  left.  They  were  released.  Three  birds.  Two  fell.  The 
third  circled  out  of  sight  above  the  smoke.  A  day  later  re- 
enforcements  came.  We  were  saved  *  *  * " 

That  was  shown  to  the  pigeon  trainer  in  camp.  It  did  not 
seem  to  thrill  him,  nor  move  him.  A  puzzled  look  came  into  his 
gaunt  face,  as  if  he  were  surprised  that  we  had  never  known. 

"Of  course  the  pigeons  did  it,"  he  said,  "That's  what  I 
train  'em  for." 
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Recreation  for  adults  is  absolutely  necessary ;  the  play  in- 
stinct does  not  die  with  children — it  calls  for  expression  through- 
out life,  and  it  is  only  as  it  is  given  channels  of  expression  that 
men  and  women  find  their  real  selves  and  "achieve  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  the  soul." 

America  had  made  a  beginning  of  the  problem  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  adults  for  recreation — public  recreation  was  coming 
to  recognize  its  responsibility  when  the  war  came.  From  the 
needs  which  the  war  developed  for  recreation  as  a  means  of 
combating  the  abnormal  conditions  through  a  use  of  leisure  time 
which  would  maintain  a  proper  balance  and  make  for  normality, 
there  has  come  a  great  quickening  in  recreation  for  the  older 
members  of  the  community.  The  experience  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  and  other  national  and  local  agencies  in  develop- 
ing recreational  and  social  activities  during  the  war  period  for 
soldiers  and  civilians  have  reemphasized  the  value  of  adult  recre- 
ation and  brought  to  the  fore  new  possibilities  of  activities  for 
young  men  and  women  and  for  older  people.  Of  special  value 
for  a  peace  time  program  has  been  the  development  through  a 
recreational  program  of  wholesome  comradeship  between  young 
men  and  women  and  the  emphasis  on  community  recreation  af- 
fecting the  adults  of  the  community. 

INDOOR  ACTIVITIES 

Possibly  no  one  group  of  activities  has  had  so 
Social  Activities  great  an  impetus  given  it  as  the  social  group. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  communi- 
ties everywhere  in  extending  hospitality  to  the  men  in  uniform 
have  emphasized  the  social  features  which  would  bring  the 
men  in  service  in  contact  with  the  people  of  the  community. 
The  splendid  spirit  engendered  by  these  group  gatherings  should 
be  maintained  through  a  continuation  of  such  activities  as  were 
conducted  during  the  war  period. 

Dancing  has  always  ranked  high  in  popularity 
Dances  as  a  social  activity.  There  is  danger  of  over- 

emphasizing this  feature,  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  safeguarding  dancing  through  careful  chaperonage 
and  good  music.  No  factor  is  more  potent  in  determining  the 
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standard  of  a  dance  than  the  music,  for  clean  dancing  and  group 
poise  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  orchestra.  The  in- 
troduction of  dance  figures  adds  diversity  of  interest  to  dancing. 
In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Games  and  Dance  Figures,  issued  by 
the  War  Camp  Community  service  of  Chicago,  a  number  of  such 
dance  figures  are  described.  Among  them  are  the  following: 
Elimination  Arches 

Pairing    Off  Robbers'  Two  Step 

Unlucky  Numbers  Salute 

Statues  Waltz   Relay 

Weaving  Grab 

Property  Accumulation 

Lucky   Circles  Paul  Jones 

Circles  Patriotic  Figure 

An  evening  of  games  can  be  made  very  attrac- 
Games  tive  to  young  people  and  adults.  Very  often 

when  people  who  do  not  know  each  other  be- 
gin to  play  games  together  there  is  at  first  much  of  shyness  and 
self-consciousness  to  be  eliminated.  This  will  be  accomplished 
most  easily  by  selecting  games  which  call  for  quick  activity  and 
initiative  on  the  part  of  all  the  players.  For  example,  such  games 
as  Poison,  Couple  Tag,  Going  to  Jerusalem,  Slap  Jack  in  Couples, 
Cats  and  Rats,  Dodge  Ball,  Singing  Proverbs,  Black  and  White, 
Hands  Up,  Two  Deep  and  the  like,  are  better  for  the  purpose 
than  those  in  which  one  player  is  made  conspicuous  as  in  Orches- 
tra, Beast  Bird  or  Fish,  and  Rhymes.  Since  a  very  important 
purpose  of  games  lies  in  the  coordination  of  groups  which  they 
can  bring  about,  it  is  unwise  in  a  mixed  gathering  to  choose 
games  which  use  part  of  the  players  for  the  entertainment  of 
others,  or  which  introduce  the  kind  of  horse-play  which  makes 
one  player  the  butt  of  the  joke. 

Some  of  the  games  described  in  Games  and  Dance  Figures 
are  the  following: 

Jacob  and  Rachel  Robbers 

Save  a  Friend  Tag  Hands  Up  ' 

Simon  Says  Parcel  Post 

Orchestra  Spell  Down 

Buzz  Twenty  Questions 

Two  Deep  Stiff  Legged  Tag 

Going  to  Jerusalem  Comic  Tag 

Slap  Tag 
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There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  relays  and  games  which 
can  be  made  to  contribute  to  a  successful  evening  of  games. 
Among  these  are  Eat  a  Cracker  Relay,  Weavers'  Relay,  Drive  the 
Pig  to  Market,  Peanut  Relay  and  Shuttle  Relay. 

In  Community  Recreation,  published  by  the  National  War 
Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  will  be  found  descriptions  of  a 
number  of  stunts  which  might  be  used  to  great  advantage  at  a 
social  gathering.  Icebreakers  by  Edna  Geister,  is  also  a  very  sug- 
gestive book. 

Many  of  the  social  activities  of  a  community 
center  around  the  socials  and  entertainments 
given  by  churches.  In  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  prepared  by  Miss  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay 
will  be  of  interest.  These  suggestions  may  be  adapted  for  use 
at  social  centers  and  other  meeting  places. 

For  church  entertainments  a  definite  program  is  essential. 
Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance.  There  should  be  no  pauses 
with  people  standing  about  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Each  week 
there  should  be  something  different.  One  week  there  may  be 
games ;  the  next  a  "parlor  track  meet,"  the  next,  a  musical  and 
dramatic  program  and  the  next,  a  "fad  party." 

Books  containing  helpful  suggestions  for  church  entertain- 
ment are  the  following — Ice  Breakers  by  Edna  Geister,  pub- 
lished by  the  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  price  $1.00.  Social  Activities  for  Men  and  Boys  by  Albert 
M.  Chesley,  published  by  the  Association  Press,  124  East  28th 
Street,  New  York  City,  price  $1.00.  Social  Evenings  by  Amos 
R.  Wells,  published  by  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Chicago, 
111.,  price  $.25.  (This  is  an  excellent  little  book.)  Neighborhood 
Entertainments  by  Renee  B.  Stern,  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  37 
East  27th  Street,  price  $.75.  This  is  a  book  primarily  intended 
for  rural  communities. 

Special  holidays,  such  as  Valentine's  Day  and  Washington's 
birthday  should  always  be  taken  advantage  of  in  church  enter- 
tainments. Planning  a  definite  entertainment  always  brings  out 
ideas.  Shadowgraphs  will  be  found  immensely  entertaining,  if 
worked  up  beforehand  with  two  or  three  rehearsals.  There  is  a 
very  funny  shadowgraph  called  the  Ballad  of  Mary  Jane,  which 
can  be  found  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Book  of  Plays  and  Operettas 
published  by  the  Century  Co.,  of  New  York  City  at  $1.00,  or 
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perhaps  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  town  library.  While 
primarily  intended  for  young  people,  the  Ballad  of  Mary  Jane 
is  so  distinctly  funny  that  it  has  amused  adult  audiences  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  also  valuable  because  it  gives  illustrations  of 
how  shadowgraphs  are  arranged,  so  that  anyone  can  manage 
them.  Two  songs  that  would  make  entertaining  shadowgraphs 
are  Clementine  and  the  Bold  Fisherman  which  may  be  found 
in  any  collection  of  college  songs.  Parlor  magic  is  always  ef- 
fective and  always  enjoyed. 

A  Parlor  Field  Day,  as  described  on  page  87  of  Social  Ac- 
tivities for  Men  and  Boys  is  excellent  for  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment. Another  good  idea  is  a  Fad  Social,  as  described  on  page 
59  of  Social  Evenings.  Still  another  idea  that  is  ntw  and  in- 
teresting is  'an  Open  Road  Evening.  Decorate  the  parish  house 
with  tree  branches  to  give  an  outdoor  look.  Have  a  gypsy 
camp  with  fortune  telling,  palm  reading.  Have  gypsy  fiddlers 
and  songs  of  the  Open  Road.  Have  an  improvised  "camp  fire," 
with  all  lights  out.  Have  singing  around  the  camp  fire.  Serve 
coffee  from  a  three-legged  gypsy  pot  swung  over  the  fire.  Have 
apples  and  sandwiches  served  by  gypsy  girls. 

Still  another  suggestion  for  a  game  called  The  Road  to  Ber- 
lin has  been  sent  out  by  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  its 
bulletin  An  Old  English  Christmas  Revel  for  Use  in  Soldiers' 
Clubs.  This  Revel  can  be  used  by  churches  as  well  as  clubs. 

Folk  dancing  both  in  France  and  in  England  has  been  found 
to  be  an  excellent  form  of  entertainment,  because  the  group  work 
it  contains  keeps  men  from  being  self  conscious  while  they  are 
learning  the  steps.  The  Morris  Dance  Book,  edited  by  Jose- 
phine Brower  can  be  had  from  Novello  &  Co.,  No.  2  West  45th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Two  good  books  on  Folk  Dances  and 
Singing  Games  by  Elizabeth  Burchenal  and  Folk  Dances  of  Den- 
mark by  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  are  both  published  by  G.  Schirmer, 
No.  7  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Among  the  one-act  plays  which  can  be  given  in  parish 
houses,  all  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  Samuel  French,  28 
West  38th  St.,  New  York  City  at  $.25  each,  are  the  following: 
Jimmy  by  A.  Patrick,  Jr. — two  men.  Peace  Manoeuvres  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis — a  military  play,  three  males,  one  female. 
The  Zone  Police  by  Richard  Harding  Davis — a  thrilling  military 
play, — four  males.  Food  by  William  C.  DeMille — two  males,  one 
female.  This  is  a  satire  on  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  Behooves  Us, 
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a  comedy  of  Hooverization, — two  males,  two  females.  The  Flower 
of  Yeddo, — a  Japanese  play  easily  given  by  one  male,  five  females, 
or  could  be  acted  by  a  cast  of  all  girls.  The  Burglar  by  Margaret 
Cameron  is  a  highly  amusing  play  for  five  girls.  The  Kleptomaniac 
is  a  splendid  farce  by  Margaret  Cameron  for  seven  girls. 

In  France  and  England  an  immensely  popular  way  of  en- 
tertaining men  and  girls  has  been  found  in  what  is  called  a  musi- 
cal story.  Such  a  story  is  given  here. 

A  MUSICAL  STORY 

For  this  entertainment  all  that  is  needed  is  a  piano  and 
pianist,  and  sufficient  cards  and  pencils.  Have  the  pianist  state 
that  he  is  going  to  tell  a  little  romance,  and  that  when  there  is  a 
break  in  the  story  the  few  chords  he  will  play  will  provide  the 
cue.  Any  man  who  wants  this  cue  repeated  must  call  out  "en- 
core," and  it  will  be  played  a  second  time.  The  men  and  girls 
work  in  couples.  When  the  lists  are  finished  every  man  must 
change  lists  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  the  corrected  re- 
plies to  the  numbered  questions.  Too  much  of  any  one  tune  must 
not  be  played.  People  must  not  be  allowed  to  guess  too  easily. 
Here  is  the  story: 

I  once  knew  a  young  fellow,  such  a  nice  chap.  Let  me 
see,  what  was  his  name?  Oh,  yes!  (Plays  three  chords  of  Robin 
Adair,)  and  he  had  a  nice  girl.  Her  name  was  (plays  Katie, 
Beautiful  Katie.)  They  had  known  each  other  for  years  and 
met  (plays  Comin'  through  the  Rye).  She  said,  "For  you  I 
will  leave  (plays  My  Old  Kentucky  Home.)"  So  they  got  mar- 
ried and  the  bridesmaid's  name  was  (Annie  Laurie,)  and  the 
nicest  part  of  her  costume  was  (Oh,  Dem  Golden  Slippers.) 
She  wore  a  green  dress  because  she  loved  (The  Wearin'  of  ihe 
Green.)  After  the  wedding  the  bride  said  ("Oh  Boy,  Oh  Joy, 
Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here.)"  For  their  honeymoon  they 
went  (Marching  through  Georgia).  Then  Robin  went  (Over 
There.)  Going  over  he  was  (Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep,)  while  she  watched  the  papers  every  day  to  see  what 
would  happen  (When  Pershing's  Men  March  into  Picardy.) 
Before  he  left  Robin  said  to  his  wife  "(Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning.)  I  will  soon  be  back  when  we  have  wound  up  the 
(Watch  on  the  Rhine.)"  He  had  a  great  friend  in  the  same 
platoon  named  (Private  Michael  Cassidy.)  They  both  talked 
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every  night  about  the  (Old  Folks  at  Home.)  (Private  Michael 
Cassidy)  also  had  a  sweetheart.  Her  name  was  Kathleen 
Mavourneen)  but  he  called  her  his  (Wild  Irish  Rose.)  He  said 
he  wanted  to  see  her  but  it  was  (A  Long,  Long  Way  to  Tipper- 
ary)  and  he  could  not  go  there  for  the  week-end  but  some  day 
he  said  he  hoped  again  to  be  (Where  the  River  Shannon  Flows.) 
Private  Michael  Cassidy  was  very  sentimental  and  would  often 
have  (Just  a  Song  at  Twilight.)  When  Robin's  wife  wrote  to 
him  she  said  "(My  Bonny  Lies  over  the  Ocean,)"  and  when  he 
wrote  her,  he  said  "(There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail.)"  Finally  the 
Americans  got  to  the  (Beautiful  Blue  Danube)  and  conquered 
(Fritzie  Boy.)  Then  Robin  returned  to  (Home,  Sweet  Home) 
and  his  country  (America.) 

In  the  back  of  such  magazines  as  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
The  Delineator,  The  Woman's  Home  Companion,  there  are  al- 
ways good  ideas  for  entertainments.  Entertainment  Editors  will 
often  supply  ideas  on  request. 

Much   might   be   said   about   the   activities    for 
Activities*1  adults    which    are    conducted    at    neighborhood 

recreation    centers    and    which    have    received 
great  impetus  during  the  past  few  years.     Some  of  the  activities 
which  may  advantageously  be  conducted  at  school  centers  or  other 
neighborhood   meeting  places   are   the   following: 
Forums  Masques 

Public  Discussions  Minstrels 

Banquets  Amateur    Dramatics 

Amateur   Nights  Monologues 

Cantatas  Motion   Picture   Shows 

Choral    Singing  Pantomime 

Concerts  Readings 

Musicals  Storytelling 

Operettas  Sleight  of   Hand 

Dialogues  Tableaux 

Exhibition  Drills  Vaudeville 

Impersonations  Mock  Trials 

Legerdemain  Spelling   Bees 

On  the  side  of  the  more  active  physical  exercise  are  appara- 
tus work,  athletic  contests,  folk  dancing,  bag  punching,  basket 
ball,  ball  games  of  various  kinds,  fencing,  drills,  athletic  games, 
gymnastic  bouts,  and  singing  games.  In  addition,  social  center 
activities  may  well  include  handcraft  work,  which  is  recreation  to 
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many    adults,    and    participate    in    such    organizing    as    mother's 
clubs,  dramatic  and  musical  associations  and  classes  in   art. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  neighborhood  center  particularly 
popular  for  adults,  the  Playground  Department  of  Berkeley, 
California,  arranged  a  series  of  "Phun  Nites"  or  "Nights  That 
Are  Different"  for  the  special  benefit  of  fathers  and  mothers. 
Games  of  various  kinds  are  played  and  novel  forms  of  enter- 
tainment are  introduced.  The  social  centers  must  take  into 
account  the  needs  of  the  adults  among  the  foreign  born  popula- 
tion by  providing  recreational  activities  and  opportunities  through 
which  the  foreign  born  may  mingle  with  American  born  citizens 
that  there  may  be  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  ideals.  Dramatic 
clubs  and  such  occasions  as  Chester's  Day  of  Nations  when  the 
foreign  born  citizens  were  welcomed  by  Chester  and  in  native 
costumes  sang  their  national  songs  and  danced  the  dances  of 
their  people,  are  very  valuable  factors  in  the  process  of  citizen- 
ship making.  Similarly  the  adults  of  the  colored  race  should 
be  provided  with  separate  social  centers;  playgrounds  should 
be  set  aside  for  their  use  and  there  should  be  developed  such 
phases  of  community  recreation  as  community  singing  and 
choruses.  The  activities  which  can  be  developed  in  connection 
with  neighborhood  recreation  centers  are  unlimited  in  their  scope 
and  may  be  made  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  leadership 
available  permits  of  developing. 

OUTDOOR  ACTIVITIES 

Outdoor  activities  are  of  great  importance  because  they  more 
than  any  other  group  of  activities  lead  out  into  the  community 
and  form  in  a  large  part  the  nucleus  of  the  community  activities 
which  are  of  such  vital  importance  in  creating  and  conserving  the 
community  spirit  without  which  there  can  be  no  real  democracy. 
The  normal  development  of  recreation  for 

adults  should  come  throuSh  existing  facilities. 

Where  there  are  playgrounds,  they  should  be 
utilized  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.  The  greatest  use  of 
playground  facilities  by  adults  will  naturally  come  at  night  when 
the  great  majority  of  grownups  have  their  free  time.  Among 
the  playground  activities  which  may  be  developed  are  Twilight 
Baseball  Teams,  and  for  older  boys  and  girls  and  for  men  and 
women,  volley  ball,  basket  ball,  outdoor  baseball,  and  similar 
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games.  Quoits,  croquet,  and  folk  dancing  are  also  feasible  in 
the  playground  activities  for  adults. 

Where  there  are  no  playgrounds,  or  where  the 
Vacant  Lot  Play  playground  space  is  not  adequate  or  advan- 
tageously located,  vacant  lot  play  should  be 
developed  and  park  space  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  recreation 
for  the  adults.  A  device  which  has  been  worked  out  in  Chester, 
Pa.,  by  Community  Service  for  carrying  the  equipment  from  place 
to  place,  consists  of  a  small  box  resembling  a  carpenter's  tool 
chest  in-  which  are  compactly  arranged  one  set  of  baskets  for 
basket  ball,  one  volley  ball  outfit,  one  set  of  quoits,  one  medicine 
ball,  and  one  playground  baseball  outfit.  The  total  cost  of  the 
box  is  $25.00. 

It  has  been  found  that  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  peo- 
ple can  be  kept  busy  at  one  time  with  games  if  an  equipment  of 
this  sort  and  leadership  are  provided.* 

In  addition  to  playground  and  vacant  lots,  other 

facilities  which  are  found  in  many  communities, 
able  Facilities  f 

and  which  should  be  used  for  adult  recreation, 
are  athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  and  municipal 
bath  beaches.  All  these  facilities  provide  splendid  opportunity 
for  adults  if  steps  are  taken  to  secure  their  use  under  some  organ- 
ized plan  which  will  insure  their  functioning  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Hikes,  Walking  Hikes  out  in  the  country  with  supper  cooked 
Trips  and  over  a  camp  fire  are  a  form  of  recreation  which 

Camping  young  people  and  older  members  of  the  com- 

munity as  well  will  find  very  enjoyable.  Beach  parties,  too,  with 
singing  around  the  fire  and  roasting  of  marshmallows,  have  their 
appeal.  Organized  Saturday  walks  have  for  years  been  success- 
fully carried  out  in  Chicago  and  Boston  for  adults,  and  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  take  part  in  them. 

An  occasional  week-end  camping  trip  for  adults  is  a  form 
of  outdoor  recreation  which  has  its  charm.  The  Playground 
Department  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  which  conducts  a  sum- 
mer camp,  reserves  a  week  or  two  during  the  season  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  camp  by  young  married  couples. 

The  community  or  neighborhood  picnic  is  com- 
"parti  m£    to    assume    importance    as    a    recreational 

feature  of  neighborhood  life.  For  such  pic- 
nics a  program  is  arranged  including  field  and  track  events,  base- 
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ball  games,  outdoor  games  of  various  kinds,  contests  and  similar 
events.  The  Public  Recreation  Department  of  Hartford  four 
years  ago  organized  an  old  folks'  picnic  and  play  day  for  which 
only  people  over  sixty  years  of  age  were  eligible.  This  proved 
so  successful  that  there  developed  from  it  an  elderly  folks' 
recreation  club  which  conducts  many  entertainments  and  other 
recreational  activities. 

Every  community  should  have  the  kind  of 
Play  Days  play  day  which  Battle  Creek  organized  for  the 

purpose  of  reminding  adults  who  had  forgotten 
how  to  play  that  they  were  taking  life  too  seriously.  The  move- 
ment was  started  by  the  business  men  of  the  city  who  first  con- 
ducted a  publicity  campaign  to  the  effect  that  the  men  and  women 
were  missing  a  lot  of  fun.  When  this  had  had  its  effect,  they  or- 
ganized a  play  festival  entertaining  over  six  thousand  children 
whose  games  and  activities  they  shared.  During  the  year  this 
group  conducted  such  community  activities  as  dances,  roller  skat- 
ing, community  suppers,  hallowe'en  parties,  community  Christmas 
trees  and  other  festivities. 

The  block   party,   which   during  the   past  year 

and°Dances  ^as  £a*nec*   *n  popularity,   is   a  community   en- 

tertainment intended  primarily  to  bring  the 
residents  of  a  particular  neighborhood  into  closer  touch  with  one 
another.  Such  a  party  in  a  large  community  is  usually  confined 
to  a  single  block,  which,  by  special  permission  from  the  city 
officials,  is  closed  to  traffic  for  the  evening  and  becomes  the  cen- 
ter of  a  gay  carnival  fete  or  dance  attended  by  all  the  people  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Community  singing  may  well  be  made  a 
feature  of  the  party.  The  street  should  be  well  lighted  for  the 
occasion  and  the  houses  prettily  decorated.  The  splendid  spirit 
of  sociability  among  neighbors  who  do  not  know  each  other 
which  such  parties  create  makes  them  of  value. 

In  one  of  the  southern  cities  weekly  community  garden  par- 
ties, arranged  in  much  the  same  way  as  block  parties,  were  given 
with  great  success  during  the  war  as  a  means  of  entertaining 
the  service  men.  So  popular  did  these  become  that  often  as 
many  as  4,500  civilians  attended.  A  park  centrally  located  was 
set  apart  by  the  City  Park  Commission,  and  the  streets  surround- 
ing the  park  were  roped  off.  Members  of  women's  clubs  and 
•other  organizations  acted  as  hostesses  and  refreshments  were 
served.  A  band  was  employed  to  play  throughout  the  evening 
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and  the  people  attending  danced  and  played  games  in  groups. 
A  special  section  was  set  apart  for  the  children  who  came  with 
their  parents  where  play  leaders  led  the  little  ones  in  games. 
These  community  garden  parties  with  their  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  hospitality  and  good  cheer,  resembled  more  than  any- 
thing else  typical  county  picnics  and  street  fairs.  Such  parties 
might  well  be  held  for  civilians  alone  and  made  a  very  popular 
phase  of  recreation  for  adults. 

Among    other    outdoor    activities     for     adults 
*0  might    be   hayrick    rides,    lawn    parties,    water 


sports  and  tub  races  and  tournaments.  A  re- 
vival of  the  old  Southern  tournament  in  which  a  queen  of  love 
and  beauty  is  chosen  and  crowned  is  suggested  as  a  possible 
form  of  recreation. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION  FOR  ADULTS 

Recreational  activities  which  bring  people  together  as  mem- 
bers of  the  community  and  which  help  to  establish  the  group 
and  personal  relationships  so  desirable,  have  come  to  have  a 
new  meaning  because  of  the  importance  which  community  or- 
ganization and  community  service  have  come  to  assume  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  community  consciousness  and  appreciation  of 
team  play  aroused  during  the  war.  Among  these  activities  are 
the  following: 
Community  Singing 

(This   perhaps   more   than   any  other   one   community   activity 

brings  all  together  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  good  will.) 
Band    Concerts 

Community   Concerts  and   Musicals 
Community  Operettas 
Community  Organ  Recitals 
Community  Theatre  and  Drama 
Community  Lectures  and  Entertainments 
Pageants 

(These   are   important   because   the   time   element   involved    in 

preparing   for  them  permits  people   who  have   never  known 

each  other  before  to  come  together  and  become  acquainted. 

Moreover,   the   active   participation   in  pageants    furnishes   a 

great    deal    of    pleasure.) 
Special  Holiday  Celebrations  , 
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Community  Christmas  Trees 
Community    Days 

On  the  so-called  "Community  Day"  the  adults  of  a  neighbor- 
hood or  community  come  together  to  engage  in  some  such 
community  project  as  the  clearing  of  a  lot  for  a  playground, 
the  installation  of  apparatus,  and  possibly  the  building  of 
the  shelter  house.  There  is  a  picnic  luncheon,  and  games 
and  social  features  of  various  kinds  are  enjoyed.  A  gen- 
eral "get  acquainted  spirit"  which  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
is  created  by  community  days. 

The  activities  mentioned  are  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  adult  recreation  permitting  as  most  of  them  do  of 
the  expression  of  the  art  and  cultural  interests  which  enrich  the 
life  of  the  adult.  (Definite  suggestions  regarding  pageants  and 
special  celebrations  may  be  secured  from  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America). 

The  movement  which  has  spread  so  rapidly  through  the 
country  for  the  organization  of  community  buildings  as  soldier 
and  sailor  memorials  will,  it  is  felt,  do  much  to  further  the  inter- 
est of  adult  recreation  by  providing  a  well  equipped  place  for 
conducting  activities.  Many  of  these  buildings  will  contain  not 
only  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  and,  in  some  instances,  swim- 
ming pools,  but  will  provide  meeting  places  for  various  organiza- 
tions and  recreation  facilities  of  all  kinds. 


Recreation  for  Adults  in  Rural  Communities 

Adequate  attention  has  never  been  paid  to  the  needs  of  the 
adult  residents  of  rural  communities  for  wholesome  recreation, 
though  no  where,  it  is  generally  felt,  is  there  so  definite  or  so  great  a 
need. 

At  the  National  Country  Life  Conference,  held  in  Baltimore,  in 
January,  1919,  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessity  for  developing 
forms  of  recreation  based  on  cooperation  and  collective  enjoyment  ; 
that  is,  on  a  community  basis  which  will  bring  all  elements  and  sec- 
tions into  acquaintanceship  and  common  enjoyment  through  inter- 
neighborhood  and  inter-community  sociable  activities.  The  follow- 
ing forms  of  recreation  were  selected  as  suitable  for  rural  communi- 
ties: 
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1.  Games  for  the  home  group 

2.  Games  for  the  small  neighborhood  groups 

3.  Games  for  old  and  young 

4.  Games  for  groups  of  both  sex 

5.  Community  singing 

6.  Home  singing 

7.  Recreation  for  house  parties 

8.  Games  suitable  for  picnics 

9.  Suitable  plays  (drama) 

10.  Masques 

11.  Pageants 

12.  Contests  for  special  occasions 

The  drama  is  coming  to  play  an  important  part  in 
Country  Plays  rural  recreation.  Such  experiments  as  the  Little 

Country  Theatre,  which  has  been  worked  out  in 
North  Dakota  under  Professor  Arvold,  and  which  gives  opportunity 
for  the  production  of  plays  written  by  the  people  themselves  as  well 
as  for  standard  plays,  should  become  widespread.  * 

A  very  important  recreational  feature  for  de- 
Field  Days  and  velopment  in  rural  districts  is  the  field  day  or  play 

Play  Festivals  .       ,F  *  -    /-   ,  j  j  1  j  -      T  j 

festival.  A  program  for  field  day  should  include 
baseball  games,  athletic  contests,  tournaments,  croquet,  quoits,  arch- 
ery, and  such  games  as  follows : 

Baseball  Indoor  Baseball 

Tether  ball  Tennis 

Playground  Ball 

There  should  be  races  of  all  kinds  such  as  centipede,  chariot,  skin- 
the-snake,  and  tunnel  races. 

Among  the  games  suggested  by  Mr.  George  E.  Schlafer  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  Indiana  University,  are  the  following : 
Hill  Dill  Run  and  Pass  Relay 

Circle  Blind  Man's  Buff  Club  Grab 

Ditch  Tag  Jump  The  Pole 

Black  and  White  Dodge  Ball 

Shuttle  Relay  All  Up  Indian  Club  Race 

Slap  The  Second  Stride  Relay 

Mr.  Schlafer  suggests  that  circus  stunts  be  introduced  at  the 
close  of  the  games.  A  description  of  a  number  of  stunts  and  of  the 
games  suggested  are  to  be  found  in  Part  III  Peace  Celebrations 


*A  list  of  plays   for  rural  communities  was  published  in  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND for  November. 
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for  a  Better  Democracy,  published  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the 

Indiana  University. 

Community  picnics  should  be  organized  along  the 
same  lines  as  field  plays  and  play  festivals  with 
field  sports  and  games — quoits,  pitching  contests, 

and  events  of  various  kinds. 

Other  events  along  the  same  lines  are  Pumpkin  Pie  Day  when 

pumpkin  pies  are  served  free  and  Watermelon  Day,  a  similar  kind 

of  celebration. 

Bands  from  nearby  communities  are  invited  to 

Band  Carnivals         compete  in  the  carnival  and  prizes  are  given  the 
bands  chosen  as  best  by  the  judges. 

County  fairs  with  exhibits  of  produce  of  various 
County  and  J 

Street  Fairs  kinds  are  coming  more  and  more  to  incorporate 

amusement  features  in  which  people  coming  to 
the  fair  will  participate. 

Street  fairs  have  always  been  popular  in  rural  districts.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  vaudeville  acts  and 
other  features  introduced  are  the  best  available.  An  imitation  street 
fair  is  a  popular  form  of  recreation  in  a  rural  community.  All  the 
features  of  the  regular  fair,  such  as  fortune  telling,  clowns,  vaude- 
ville shows  and  refreshment  stands,  should  be  found  here. 

Old  Home  Week  is  one  kind  of  celebration  which 
Old  Home  Week  every  community  ought  to  feature  every  few 
years.  The  celebration  should  include  public  re- 
ceptions to  returning  members  of  the  community,  a  dance,  a  base- 
ball game  between  present  and  former  local  players,  home  talent 
plays,  pageants,  and  concerts. 

A  Fall  Festival  when  the  crops  are  all  harvested 
Fall  Festivals  could  take  the  form  which  seems  the  most  popu- 

lar— either  a  public  picnic,  a  barbecue,  or  a  clam 
bake. 

.  .  _  Much  of  the  social  life  for  adults  in  rural  corn- 

Social  Center 

Activities  at  mumties  should  center  about  the  schools.     Many 

Schools  of  the  activities  in  operation  at  community  cen- 

ters in  larger  cities  can  be  used  here — Amateur  circuses,  mock  trials, 
amateur  theatricals,  old  time  spelling  bees,  recitations,  concerts,  and 
similar  features,  all  have  their  place  at  the  rural  school  center. 

The  churches  in  rural  districts  have  much  to  contribute  to  the 
social  life  of  the  community.     Socials  with  as  varied  a  program  as 
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can  be  devised,  suppers,  turkey  dinners,  and  neighborhood  gatherings 
of  various  kinds  should  be  promoted  through  the  churches. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  home  and  backyard  play 
Home  Play  be  developed  in  rural  districts.     A  tennis  court, 

however  rough,  croquet,  and  other  game  equip- 
ment, will  provide  opportunity 

The  need  of  adults  for  self-expression  through  recreation  is  a 
fundamental  need.  If  it  is  denied,  if  the  instinct  is  defeated,  not 
only  the  individual  but  the  community  and  the  nation  will  be  the 
losers  through  thwarted  personality  and  undeveloped  powers. 


Playground  Work  in  the  Southwest 

NELLIE  BALLOU,  Newark,  Ohio 

Whether  Juanito  would  have  been  a  dull  boy  without  or- 
ganized play  in  our  little  southwestern  mining  town  is  doubtful. 
From  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard,  probably  not.  However, 
he  has  had  a  face  less  battered  and  feelings  less  bruised  during 
the  past  year  than  ever  before,  they  say,  and  a  lot  more  fun, 
as  he  will  tell  you  himself. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  school  year,  I  looked 
over  those  five  hundred  New  Mexicans,  I  thought  I  had  found 
a  melting  pot  rivalling  our  great  cities.  A  part  of  the  children 
were,  as  they  designate  themselves  in  distinction  to  those  who 
have  been  kissed  for  generations  by  a  burning  sun — white. 
Then  there  were  those  of  Spanish  descent;  others  whose  an- 
cestors had  tenanted  the  wigwam ;  negroes ;  and  all  imaginable 
mixtures  and  compilations  of  these. 

Of  our  playground  in  years  before,  I  know  little,  nor  did  I 
seek  to  know.  In  the  first  days  some  of  the  "older  and  wiser" 
of  the  town  encouraged  me  with  hints  of  race-fights,  of  "ugly" 
big  boys ;  but  as  I  was  a  beginner  not  only  in  my  special  work, 
but  in  any  kind  of  teaching,  I  considered  myself  not  yet  in  the 
cautious  angel  class,  and  rushed  in  guided  by  blind  luck.  A 
certain  defiant  sulkiness  of  the  brown  children  in  times  oi 
stress ;  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  "white"  boys  to  appeal  to  the 
favor  and  protecting  skirts  of  the  teacher  at  the  same  moments ; 
these  were  the  only  indications  of  an  unfortunate  and  unfair 
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condition  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  presence  of  nr'xed 
nationalities  makes  problems  to  meet. 

As  in  the  case  with  most  problems,  ours  were  not  so  horny 
met  face  to  face  as  they  seemed  afar  off.  We  employed  the 
famous  old  magic  that  has  never  yet  failed  to  work — we  kept 
our  small  friends  happily  busy,  and  in  the  fun  of  play  they 
hardly  missed  the  excitement  of  the  old  free-for-all-scrap  in 
which  the  glory  of  combat  was  all  for  a  few  leaders  and  not  for 
the  little  fellows  who  kicked  shins  and  tore  shirts  for  them. 
Sometimes  a  tough  little  veteran  of  twelve  years  will  sigh  as 
he  remembers  a  particularly  good  fight  of  the  past,  as  some 
of  our  boys  of  the  Civil  War  did  until  there  was  something 
newer  to  hear;  but  I  think  they  are  glad  their  war  is  over. 
It  is  worth  a  year  at  hard  labor  to  have  little  Eloy  confide 
during  a  pause  in  the  play,  "We  never  did  have  good  times 
like  these  before." 

As  to  the  school  itself,  conditions  are  nearly  ideal.  Our 
superintendent,  Miss  Lela  A.  Manville,  in  addition  to  unusual 
experience,  training  and  good  judgment,  is  ahead  of  her  time 
in  training  the  children  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  place 
in  which  most  of  them  will  spend  their  lives,  so  that,  with 
their  few  resources,  they  may  make  the  most  of  the  possibilities 
that  those  lives  offer.  A  sympathetic  and  generous  school 
board  furnishes  encouragement  and  all  the  equipment  needed. 

We  have  no  gymnasium,  but  two  halls  of  the  larger  school 
building  are  available  for  drill,  dancing,  and  indooor  classes. 
On  the  large  sunny  grounds,  under  the  blue  sky  of  New  Mexico, 
we  have  a  real  paradise  for  the  spirit  of  play. 

All  through  the  grades  the  children  are  so  mixed  in  age 
that  the  formulated  plans  I  had  made  for  graded  work  were  of 
no  use  except  for  starting  fires  on  cool  mornings.  In  the 
fourth  grade,  for  instance,  side  by  side  with  bright  infants  of 
nine,  stand  great  hulking  fellows  of  sixteen — ranch  boys  whose 
schooling  has  been  delayed,  and  Mexicans  boys  who  had  never 
been  urged  sufficiently  to  come  to  school,  until  the  regime  of  At- 
tendance Officer  Jack  Fleming  with  his  eagle  eye  and  his  swift 
black  horse,  who  can  clear  the  paths  and  by-paths  of  the  de- 
votees of  Hookey  in  a  few  hours. 

It  was  a  motley  mob  that  faced  me  in  each  class  the  first 
day,  from  the  primary  class  of  the  Lincoln  School,  who  I  dis- 
covered later  understood  hardly  a  word  of  English,  but  who 
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followed  the  movements  of  my  body  perfectly;  to  the  big  boys 
of  the  upper  grades,  who  responded  cheerfully,  too,  I  believe 
now  from  the  novelty  of  the  thing  and  their  willingness  to  try 
anything  once.  That  night  I  tore  up  my  plans,  lifted  my  eyes 
to  the  biggest  mountain,  and  henceforth  did  all  that  was  un- 
scientific and  effective  for  those  true-eyed  dears  of  the  rolling 
greyland. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  the  work  gave  the  chil- 
dren was  the  opportunity  to  play  with  the  balls  that  the  school 
gave  us.  I  have  often  seen  a  little  fellow  pick  up  a  ball  dropped 
by  another,  and  hold  it  lovingly,  stroking  and  patting  it.  As 
long  as  there  were  plenty  of  balls  on  the  grounds  at  recesses 
and  in  the  periods  before  school  morning  and  noon,  no  one  had 
to  watch  with  an  eye  to  possible  "riots."  The  youngsters 
kept  good  natured  free  play  going  constantly.  Many  people 
came  and  stood  looking  on  just  to  see  the  children  enjoy  them- 
selves. 

As  my  classes  were  large,  I  found  it  best,  beginning  with 
the  third  grade,  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  separately,  even 
though  for  out-of-door  work  I  used  many  of  the  same  games  for 
both.  This  made  more  classes  in  a  rather  heavy  schedule,  but 
the  work  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  results  obtained. 

The  children  of  the  southwest,  the  Mexicans  especially, 
mature  rapidly,  and  become  self-conscious  at  a  very  early  age. 
They  are  sensitive  to  remarks  and  even  to  looks,  and  being 
unusually  old  for  their  grades,  do  much  better  in  classes  of  all 
girls  or  all  boys. 

The  Mexican  girls  are  especially  good  in  dancing.  For 
regular  folk  dancing  the  majority  of  them  do  not  care  especially 
so  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  I  started  them  in  simple 
interpretations  of  music  which  they  selected  as  "pretty  and 
alive."  Some  of  them  did  very  creditable  work  along  this  line, 
although  it  was  new,  even  in  idea,  to  them.  At  times  I  was 
unhappy,  thinking  that  they  were  stronger  in  imitation  than 
self-expression.  But  are  we  not  all  so?  What  did  you  your- 
self have  to  express  when  you  were  in  the  fourth  grade  learning 
long  division? 

The  little  senoritas  are  full  of  fun  and  energy,  and  star  well 
in  running  and  in  all  kinds  of  active  games. 

Their  brothers  are  intensely  athletic.  If  they  put  the 
same  force  spent  in  playing  into  other  channels  as  they  grow 
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older  you  will  hear  of  them  later  on.  They  made  splendid 
soldiers  over  there,  and  though  in  the  smaller  matters  of  living 
they  may  take  the  easy,  unhurried  way,  in  greater  issues  their 
souls  burn  like  their  dark  flashing  eyes,  and  they  fear  nothing. 

Of  the  dearness  and  queerness  of  our  little  folks,  I  could 
tell  for  a  year  and  a  day.  Almost  without  exception  they  are 
cheerful  and  sunny.  A  strong  sense  of  kinship  exists  notice- 
ably, as  often  there  are  four  or  five  children  of  one  family  in 
the  school,  all  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  and  affection  to 
one  another. 

In  our  midst  was  an  organization  known  as  the  Mexican 
Gang,  which  held  meetings  and  celebrated  great  days  like 
Hallowe'en  and  righted  wrongs  done  to  its  members,  en  masse. 
The  pillars  of  this  society  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  play- 
ground department  and  among  the  most  alert  boys  I  had. 
Until  recently  the  state  of  New  Mexico  required  attendance  at 
school  only  of  those  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen,  in- 
clusive. The  greater  part  of  the  boys  over  the  maximum  ad- 
mitted that  they  came  because  they  had  a  good  time  playing. 
To  get  it,  they  swallowed  every  day  the  less  palatable  morsels 
of  "the  fundamentals." 

Boy  Scouts  in  general  were  not  in  high  favor  among  the  public 
school  boys  there,  as  sometime  in  the  past  they  seemed  to  have 
had  an  unpleasant  experience  with  some  "stuck-up"  members 
who  had  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish-American  boys.  Un- 
fortunately the  town  had  lost  its  scout  leader,  a  splendid  man 
from  all  accounts,  and  one  who  might  have  brought  real  under- 
standing. However,  we  had  a  few  Scouts  in  our  school,  and 
these  were  hailed  as  "real  fellows."  A  new  one  from  the 
east  became  very  popular  in  a  short  time.  In  the  hands  of  a 
live,  red-blooded  man,  these  boys,  brown  and  white,  would  be 
the  best  scouts  that  could  be  found.  The  untutored  children 
of  the  mountains  and  desert  are  quick  to  recognize  true  worth 
whether  it  conies  to  them  in  robes  or  in  rags. 

Our  school  year  was  cut  short  by  twelve  weeks  of  en- 
forced vacation  during  the  influenza  epidemic;  but  with  none 
of  our  little  ones  missing  after  the  monster's  raid,  we  began 
again  and  in  the  remaining  five  months  accomplished  nearly  all 
we  had  hoped  for. 

Not  only  stronger  were  the  children  in  body  and  mind,  but 
happier,  too.  Bitter  race  feeling  had  faded  away  before  the 
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pride  in  "our  team,"  "our  class,"  "our  school."  Fair  play  was 
used  more  and  mentioned  less.  Best  of  all  had  grown  a  sense 
of  dignity  and  loyalty  in  those  little  people  that  is  beautiful  to 
see  wherever  it  is  met. 

We  looked  into  "problems"  only  to  find  just  children,  and 
the  solution  was,  as  always,  only  the  golden  rule  of  patience  and 
love  on  the  part  of  both. 


Making  Them  Smile 

The  Michigan  State  Industrial  Home  for  girls  has  under- 
gone an  evolution  and  the  force  which  has  played  the  biggest 
part  in  this  change  has  been  recreation. 

A  few  month  ago  the  old  regime  was  in  order  at  the 
Home — enforced  silence — no  play — nothing  but  discipline,  re- 
pression and  monotonous,  deadening  routine.  With  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Delphine  Dodge  Ashbaugh,  for  four  years  a 
member  of  the  Detroit  Recreation  Commission,  as  chairman 
of  the  State  Committee  governing  the  work  at  the  Industrial 
Home,  came  a  change.  Mrs.  Ashbaugh  knew  the  value  of 
recreation — had  seen  what  it  could  accomplish.  She  saw  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  solve  many  of  the  difficulties  at  the 
Home.  After  consultation  with  the  Detroit  Recreation  Com- 
mission, Mrs.  Beatrice  Hunzicker,  one  of  the  Commission's 
workers,  became  an  employee  at  the  home,  and  was  given  the 
task  of  working  out  a  program  of  recreation  which  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  four  hundred  girls  at  the  home. 

Mrs.  Hunzicker,  in  writing  of  her  work  says: 

"Two  months  ago  Mrs.  Ashbaugh  started  in  to  make  400 
girls  learn  how  to  smile.  She  succeeded.  Then  she  decided 
to  make  them  talk,  which  was  not  quite  so  easy,  for  after  years 
and  years  of  being  kept  'on  silence/  with  a  debit  hanging  over 
one's  head,  should  one  dare  so  much  as  to  whisper,  it  is  easy 
to  lose  all  inclination  to  do  so.  It  was  easier  still  to  become 
an  adept  in  'underground  communication' — a  highly  developed 
secret  system  of  sign  language  which  was  used  in  cottage, 
chapel  and  school  by  the  girls  forbidden  to  speak.  It  was  not 
easy  to  make  these  girls  talk.  Nevertheless,  it  was  done. 

"Next,  Mrs.  Ashbaugh  thought  it  was  time  the  girls  learned 
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how  to  play,  their  recreation  in  the  old  order  of  things  con- 
sisting of  the  singing  of  dismal  hymns,  herded  on  the  cottage 
porch.  At  that  time  I  was  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
from  the  City  of  Detroit  and  came  to  the  State  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls  to  teach  them  to  play. 

"Since  I  am  safely  over  it,  having  just  had  the  extreme 
felicity  of  seeing  two  of  my  girls  quarreling  bitterly  over  the 
respective  merits  of  Three  Deep  and  Squirrel  in  the  Tree,  I 
do  not  mind  confessing  that  during  the  first  ten  days  I  con- 
sidered that  the  thing  asked  of  me  was  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. There  was  no  play  in  them ! 

"One  by  one  I  introduced  to  the  girls  my  most  fascinating 
games — games  before  which  Detroit  children  had  gone  down 
like  nine  pins.  They  were  bored  beyond  expression  when  I 
tried  to  bribe  them  with  every  treasure  I  had  secured  through 
years  of  playground  work.  I  could  have  religiously  played 
every  game  in  Bancroft  and  received  nothing  in  return  but 
expressions  of  pained  surprise ! 

"Then,  one  never-to-be-forgotten  afternoon,  my  good  angel 
whispered  in  my  ear,  'Try  them  with  Blue  Bell/ — and  with  that 
little  silly  baby  ring  game,  I  kindled  my  first  spark  of  interest. 
Encouraged  and  childishly  gleeful  I  set  my  teeth  and  vowed 
under  my  breath  that  those  girls  should  learn  to  love  games 
like  other  little  girls  more  fortunate  than  they,  even  though 
I  died  in  my  efforts  to  teach  them.  And  they  did ! 

"Looking  back  upon  my  first  month's  play,  I  can  rejoice 
over  the  results  achieved.  Four  hundred  girls  between  the 
hours  of  3:30  and  8:15  tumbled  out  helter-skelter  to  meet 
me — and  a  game — eager  to  play,  all  talking  at  the  same  time,  all 
laughing. 

"The  solemn  look  has  gone,  the  unhealthly,  sneaking  under- 
ground communication  is  dying  a  natural,  though  somewhat 
lingering  death ;  sluggishness  has  disappeared.  The  garb  of  the 
institution  has  also  gone  as  the  girls  appear  in  their  neat  middy 
waists  and  comfortable  gymnasium  bloomers,  just  happy  little 
school  girls. 

"Play,  setting  up  exercises  and  deep  breathing  are  doing 
wonders;  love  and  sympathy  are  doing  even  greater. 

"The  work  is  carried  on  according  to  the  recess  plan  so  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  the  Recreation  Commission  in  the  De- 
troit schools.  There  are  eight  cottages  overlooking  a  beautiful 
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campus ;  the  girls  living  in  each  cottage  in  turn  are  taken  out 
for  a  half  hour's  organized  play.  The  only  attempt  at  mass 
work  which  is  being  made  at  the  present,  comes  when  the 
400  girls  meet  around  the  band  stand  for  community  singing. 
Later  on  we  hope  to  have  all  the  girls  out  for  organized  recrea- 
tion but  the  time  for  that  is  not  yet  ripe. 

The  girls  had  their  first  program  on  Memorial  Day,  when 
after  going  to  see  Daddy  Long  Legs  they  gathered  on  the 
campus  for  community  singing  and  folk  dancing.  They  are 
planning  a  pageant  and  are  humming  away  like  a  hive  of  busy 
bees,  discussing  costumes  and  dances. 

"Each  cottage  has  its  recreation  captain  and  lieutenants 
who  have  responded  splendidly  to  the  new  responsibility  put 
upon  their  shoulders.  These  'powers'  are  organized  into  a 
junior  council  which  meets  every  week  to  discuss  its  plans  and 
solve  its  problems. 

"The  way  these  little  people  agonize  over  any  breach  of 
discipline  which  has  hurt  the  honor  of  their  school — it  is  not  a 
prison  any  more — hints  at  the  big  things  they  could  do,  hints 
at  the  possibilities  locked  up  in  hearts  which  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  so  bitter  and  ugly,  repressed  and  loveless. 

"I  am  keenly  alive  to  my  responsibility.  The  games  I 
teach  are  a  means  toward  an  end.  If  only  I  could  teach  these 
girls  as  we  romp  together,  to  play  the  Big  Game  of  Life;  to 
know  and  observe  the  rules ;  to  be  square ;  to  sink  all  thought  of 
themselves  and  remember  only  the  team ;  not  to  cry  when  they 
get  hurt  in  the  Big  Game,  as  they  surely  must;  to  play  to 
win,  but  if  they  must  lose,  to  be  game  losers — if  I  could  teach 
them  that,  I  shall  feel  that  my  year's  work  here  has  counted 
for  something  in  the  eyes  of  the  Great  Referee." 


Outdoor  Industrial  Theatres 

CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY 
Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

What  shall  we  do  to  plan  recreation  for  our  foreign  born 
workers  in  great  industrial  cities,  when  these  workers  cannot 
spare  the  money  to  go  to  any  places  of  amusement  other  than  the 
movies ;  when  they  are  too  tired  after  their  day's  work  to  walk 
from  the  district  where  they  live  to  places  where  other  amuse- 
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ments  might  be  had?  Often  the  expenditure  of  carfare  to  and 
from  the  place  of  amusement  is  too  heavy  an  expense  to  be 
considered,  especially  when  there  is  a  family  of  five  or  six.  What 
shall  we  do  with  masses  of  people  who  speak  very  little  English, 
yet  who  are  in  need  of  social  participation?  We  cannot  give  one 
pageant  after  another,  for  pageantry  is  expensive  and  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  prepare.  Until  Community  Houses  are 
built,  there  are  very  few  auditoriums  suitable  for  summer 
recreation.  And  lacking  these  Community  House  auditoriums, 
other  auditoriums  are  expensive  to  rent.  Moreover,  they  do  not 
represent  a  permanent  gathering-place.  When  the  warm  months 
begin,  people  want  to  be  outdoors.  From  the  first  of  April  to 
the  first  of  October  the  spirit  is  irked  at  being  enclosed  within 
four  walls — particularly  when  a  worker  has  spent  his  entire  day 
beneath  a  roof.  What  is  going  to  bring  the  people  together  in 
the  open  and  interest  them  and  hold  them — men,  women  and 
children  alike?  More  and  more  people  are  asking  themselves 
these  questions. 

Personally,  I  have  always  believed  that  the  answer  lay  in  an 
Outdoor  Industrial  Theatre*  situated  in  the  heart  of  each  foreign 
section.  And  now  with  this  resurgence  of  community  drama  in 
our  midst,  it  seems  as  if  this  were  the  answer  as  to  what  would 
bring  people  together,  develop  equally  their  folk  arts  and  their 
sense  of  Americanism ;  giving  them  a  sense  of  participation  and 
a  sense  of  beauty. 


*The  need  for  such  a  theatre  and  the  vision  of  what  it  could  do  oc- 
curred to  me  during  the  production  of  a  patriotic  pageant  in  a  large 
city  where  many  groups  of  working  people  participated.  Each  episode  of 
the  pageant  was  rehearsed  in  a  different  district.  When  the  pageant  was 
finally  produced,  all  these  districts  came  together  for  the  first  time  in  a 
beautiful  city  park.  Of  course,  pageants  like  this  have  since  been  given 
very  often.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it.  But  what  was  new  in  this 
particular  case  was  the  fact  that  after  the  pageant  was  over,  the  pageant- 
players  later  acted  their  individual  episodes  over  again  in  their  own 
districts.  In  one  case  they  acted  a  pageant  episode  in  a  factory  yard, 
with  the  .wall  of  the  factory  for  a  background.  In  another  case,  they 
acted  a  pageant  episode  in  a  paved  court,  surrounded  by  tenements.  Still 
another  episode  was  repeated  in  a  vacant  lot  with  a  few  sparse  trees 
stuck  into  the  ground  for  a  background.  Pathetic  efforts,  all  of  them — 
yet  filled  with  the  desire  to  bring  the  pageant  to  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict who  had  not  been  able  to  afford  the  time  or  carfare  to  go  to  the 
park  performances.  This  meant  that  many  a  mother  who  could  not 
leave  her  toddling  children  or  could  not  take  them  with  her,  had  a 
chance  to  glimpse  at  least  a  little  of  what  the  pageant  was  like.  This 
proved  that  plays  or  festivals  acted  out-of-doors  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  foreign  districts  were  sadly  needed.  For  where  is  there  a  greater 
lack  of  beauty  than  in  these  very  districts?  Eyes  must  hunger  for  beauty 
in  these  districts  and  hunger  in  vain. 
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The  very  inexpensiveness  of  such  a  theatre  is  one  of  its 
strongest  assets.  Such  a  theatre  as  I  have  in  mind  could  be 
built  for  $175,  though  a  theatre  costing  $350  would  be  infinitely 
better.  Now  $175  or  $350  put  into  a  pageant  does  not  go  very 
far;  but  put  into  an  outdoor  theatre,  it  becomes  a  permanent 
acquisition  which  can  be  used  for  months  at  a  time;  and,  kept  in 
repair,  can  be  useful  for  years.  People  can  be  made  to  feel 
that  this  theatre  is  theirs ;  can  take  an  active  interest  in  it.  It 
will  be  to  them  a  source  of  interest  and  pride. 

The. scheme  of  the  theatre  is  exceedingly  simple.  All  that 
is  needed  for  it  is  a  semicircle  of  six  Greek  wooden  pillars 
painted  white,  with  a  white  coping.  These  pillars  will  stand  on 
a  white  platform  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground.*  This  will 
be  led  up  to  by  a  flight  of  wide,  shallow  steps.  These  steps 
can  be  used  for  small  processional  effects,  or  can  serve  as  a  fore- 
stage  such  as  Granville  Barker's.  On  each  side  of  the  coping 
are  two  invisible  rows  of  white  curtain  rods.  One  row  runs 
along  the  inside  of  the  coping,  and  the  other  row  runs  along 
the  outside  of  the  coping.  To  those  are  attached  curtains  to  fill 
in  to  give  a  substantial  background  without  destroying  the  Greek- 
effect.  They  are  deemed  necessary  because  in  most  industrial 
districts  ugly  backgrounds  have  to  be  contended  with.  It  will  not 
do  to  have  a  Greek  frame  for  a  theatre  and  then  glimpse  through 
the  pillars  such  arid  and  ugly  scenery  as  is  made  by  shabby,  un- 
tidy back-yards  or  straggling  fences  or  company  houses,  or  even 
the  red  brick  walls  of  some  industrial  plant. 

This  Greek  theatre  can  be  set  up  in  any  vacant  lot,  even  in 
the  yard  of  a  plant  if  the  owners  of  the  plant  will  allow  it. 

The  initial  cost  of  this  theatre  stated  here  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  seating  the  audience.  In  choosing  the  site  for  this 
theatre,  a  space  for  seating  the  audience  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Either  they  can  sit  on  sloping  ground;  or  if  the  theatre 
is  raised,  they  may  sit  on  flat  ground  with  rugs  and  cushions, 
and  look  up  toward  it.  On  sloping  ground,  it  may  be  possible 
to  arrange  wooden  benches.  Of  course  the  most  ideal  plan  of  all 
is  to  put  a  set  of  "bleachers"  permanently  in  place.  This  theatre 
is  intended  to  be  free. 

Both  bleachers  and  theatre  will  have  to  be  adequately  lighted 
for  night  performances,  so  a  small  electric  lighting  system  will 


*  Of  course  a  grassy  stage  is  best,  but  this  cannot  be  had  in  the  centre 
of    Industrial    Districts. 
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have  to  be  installed  for  the  theatre.  There  will  have  to  be  lights 
at  the  entrance  to  the  vacant  lot  or  grandstand.  If  possible,  the 
theatre  swichboard  should  control  both  the  light  of  the  stage  and 
the  grandstand ;  so  that  when  a  performance  begins  and  the  people 
are  seated,  the  lights  can  be  dimmed  a  little  on  the  bleachers  but 
focused  sharply  on  the  stage. 

Of  course  the  size  of  the  theatre  and  the  size  of  the  bleachers 
will  be  determined  by  the  ground  available.  The  theatre  must 
have  a  platform  measuring  not  less  than  twenty-four  feet  wide 
and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  The  space  included  in  these  measure- 
ments must  be  entirely  free  from  all  obstruction.  The  stage  must 
be  provided  with  an  electric  feed-wire  carrying  at  least  110  volts, 
capable  of  being  attached  and  of  having  etiher  direct  or  indirect 
current.  The  curtains  for  this  theatre  should  be  made  of  heavy 
canton  flannel.  Lead  weighting  which  can  be  purchased  for  10# 
a  yard  should  be  run  into  the  hems  of  the  curtains  in  order  to 
have  them  hang  properly  if  a  breeze  is  blowing.  By  having  the 
white  curtain  rings  referred  to,  these  curtains  can  be  very  quickly 
and  easily  hung  up  and  taken  down  after  every  performance. 
When  only  one  set  of  curtains  can  be  afforded,  forest  green  cur- 
tains are  best  to  begin  with.  By  standing  pine  trees  against 
them,  a  forest  effect  can  be  given.  In  fact  the  effects  which  can 
be  arranged  very  simply  and  inexpensively  are  simply  endless. 
Here  is  where  the  folk  arts  and  ingenuity  of  the  foreign  citizens 
should  be  emphasized. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  usual  painted 
scenery  cannot  be  used  with  this  theatre.  The  appeal  must  be 
entirely  to  the  imagination.  A  Greek  bench;  a  Greek  table,  and  a 
throne  chair  will  be  necessary  requisites  for  the  different  scenes, 
and  the  foreign  citizens  can  make  them  themselves.  It  should 
also  be  the  work  of  the  foreign  citizens  to  keep  the  theatre  in 
good  repair. 

In  districts  where  it  is  impossible  to  afford  even  the  pillars, 
the  platform  already  described  might  be  used,  approached  by  the 
same  shallow  steps.  Then  for  this  platform,  have  a  set  of  high, 
folding  screens — resembling  Japanese  screens — on  wooden  frames 
over  which  burlap  or  denim  is  stretched  and  firmly  tacked.  Pos- 
sibly the  center  panel  of  each  of  these  screens  will  have  to  have 
a  stanchion  behind  it  to  keep  it  in  place  in  case  of  windy  weather. 
This  idea  is,  of  course,  a  simplification  of  the  very  wonderful 
portable  theatre  devised  by  Mr.  Stuart  Walker. 
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The  performances  must  be  well  planned  and  outlined  in  ad- 
vance. One  performance  may  consist  of  singing;  another  of  a 
play  or  pantomine;  another  of  folk  dancing.  Boy  Scouts  might 
give  a  program  one  week.  For  this,  if  the  Greek  Theatre  were 
used,  curtains  should  be  hung  outside  the  pillars  thus  making  a 
dark  green  cyclorama.  They  might  do  some  drills  and  have  a 
camp  fire  of  red  electric  bulbs  and  faggots,  some  songs,  and 
perhaps  the  Scout  Master  would  tell  the  assembled  audience  some 
simple,  easily  understood  Indian  stories.  Another  week,  the 
same  type  of  program  might  be  given  by  the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 
Still  another  idea  is  to  have  a  folk  play  acted  in  English.  Folk 
dancing  and  folk  songs  might,  as  has  been  suggested,  form  the 
nucleus  of  another  evening. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  important  point  of  all  and 
that  is  this  theatre's  practicability  for  Americanization.  Where 
the  audience  speaks  very  little  English,  or  no  English,  a  play  might 
be  acted  first  in  pantomime;  then  this  pantomime  could  be  re- 
peated with  very  simple  words.  Such  a  pantomime  as  Golden 
Hair  and  the  Three  Bears  might  lend  itself  to  this  with  its 
repetition  of,  "Who  has  been  eating  from  my  little  bowl?"  "Who 
has  been  sleeping  in  my  little  bed?" 

Still  another  way  to  work  for  Americanization  would  be  to 
have  something  acted  on  the  stage  in  English  with  the  audience 
making  responses*  in  English  to  it  now  and  again,  thus  feeling 
themselves  part  of  the  whole  performance.  Never  mind  if  they 
have  to  be  taught  to  shout  these  responses  all  together.  To  get 
this  feeling  of  together-ness  is  one  of  the  main  things.  Thus 
English  will  be  taught  to  them  through  plays.  It  will  also  be 
possible  to  teach  them  songs  in  this  manner.  Have  a  chorus 
grouped  on  the  steps  and  platform  of  this  theatre  sing  the  first 
verse  and  have  the  audience  sing  the  second  verse  or  the  chorus 
in  English. 

It  will  also  be  possible  to  have  concerts  to  which  many  immi- 
grants can  bring  their  strange,  old  world  instruments;  but  in  the 
main,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  stress  the  folk  side  of  their 
art  too  much.  They  need  to  have  the  American  side  stressed 
also. 

School  children  acting  in  this  theatre  will  draw  the  fathers 
and  mothers  to  witness  their  performances.  A  little  play  about 


*  There  is  an  example  of  this  in  The  New  Pilgrims,  a  patriotic  litany 
published  in  Patriotic  Drama  in  Your  Town. 
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the  youth  of  Lincoln  might  be  prepared  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
schools  and  then  repeated  in  the  outdoor  theatres.  If  the  audience 
is  one  that  does  not  speak  English  the  play  might  be  explained 
in  their  own  language  first,  and  then  acted  in  English  afterwards. 

In  great  industrial  cities  where  all  the  Hungarians  live  in  one 
section,  all  the  Italians  in  another,  and  all  the  Czecho-Slavs  in 
another,  each  district  might  have  its  own  industrial  outdoor 
theatre. 

No  matter  how  crude  first  attempts  are,  real  folk  art  and 
Americanization  is  bound  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  these  per- 
formances. 


The  Elgin  Community  House 

In  writing  of  the  activities  of  the  Community  House,  Mr. 
Karl  W.  G.  Killer  says : 

"Our  work  is  an  experiment;  we  always  expect  a  reaction  of 
some  sort  and  it  always  comes.  Many  times  it  assumes  entirely 
unexpected  forms  and  very  surprising  ones,  just  as  any  combina- 
tion of  chemicals  might  react  in  an  altogether  unexpected  manner. 
Many  times  we  drop  a  given  program  because  the  reaction  is  not 
what  we  expected,  but  we  do  not  consider  the  experiment  a 
failure.  Rather,  we  try  it  out  in  order  to  find  out  what  it  might 
lead  to  and  even  though  results  were  unfavorable,  the  experiment 
was  a  success  because  of  its  revelations  to  us.  The  great  reason 
why  so  many  communities  are  really  failing  is  because  they 
are  constantly  in  fear  of  failure.  They  want  to  be  so  everlast- 
ingly sure  of  success  that  they  never  try  anything  and  hence  never 
attain  to  the  very  thing  of  which  they  desire  to  be  certain. 

"For  instance,  the  ever  present  dance  question.  We  frankly 
confess  it  is  a  problem,  but  we  contend  that  it  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  will  not  be  disposed  of  with  mere  high-sounding  phrases. 
Instead  of  trying  to  prohibit  it  absolutely,  we  looked  for  the 
greatest  objections  and  shaped  our  course  accordingly.  We  feared 
that  if  we  closed  down  on  it  altogether  the  dancing  element  would 
go  and  put  up  a  cheap  dance  hall  and  we  would  have  the  same 
old  trouble. 

"When  our  policy  and  rules  were  announced,  certain  mem- 
bers of  a  fraternal  organization  said,  'We  are  not  going  to  stand 
for  a  Sunday  School  method  of  telling  us  what  to  do.  We'll 
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show  them  we  can  dance  just  as  we  please  without  dictation  from 
anybody.'  They  prevailed  on  the  lodge  to  install  a  high-priced 
piano  in  their  hall  with  a  view  to  capturing  the  dancing  patronage 
of  the  community.  They  had  just  one  dance  in  their  hall  and 
that  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  dancers  really  preferred 
to  take  their  folks  to  our  building  where  we  had  made  such  at- 
tractive provision.  We  have  had  no  trouble  about  competition 
since. 

"A  still  greater  surprise  awaited  us.  Under  our  policy  of  a 
family  membership  a  man's  wife  and  daughters  have  just  as  much 
right  to  bowl  and  play  billiards  as  he  has.  They  are  using  that 
privilege  and  time  and  again  they  have  had  to  coax  the  young 
people  away  from  the  bowling  alley  in  order  to  have  enough 
people  for  dance  sets. 

"Again  we  planned  a  membership  campaign  and  expected  a 
certain  foreign  neighborhood  about  ten  miles  away  to  come  in 
with  us.  This  was  the  surprising  reaction ;  our  plan  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  they  wanted  to  organize  one  themselves,  centering 
around  their  church  and  schoolhouse.  As  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  two  organizations  a  strip  of  fine  highway  between  the 
two  neighborhoods  was  constructed  across  a  sandy  waste  at  an 
expense  of  almost  $5000  raised  by  popular  subscription.  Was  the 
membership  campaign  a  failure?" 


Progress  in  South  Bend,  Indiana 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Municipal  Recreation  Com- 
mittee of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  shows  a  steady  growth  and  develop- 
ment since  its  organization  in  1914. 

The  work  as  conducted  in  South  Bend  logically  falls  under 
three  departments — Playgrounds — Production  and  Conservation  and 
Community  Centers.  The  provision  for  activities  for  more  than 
300,000  people  during  1918  is  the  record  of  the  committee.  These 
people  have  been  affected  by  one  or  more  of  the  various  lines  of 
work  which  incorporates  social,  economic  and  athletic  phases  ex- 
pressed through  social  centers,  playgrounds,  a  garden  department,  a 
conservation  department  and  athletic  groups  for  men,  women  and 
boys  and  girls. 

During  1918  ten  playgrounds  were  opened,  the 

Playgrounds  majority  of  them  for  three  months  during  the 

summer  under  the  leadership  of  nineteen  play 
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directors.  At  one  of  the  grounds  which  is  open  during  the  entire 
year,  an  ice  rink  and  an  immense  toboggan  have  made  winter  sports 
tremendously  popular. 

The  Garden  Department  has  come  to  be  a  veiy 
ment  important  part  of  the  general  program.  Beginning 

with  250  homes  entered  the  first  year,  1915,  the 
scope  of  the  work  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  in  1917 
there  were  5,000  homes  enrolled.  With  this  momentum  back  of  it, 
and  with  the  sentiment  created  by  war  conditions,  15,615  homes  have 
been  induced  to  carry  out  the  program  outlined  by  the  South  Bend 
War  Garden  Commission.  Fifteen  Children's  Flower  and  Vege- 
table Shows  were  held  in  the  public  schools,  and  winning  exhibitors 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  competition  conducted  by  the  Garden 
Department  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interstate  Fair  Association. 
The  development  of  this  department  has  been  in 
cooperation  with  the  extension  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
Purdue  University,  with  the  services  of  a  Federal  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  paid  by  the  government.  The  Municipal  Recreation 
Committee  and  the  Civic  Federation  have  contributed  the  $500  nec- 
essary to  meet  local  expenses. 

Devised  at  first  to  meet  a  war  emergency  the  work  has  demon- 
strated its  value  as  a  peace-time  necessity.  During  the  past  year  fifty- 
three  lectures  and  one  hundred  thirteen  demonstrations  have  been 
given  by  the  agent;  eighteen  community  exhibitions  have  been  held 
and  thousands  of  federal,  state  and  local  bulletins  distributed. 

During  1918  South  Bend  had  fifteen  organized 

Community  Cen-  ..  A.  f       .  .   .     . 

tcr  Activities  community  centers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 

make  it  possible  for  the  people  of  the  community 
to  discuss  the  things  which  concern  their  local  welfare.  These 
centers  have  been  amalgamated  into  the  Civic  Federation  which 
meets  once  a  month  in  the  Recreation  Director's  office  where  move- 
ments of  city  wide  significance  are  discussed.  The  organization  has 
undertaken  a  number  of  important  movements,  among  them  the  dis- 
semination of  information  with  regard  to  increased  food  production 
and  conservation ;  war  savings  and  liberty  loan  campaigns ;  a  munci- 
pal  4th  of  July  celebration,  a  liberty  sing  on  Thanksgiving  day  and  a 
Municipal  Christmas  festival.' 

Ten  of  the  community  centers  have  enlarged  their  work  to  include 
such  social  activities  as  gymnasium  work,  folk  dancing,  indoor  base- 
ball, basket  ball,  volley  ball.  In  1918  there  were  forty  groups 
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meeting  once  a  week,  organized  as  adult  men,  senior  and  junior  boys, 
adult  women,  senior  and  junior  girls.  The  Municipal  Recreation  Com- 
mittee provides  for  each  building  where  there  is  a  sufficient  demand,  a 
social  secretary  who  has  general  charge  of  the  work  and  a  corps  of 
directors  qualified  to  conduct  the  activities. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $12,141,22. 
The  Cost  For  this  amount  over  300,000  people  have  had  the 

opportunity  for  wholesome  recreation  and  self 
expression  on  a  democratic  community  wide  basis. 

A  Message  to  Parents 

The  Board  of  Playground  Commissioners  at  San  Diego  issues  a 
paper  known  as  The  Playground  Herald,  which,  in  an  opening  edi- 
torial, sounds  a  note  which  should  reach  the  ears  of  every  parent  in 
every  community  where  playgrounds  are  in  operation.  The  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

SEEING  THE  PLAYGROUND  RIGHT 

Something  may  be  the  matter  with  your  eyesight,  and  in  con- 
sequence you  may  see  the  playgrounds  only  in  the  light  of  places  of 
amusement  for  children.  You  may  think  of  them  only  as  a  place  to 
send  the  children  to  get  rid  of  them  when  you  go  down  town  or  want 
to  have  a  quiet  time  by  yourself,  or  want  to  go  to  a  party.  Of  course, 
the  playgrounds  do  serve  such  purposes  but  in  reality  that  is  not  what 
they  are.  They  are  something  more  than  amusement  centers.  In 
reality  they  are  great  centers  of  development;  development  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  man  and  woman.  They  aim  good  at 
physiques,  and  the  games  are  for  that  purpose.  They  strive  for  a 
quick,  alert  and  honest  mind.  They  develop  the  sense  of  fair  play, 
honesty  in  the  game  and  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  the  other  fellow. 
While  they  are  seemingly  amusing  through  games  and  play,  they  are 
in  reality  training  character,  building  good  citizenship,  breaking  down 
prejudice  of  class  for  class  and  developing  democracy.  They  make 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  loyal  to  their  flag  and  country  and 
therefore  are  a  constructive  force  for  the  training  of  patriots.  Be- 
cause of  this  it  isn't  true  that  "anyone"  can  be  a  playground  worker. 
It  takes  trained  men  and  women  to  do  this  work  right — men  and 
women  of  good  character,  of  high  ideals,  of  an  appreciation  of  what 
citizenship  means.  These  workers  need  the  confidence  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  parents,  and  they  deserve  it.  They  are  cooperators 
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with  fathers  and  mothers  in  making  good  citizens  out  of  just  ordinary 
boys  and  girls.  Get  the  squint  out  of  your  eyes  so  you  may  see  this 
work  in  the  right  light. 

WHO  OWNS  THEM? 

Who  owns  the  playgrounds?  You  do.  They  are  yours.  Do 
you  think  of  them  in  these  terms?  When  you  pass  one  of  them  and 
see  the  boys  and  girls,  and  often  the  men  and  women,  engaged  in 
their  games  and  sports,  do  you  say  to  yourself  or  those  with  you, 
"That  is  my  playground."  You  ought  to  say  so.  For  it  is  yours. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen,  the  playgrounds  are  yours.  They  don't  belong 
to  the  Council  or  the  Mayor,  nor  yet  the  Board  of  Playground  Com- 
missioners. These  people  are  only  your  servants  to  see  that  the 
necessary  money  is  provided  to  run  the  playgrounds  and  that  they  are 
run  in  the  very  best  manner  possible.  No,  the  playgrounds  belong 
to  you.  Consequently  you  are  deeply  interested  in  getting  the  best 
results  from  them.  You  want  them  kept  nicely.  You  want  them 
well  patronized.  You  want  clean  sport  and  fair  play.  You  want 
your  neighbor  to  have  just  as  good  a  time  there  as  you  have,  for  the 
playground  is  his  also.  You  are  joint  owners  of  it.  You  can  say 
to  your  neighbor,  "Come  on,  Smith,  let's  go  over  to  our  playground 
and  have  a  game  of  tennis."  That's  right ;  it  belongs  to  both  of  you ! 
Of  course,  since  you  own  them  you  want  them  to  be  the  "best  ever." 
And,  owning  the  playgrounds,  you  are  anxious  to  do  all  you  can  to 
make  them  the  "best  ever."  Only  by  this  feeling  of  ownership  cai\ 
the  people  of  a  city  get  the  best  results  out  of  their  playgrounds. 
Think  of  them  in  this  way,  "I  own  them" ;  "They  are  mine" ;  "I'm 
responsible  for  them" ;  then  they  will  become  the  best  playgrounds 
possible. 

Lessons  from  France 

To  occupy  the  leisure  time  of  men;  to  improve  the  physical 
efficiency  of  great  bodies  of  men ;  to  change  the  morale  of  a  group — 
these  are  the  three  things  which  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  after  his  experi- 
ence in  France  as  director  of  athletics  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  feels  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance.  And  these  were  the  three  great  accom- 
plishments which  Dr.  McCurdy  saw  brought  about  in  the  army 
camps  in  France  through  the  wise  use  of  athletics  and  recreation. 

Dr.  McCurdy  points  out  in  his  paper,  "L,essons  from  France," 
given  at  the  Twenty-third  Convention  of  the  American  Physical 
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Education  Association,  and  published  in  the  June,  1919,  issue  of  the 
American  Physical  Educational  Review,  that  if  athletics  can  accom- 
plish these  three  great  results  for  the  righting  men,  they  can  be  made 
equally  effective  for  school  boys  and  girls  and  for  men  and  women 
in  industry. 

Further,  if  the  civilian  population  is  to  have  the  benefits  which 
accrued  to  the  fighting  men  in  France,  there  must  be  set  up  and 
strictly  adhered  to,  certain  definite  standards  along  the  following 
lines : 

A.  Examination 

B.  Health  Instruction 

C.  Health  Activities 

A.  Health  Examination.     Every  child  in   school  and  out   of 
school  and  adults  in  the  factories,  should  have  through  the  school, 
through  insurance  arrangements  or  some  other  source,  a  thorough 
health  examination  that  we  may  know  what  the  condition  of  that 
individual  is  in  the  same  way  as  the  condition  of  every  fighting  man 
was  determined,  through  a  physical  examination.     Such  an  examina- 
tion however,  must  result  in  health  direction  and  the  elimination  of 
defects. 

B.  Health  Instruction.     We  need  health  instruction  in  order 
that  every  boy  and  girl  shall  know  from  the  intellectual  standpoint, 
the  making  of  good  personal  hygiene,  home  hygiene,  community 
hygiene  and  public  hygiene  of  various  sorts.     We  need  more  than 
that.     We  need  to  form  health  habits  through  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  school  program  so  that  the  individual  boy  and 
girl  shall  have  not  merely  knowledge  but  habits  and  shall  live  in  an 
environment  that  makes  for  health. 

C.  Health  Activities.     We  ought  to  see  to  it  in  our  legislation 
that  every  public  school  child  has  150  square  feet  for  play  space 
around  the  school;  that  every  four  hundred  children  have  a  gym- 
nasium, with  a  minimum  of  50  feet  by  80  feet ;  that  these  children 
have  time  for  exercise  during  the  school  period,  time  for  bathing,  for 
dressing,  for  doing  the  things  that  make  for  real  vigor. 

The  types  of  exercise  ought  to  emphasize  this  organic  big  muscle 
type  that  is  related  definitely  to  a  school  and  that  is  useful  in  the 
trades.  The  big  mass  games,  that  are  related  to  those  great  funda- 
mentals are  also  related  to  fair  play  and  cleanness  of  life  so  that  it  is 
possible  through  them  to  tap  the  reservoirs  of  power.  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  lift  to  new  levels  of  power  through  properly  directed  activ- 
ities. There  should  be  arranged  efficiency  tests,  organic  and  objec- 
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live  which  should  begin  with  the  elementary  school  children  and  go 
up  through  each  grade. 

Additional  Requirements.  In  addition  to  these  standards,  Dr. 
McCurdy  points  out  the  necessity  for  making  every  schoolhouse  in 
the  country,  a  community  center ;  for  seeing  to  it  through  legislation 
that  all  new  school  buildings  have  adequate  playgrounds  which  will 
be  used  not  only  during  the  day  but  at  night ;  for  making  possible  for 
every  boy  before  graduation  from  high  school,  three  months  of  camp 
life  to  do  the  things  he  would  expect  to  do  if  he  were  a  soldier, 
and  for  emphasizing  in  every  possible  way  outdoor  life  for  girls. 

"We  have  been  feeling  in  other  countries  the  social  unrest,  bol- 
shevism,  as  it  is  called ;  we  have  been  feeling  in  certain  sections  of 
our  country  the  same  thing.  We  have  the  day  divided  into  three 
periods  approximately,  in  America,  eight  hours  of  work  and  less 
than  that  in  many  of  the  trades  with  the  Saturday  afternoons  taken 
out ;  eight  hours  of  sleep,  presumably,  and  eight  hours  of  loafing  or 
organized  leisure,  whichever  we  arrange  to  have  the  people  have.  If 
we  have  loafing  for  those  men  and  women  we  are  doing  one  of  the 
things  that  is  making  for  social  unrest  in  our  communities  and  in  our 
civic  life.  It  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  see  that  the  men  and  women, 
the  adults,  have  a  chance  for  organized  leisure." 


Physical  Education  in  France 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
describes  a  number  of  significant  developments  in  France  with  refer- 
ence to  physical  education.  The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted : 

A  widespread  movement  has  begun  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  physical  education  and  games  throughout  the  country, 
not  merely  to  develop  agility  and  endurance  in  the  individual,  but 
to  strengthen  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  recently  reformed  exam- 
ination for  the  certificate  of  primary  studies  includes  a  gymnnastic 
exercise.  Associated  with  this  movement  is  the  recognition  that 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  medical  inspection  and  treatment 
of  children  of  school  age  and  pre-school  age.  The  American  Red 
Cross  has  aroused  considerable  interest,  as,  for  example,  in  Lyon. 
by  distribution  of  leaflets  and  exhibits  on  the  physical  care  and 
welfare  of  children.  Early  in  1917  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  study  the  reorganization  of  physical  training  in  the  schools. 
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"In  April,  1918,  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  issued  a 
circular  to  the  rectors  of  the  academies  urging  the  development  of 
physical  education,  games  and  athletic  sports  in  secondary,  normal, 
and  higher  elementary  schools.  It  is  pointed  out  that  such  training 
could  be  organized  without  encroaching  on  class  work.  School  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  are  asked  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  clubs 
under  their  general  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  advisory 
committees  representing  the  public  and  alumni  associations.  From 
another  point  of  view,  school  athletics  are  advocated  as  a  center  for 
cooperation  between  parents,  teachers,  physicians,  and  pupils. 

"La  Ligue  francaise  pour  I' hygiene  scolaire  is  actively  promot- 
ing the  introduction  of  open-air  exercise,  in  which  teachers  should 
also  participate,  and  is  advocating  the  introduction  of  school  medical 
inspection  and  the  keeping  of  records  of  physical  development.  A 
Union  des  societes  francaises  de  sports  athletiques  has  been  estab- 
lished to  promote  the  development  of  school  athletic  clubs  and  to 
secure  playing  fields. 

"In  the  course  of  a  recent  manifestation  in  favor  of  physical 
education,  organized  at  Bordeaux,  M.  Henry  Pate,  deputy,  delivered 
a  very  interesting  address,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  house  of  deputies  had  decided  to  participate  actively 
in  the  physical  education  and  athletics  of  the  young,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  program:  (1)  To  adopt  a  general  method  of 
rational  physical  instruction,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
needs  of  the  subject,  the  specialization  of  the  work,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  exercise.  (2)  To  create  regional  schools  and  a  superior 
school  destined  to  create  and  maintain  unity  of  methods.  (3)  To 
open  these  schools  to  the  physical  instructors  of  the  army,  to  the 
monitors  of  the  preparation  for  military  service,  and  to  the  instruc- 
tors of  both  sexes.  (4)  To  direct  the  young  toward  outdoor  exer- 
cises, giving  them  freely.  (5)  To  obtain  (a)  the  simplification  of 
school  programs,  which  are  frightfully  overloaded  and  tend  to  de- 
stroy energy;  (b)  the  introduction  of  a  physical  test  in  all  examina- 
tions; (c)  the  institution  of  outdoor  schools  and  open-air  or  outdoor 
colonies  for  physically  abnormal  children;  and  (d)  the  complete 
reorganization  of  school  medical  inspection.  (6)  To  assure  the  em- 
ployment of  special  professors  of  gymnastics.  (7)  To  demand  leg- 
islation providing  for  obligatory  post-graduate  instruction  and  the 
introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  (la  semaine  anglaise),  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  vocational  work  of  the  adults,  or  their  apprenticeship, 
or  reduce  the  wages  to  which  they  may  aspire. 
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Book  Reviews 

SOCIAL  GAMES  AND  GROUP  DANCES 

By  J.  C.  Elsom  and  Blanche  M.  Trilling,  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  and  London.  Price,  $1.75  net 

Miss  Trilling  conducted  a  "Social  Hour"  for  high  school  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Parker  High  School  in  Chicago,  in  which,  beginning  as  a 
mob,  and  an  unwilling  mob,  the  students  developed  a  delightful  feel- 
ing of  goodfellowship.  Later,  this  experience  prompted  Miss  Trilling 
to  institute  a  "play  hour"  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Summer 
School.  So  successful  was  the  "play  hour"  that  soon  more  leaders 
and  larger  quarters  were  necessary.  The  "play  hour"  moved  to  the 
men's  gymnasium  and  with  Dr.  Elsom's  cooperation  social  games  were 
added  to  the  dances.  So  the  book  represents  tried  and  proved  games 
and  dances  for  young  and  old — activities  that  would  provide  a  rollick- 
ing good  time  and  the  subtler  values  of  play  for  a  disorganized  mass 
of  shy  and  bewildered  folks.  The  directions  are  simple  and  adequate — 
and  the  games — even  the  most  informal  have  a  certain  chastity  and 
intellectual  content  that  sets  them  far  above  the  average  suggestions  of  this 
kind. 


BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN 
By  Mae  Stein  Soble.    Published  by  James  White  &  Co.,  New  York 

These  are  Bible  Stories  put  into  dramatic  form.  The  work  has  been  done 
reverently  and  simply.  The  language  of  the  Bible  has  been  used  throughout, 
and  the  characters  have  been  made  very  real.  There  is  a  splendid  preface  by 
Mrs.  Soble  telling  how  these  stories  in  dramatic  form  can  be  used  to  vitalize 
the  work  of  the  Sunday  School  class.  Sunday  school  teachers  and  professional 
story  tellers  in  schools  and  libraries  will  find  the  book  a  boon.  One  of  the 
very  best  things  about  the  book  is  that  it  does  not  strive  for  dramatic  effect. 
It  gives  the  stories  exactly  as  the  Bible  gives  them,  humanly  and  naively.  These 
stories  are  arranged  chronologically.  Far  and  away  the  best  story-play  in  the 
book  is  "Mother  Love  Finds  a  Way."  This  tells  in  dramatic  form  the  story  of 
Moses  in  the  bullrushes.  The  mother  of  Moses,  his  little  sister  Miriam,  and 
even  the  Egyptian  Princess  are  made  veritable  and  appealing.  One  could 
wish  that  Mrs.  Soble  had  given  suggestions  about  simple  scenery  for  this 
scene,  made  of  plain  screens,  and  had  indicated  the  Bible  costumes,  for  many 
a  Sunday  School  will  want  to  add  color  and  life  to  its  work  by  producing  this 
charming  little  play.  Not  all  the  stories  in  the  book  are  intended  to  be 
acted ;  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  scene  where  God  speaks  to 
Moses  are  the  type  of  story  that  children  can  read  dramatically  rather  than 
act;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  material  in  the  book  is  essentially  actable.  The 
whole  volume  admirably  fulfills  its  purpose. 
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Gymnasium 
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Playground 
APPARATUS 

like  Spalding  athletic  goods,  is  recognized  wherever 
play  and  exercise  are  indulged  in,  as  the  best  that 
experience,  skill  and  high  grade  material  can  produce. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

523  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
and  Chicopee,  Mass. 
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Playground  Apparatus  and  Athletic  Goods 

USED    IN   EVERY   STATE 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND  Send  for  Catalog  No.  4 

SalesOffice     H  I  LL-  ST  A  N  D  A  R  D     COMPANY         Factories 

733-35  Conway  Bldg.  Anderson,  Ind. 

Chicago  Kokono,  Ind. 


ATHLETIC      BADGE       TESTS 

A  simple  standard  of  physical  efficiency  for  boys  and  girls 
Have   you   TRIED   them   on   YOUR   PLAYGROUND? 

Write  far  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet 
The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 


1    Madison  Avenue        - 


New    York  City 


Copyright  1912: 


CHICAGO      NORMAL      SCHOOL      OF      PHYSICAL      EDUCATION 

For    Women  Francis  Musselman,  Principal  Established    16  yrs. 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  in  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
the  country.  Chicago  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  it  affords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  in  the  world.  Fine 
dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 

For  catalogs  and  illustrated  book  address 
REGISTRAR    Box    P.    G.  430   South    Wabash   Ave. 
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Typewriting  with  Victrola,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Victrola 

as  an  aid  to  commercial  studies 

Typewriting  and  Penmanship 

The  mastery  of  RHYTHM  is  a  prime  requisite  to  success  in  speedy  and  accurate  typewriting 
and  in  flowing  and  graceful  penmanship. 

MUSIC  will  evoke  a  decided  rhythmic  response  from  the  fingers  in  any  typewriting  or  penman- 
ship drill.  IT  ELIMINATES:  stiffness,  awkwardness,  self-consciousness  and  drudgery.  IT 
SECURES:  agility,  accuracy,  precision,  uniformity  and  interest. 

Try  These  Victor  Records 

for  Typewriting  and  Penmanship 


Illinois  Loyalty  March  \ 

Chicago  We're  True  to  You  j 
General  Pershing  March 
Repasz  March 
Forget-Me-Not  Waltz 
Felicia  Waltz 
On  the  Wing  Galop 
Military  Escort  March 
Eros  Waltz 
Golden  Trumpets — 

Schottische 


Esmeralda— Waltz 

Hesitation 

Cecile-Waltz 

Hesitation 


•35373 


J.X8607 

i,,6,0    In  Lilac  Time— March) 
Clayton's  Grand  f35397 

}  17368 


Y: 
MarchJ 

Patriotic  Medley^      ^  •» 

"    V35657 


35228    Standard 


March  J 


Shorthand  Dictation 

The  Victrola  is  an  ever- ready  dictator;  in  class  and  out  of  class:  for 
regular  drill  or  special  and  extra  study. 

It  allows  the  toachc  r  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  students  as  they 
take  notes.  It  admits  of  frequent  repetition  for  testing  and  increasing 
speed.  It  presents  varied  voice  qualities  with  perfect  enunciation  and 
diction. 

See  the  Victor  Record  Catalog  under  "Recita- 
tions" for  suitable  material. 

^or  furtner  information,  consult  any 
Victor  dealer,  or  write  to 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victrola  XXV 
especially  manufactured 
for  School  use         4 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  In 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  sate  and 
secure  from  dangrer,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 
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HOORAY!  THEY'RE  MAKIN'  A  PLAYGROUND! 


Calcutta,    India. 

TO  MAKE  WAY  FOR  A  PLAYGROUND  UNDER  AMERICAN 
DIRECTION,  AN  ANCIENT  TEMPLE  TO  KALI,  THE  ONE-EYED 
GODDESS  OF  HATE,  WAS  RAZED  IN  CALCUTTA,  INDIA.  AT 
THIS  PLAYGROUND  IS  SEEN  WHAT  FOR  INDIA  IS  A  MIRA- 
CLE, THE  PLAYING  TOGETHER  OF  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
"IT  IS  BELIEVED,"  THE  INDIA  CORRESPONDENT  WRITES, 
"THAT  THIS  CANNOT  BE  DUPLICATED  IN  ALL  INDIA."  THE 
AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  IS  HELPING  TO  DISSOLVE  THE 
ANCIENT  HINDU  CASTE  SYSTEM.  SOMEOF  THE  GIRLS  UPON 
THE  SWINGS  ARE  CHILD-WIVES. 
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From  Far  Jerusalem. — Dr. 
John  H.  Finley  recently  received 
the  following  word  from  Ronald 
Storrs  from  Jerusalem:  "The 
Pro- Jerusalem  Society  has  made 
great  progress  with  the  walk 
round  the  ramparts  and  the 
laying  out  in  desert  places  within 
the  walls  of  children's  play- 
grounds and  other  small  oases. 
And  still  the  grey  fortress  goes 
green  after  sunset  and  the  mauve 
shawl  of  Edom  shuts  out  the 
remote  vastness  of  Arabia." 

Dame  Nature's  School.— Mr. 
Edward  T.  Hart  man,  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  in  Current  Affairs,  pub- 
lished by  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  quotes  a  state- 
ment by  Joseph  Lee  which  is 
very  significant  at  just  this 
time  when  the  need  of  physical 
education  and  play  is  being  so 
forcefully  emphasized: 

"Physical  education  is  not  a 
new  idea.  It  is  as  old  as  man. 
Play  is  the  curriculum  of  nature's 
making  and  antedates  the  school- 
master by  many  thousand  years. 
It  contains  no  fads  or  fancies, 
is  based  on  the  great  per- 


manent instincts  in  which  human 
life  and  efficiency  consist.  Its 
truant  officer  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  boy  and  girl.  The  penalty 
for  non-attendance  at  this  school 
is  not  always  obvious  to  grown- 
ups, but  it  exists  and  is  collected 
every  day — in  narrow  chests 
and  stooping  shoulders,  in  head- 
aches and  dull  eyes,  in  joyless 
and  ineffective  lives,  in  crime 
and  prostitution,  in  disease  and 
early  death. 

"The  children  would  attend 
this  school  of  Dame  Nature's 
if  we  would  let  them.  And  we 
need  not  fear  that  their  at- 
tendance will  interfere  with  our 
own  curriculum  of  the  three 
R's  and  other  useful  branches. 
It  is  not  the  sickly  child  who 
never  plays  who  in  the  long  run 
does  best  at  his  book  or  profits 
most  from  them  in  after  life. 
The  child's  enforced  truancy 
from  nature's  school  is  loss  from 
every  point  of  view.  Is  it  not 
time  to  put  an  end  to  t?" 

Indiana  State  Bulletin.— The 
Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
published  a  bulletin  on  Physical 
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Education  which  is  exceedingly 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
which  will  prove  of  great  value  in 
the  carrying  out  of  a  physical 
education  program  in  that  state. 
The  bulletin  not  only  em- 
phasizes formal  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises and  calisthenics,  but  out- 
lines in  detail  lessons  in  singing, 
marching  tactics,  games  and  folk 
dances  arranged  according  to 
grades.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able sections  of  the  manual  is 
part  3,  "  Physical  education 
through  natural  and  instinctive 
play"  which  presents  a  plan  for 
the  promotion  of  physical  edu- 
cation based  on  the  natural 
desire  of  boys  and  girls  to  run, 
to  jump,  to  throw,  to  climb,  in 
general  to  play.  There  are  of- 
fered a  number  of  physical  ef- 
ficiency tests  with  competitive 
plays  and  athletic  events.  In 
addition  many  suggestions  are 
given  for  athletic  games  and 
contests,  and  for  school  hygiene 
and  health. 

Nature  Study  Chautauquas. — 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  C. 
M.  Goethe  nature  study  lec- 
turers and  nature  study  play 
leaders  have  been  sent  to  summer 
resorts  in  California.  One  of 
the  resorts  is  now  considering 
the  opening  of  a  regular  summer 
school  to  develop  nature  study 
recreation  Chautauquas. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Pro- 
motes Recreation. — Unusual  re- 
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creational  activities  in  bowling 
are  being  conducted  in  Albany 
under  the  leadership  of  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A  schedule  card  from  October  to 
March  has  been  worked  out 
showing  the  various  bowling 
teams  that  will  participate. 

The  rules  under  which  the 
League  works  follow: 

All  games  start  promptly  at 
8:15  p.  m. 

The  foul  line  shall  be  strictly 
observed. 

Teams  shall  be  limited  to 
10  men,  all  of  whom  must  be 
employees  of  the  concern  under 
whose  name  they  are  bowling. 

The  names  of  the  men  qualified 
to  bowl  must  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  Captains  must 
give  at  least  two  weeks'  notice 
of  any  changes  in  this  list  of 
men  eligible  to  bowl. 

Bach  team  captain  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  collection  of 
the  weekly  dues  and  shall  see 
that  the  proper  amount  is  turned 
over  to  the  Treasurer. 

In  case  of  absentees,  where 
such  cases  are  unavoidable,  the 
team  shall  receive  a  blank  aver- 
age for  the  three  games,  of  130 
for  each  absentee,  but  at  least 
three  men  must  be  present  and 
bowl  or  the  team  shall  forfeit 
three  games.  The  men  present 
in  such  case  shall  bowl  for  aver- 
ages. 

Any    team    member    who    is 
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late  but  arrives  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fifth  frame  of  any 
game  shall  be  allowed  to  roll  the 
full  game. 

In  case  of  a  tie  game,  the  game 
shall  be  decided  by  rolling  an 
extra  and  complete  frame  of  the 
game  on  the  same  alley  on  which 
the  tenth  frame  of  the  game  was 
rolled. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a 
prize,  a  member  must  roll  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  scheduled 
games. 

No  member  shall  be  awarded 
more  than  one  individual  prize. 

ABC  rules  will  prevail  where 
points  are  not  covered  by  above 
rules. 

All  matters  not  specifically 
covered  by  the  rules  which  may 
come  up  for  discussion,  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, and  their  decision  shall  be 
final. 

Roy  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  always  been  a  strong  worker 
for  the  recreation  movement. 

Better  and  Cheaper  Music 
for  Detroit. — A  provision  in  the 
will  of  William  H.  Hannan  will 
give  Detroit  an  auditorium  with 
an  endowment  amounting  to 
$2,500,000  which  will  be  known 
as  Hannan  Memorial  Hall.  It 
is  thought  the  building  will  be 
located  opposite  the  Public  Lib- 
rary, and  near  the  new  Detroit 
Art  Museum  in  the  Municipal 
Art  Center. 


The  building  will  have  a  hall 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  7,000 
and  a  smaller  annex  for  chamber 
music.  The  hall  will  be  devoted 
to  educational  purposes  through 
the  best  possible  musical  and 
instructive  lectures.  As  there 
will  be  no  rental  charge  the  only 
expense  for  the  group  sponsor- 
ing the  entertainment  will  be 
the  remuneration  to  the  artists 
or  lecturers  appearing.  In  this 
way  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  to  hear  operas 
at  very  much  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary price. 

From  a  Business  Man. — Ex- 
tract from  letter  received  by  the 
Recreation  League  of  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Warren  H.  McBryde, 
Secretary  of  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany: 

"When  we  consider  the  fast 
tendency  toward  an  almost  uni- 
versal eight-hour  day  and  the 
tendency  for  even  less  time  to  be 
spent  actually  in  employment 
with  the  Sundays,  half-day  Sat- 
urdays, and  the  many  holidays, 
that  give  the  employees  far 
greater  time  than  ever  before, 
and  the  quick  and  shrewd  capi- 
talization of  this  by  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  absorb  this 
spare  time  in  a  questionable 
manner,  or  with  profit  to  them- 
selves, in  offering  the  public  the 
lower  forms  of  amusement,  it 
behooves  us  to  knd  our  best 
efforts  in  offering  in  an  attractive 
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form  such  recreation  as  will  not 
only  be  beneficial  in  a  physical 
sense,  but  also  mentally  and 
morally." 

Color  Teams.  —  A  suggestion 
of  "color  teams"  comes  from  a 
playground  worker  who  has  tried 
very  successfully  the  plan  of 
dividing  boys  playing  playground 
ball,  for  example,  into  two  groups, 
allowing  the  boys  to  choose 
captains  who  in  turn  choose 
sides,  one  side  being  designated 
as  the  "purple,"  the  other  as  the 
"gold."  These  sides  must  re- 
main the  same  during  all  the 
games — that  is  no  boy  may  play 
on  the  purple  side  for  one  game 
and  on  the  gold  for  the  next. 
The  winning  team  wears  the 
team  color  ribbons  during  the 
next  game,  all  ribbons  being  re- 
turned to  the  leader  at  the  end 
of  the  game.  Games  should  be 
played  twice  a  week. 

Interested  Inquirer. — The  sol- 
dier poem,  On  Leave  "written  in 
a  guest  book,"  published  in  the 
October  PLAYGROUND  was  written 
in  the  guest  book  of  Frank  J. 
Lawson,  Shirley  Center,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Lawson  has 
been  a  devoted  and  indefatigable 
worker  for  W.  C.  C.  S.  and  has 
made  his  home  a  center  for  the 
boys  from  Ayer. 

Again    the    Rural    Drama.— 

"Something  different"  was  add- 
ed, a  while  ago,  to  the  attrac- 
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tions  of  a  state  fair  in  North 
Dakota,  when  an  improvised 
theatre  was  set  up,  and  plays 
were  acted  by  students  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege to  show  visitors  at  the  fair 
the  possibility  of  creating  similar 
theatres  in  agricultural  com- 
munities. More  recently  a  similar 
thing  was  done  at  the  state  fair 
in  New  York.  In  both  cases 
the  theatrical  performances 
proved  a  great  success.  The 
theatre  at  the  New  York  state 
fair,  where  the  stage  was  ap- 
propriately enough  built  in  a 
barn,  was  filled  at  every  per- 
formance. 

New  Song  Book  Points  the 
Way.— The  Home  and  Com- 
munity Song  Book — compiled 
and  edited  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Davison 
head  of  the  Music  Department 
at  Harvard,  responsible  for  the 
remarkably  good  singing  that 
is  being  done  there  now — and 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  cre- 
ator of  the  Oberamergau  at 
Concord,  Massachusetts  and  pro- 
tagonist of  real  music  in  this 
country — is  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  securing 
for  America  effective  access  to 
this  great  form  of  artistic  and 
emotional  expression. 

The  place  where  lasting  music 
will  be  built  is  where  the  two 
great  roads  of  popularity  and  of 
lasting  beauty  intersect.  In  the 
pursuit  of  music,  as  in  the  ac- 
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quirement  of  every  form  of  artis- 
tic expression,  we  encounter  the 
aesthetic  paradox,  that  what  we 
like  first  we  seldom  like  best — 
that  we  prefer  our  second  choice 
to  our  first. 

It  would  seem  at  first  blush 
that  the  way  to  like  music  is  to 
sing  the  music  that  you  like, 
but  it  is  not  so.  If  you  just 
sing  the  music  that  you  like,  you 
often  get  tired  of  it  and  then  find 
that  you  have  burned  the  ground 
over  and  left  nothing  there  to 
grow.  The  real  way  to  grow  the 
power  of  musical  or  any  sort  of 
artistic  appreciation  is  to  live 
upon  the  good  edge  of  your  taste 


so  that  you  will  always  be  ad- 
vancing to  where  the  big  trees 
grow,  not  retreating  toward  where 
the  growth  becomes  first  bushes, 
then  grass,  then  the  bare  rock 
of  hardened  vulgarity  and  dis- 
illusionment. 

Paradoxical  or  not,  it  is  really 
the  same  way  with  every  other 
gift.  The  visitor  must  be  re- 
ceived with  recognition  of  his 
divinity  or  he  will  not  stay. 

The  best  thing  Community 
Service  can  do  in  music — almost 
the  best  thing  it  can  do  at  all — 
is  to  get  the  American  public 
growing  in  the  direction  of  bet- 
ter taste. 


If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me 
If  both  of  us  could  clearly  see, 
And  with  an  inner  sight  divine 
The  meaning  of  your  heart  and 

mine, 

I'm  sure  that  we  would  differ  less 
And  clasp  our  hands  in  friendli- 
ness, 
Our  thoughts   would  pleasantly 

agree — 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me. 
— Community  League  News 
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The  Soldiers'  Field 

HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

Henry  L.  Higginson,  the  writer  of  the  following  address,  was 
one  of  the  best  exemplars  of  the  suirit  of  play — I  mean  play  in  the 
truer  and  deeper  sense.  Everyone  knows  he  was  a  lover  of  music 
and  a  lover  of  his  kind  and  that  these  two  spirits  found  united  ex- 
pression in  the  game  of  providing  good  music  for  the  people  of  our 
city  and  for  others. 

He  was  a  fighter  from  the  word  go,  being  known  as  "Bully  Hig" 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  It  was  no  accident  that  it  required 
a  sabre  cut  across  the  face  and  a  couple  of  others  in  the  head  and  a 
pistol  shot  through  his  body  to  make  him  relax  for  a  time  his  con- 
tacts with  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  War. 

I  think  the  deepest  thing  in  Mr.  Higginson  was  the  mother 
nature  in  him.  Lee,  Higginson's  office  during  his  long  reign  has 
been  a  post-graduate  school  of  business  where  young  men  found  in- 
spiration, sympathy  and  understanding  and  where  even  the  casual 
customer  would  feel  that  he  had  come  in  contact  with  reality  in  a 
vivid  way  after  a  smile  and  a  few  racy  words  from  the  head  of  the 
firm. 

Of  actual  contributions  to  play,  besides  the  orchestra,  there  were 
the  sixty  acres  of  Soldiers'  Field  which  he  gave  to  Harvard  College 
and  the  Harvard  Union  to  promote  real  democracy  in  the  student 
body. 

When  I  say  Mr.  Higginson  stood  for  play  I  feel,  as  always,  that 
we  have  not  found  our  word.  What  I  mean  is  that,  though  a  busi- 
ness man  and  the  head  of  a  successful  firm,  his  real  interest  was  al- 
ways in  the  ultimates,  the  deeper  things  that  are  worth  while  in 
themselves,  for  the  service  of  which  business  and  everything  else 
exists.  Joseph  Lee 

I  have  come  to  tell  you  of  my  reasons  for  helping  you  to  a  play 
ground,  and  of  my  wish  to  link  with  it  my  thoughts  of  the  past  and 
my  hopes  for  your  future.  The  story  which  I  have  to  tell  is  moving 
to  me,  and,  if  my  voice  fails,  I  can  only  ask  you  for  a  hand. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  the  college  playgrounds 
were  too  small,  and  therefore  the  Corporation  of  the  University  and 
your  Athletic  Committee  have  sought  to  enlarge  them.  Just  across 


*  Address  delivered  by  the  donor  at  the  presentation  of  Soldiers'  Field 
to  Harvard  University,  June  10,  1890.  Published  by  permission  of  the 
Merrymount  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 
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the  river,  towards  Brighton,  lie  some  beautiful  marshes  in  a  lovely 
surrounding  of  hills,  woods,  and  water,  in  which  Mr.  Longfellow 
used  to  delight  as  he  gazed  at  them  from  his  windows;  and  which  he 
and  other  friends  gave  to  the  College,  with  the  provision  that  they 
should  be  kept  open  and  used  for  play,  if  wanted  for  that  purpose. 
Last  summer  these  marshes  were  surveyed  in  order  to  learn  the 
practicability  of  draining  and  using  them.  But,  the  other  day,  when 
an  approach  to  them  was  needed,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  estate 
refused  to  sell  the  right  of  way.  So  the  Corporation  looked  at  the 
land  of  this  relaccitrant  owner,  and  considered  its  value  for  your 
games  and  for  its  own  future  needs.  The  estate  lies  just  across  the 
Brighton  Bridge,  to  the  right,  and  takes  in  about  twenty-one  acres 
of  upland  pasture,  and  about  ten  acres  of  marsh — in  all  about  thirty- 
one  acres — with  a  couple  of  houses.  The  Corporation  approved  of 
the  land  and  has  acquired  it.  Do  you  approve  also?  I  hope  so, 
and,  if  it  suits  you,  one  point  will  have  been  gained.  You  will  have 
a  walk  to  it,  but  not  long  enough  to  weary  strong  men.  Try  the 
ground  and  see  if  it  is  good  for  your  uses. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  do  you  a  kindness,  and  everyone  is  glad  of 
a  chance  to  serve  the  dear  old  College.  She  needs  help,  and  thought, 
and  devotion,  and  gratitude  from  us  all,  for  she  has  given  us  and  our 
land  more  than  any  one  of  us  will  give  back.  She  will  keep  on  giving 
and  I  now  ask  a  kindness  of  her. 

This  field  means  more  than  a  playground  to  me,  for  I  ask  to 
make  it  a  memorial  to  some  dear  friends  who  gave  their  lives  and  all 
that  they  had  or  hoped  for,  to  their  country  and  to  their  fellow-men 
in  the  hour  of  great  need — the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  They  gave 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good  government,  and  to  save 
our  nation  from  the  great  sins  of  disunion  and  of  slavery.  This  is 
what  we  claim  for  our  northern  men. 

These  friends  were  men  of  mark,  either  as  to  mental  or  moral 
powers,  or  both,  and  were  dead  in  earnest  about  life  in  all  its  phases. 
They  lived  in  happy  homes  and  were  surrounded  with  friends,  moth- 
ers, fathers,  sisters,  brothers,  sweethearts — had  high  hopes  for  the 
future  and  with  good  cause,  too;  but  at  the  first  call  of  our  great 
captain,  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  went  at  once,  gladly,  eagerly  to  the 
front,  and  stayed  there.  Not  a  doubt,  not  a  thought  of  themselves, 
except  to  serve,  and  they  did  serve  to  the  end.  and  were  happy  in 
their  service. 

They  were  men  of  various  talents  and  they  had  various  fortunes. 

One  of  them  was  first  scholar  in  his  class — thoughtful,  kind, 
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affectionate,  gentle,  full  of  solicitude  about  his  companions,  and 
about  his  duties.  He  was  wounded  in  a  very  early  fight  of  the  war 
and,  after  his  recovery  and  a  hard  campaign  on  the  peninsula  was 
killed  at  Glendale  on  the  fourth  of  July,  '62.  Hear  his  own  words: 
"When  the  class  meets  in  years  to  come  and  honors  its  statesmen  and 
judges,  its  divines  and  doctors,  let  also  the  score  who  went  to  fight 
for  their  country  be  remembered,  and  let  not  those  who  never  re- 
turned be  forgotten."  If  you  had  known  James  Lowell,  you  would 
never  have  forgotten  him. 

Another,  I  first  saw  one  evening  in  our  first  camp  at  Brook 
Farm- — a  beautiful,  sunny-haired,  blue-eyed  boy,  gay  and  droll,  and 
winning  in  his  ways.  In  those  early  days  of  camp-life,  we  fellows 
were  a  bit  homesick  and  longed  for  the  company  of  girls — you  know 
how  it  is  yourselves — and  I  fell  in  love  with  this  boy,  and  I  have  not 
fallen  out  yet.  He  was  of  a  very  simple  and  manly  nature — stead- 
fast and  affectionate,  human  to  the  last  degree — without  much 
ambition  except  to  do  his  plain  duty.  You  should  have  seen  Robert 
Shaw  as  he,  with  his  chosen  officers,  led  away  from  Boston  his  black 
men  of  the  Fifty  fourth  Massachusetts  amid  the  cheers  of  his  towns- 
men. Presently  he  took  them  up  to  the  assault  of  Fort  Wagner,  and 
was  buried  with  them  there  in  the  trench. 

Still  another  fine,  handsome  fellow,  great  oarsman,  charming 
companion,  wit,  philosopher,  who  delighted  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  in  his  fellow-creatures,  whom  he  watched  with  his  keen  eyes 
and  well  understood,  was  killed  in  a  foolish,  bloody  battle  while 
stemming  the  tide  of  defeat.  He  was  at  this  time  too  ill  to  march; 
but,  with  other  sick  officers,  left  the  ambulances  because  he  was 
needed  in  this  fight.  I  well  remember  almost  our  last  day  together — 
sitting  on  a  log  in  a  sluggish  stream  in  Maryland,  washing  ourselves 
and  our  clothes,  and  then  drying  ourselves  in  the  sun — and  his 
wonderful  talk  of  the  delights  of  an  intellectual  life.  That  was  his 
realm,  and  no  one  in  our  young  days  did  more  to  mould  his  mates 
than  Stephen  Perkins  did. 

Yet  another — a  first  scholar,  because  he  couldn't  help  it — full  of 
thought,  life,  and  intense  vigor — brimful  of  ideas — brilliant  and 
strong  beyond  compare — had  soon  after  leaving  college  exhausted 
himself  by  overwork.  After  distinguished  service  with  his  regiment 
and  on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan,  who  singled  him  out  for  honor, 
he  led  his  troopers  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry  in  the 
Shenandoah  campaign  of  '64,  was  always  in  the  front,  lost  thirteen 
horses  in  his  daring  efforts  to  win  success,  and  at  last,  when  so  wound- 
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ed  that  he  could  not  speak,  rode  forward  in  his  last  charge,  when 
Sheridan  had  come  back  to  win  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  Read 
the  story  of  that  splendid  campaign  and  see  how  even  there  the  figure 
of  Charles  Lowell  stands  out. 

These  friends  were  men  of  unusual  powers,  but  they  all  bowed 
down  to  the  goodness  and  the  purity  of  one  other — James  Savage. 
He  also  was  an  enthusiast,  and  had  little  health  and  no  words — but 
ate  himself  up  with  his  thoughts  and  his  fiery  wishes — sometimes  as 
gay  as  a  lark  and  then  depressed  from  ill  health  and  disappointment 
with  himself — very  fond  of  his  books  and  of  nature — much  given  to 
games  and  a  great  rusher  at  football  from  pure  will-power  and  en- 
thusiasm— courageous  to  the  last  degree.  We  two  fellows  went  to 
Fitchburg  just  after  war  was  declared,  to  recruit  a  company  for  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  when  our  regiment  was  ready 
to  march,  the  colors  were  intrusted  to  us.  This  recruiting  was 
strange  work  to  us  all,  and  the  men  who  came  to  our  little  recruiting 
office  asked  many  new  questions,  which  I  did  my  best  to  answer; 
but  often  these  recruits  would  turn  to  the  "captain/'  as  they  called 
him,  listen  to  his  replies  and  then  swear  allegiance,  as  it  were,  to  him. 
He,  the  quietest  and  most  modest  of  men,  was  immensely  impressive, 
for  he  was  a  real  knight — just  and  gentle  to  all  friends,  defiant  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country  and  to  all  wrong-doers.  He  also  fell  wounded 
in  that  most  foolish  battle,  where  his  regiment  lost  fourteen  out  of 
twenty-two  officers,  and  was  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  army.  He 
died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  tended  him  kindly  and  were 
deeply  moved  by  his  patience  and  his  fortitude. 

The  last  was  a  physician,  by  choice  and  by  nature,  if  intelligence, 
energy,  devotion,  and  sweetness  can  help  the  sick.  After  various 
services  from  the  outstart  till  '64,  he  was  put  by  General  Grant  in 
charge  of  the  great  hospital  camp  at  City  Point  in  Virginia,  where  ten 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  men  lay.  Here  he  worked  out  his  life- 
blood  to  save  that  of  others.  If  I  may  turn  to  football  language,  he 
played  "full-back,"  and  no  one  ever  reached  the  last  goal  if  human 
power  could  stop  him. 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  New  York  City  needed  a  vigorous 
medical  officer  to  cleanse  it  and  guard  it  against  a  threatened  epi- 
demic, and  leading  men  turned  to  our  friend  for  this  work.  General 
Grant  was  then  in  command  of  the  army,  and  was  asked  to  recom- 
mend this  physician.  But  the  General  was  weary  of  such  requests, 
and  refused  without  even  knowing  who  the  candidate  was. 
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"But  hear  his  name,  at  least/'  these  citizens  said;  and  they  told 
it  to  him. 

Grant  at  once  wrote:  "Dr.  Edward  Dalton  is  the  best  man  in 
the  United  States  for  this  place."  And  Dr.  Dalton  did  one  more 
public  service  and  then  settled  into  private  life.  Presently  he  died 
of  disease  brought  on  by  exhaustion  during  the  war. 

All  these  men  were  dear  friends  to  me;  and  with  three  of  them  I 
had  lived  from  childhood  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  doing  and  dis- 
cussing everything  on  earth,  and  in  heaven,  as  boys  will — living,  in- 
deed, a  very  full  life  with  them,  and  through  them — so  full  were  they 
of  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  feelings,  about  all  possible  things.  These 
men  are  a  loss  to  the  world,  and  heaven  must  have  sorely  needed 
them  to  have  taken  them  from  us  so  early  in  their  lives.  And  now 
I  ask  to  mark  their  names  and  memories  on  our  new  playground. 
Shall  we  call  it  "The  Soldiers'  Field"?  Of  course,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  soldiers  deserved  equally  well  of  their  country, 
and  should  be  equally  remembered  and  honored  by  the  world.  I 
only  say  that  these  were  my  friends,  and  therefore  I  ask  this  me- 
morial for  them. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  has,  at  my  request,  given  me  a  few 
words  of  his  own  for  the  stone  to  be  put  up  on  this  field,  and  also 
some  lines  of  Mr.  Emerson.  I  will  read  them  to  you: 

"To  the  Happy  Memory  of  James  Savage,  Jr.,  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,    Edward    Barry    Dalton,   Stephen   George   Perkins,   James 
Jackson  Lowell,  Robert  Gould  Shaw — Friends,  Comrades,  Kinsmen 
— who  died  for  their  Country,  this  Field  is  dedicated. 
"Though  love  repine,  and  reason  chafe, 

There  came  a  voice  without  reply,— 
'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die'." 

And  let  me  say  here  that  the  war  was  not  boy's  play.  No  men 
of  any  country  ever  displayed  more  intelligence,  devotion,  energy, 
brilliancy,  fortitude,  in  any  cause  than  did  our  southern  brothers. 
Hunger,  cold,  sickness,  wounds,  captivity,  hard  work,  hard  blows — 
all  these  were  their  portion  and  ours.  Look  at  the  records  of  other 
wars  and  you'll  nowhere  find  examples  of  more  courage  in  marching 
and  fighting,  or  greater  losses  in  camp  or  battle,  than  each  side 
showed.  We  won  because  we  had  more  substitutes  and  more  sup- 
plies; and  also  from  the  force  of  a  larger  patriotism  on  our  side.  We 
wore  them  out.  Let  me  tell  you  of  just  one  case.  A  friend  and 
comrade,  leading  his  regiment  in  the  last  days  of  the  war  into  Rich- 
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mond,  picked  up  a  voluntary  prisoner,  and  this  is  the  conversation 
between  them: 

"Why  did  you  come  in?" 

"Well,  me  and  the  lieutenant  was  all  there  was  left  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  yesterday  the  lieutenant  was  shot,  and  so  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  come  in." 

It  was  not  boy's  play;  and  today  these  Southern  brothers  are  as 
cordial  and  as  kindly  to  us  as  men  can  be,  as  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience. 

Now  what  do  the  lives  of  our  friends  teach  us?  Surely  the 
beauty  and  the  holiness  of  work  and  of  utter,  unselfish,  thoughtful 
devotion  to  the  right  cause,  to  our  country,  and  to  mankind.  It  is 
well  for  us  all,  for  you,  and  for  the  boys  of  future  days,  to  remember 
such  deeds  and  such  lives  and  to  ponder  on  them.  These  men  loved 
study  and  work,  and  loved  play  too.  They  delighted  in  athletic 
games,  and  would  have  used  this  field,  which  is  now  given  to  the 
College  and  to  you  for  your  health  and  recreation.  But  my  chief 
hope  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  will  help  to  make  you  full-grown,  well- 
developed  men,  able  and  ready  to  do  good  work  of  all  kinds — stead- 
fastly, devotedly,  thoughtfully,  and  that  it  will  remind  you  of  the 
reason  for  living,  and  of  your  own  duties  as  men  and  citizens  of  the 
Republic. 

On  you,  and  such  as  you,  rests  the  burden  of  carrying  on  this 
country  in  the  best  way.  From  the  day  of  John  Harvard  down  to 
this  hour,  no  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  by  teachers  and  by 
laymen  to  build  up  our  University  (and  pray  remember  that  it  is  our 
University — that  it  belongs  to  us— to  you  and  to  me),  and  thus 
educate  you;  and  for  what  end?  For  service  to  your  country  and 
your  fellow-men  in  all  sorts  of  ways — in  all  possible  callings.  Every- 
where we  see  the  signs  of  ferment — questions  social,  moral,  mental, 
physical,  economical.  The  pot  is  boiling  hard  and  you  must  tend 
it,  or  it  will  run  over  and  scald  the  world.  For  us  came  the  great 
questions  of  slavery  and  of  national  integrity,  and  they  were  not  hard 
to  answer.  Your  task  is  more  difficult,  and  yet  you  must  fulfill  it. 
Do  not  hope  that  things  will  take  care  of  themselves,  or  that  the  old 
state  of  affairs  will  come  back.  The  world  on  all  sides  is  moving  fast, 
and  you  have  only  to  accept  this  fact,  making  the  best  of  everything 
— helping,  sympathizing,  and  so  guiding  and  restraining  others,  who 
have  less  education,  perhaps,  than  you.  Do  not  hold  off  from  them; 
but  go  straight  on  with  them,  side  by  side,  learning  from  them  and 
teaching  them.  It  is  our  national  theory  and  the  theory  of  the  day 
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and  we  have  accepted  it,  and  must  live  by  it,  until  the  whole  world  is 
better  and  wiser  than  now.  You  must  in  honor  live  by  work,  whether 
you  need  bread  or  not,  and  presently  you  will  enjoy  the  labor.  Re- 
member that  the  idle  and  indifferent  are  the  dangerous  classes  of  the 
community.  Not  one  of  you  would  be  here  and  would  receive  all 
that  is  given  to  you,  unless  many  other  men  and  women  had  worked 
hard  for  you.  Do  not  too  readily  think  that  you  have  done  enough, 
simply  because  you  have  accomplished  something.  There  is  no 
enough,  so  long  as  you  can  better  the  lives  of  your  fellow-beings. 
Your  success  in  life  depends  not  on  talents,  but  on  will.  Surely, 
genius  is  the  power  of  working  hard,  and  long,  and  well. 

One  of  these  friends,  Charles  Lowell,  dead,  and  yet  alive  to  me  as 
you  are,  wrote  me  just  before  his  last  battle: 

"Don't  grow  rich;  if  you  once  begin,  you'll  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  be  a  useful  citizen.  Don't  seek  office;  but  don't  'disre- 
member'  that  the  useful  citizen  holds  his  time,  his  trouble,  his  money, 
and  his  life  always  ready  at  the  hint  of  his  country.  The  useful 
citizen  is  a  mighty,  unpretending  hero;  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
country  very  long  unless  such  heroism  is  developed.  There!  what  a 
stale  sermon  I'm  preaching!  But,  being  a  soldier,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  I  should  like  nothing  so  well  as  being  a  useful  citizen." 

This  was  his  last  charge  to  me,  and  in  a  month  he  was  in  his 
grave.  I  have  tried  to  live  up  to  it,  and  I  ask  you  to  take  his  words 
to  heart,  and  to  be  moved  and  guided  by  them. 

And  just  here  let  me,  a  layman,  say  a  word  to  you  experts  in 
athletic  sports.  You  come  to  college  to  learn  things  of  great  value 
besides  your  games,  which,  after  all,  are  secondary  to  your  studies. 
But,  in  your  games,  there  is  just  one  thing  which  you  cannot  do, 
even  to  win  success.  You  cannot  do  one  tricky  or  shabby  thing. 
Translate  tricky  and  shabby — dishonest,  ungentlemanlike. 

Princeton  is  not  wicked;  Yale  is  not  base. 

Lately  I  travelled  with  an  ex-Southern  artillery  officer,  and  was 
rather  glad  that  I  did  not  try  a  year  or  two  ago  to  take  his  guns.  I 
asked  him  of  his  family  and  he  said;  "I've  just  sent  a  boy  to  Yale 
after  teaching  him  all  in  my  power.  I  told  him  to  go  away,  and  not 
to  return  with  any  provincial  notions.  Remember,"  I  said,  "there 
is  no  Kentucky,  no  Virginia,  no  Massachusetts,  but  one  great  coun- 
try." 

Gentlemen,  will  you  remember  that  this  new  playground  will 
only  be  good  if  it  is  used  constantly  and  freely  by  you  all,  and  that  it 
is  a  legacy  from  my  friends  to  the  dear  old  College,  and  so  to  vou? 
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Leisure  Time  Activities   Which  the  Young  Men  and  Young  Women 
of  America  Can  Enjoy  Together 

ABBIE    CONDIT,    COMMUNITY    SERVICE    (INCORPORATED) 

It  is  not  recreation  and  places  to  do  things  that  are  needed,  as  much 
as  it  is  home  ties  and  friendship.  Comradeship  is  a  fundamental 
human  need.  It  may  grow  through  common  interest  in  any  of  a 
hundred  things.  What  we  have  always  to  remember  is  that  while 
activities  are  important  the  object  is  affection  of  one  kind  or  another; 
that  is,  we  are  organizing  people,  not  activities.  It  is  hopelessly  in- 
adequate merely  to  establish  playgrounds,  parks,  skating  rinks  and 
dance  halls.  We  must  create  social  groups  that  will  carry  the  new 
social  spirit. — Luther  H.  Gulick 


The  new  conception  of  comradeship  which  has  come  out  of  the 
war  and  the  necessity  for  creating  social  groups  equipped  to  carry 
on  the  new  social  spirit  through  which  the  lessons  learned  during  the 
war  are  to  be  conserved,  have  made  it  desirable  to  point  out  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  formulating  a  program  of  leisure  time 
activities  which  young  men  and  young  women  can  enjoy  together. 
For  the  reason  that  organization  of  people  and  a  program  of  activities 
are  means  to  a  conception  of  comradeship  which  will  make  for  citizen- 
ship of  the  highest  type,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate 
from  among  the  activities  which  proved  so  valuable  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  soldiers,  those  which  should  be  continued  in  a  peace-time 
program,  and  to  discover  additional  activities  which  may  be  utilized. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the  activities  which  will  naturally 
be  developed  in  a  peace-time  program  for  young  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  in  separate  groups,  although  recognition  is  made  of 
the  value  of  such  activities  as  a  part  of  the  community  program. 
Nor  is  there  any  desire  to  minimize  the  importance  of  developing  in 
a  community  program  activities  in  which  families  as  a  whole  and  all 
members  of  the  community,  whether  young  or  old,  will  share.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  keenly  felt  that  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
radeship between  young  men  and  women  which  will  be 
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democratic  and  a  vital  force  in  community  life,  it  is  most  desirable 
to  begin  the  process  of  social  education  with  separate  groups  of  boys 
and  girls,  emphasizing  those  activities  making  for  initiative,  alertness, 
loyalty,  team  play  and  all  the  other  qualities  essential  to  good  citizen- 
ship. 

All  these  considerations  are  of  vital  importance,  and  in  a  com- 
munity program  there  must  be  developed  activities  for  all  groups  as 
well  as  for  young  men  and  women.  It  has  been  felt  wise,  however, 
to  emphasize  at  just  this  time  this  particular  phase  of  community 
recreation  which  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  community  life,  in 
that  from  this  group  of  the  community  will  come  largely  the  leader- 
ship and  power  which  will  vitalize  community  life. 

SOCIAL  EDUCATION 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  INSTINCT 

One  of  the  humanizing  outgrowths  of  the  war  activities  con- 
ducted by  communities  near  training  camps  for  the  benefit  of  men  in 
training  is  the  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  social  and  recreation 
program  which  will  bring  young  men  and  young  women  together  in 
a  natural  and  wholesome  way.  No  single  factor  in  the  social  life 
of  the  race  is  more  important  than  the  satisfaction  of  this  normal 
craving  for  companionship,  and  the  development  of  the  right  kind  of 
comradeship  between  young  men  and  women  must  be  a  primary 
motive  in  a  peace-time  program  of  community  service. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  case  of  many  young 
men  and  voung  women,  training  for  comradeship 
does  not  as  a  rule  begin  with  early  childhood. 
We  need,  all  of  us,  to  have  developed  in  our  youth  an  essentially 
social  instinct.  It  is  obvious  that  any  activity  either  for  boys  or  for 
girls  which  tends  to  develop  in  the  individual  physical  fitness,  mental 
alertness,  sportsmanship,  courtesy  and  ease  of  manner,  naturally 
aids  that  individual  later  in  his  contacts  with  others.  Public  re- 
creation departments,  settlements  and  other  private  organizations 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  real- 
ized and  are  attempting  to  meet  the  need  for  this  social  training  in 
separate  groups,  which  will  provide  the  equipment  for  the  highest 
type  of  companionship  in  later  years  between  young  men  and  women. 
The  development  of  outdoor  activities  in  particular,  of  team  games, 
of  summer  camps,  of  dramatics — which  are  so  valuable  in  eliminating 
self-consciousness  and  developing  in  boys  and  girls  the  ability  to 
forget  themselves— will  go  far  to  create  the  wholesome  spirit  which 
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must  characterize  relationships  between  young  men  and  young 
women.  Through  home  training  and  previous  social  experience 
many  young  men  and  women  are  capable  to  a  large  degree  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  social  life  and  of  community  contacts  of  various 
kinds,  but  for  those  individuals  who  have  not  as  children  enjoyed 
these  privileges  and  who  because  of  home  and  working  conditions 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  social  instincts,  there 
exists  a  distinct  demand  for  supplying  as  quickly  as  possible  the  train- 
ing for  comradeship. 

Play  Activities  De-  The  value  °f  Plav  activities  in  developing  the 
vclop  the  Social  social  instinct  and  their  bearing  on  social  edu- 
cation has  been  well  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I  of 
Social  Games  and  Group  Dances  by  J.  C.  Elsom  and  Blanche  M. 
Trilling.  "If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  any  line  of  life's  endeavors, 
we  must  constantly  be  thrown  with  our  fellow  men  and  must  learn  to 
be  easy  and  natural  in  the  presence  of  others.  It  is  no  mean  ac- 
complishment to  be  able  to  converse  with  ease,  to  convey  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  others,  and  tactfully  to  meet  our  fellowmen  in  social 
intercourse.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  veneer  of  artificiality  so 
often  exists  in  modern  society  and  in  our  every  day  dealing  with  our 
associates.  We  are  not  quite  ourselves  with  our  company  manners 
and  our  dress  clothes;  we  too  often  seem  to  try  to  appear  what  we 
are  not. 

"But  in  our  play  and  in  our  games  our  most  intimate  character- 
istics and  points  of  individuality  show  themselves.  In  plays  which 
are  natural,  unrestricted  and  enjoyable  we  throw  off  all  artificialities 
and  abandon  our  pretense.  A  spirit  of  comradeship  immediately 
takes  possession  of  us  in  our  games,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable 
social  characteristics  are  developed.  Groups  of  young  people  thrown 
together  for  the  first  time  are  apt  to  be  stiff  and  unnatural,  strained 
in  their  feelings  and  formal  in  their  outward  expressions.  Bashful- 
ness  and  uneasiness  are  often  felt  and  shown;  but  when  a  game  is 
proposed  and  played  with  enthusiasm  all  is  changed.  Natural  and 
unrestrained  conduct  now  takes  the  place  of  formality  and  artificiality 
and  everybody  has  a  good  time.  Self-forgetfulness  has  been  de- 
veloped." 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED 

When  young  men  and  women  have  a  common  interest  in  sport 
and  games,  in  topics  of  the  day  and  in  problems  of  community-wide 
significance,  they  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  wholesome  com- 
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radeship  which  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  upon  their  neighborhood 
group  and  through  it  upon  the  community  at  large.  The  working 
out  of  a  program  of  social,  recreation  and  service  activities  which 
will  contribute  to  this  comradeship  must  be  a  matter  of  careful  plan- 
ning. There  is  a  morale  to  be  kept  up  in  play  if  the  social  value  of 
the  game,  the  play  or  recreation  activity  in  question  is  to  have  full 
expression.  Certain  fundamental  principles  must  be  kept  in  mind; 
among  them  the  following: 

There  should  be  standarization  and  progression 
Activities0"  in  teisure  time  programs.  That  is,  one  game  or 

activity  should  lead  to  another;  games  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  increase  in  interest  or  should  become  harder  and 
harder.  There  should  be  a  climax  in  an  evening's  entertainment,  a 
week's  program,  and  in  the  planning  of  progressive  activities  for  a  year. 
Activities  repeated  over  and  over  again  soon  lose  their  interest.  There 
must  be  variety  in  the  programs,  with  a  fundamental  purpose  behind 
them. 

Necessity  for  a  ^  well-rounded  program  will  not  concern  itself 
Well-rounded  exclusively  with  the  development  of  recreation 

activities.  It  will  not  develop  purely  social  ac- 
tivities or  the  solely  recreation  activities  which  make  for  health  and 
physical  efficiency.  It  will  give  these  activities  proper  emphasis  but 
it  will  also  bring  into  prominence  dramatic  and  art  interests  and  edu- 
cational features,  and  will  throughout  the  program  seek  to  inter- 
weave with  recreation  activities,  community  and  civic  interests  so 
that  the  young  men  and  women  of  a  community  will  gradually  be  led 
to  an  appreciation  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens. 
Games  and  activities,  therefore,  which  develop  alertness  and  keen- 
ness of  intellect,  the  power  of  quick  decision  and  ideals  of  sports- 
manship and  team  play  are  essential.  Program  making  which  ne- 
glects to  take  into  account  all  these  factors  will  fall  far  short  of  its 
goal. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  using  the  unit 
The  Unit  Plan  or  group  plan  in  building  up  a  program  of  leisure 

time  activities  for  young  men  and  young  women, 
and  the  nature  and  size  of  the  unit  have  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  success  of  the  work.  By  the  term  unit  as  used  in  this  con- 
nection is  meant  a  group  cf  people  coming  together  for  some  definite 
purpose.  The  unit  may  be  a  neighborhood  group,  a  group  represent- 
ing industrial  and  business  interests,  or  community  organizations 
such  as  churches. 
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The  experiences  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  providing 
recreational  activities  for  service  men  and  for  young  women  have 
demonstrated  sufficiently  the  value  of  the  unit  plan  to  make  it  ad- 
visable to  continue  its  use  in  a  peace-time  program.  It  is  pretty 
generally  felt  that  the  unit  plan  presents  the  only  method  for  doing 
intensive  work ;  it  reaches  more  individuals,  gets  closer  to  homes  than 
any  other  form  of  organization,  stimulates  local  interests,  develops 
local  leaders  and  minimizes  formality  and  lack  of  spontaneity.  It 
lends  itself  to  grouping  into  larger  unics  and  is  the  means  of  bringing 
about  efficient  organization  in  a  big  club  for  the  reason  that  a  smale 
group  carries  a  certain  enthusiasm  and  momentum  which  will  givl 
stability  to  a  larger  club.  It  develops  individual  initiative,  since 
people  are  more  likely  to  take  a  larger  share  and  more  responsibility 
in  a  smaller  unit;  contests  and  competition  are  made  possible,  and 
leaders  are  readily  discovered. 

In  general,  the  size  of  the  unit  must  be  governed  by  the  purpose 
and  activities  of  the  group,  the  facilities  available  and  the  types 
participating.  Activities  vary  in  their  requirements  regarding  the 
number  of  members  necessary  to  develop  them.  A  unit  should  be 
small  enough  to  offer  a  working  basis  and  to  allow  every  individual 
expression,  but  not  so  small  that  it  will  be  exclusive  and  undemocratic. 
A  unit  may  be  larger  where  good  leadership  is  available  and  where 
the  social  group  has  been  formed  naturally  along  fraternal,  religious, 
industrial  or  other  lines  in  which  the  individuals  are  accustomed  to 
acting  together. 

It  is  generally  felt  as  a  result  of  the  war  experiences  in  War 
Camp  Community  Service  that  for  most  purposes  the  small  unit  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  members  is  preferable,  though  some  workers 
feel  that  a  unit  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  members  can  be  ad- 
vantageously handled.  Local  neighborhood  conditions,  leadership 
and  the  activity  of  the  unit  must  determine  this.  If  the  city  is  so 
divided  as  to  concentrate  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  certain 
sections,  the  size  and  character  of  the  section  would  have  a  decided 
bearing  on  the  size  of  the  group. 

Whether  the  basis  for  unit  grouping  shall  be  neighborhood  or 
industrial  or  commercial  interests  is  another  problem  which  must 
depend  upon  local  conditions  and  upon  the  work  planned.  The 
basis  for  forming  a  unit  should  be  in  general  the  natural  group — 
that  is,  the  group  which  has  natural  cohesion  and  likemindedness. 
Community  of  interests  must  be  the  determining  factor  in  bringing 
individuals  together  in  a  group.  This  is  necessary  if  people  are  to 
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work  and  play  together  in  close  association.  In  most  cases  these 
natural  groups  will  have  much  the  same  background,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  small  group  activities,  most  successful  work  can  be 
done  if  the  young  men  and  women  come  from  practically  the  same 
groups  and  have  about  the  same  mental  and  social  development. 
For  instance,  a  club  organized  for  historical  research  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  possess  a  membership  about  on  a  par  educationally. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  groups,  such  as  church  groups,  where  the 
social  background  is  very  different  and  where  the  cohesion  comes 
from  other  sources. 

Congeniality  of  thought  and  personality  among  members  is 
fundamental  in  planning  a  successful  program  for  a  small  group. 
Though  we  cannot  as  workers  disregard  the  lines  of  so-called  social 
cleavage  which  are  so  sharply  drawn  in  some  communities,  we  must 
not  permit  our  communities  to  go  back  to  the  hard  and  fast  dis- 
tinctions which  existed  before  the  war  and  which  were  to  a  certain 
degree  swept  away  by  the  emergencies  arising  from  a  national  crisis. 

"It  was  a  great  thing  for  Mrs.  Toscana  to  see  how  much  her  richer 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Mountain,  envied  her  skill  in  sewing,  knitting  or 
other  practical  arts.  The  wife  of  a  mining  superintendent  in  a  small 
town  during  the  war  period  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Community  Club  where  she  found  numbers  of  foreign-born  women 
entering  into  games  and  dances  and  trying  to  learn  American  ways. 
She  was  amazed  to  think  they  were  personalities  that  could  make 
themselves  felt  in  American  life.  She  had  always  patronizingly  re- 
garded them  as  little  old  ladies  with  bright  colored  shawls  on  their 
heads  and  handmade  trimmings  on  their  aprons.  That  woman 
learned  to  lay  aside  her  hat  and  gloves  and  appear  less  formal  at  the 
meetings  but  she  never  gained  the  ability  which  the  other  women  had 
of  entering  actively  into  the  spirit  of  things.  She  would  have  given 
anything  in  the  world  to  develop  that  ability/' 

While  it  will  not  be  wise  to  force  the  mixing  of  groups  of  different 
social  backgrounds  Community  Service  must  provide  a  big  unifying 
overhead  interest  in  leisure  time  activities  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity which  will  bring  each  group  constantly  in  contact  with  others, 
and  through  a  process  of  education  to  a  broader  viewpoint,  will  gradu- 
ally bring  about  increased  mutual  respect  and  sociability  among  ex- 
isting groups.  There  is  a  leveling  and  fusing  influence  in  the  meeting 
of  people  of  different  interests,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  if  the 
attracting  force  is  big  and  vital  enough. 

A  wise  plan  of  procedure  in  many  instances,  therefore,  may  be 
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to  organize  by  small  units  the  young  men  and  women  whose  natural 
interests,  ability,  congeniality  of  thought  and  association — whether 
neighborhood,  business  or  social — draw  them  together.  In  doing 
this,  however,  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  entertain- 
ing of  one  group  by  another,  upon  the  responsibility  of  each  unit 
toward  the  rest  and  the  importance  of  all  coming  together  for  large 
group  activities  such  as  community  singing,  pageantry,  dramatics, 
participation  in  community  projects  and  philanthropies  in  which  all 
are  interested,  and  for  such  undertakings  as  will  make  tangible  the 
big  unifying  interest  and  bring  about  the  natural  intermingling  of 
groups  which  will  make  for  mutual  respect  and  liking.  A  closer  as- 
sociation may  be  brought  about  between  the  different  units  if  they 
are  held  together  by  a  central  council  with  representatives  from  all 
the  units  who  will  consult  on  mutual  problems  and  interests. 

Under  a  wise  leader,  who  leads  but  does  not  direct,  the  units 
should  themselves  control  their  own  affairs,  decide  upon  the  activi- 
ties they  wish  to  undertake  and  the  policies  to  be  followed.  The 
question  of  membership  dues  and  of  the  basis  of  membership  should 
in  large  measure  be  left  to  the  group  itself  to  determine.  Some 
workers  have  suggested  that  the  desire  for  membership,  a  common 
interest,  a  willingness  to  comply  with  rules,  to  render  service  and  to 
accept  responsibility,  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  membership  and  that 
admission  should  be  based  on  a  known  or  demonstrated  interest  in 
community  work.  It  is  felt  that  any  effort  to  determine  a  basis  for 
membership  should  take  into  account  the  value  of  giving  each  mem- 
ber an  opportunity  to  measure  his  abilities  and  standards  with  those 
of  others.  This  will  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  those  who  may 
seem  to  have  little  to  give  and  of  those  whose  opportunities  have 
been  greater. 

A  natural  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  might  arise 
in  forming  a  group  may  lie  in  the  suggestion  offered  by  a  worker  to 
the  effect  that  the  proper  kind  of  dancing  invites  participation  by 
those  who  enjoy  such  dancing.  Other  kinds  attract  other  types. 
It  should  be  the  effort  of  Community  Service  to  popularize  the  proper 
kind  of  dancing.  This  is  true  of  other  activities.  At  first  a  unit 
will  attract  only  such  individuals  as  are  appealed  to  by  what  is  being 
offered;  some  people  may  be  driven  away.  Gradually,  however, 
under  sympathetic  and  wise  leadership,  a  unit  should  be  able  to 
educate  its  community  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  activi- 
ties promoted  and  there  will  be  a  gradual  raising  of  standards  on  the 
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part  of  those  who  may  not  at  first  have  shown  any  inclination  to 
accept  the   high   standards   set. 

The  Value   of          The  value  of  short  time  intensive  interests  and 
Short  Time  In-        activities  should  be  taken  into  account  in  formu- 

lating a  program.  "Learn  to  swim"  week,  when 
under  the  best  instructors  available,  young  men  and  women  are 
given  the  opportunity  not  only  to  learn  to  swim  but  to  display  their 
prowess;  an  exhibition  for  a  few  days  of  handicraft  work  and  paint- 
ings produced  by  local  young  people  ;  the  production  for  two  or  three 
nights  of  a  play  which  has  been  written  by  one  of  the  group  members 
and  produced  by  others  —  all  such  devices  for  intensifying  and  con- 
centrating interest  have  a  distinct  value. 

In  developing  the  program  it  is  important  to  re- 
munfty  Resources  number  that  under  a  plan  of  community  rec- 

reation, all  community  facilities  should  be  util- 
ized to  provide  meeting  places  for  the  groups.  Schools,  lodge  rooms, 
municipally  owned  properties,  private  club  houses  and  churches 
should  all  serve  as  meeting  places.  Gymnasiums  may  often  be  put 
to  use  for  auditoriums  if  no  better  facilities  are  available.  The  use  of 
these  facilities  involves  a  careful  directing  of  organized  groups  so 
that  they  will  use  these  resources  to  the  best  advantage,  and  a  schedul- 
ing of  activities  to  meet  the  convenience  of  local  groups  providing  the 
facilities. 

RECREATION  FOR  YOUNG  COLORED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


time  activities  which  young  colored  men  and  women 
can  enjoy  together,  differ  little  from  the  program  suggested  for  young 
white  men  and  women.  It  is  suggested  that  in  order  to  achieve  the 
best  results  in  the  shortest  time,  the  young  people  be  trained  in  sepa- 
rate groups'  until  they  lose  the  shyness  and  self  -consciousness  that 
will  at  first  b£  evident.  Units  may  be  selected  according  to  age  or 
previous  training,  #n,d:  as  with  white  boys  and  girls,  progression  must 
be  provided  for  in  every  program.  In  a  beginner's  class,  simple 
caUsthenic^  whiffy  jlncju^e  some  corrective  gymnasium  work,  breath- 
ing exercises,  instruction  in  the  right  way  to  stand  or  walk,  and  mili- 
tary drills  have  been  found  most  beneficial.  Young  people  usually 
enjoy  these  activities  but  in  order  to  insure  continued  interest,  a 
part  of  the  time  may  well  be  devoted  to  playing  games.  Here  too, 
the  idea  of  advancement  must  be  kept  uppermost,  simple  games 
being  chosen  for  the'first  irieetm£s: 

The  suggestions  regarding*  'ganies^d  activities  outlined  in  this 
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article,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  adaptable  for  the  use  of  young 
colored  men  and  women.  It  is  suggested  that  in  order  to  educate 
the  young  negro  in  the  music,  literature,  or  famous  men  of  his  race, 
games  may  be  invented  or  adapted.  For  example,  an  adaptation 
of  Authors  would  involve  the  substitution  of  such  names  as  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Charles  Waddell  Chestnutt,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar, 
W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  Frederick  Douglass,  Enyllis  Wheatly  and 
other  well-known  leaders. 

The  wonderful  musical  capacity  of  the  negroes  and  the  charm 
of  the  Afro- American  songs  have  been  recognized  for  years,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  race  to  preserve  its  rich  heritage  along 
these  lines.  Probably  there  is  no  recreation  which  the  young  people 
of  the  negro  race  may  enjoy  in  their  leisure  time  that  will  have  more 
lasting  benefits  than  singing  schools,  choruses,  glee  clubs  and  orches- 
tras. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  development  of  a  leisure  time 
program  for  young  colored  men  and  women,  there  must  be  the  high- 
est type  of  leadership  and  that  the  greatest  patience  must  be  ex- 
ercised. Keep  activities  as  simple  as  possible  and  do  not  try  to 
force  the  development,  which  must  be  a  matter  of  slow,  gradual 
growth. 

INDOOR  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  test  of  activities,  as  has  been  suggested,  should  be  the  value 
they  have  in  developing  the  comradeship  which  will  carry  on  the 
social  spirit  necessary  for  citizenship.  The  formation  of  the  small 
social  groups  or  units  based  on  mutual  interests  and  congeniality, 
through  which  comradeship  will  grow  and  will  make  possible  large 
group  interests,  involves  a  very  important  step  in  the  program. 

During  the  war  the  hospitality  motive  brought  together  for 
wholesome  recreation  service  men  and  young  women  who  were 
strangers.  Today  a  tremendous  force  exists  for  perpetuating  this 
motive  and  for  providing  any  machinery  which  may  be  needed  to 
bring  young  men  and  young  women  together  in  a  peace-time  program. 
The  possibilities  represented  in  the  American  Legion  with  its  thous- 
ands of  young  men  no  longer  soldiers  but  civilians  back  in  their  com- 
munities and  already  organized  under  the  Legion,  are  stupendous. 
Similarly,  thousands  of  girls  organized  during  the  war  by  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  other  agencies  present  a  force  the  strength 
of  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  realize.  Combination  under  wise 
leadership  of  these  two  great  forces  with  all  the  power  they  represent 
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has  in  it  undreamed  of  potentialities  for  the  future  of  America  and  for 
democracy. 

With  this  nucleus  formed  during  the  war,  a  foundation  has  been 
laid  on  which  to  build.  Since  nothing  brings  people  together  as 
does  play  it  is  natural  that  any  program  undertaken  shall  pave  the 
way  for  more  serious  interests  by  a  con  tin  ua  don  of  the  social  and 
recreation  activities  which  young  men  and  young  women  have  enjoyed 
together  during  the  war. 

Among  these  activities  social  dancing  ranked 
Social  Dancing  high  during  the  war  as  a  form  of  entertainment 
for  young  men  and  young  women.  The  tre 
mendous  popularity  of  the  dance  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
planning  a  community  program,  and  the  dance  unquestionably  has 
a  distinct  social  value.  A  worker  who  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  developing  activities  for  young  people  points  out  that  in 
gathering  together  a  group  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  young  men  and 
women  in  any  locality,  where  interests  are  diversified  and  home  en- 
vironment different,  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  upon  some  one 
thing  which  has  demonstrated  itself  as  a  fundamental  relaxation  and 
interest  from  the  time  of  prehistoric  man.  Out  of  the  beating  of 
time  developed  our  present  music  and  dancing;  therefore,  going  back 
to  the  fundamentals  of  leisure  time  activities,  one  of  the  first  chan- 
nels through  which  to  interest  and  unify  a  group  of  young  people  is 
that  of  dancing. 

In  a  number  of  communities,  Community  Service  is  very  suc- 
cessfully using  the  dance  as  an  initial  step  in  bringing  together  the 
two  forces  represented  in  the  girls'  units  developed  through  War 
Camp  Community  Service  and  the  American  Legion  and  through 
this  activity  paving  the  way  for  service  together.  The  plan  as 
worked  out  in  one  district  is  as  follows: 

In  every  community  where  Community  Service  girls  are  organ- 
ized, contact  is  made  with  the  leaders  of  the  American  Legion  Posts 
with  the  idea  of  promoting  Community  Service — American  Legion 
dances.  All  girls  coming  to  the  dances  must  be  vouched  for  by  the 
Community  Service  Club.  All  the  young  men  attending  are  not 
necessarily  members  of  the  American  Legion  but  must  be  vouched 
for  by  leaders  of  the  Posts.  Such  a  plan  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  individual  community  might  well  prove  the  entering  wedge  for 
a  joint  program  of  activities  and  service  for  returned  service  men  nad 
the  girls  of  the  community. 
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Great  care  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  dancing 
through  careful  chaperonage  and  good  music. 
No  factor  is  more  potent  in  determining  the  stand- 
ard of  dancing  than  the  music,  for  clean  dancing  and  group  poise  are 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  this  feature.  It  will  be  decidedly  worth 
while  to  try  out  the  idea  of  having  really  good  music  played  for  the 
waltz,  one  step  and  fox  trot,  to  see  whether  it  is  not  appreciated  and 
does  not  eventually  prove  quite  as  effective  as  the  ordinary  "rag" 
music.  There  is  a  wealth  of  good  music  in  many  of  the  old  scores  of 
comic  operas  and  operettas  which  may  well  be  used  for  dancing. 

Another  requisite  is  that  any  room  used  regularly  for  dancing, 
shall  be  as  attractive  as  possible.  One  of  the  art  clubs  of  a  com- 
munity might  well  expend  its  efforts  in  an  artistic  arrangement  of 
colors,  flowers,  chintzes,  and  furnishings.  A  person  on  entering  the 
room  should  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  beauty.  This  is  sadly  lack- 
ing when  clothing  is  piled  in  corners,  and  the  room  is  bare  and  filled 
with  smoke. 

Dance  Diversions.  A  means  of  adding  diversity  of  interest  to 
the  dance  lies  in  the  introduction  of  dance  figures.  Among  these 
dance  diversions  are  the  following: 

Elimination  Grab 

Pairing  Off  Arches 

Unlucky  Numbers  Robbers'  Two  Step 

Statues  Salute 

Weaving  Waltz  Relay 

Property  Accumulation 

Circles  Paul  Jones 

Lucky  Circles  Patriotic  Figures 

Very  often  folk  games  can  be  interspersed  with  social  dancing. 
A  few  moments  of  community  singing  between  dances  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  program.  A  number  of  workers  in  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  have  found  it  successful  to  introduce  very  short  plays 
or  skits  given  by  some  of  the  girls  of  the  community. 

The  introduction  of  special  solo  dances  adds  to  the  artistic  in- 
terest of  the  dance.  For  this  the  assistance  of  talented  pupils  of 
dancing  schools  may  be  enlisted.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of 
developing  solo  dancers  from  the  group  by  selecting  those  who  seem 
particularly  well  poised  and  graceful  and  asking  them  to  do  special 
numbers.  Then  there  are  the  old-fashioned  dances,  such  as  the 
Virginia  Reel  and  the  Barn  Dance  which  instill  a  zest  for  the  good 
things  of  all  times,  and  serve  to  bring  people  together. 
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Another  means  for  making  dancing  of  real  significance  lies  in 
making  each  dance  a  special  celebration.  For  instance,  plan  to 
have  a  series  of  twelve  National  Nights — an  Italian  night  with  Italian 
dances  featured  by  soloists,  a  Russian  night,  an  old  English,  a  French, 
and  a  Mexican  night.  Paper  costumes  might  well  be  a  feature  of 
one  of  these  affairs.  A  short  talk  on  the  customs  of  each  particular 
country  could  be  given.  On  Russian  night  have  tea  made  in  a  sam- 
ovar and  served;  on  French  night  provide  coffee  and  French  pastry. 
The  intermissions  could  be  given  over  to  solo  dances  and  to  the  sing- 
ing of  national  airs.  By  giving  a  different  spirit  and  different  signif- 
icance to  each  dance  through  some  special  plan  as  the  one  described 
a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  dances  of  the  various  coun- 
tries may  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young  people  participating. 

Dancing  Instruction.  A  community  dancing  teacher  is  a  great 
asset.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  step  taught  properly  at  each 
dance.  Classes  in  dancing  other  than  the  one-step,  fox  trot,  and 
waltz  give  variety  and  tend  to  promote  general  sociability.  The 
English  and  American  country  dances  are  especially  good.  Many 
of  these,  collected  by  Cecil  Sharp,  Elizabeth  Burchenal  and  Emily 
O'Keefe,  may  be  obtained  from  G.  Schirmer. 

A  prize  tnay  be  offered  for  posture  and  grace,  and  a  trial  dance  con- 
ducted in  which  the  teacher  tactfully  shows  the  couples  their  faults 
as  they  dance  by,  thus  not  interfering  with  the  dance  in  general. 
Standards  should  be  insisted  upon.  The  men  and  girls  should  learn 
that  stooping,  hollow  chests  and  heavy  feet  are  neither  graceful  nor 
in  good  taste. 

Since  dancing  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  social  rec- 
reation and  one  in  which  young  men  and  women  wish  to  excel,  it 
may  easily  be  made  the  channel  for  bringing  home  lessons  in  courtesy 
and  social  conduct.  Dancing  instruction  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  teaching  of  proper  decorum  on  the  dance  floor,  for  instruction  in 
presenting  friends,  acknowledging  introductions,  serving  on  reception 
committees,  and  conducting  formal  and  informal  receptions.  The 
power  which  acting  as  hostess  gives  a  girl,  will  mean  much  in  her  in- 
dividual development. 

Through  the  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  War  Camp  Community 
Service  a  novel  idea  was  carried  out  in  an  endeavor  to  remedy  the 
incorrect  and  objectionable  dancing.  Announcement  was  made  in 
the  local  papers  that  War  Camp  Community  Service  would  entertain 
at  a  certain  dance  for  soldiers,  one  Mrs.  Sarah  Hopkins — familiarly 
known  in  her  rural  community  as  Aunt  Sarah.  She  had  several  sons 
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in  the  service,  and  she  wanted  to  observe  the  kind  of  entertainment 
conducted  by  War  Camp  Community  Service  for  the  soldiers  so  as 
to  be  able  to  make  a  report  to  her  Ladies'  Aid  Society  back  home  with 
special  reference  to  the  modern  dance.  It  was  rumored  that  Mrs. 
Hopkins  "had  heard  tell  of  so  many  carryings  on  at  the  dances"  that 
she  had  volunteered  to  make  the  trip  to  the  city,  visit  a  dance  hall, 
and  report  her  findings  to  the  church  society.  Interest  in  the  visit 
of  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  stimulated  by  a  series  of  newspaper  articles, 
and  by  the  announcement  that  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  there 
would  be  a  demonstration  of  proper  positions  for  dancers,  and  of 
correct  modern  dancing.  This  feature  was  given  by  a  professional 
instructor  and  one  of  his  pupils.  The  instructor  was  a  clever  actor, 
who  emphasized  each  point  and  greatly  exaggerated  the  bad  form 
practiced  by  the  young  people.  He  feigned  extreme  embarrassment 
upon  being  asked  to  "cheek"  with  his  pupil  as  an  illustration  of  how 
not  to  dance.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  dancers  was  like  magic.  For 
the  first  time  they  saw  themselves  as  others  had  seen  them.  "Aunt 
Sarah  Hopkins"  sat  on  the  platform  throughout  the  demonstration 
and  spoke  her  opinions  afterward.  She  was  impersonated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  local  War  Camp  Community  Service  Dance  Com- 
mittee, who  disguised  herself  and  her  voice  and  recited  a  clever  mono- 
logue which  she  had  herself  composed.  The  evening  proved  a  novel 
and  entertaining  event  for  hundreds  of  spectators  and  was  so  highly 
beneficial  to  the  dancers  that  it  was  not  thereafter  necessary  for  War 
Camp  Community  Service  to  exercise  any  censorship. 

At  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  the  Charlotte  demonstration 
was  successfully  undertaken  without  the  impersonation  of  the  rural 
character.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  among  them  the 
most  conservative  men  and  women  of  the  community.  So  pleased 
were  the  parents  with  the  demonstration  of  the  modern  dance  that 
they  declared  themselves  heartily  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  entertain- 
ment as  sponsored  by  War  Camp  Community  Service. 

Favor  dances  can  be  made  very  pretty  affairs.  The  St.  Louis 
War  Camp  Community  Service  has  made  a  feature  of  handicraft 
work  done  by  both  men  and  girls  which  can  later  be  used  as  favors  at 
dances. 

The  masquerade  is  always  popular  and  can  be  varied  in  countless 
ways ;  as,  for  instance,  the  historical  masquerade,  which  can  be  made 
a  most  interesting  and  educational  affair. 

[To  Be  Continued] 
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The  Gift  of  Play* 

EDGAR  A.  GUEST 

Some  have  the  gift  of  song  and  some  possess  the  gift  of  silver  speech. 

Some  have  the  gift  of  leadership  and  some  the  ways  of  life  can  teach. 

And  fame  and  wealth  reward  their  friends,  in  jewels  are  their  splen- 
dors told, 

But  in  good  time  their  favorites  grow  very  faint  and  gray  and  old. 

But  there  are  men  who  laugh  at  time  and  hold  the  cruel  years  at  bay ; 

They  romp  through  life  forever  young  because  they  have  the  gift  of 
play. 

They  walk  with  children,  hand  in  hand  through  daisy  fields  and 

orchards  fair, 

Nor  all  the  dignity  of  age  and  power  and  pomp  can  follow  there; 
They've  kept  the  magic  charm  of  youth  beneath  the  wrinkled  robe  of 

Time, 

And  there's  no  friendly  apple  tree  they've  grown  too  old  to  climb. 
They  have  not  let  their  boyhood  die,  they  can  be  children  for  the  day ; 
They  have  not  bartered  for  success  and  all  its  praise  the  gift  of  play. 

They  think  and  talk  in  terms  of  youth,  with  love  of  life  their  eyes  arc 

bright, 

No  rheumatism  of  the  soul  has  robbed  them  of  the  world's  delight ; 
They  laugh  and  sing  their  way  along  and  join  in  pleasures  when  they 

can 

And  in  their  glad  philosophy  they  hold  that  mirth  becomes  a  man. 
They  spend  no  strength  in  growing  old.  What  if  their  brow  be 

crowned  with  gray? 
The  spirits  in  their  breasts  are  young.     They  still  possess  the  gift  of 

play. 

The  richest  men  of  life  are  not  the  ones  who  rise  to  wealth  and  fame — 
Not  the  great  sages,  old  and  wise,  and  grave  of  face  and  bent  of 

frame, 
But  the  glad  spirits,  tall  and  straight,  who  'spite  of  time  and  all  its 

care 
Have  kept  the  power  to  laugh  and  sing  and  in  youth's  fellowship  to 

share. 
They  that  can  walk  with  boys  and  be  a  boy  among  them,  blithe  and 

gay, 
Defy  the  withering  blasts  of  age  because  they  have  the  gift  of  play. 


*  Copyright,     1919,    by    Edgar    A.     Guest.     Courtesy    of     Washington 
Evening  Star. 
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Progress  in  Municipal  Recreation 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Year  Book,  telling  of  the  progress  of 
recreation  work  throughout  the  country  during  1919,  will  not  for 
some  time  be  ready  for  distribution,  we  believe  that  recreation  of- 
ficials and  workers  will  be  interested  in  learning  now  of  some  of  the 
indications  of  progress  which  have  marked  the  past  year. 

Many  cities  have  not  as  yet  been  heard  from, 
Appropriations  ^ut  tne  rep01*8  which  have  reached  us  indicate 

that  with  few  exceptions  the  appropriations  and 
expenditures  in  individual  cities  during  1919  have  greatly  increased. 
Indianapolis,  for  example,  doubled  its  appropriation,  as  did  Akron, 
Ohio,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  number  of  other  cities.  Dayton  ex- 
pended three  times  as  much  money  in  1919  as  in  1918.  In  Hartford, 
$14,000  went  into  the  promotion  of  dancing,  a  number  of  open  air 
pavilions  and  dance  platforms  having  been  erected  in  the  park. 
Rochester  has  appropriated  $900,000  for  two  lake  front  bathing 
beaches  and  two  natatoriums.  These  figures  are  indicative  of  the 
general  tendency  toward  increased  appropriations  in  scores  of  cities. 

Another  encouraging  indication  of  progress  lies 
Bond  leeues  in  the  bond  issues  which  have  been  voted  for 

parks,  playgrounds  and  other  recreation  pur- 
poses during  the  past  year.  Pittsburgh  has  issued  bonds  for  rec- 
reational purposes  to  the  amount  of  $831,000.  Detroit's  cam- 
paign for  increased  parks  and  playgrounds  resulted  in  a  favorable 
vote  on  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000.  Portland,  Oregon's  bond  issue 
for  the  purchasing  of  sites  for  playgrounds  amounted  to  $500,000, 
while  Indianapolis,  in  addition  to  its  increased  expenditures,  has 
taken  a  further  step  in  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $87,000. 
Other  cities  which  have  issued  bonds  during  the  past  year  are  Car- 
negie, Pa., — $25,000;  Holyoke,  Mass., — $25,000  for  bath  houses  and 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey, — $28,000.  Astoria,  Oregon,  will  soon 
have  a  vote  on  a  $250,000  bond  issue  for  equipping  a  complete  rec- 
reational center. 

Donated  Play-          Now  that  the  war  is  over,  public-spirited  citizens 
Recreation*"  are  once  more  turning  their  attention  to  the  needs 

Center*  of  their  communities  for  increased  recreational 

facilities,  and  as  a  result  a  number  of  cities  will  have  enlarged  facili- 
ties for  their  work.     Among  these  cities  are  the  following: 
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Brockton,  Mass., — A  playground  valued  at  $50,000 
Quincy,     Mass., — One     playground 
So.  Manchester,  Conn., — $3000  for  a  playground 
Lynchburg,  Va., — One-half  a  city  block  valued  at  $5000 
Youngstown,    Ohio — -Two    playgrounds 
Winston — Salem,  N.   C. — Two  playgrounds,   worth  be- 
tween fifty  thousand  and  sixty  thousand  dollars 
A  public  spirited  citizen  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey  is  improv- 
ing a  park  playground  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and  contracts  for 
over  $100,000  have  been  let.     In  Newburgh,  New  York,  several 
acres  have  been  added  to  Roosevelt  Park  by  the  original  donor  of 
the  property. 

The  reports  which  have  reached  the  Association — 
though  not  nearly  complete  at  this  date— point 
to  a  decided  development  in  1 920.  A  number  of 
cities  have  inaugurated  municipal  work  during  1919  under  the  di- 
rection of  year-round  workers  and  are  planning  for  increased  facilities 
and  activities  in  the  new  year.  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  has  recently  ap- 
propriated $5000  for  the  development  of  year-round  work  under 
a  commission.  Beacon,  New  York,  has  created  a  recreation 
commission  under  the  State  Law,  appropriated  $2500,  and 
employed  a  superintendent  of  recreation.  Utica's  recreation 
work  has  become  municipally  supported  under  a  commission  and 
a  year-round  worker  is  in  charge.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  secured 
its  year-round  worker  during  the  past  year  and  placed  its  work  on  a 
municipal  basis.  Port  Jervis  has  plans  under  way  for  a  fifteen  acre 
community  playground.  Oneida,  New  York,  has  acquired  an 
athletic  field  with  tennis  courts  and  about  50  gardens  and  plans  are 
on  foot  for  securing  an  early  appropriation  of  at  least  $10,000  as  over 
against  its  previous  appropriation  of  $1000.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  cited  of  cities  which  have  recently  inaugurated  work  or 
which  are  enlarging  their  facilities.  Playground  and  recreation  com- 
missions and  associations  and  recreation  workers  may  well  feel  en- 
couraged by  the  development  of  the  past  year  which  they  have 
helped  so  materially  in  making  possible. 

Assimilation 

JOSEPH  LEE 
President  Community  Service   (Incorporated) 

Every  doctor  knows  that  bodily  assimilation  is  a  question  of 
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appetite.  If  you  are  hungry  your  food  will  nourish  you.  If  you 
are  not  hungry,  food  will  do  you  no  good.  The  body  absorbs  only 
what  it  craves. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  body  politic.  It  will  assimilate  the 
immigrant  only  as  it  wants  him  as  a  citizen.  If  its  desire  is  pure- 
ly for  a  machine,  it  is  only  a  machine  that  it  will  get.  Citizen- 
ship is  not  a  matter  of  naturalization  papers  or  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  nor  does  it  result  automatically  from  physical  presence 
within  the  national  boundaries.  If  you  have  not  received  him  as  a 
member,  the  alien  is  an  alien  still,  a  foreign  body  in  the  social  system. 

And  appetite  depends  on  health  and  health  on  action.  Exer- 
cise brings  hunger  and  makes  your  blood  absorb  the  oxygen  you 
breathe.  So  the  power  of  a  society  to  induct  new  members,  to 
make  them  true  participants  in  its  vital  functions,  depends  upon 
the  vigor  with  which  these  functions  are  carried  on. 

It  is  within  local  communities  and  neighborhoods  that  the 
real  initiation  takes  place.  Belonging  to  a  nation  is  a  cold  and 
abstract  relation  unless  translated  into  local  membership.  It  is 
in  taking  part  in  local,  communal  and  neighborhood  life  that  the 
newcomer  becomes  absorbed.  And  that  he  may  become  so,  there 
must  be  lively  communal  and  neighborhood  activities  for  him  to 
join  in.  Your  music  must  be  so  catching  that  he  cannot  keep 
his  feet  still. 

It  is  here  that  Community  Service  does  its  work.  "Come 
over  to  the  hall  tonight  and  help  out  in  the  singing."  "Won't  you 
and  your  wife  come  round  and  help  plan  our  children's  play- 
ground?" "Where  were  you  last  night  when  we  put  on  the  big 
show  at  the  center?"  "Come  out  and  join  our  twilight  athletic 
association."  "Won't  you  be  a  chaperon  at  the  block  party  Friday 
night?"  "Come  up  and  holler  for  the  new  athletic  field."  That 
is  the  way  Community  Service  approaches  the  newcomer.  It 
says  always  "we"  and  always  "come."  You  and  I  will  put  this 
over — or  we'll  know  why.  It  believes  in  doing  with  people,  not 
for  them.  What  you  get  out  of  a  man  is  worth  a  hundred  times 
more  to  him  than  what  you  try  to  put  in. 

It  is  like  receiving  a  new  member  in  your  family.  It  is 
good  of  course  to  have  him  learn  your  language,  to  tell  him  break- 
fast is  at  7.30  and  lunch  at  one.  But  a  schedule  of  such  facts 
handed  to  him  for  study  is  not  the  best  way  to  begin.  The  way 
to  make  the  new  bride  feel  at  home  is  to  take  her  there.  The  way 
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to  be  a  member  is  to  be  one.     One  hour  of  taking  part  is  worth 
a  hundred  years  of  being  told  about  it. 

Old  Uncle  S.,  sez  he,  "I  guess 
It  is  a  fact,"  sez  he, 
"The  surest  plan  to  make  a  man 
Is  think  him  so,  J.  B.' 
As  much  as  you  or  me." 

Only    Community    Service    doesn't    merely     think     him    so, 
it  knows. 


How  They  Celebrated 

The  Community  Christmas  Tree  has  proved  such  a  happy 
thought  for  the  holiday  celebration  that  more  and  more  communities 
are  adopting  it.  Those  communities  that  have  had  such  celebrations 
for  a  number  of  years  are  developing  a  surprising  variety  of  programs 
to  keep  the  freshness  and  vitality  and  prevent  the  celebrations  from 
becoming  static  and  monotonous. 

Carols  about  the  tree  are  always  popular  and  successful.  Boston 
adds  instrumental  music  as  well  and  it  has  become  the  custom  for 
householders  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree  to  place  a  lighted  candle  in 
their  windows.  The  Community  Christmas  Tree  Association  of 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  which  has  adopted  the  custom,  warns  its 
patrons  to  provide  someone  to  guard  the  candle  while  it  burns.  Den- 
ver has  its  Christmas  tree  and  carols  indoors  in  the  municipal  audi- 
torium. Duluth  holds  its  celebration  in  its  great  armory,  the  music 
in  charge  of  the  largest  musical  club,  the  Matinee  Musicale.  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  has  an  indoor  celebration  if  the  weather  is  inclement. 

Chicago  insures  a  beautiful  background  by  erecting  its  municipal 
tree  in  Grant  Park,  on  the  lake  front.  Philadelphia  appropriately 
uses  Independence  Square.  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  places  its  tree  in 
Klondike  Park  so  that  the  lights  shine  out  to  sea  to  greet  the  passing 
ships.  Hampton,  Virginia,  uses  lighted  boats  as  part  of  its  Christ- 
mas processional. 

The  huge  Community  Christmas  tree  of  San  Francisco  is  felled 
in  a  nearby  forest,  while  Riverside,  California,  has  a  permanent 
Christmas  tree  growing  out  doors.  At  Christmas  it  is  decked  with 
roses  and  tinsel.  The  children  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  make  the  tree 
decorations  and  then  dance  and  sing  about  the  tree,  each  child  wear- 
ing huge  red  crepe  paper  poinsettias  or  a  holly  leaf  of  bright  green 
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paper.  In  Milneburg,  Pennsylvania,  too,  the  children  make  the 
decorations,  often  for  a  holly  tree,  in  that  vicinity. 

Reading,  Pennsylvania  is  among  the  cities  that  arrange  a  vista 
with  a  double  row  of  small  fir  trees  for  two  blocks.  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  uses  an  arch  of  light  with  a  cross  and  star  at  the  end  of  the 
double  row  of  trees.  Miss  May  Stanley  suggests  stretching  ban- 
ners of  welcome  or  Merry  Christmas  printed  in  many  languages 
across  streets  leading  to  the  tree. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  one  of  the  cities  that  celebrates  a  Tiny 
Tim's  Night  at  the  tree  when  all  the  crippled  children  enjoy  the  tree 
and  the  carols.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  Mount  Vernon,  New  York, 
collected  fifty  dollars  for  the  tree.  The  girls  in  costume  led  the  sing- 
ing. Santa  Claus  in  a  sleigh,  drawn  by  four  horses  with  jingling 
bells  gave  candy  and  oranges  to  all  the  children  present.  The 
Women's  Club  of  Cincinnati,  expanded  the  Community  Tree  by 
sending  small  decorated  trees  to  homes  for  incurables,  insane  asylums, 
hospitals  and  jails.  Los  Angeles,  too,  has  found  it  desirable  to  have 
many  neighborhood  celebrations  so  the  entire  family  may  go  without 
too  great  expense  for  carfare.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  has  several 
trees.  Near  the  main  tree  the  stars  and  stripes  floats  illuminated. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  ragged,  shoeless  children  about 
the  festive  tree,  the  Women's  City  League  gives  out  coupons  through 
the  principals  of  the  schools  and  the  Parent  Teachers  Associations. 
These  coupons  entitle  the  holder  to  a  new  pair  of  shoes  at  any  store 
in  the  citv. 

St.  Louis  had  folk  dances  in  costume  surrounding  its  outdoor 
tree.  The  Russian  Snow  Dance  by  the  playground  children  was  well 
received.  Des  Moines  had  dances  by  girls  in  costume. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  sent  out  an  interesting  printed  proclamation 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  village  with  a  gay  green  and  gold  seal,  bidding 
all  to  its  tree  and  carols,  naming  the  hour  and  place  of  assemblage. 

They  had  a  Christmas  tree  one  year  in  connection  with  which 
real  gifts  were  given  out;  something  for  all  who  needed  it.  For  this 
everything  was  donated  by  the  citizens,  particularly  half  worn  shoes 
and  clothing.  There  were  toys  for  the  children  and  eatables  for 
their  parents.  Anyone  who  had  known  hard  times  in  Bennington 
was  not  forgotten.  Another  Christmas,  Bennington  had  a  sleigh 
ride — forty-two  horse  teams  were  in  line  with  donated  sleighs.  All 
the  school  children  were  called  for  at  their  schools.  A  band  led  the 
procession.  Merchants  donated  a  bag  of  candy  for  each  child.  The 
procession  ended  at  the  Municipal  Tree. 
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Cincinnati  has  told  the  story  of  the  Nativity  through  trained 
storytellers  for  informally  assembled  audiences.  Washington  had 
a  Nativity  pageant  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the  great  public  buildings. 
A  Pageant  of  Nations  was  given  one  year.  The  Marine  Band  fur- 
nished appropriate  music. 

Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  had  a  Christmas  pageant,  with  bells 
and  carols  and  a  tableau  about  the  manger  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
New  York  City  has  varied  its  usual  carol  singing  with  unique  features, 
the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  Christmas  pantomime,  The 
Seven  Gifts  by  Stuart  Walker,  given  several  years  ago.  Mill  Valley, 
California,  gave  a  Nativity  Play  at  the  Christmas  tree  celebration, 
with  an  old  Spanish  Mission  as  background.  A  chorus  of  white- 
robed  angels  sang  from  the  porticos  of  the  mission. 

The  Tree  of  Light  Committee  of  New  York  City  are  making 
the  following  suggestions: 

(1)  That  permanent  Christmas  Trees  be  planted  in  all  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  as  a  tree  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 

(2)  That  the  Star  of  Light  on  top  of  each  tree  be  permanently 
designated  as  a  memorial  service  star  for  the  American  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  who  died  in  the  Great  War.     It  is  possible  that 
a  ceremony  incorporating  both  these  suggestions  will  be  arranged 
by  the  Tree  of   Light  Committee.      A  recent  number  of  Country 
Life  in  America  gives  full  details  of  both  these  projects. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  is  the  Christmas  pageant  given  by  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  which  consisted  simply  of  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  the  East,  in  tunic  and  turban  giving  the  Christmas  story 
from  Matthew,  beginning, "Now  when  Jesus  was  born,"  and  closing 
with,  "I  come  to  worship  Him."  The  Christmas  star  on  the  top  of 
the  Christmas  tree  was  illuminated  as  he  spoke  the  word,  "star." 
Then  came  the  Wise  Men  circling  the  tree  with  their  gifts,  followed 
by  Judean  shepherds.  As  they  disappeared,  across  the  street,  high 
on  the  tower  of  a  balcony  an  angel  with  great  white  wings  and  a 
golden  trumpet  appeared  in  a  broad  shaft  of  light.  This  was  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  hundred  choir  boys  in  white  surplices  bearing 
Christmas  wreaths  and  flaring  torches,  singing  Glory  to  God,  and  later 
the  Christmas  hymns.  This  celebration  seems  to  have  met  all  the 
criticism  which  had  been  expressed  of  the  Municipal  Christmas  Tree 
idea.  This  pageant  set  the  right  note  for  such  a  Christmas  celebra- 
tion, and  though  simple  it  was  impressive  and  dignified. 
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Progress  in  the  Memorial  Building  Movement 

JESSIE  HENDERSON 
War  Camp  Community  Service 

Every  day  sees  more  communities  deciding  in  favor  of  a  me- 
morial building — the  war  memorial  that  will  be  serviceable  as  well 
as  beautiful. 

There  is  a  national  building  project  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
which  Congress  has  granted  a  site.  This  National  Victory  Memorial 
Building  will  cost  $10,000,000.,  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  nation- 
wide subscription.  This  will  not  only  house  local  organizations  and 
agencies,  but  will  also  serve  as  a  center  for  large  national  and  inter- 
national conventions.  It  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  men  of  '76  and  '17. 

The  National  Aeronautic  Committee  is  collecting  funds  for 
another  national  project — a  memorial  club-house — to  be  built  in 
New  York  for  the  Air  Service  Association. 

State  projects  have  been  planned  by  Alabama,  Delaware,  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Tennessee. 

Among  the  big  proposed  buildings,  are  those  of  New  York,  where 
a  building  association  is  going  forward  with  plans  for  a  $7,000,000 
structure;  Seattle,  Grand  Rapids,  and  San  Francisco.  Among  the 
smaller  ones  are  those  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Shippensburg,  Pa., 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  and  Waterloo,  la. 

In  Seattle  they  are  planning  what  is  expected  to  be  the  largest 
memorial  building  ever  erected.  It  will  contain  an  enclosed  audi- 
torium seating  20,000  people,  and  convention  facilities,  as  well  as  a 
theatre,  an  art  gallery,  a  ballroom,  and  committee  rooms,  and  a 
magnificent  Court  of  Victory.  The  memorial  plan  has  been  widened 
to  include  a  civic  center  around  which  will  be  grouped  the  usual  city 
buildings.  The  structure  will  cost  about  $2,500,000  and  will  cover 
more  than  two  city  blocks. 

Other  cities  are  also  considering  war  memorials  which  shall 
also  be  civic  centers.  Newport  News,  Va.,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  are  some  of  them.  In 
Portsmouth  a  striking  feature  of  the  civic  center  planned  for  will 
be  a  memorial  campanile,  with  a  huge  pipe  organ  and  chimes  for 
community  sings.  And  Newport  News  plans  as  an  additional  fea- 
ture, certain  walls  running  to  the  James  River  and  connecting  with 
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locks  that  shall  ensure  high  water  on  a  wide  bathing  beach  at  all 
hours. 

Boston  is  planning  a  Memorial  Pantheon,  a  smaller  copy  of  the 
classic  model,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  a  great  auditorium  as 
well  as  into  a  Corridor  of  the  Allies.  The  Corridor  of  the  Allies  opens 
into  rooms  to  be  allotted  for  headquarters  and  exhibit  space  to 
groups  of  Americans  of  foreign  birth  living  in  Greater  Boston.  At 
one  end  of  the  Corridor  will  be  the  Hall  of  the  Army  and  at  the  other 
end  the  Hall  of  the  Navy.  Provision  has  been  made  for  erecting  a 
building  that  shall  be  not  only  a  memorial,  but  also  the  educational, 
social,  and  recreation  headquarters  for  both  city  and  state,  and  which 
it  is  thought  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a  magnificent  civic  center. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  intends  to  have  a  building  different  from 
perhaps  any  other,  because  it  will  include  in  the  memorial  house  a 
place  fcr  the  art  collections  of  the  city  and  another  for  the  collection 
of  the  Kent  Scientific  Museum.  The  memorial  hall  will  probably 
have  an  organ,  and  the  whole  project  will  cost  $1,000,000,  the  city 
to  provide  the  site. 

One  of  the  finest  groups  of  public  buildings  in  the  world  will 
arise  when  San  Francisco  erects  her  war  memorial.  The  city,  won 
over  by  the  civic-center-war-memorial  idea,  has  voted  a  bond  issue 
of  $8,000,000  with  which  to  provide  sites  and  start  the  building,  the 
structure  to  cost  around  $17,000,000.  With  the  splendid  city  hall 
as  the  dominant  feature,  the  memorial  will  extend  for  several  blocks 
along  a  plaza  with  ornamental  shrubbery  and  a  bandstand.  About 
the  plaza  will  be  the  now  existing  municipal  auditorium,  public 
library,  city  hall,  and  State  building. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  intends  to  start  construction  immediately 
upon  the  auditorium  portion  of  its  memorial.  The  auditorium  is  to 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  1500,  and  a  stage  that  can  be  used  either 
for  lectures  and  concerts  or,  with  slight  changes,  for  plays.  There 
will  be  a  large  rotunda  for  use  as  a  memorial  hall  or  trophy  room. 
Later  a  number  of  other  features  are  to  be  added.  In  accordance 
with  the  architectural  traditions  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  building  will  be 
of  the  Roman  type  modified  by  the  Colonial  influence.  The  struc- 
ture will  cost  about  $225,000. 

One  of  the  best  designs  for  a  memorial  building  so  far  submitted 
to  any  small  community  has  been  shown  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  by  a 
New  York  architect  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  community  house 
as  a  war  memorial.  The  tentative  design  combines  a  suggestion  of 
the  commemorative  with  the  home-like.  Shippensburg  is  a  town  of 
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5500  inhabitants,  and  the  building  will  fill  a  needed  place  in  com- 
munity life,  containing  a  lobby  with  tablets,  a  historical  room,  an 
assembly  room  34  by  24  feet,  an  auditorium  seating  650,  a  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool,  rest  rooms,  a  reading  room,  a  dining  room,  and 
bowling  alleys.  The  building  will  be  a  center  for  the  recreational  and 
civic  activities  of  the  town  and  will  contain  facilities  for  many  edu- 
cational activities.  The  Shippensburg  Church  Federation  is  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  organizations  sponsoring  the  movement, 
although  there  is  no  idea  of  making  the  building  sectarian. 

A  combined  town  hall  and  community  center  is  what  Tewskbury , 
Mass.,  will  build.  Work  started  about  June  ist.  Tewksbury  is  a 
town  of  6000  inhabitants,  and  so  decided  to  concentrate  its  activi- 
ties in  one  building  since  it  could  afford  to  be  more  compact  in  this 
respect  than  some  larger  cities.  The  building  will  contain  a  me- 
morial lobby  with  tablets,  a  wing  of  town  offices,  a  public  library,  an 
assembly  hall  which  can  be  used  for  theatrical  or  dancing  purposes, 
or  for  the  town  meetings  that  revive  the  old  New  England  tradition 
of  democratic  government.  The  building  is  not  strictly  a  war  me- 
morial, though  the  memorial  feature  has  been  added. 

But  Waterloo,  la.,  had  what  is  in  some  ways  the  most  remark- 
able community  building  of  all.  The  city,  divided  by  a  little  river, 
found  that  between  the  two  halves  of  the  town  there  had  grown  up 
a  distressing  antagonism.  There  were  two  school  systems,  two 
superintendents,  two  high  schools,  two  commercial  clubs,  and  con- 
sequently two  sets  of  overhead  charges.  Some  time  ago  a  citizen 
offered  the  town  the  sum  of  $250,000  for  some  kind  of  public  build- 
ing. Recently  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  offer  be  revived 
and  accepted,  and  that  the  building  be  a  community  memorial — 
built,  bridge- wise,  across  the  river  so  that  it  would  be  a  link  and  not  a 
barrier.  The  town  intends  to  raise  $250,000  more  through  Liberty 
bonds,  and  erect  a  $500,000  structure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
saving  in  overhead  charges  will  go  far  toward  paying  for  such  a  pro- 
ject. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  duplication  so  great  in  Waterloo  exists 
to  some  extent  in  almost  every  town.  And  this  is  another  economic 
argument  in  favor  of  a  community  building. 

Colleges  also  have  taken  up  the  idea.  As  a  tribute  to  its  men 
and  women  who  served  in  the  war,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  will 
erect  a  memorial  union.  The  union  will  cost  $750,000  and  will  in- 
clude a  theatre,  a  trophy  room,  reading  and  lounging  rooms, 
commons,  private  dining  rooms,  editorial  rooms,  faculty  club 
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rooms,  and  rooms  for  all  university  organizations.  The  funds  will 
be  raised  by  subscription  among  students,  alumni,  and  friends. 

Meanwhile,  for  those  towns  which  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  type 
of  community  building  they  want,  or  whether  they  want  any,  there 
is  the  Memorial  Building  Traveling  Exhibit  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service.  This  is  touring  the  country  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Memorial  Buildings.  It  contains  forty-three  large 
framed  panels  bearing  pictures  and  brief  data  of  existing  and  pro  - 
jected  community  houses  or  auditoriums. 

Each  panel  usually  has  at  its  top  a  big  photograph  of  a  Com- 
munity House  or  Auditorium.  At  the  bottom  is  shown  another 
elevation  or  the  floor  plans  with  a  short  description.  Walter  Storey 
of  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of  Memorial  Buildings 
accompanies  the  exhibit,  confers  with  local  committees,  and  lectures 
on  what  has  been  done  and  planned.  Most  of  the  photographs  are 
in  sepia,  beautifully  printed,  and  they  are  supplemented  with  colored 
lantern  slides. 


Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  Takes  Stand 
for  Public  Recreation 

Very  significant  action  was  taken  in  September  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  pronouncement  of  its  attitude  regard- 
ing the  public  recreation  work  in  that  city. 

The  Committee  on  Suggestions  and  Recommendations  on  Sep- 
tember 10th,  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
following  communication : 

The  Committee  on  Suggestions  and  Recommendations,  believ- 
ing that  Pittsburgh  is  not  provided  with  adequate  facilities  for  the 
proper  recreation  of  its  population,  young  and  old,  has  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  recommendations  which  are  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  referendum  by  letter 
ballot. 

The  full  recommendations  of  the  committee  follow : 

"Whereas,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  great  need  of  more  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  proper  recreation,  entertainment,  education 
and  unlift  of  its  citizenship  of  all  classes  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren; and 
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"Whereas,  such  facilities  in  the  greatest  possible  measure  are 
most  effective  and,  during  this  particular  period  of  social,  economic 
and  industrial  unrest,  most  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  our  people ; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  physical  environment  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is 
such  as  to  make  impossible  the  recreational  facilities  found  in  other 
large  cosmopolitan  centers  of  population,  notwithstanding  that  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  our  distinctive  industries  make  such  facilities 
all  the  more  imperative ;  and 

"Whereas,  owing  to  the  conditions  outlined  above  there  are 
strong  and  persistent  attempts  made  to  commercialize  Sunday  by  the 
opening  of  theatres,  movies  and  entertainments  where  admissions 
are  charged,  as  well  as  professional  baseball  and  other  games,  there- 
fore 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  PITTSBURGH,  IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE 

FOR  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TlME  TO 

PROTECT  THE  MORALS  OF  THE  CITY  FROM  THE 

HAZARDS  OF  A  COMMERCIALIZED  SUNDAY, 

"Resolves,  First :  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Mayor  and  the 
Council  of  the  City  that  suitable  ordinances  and  resolutions  be  passed 
which  will  permit  all  parks,  public  playgrounds  and  private  property 
to  be  used  on  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  1  p.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  for 
amateur  athletic  games  and  sports  where  no  admission  fee  is  charged 
or  collections  made,  and  to  provide  proper  grounds  and  adequate 
facilities  (including  proper  supervision)  in  our  parks  for  such  games 
and  sports  throughout  the  week  as  well  as  on  Sunday,  and  further- 
more to  provide  adequate  free  transportation  in  the  parks,  particu- 
larly for  women  and  children,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

"Resolves,  Second :  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education  that  every  school  auditorium  be  utilized  under 
proper  supervision  and  control  each  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening 
and  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  1  p.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  for  free 
movies  of  an  educational  and  uplifting  nature,  for  community  sing- 
ing and  for  open  forums  where  questions  of  general  interest  along 
social,  industrial  and  economic  lines,  may  be  freely  and  openly  dis- 
cussed by  the  people. 

"Resolves,  Third :  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  Allegheny  County  that  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall  and  any 
other  auditorium  under  their  control  be  used  as  outlined  above  for 
school  auditoriums. 
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"Resolves,  Fourth :  That  inasmuch  as  the  people  have  invested 
millions  of  dollars  in  parks,  playgrounds,  school,  halls  and  other 
public  works,  they  should  all  be  utilized  in  a  manner  to  give  the  people 
the  maximum  service,  and  that  the  comparatively  small  additional 
expense  necessary  to  give  such  service  would  be  more  than  justified 
by  the  resulting  benefits  to  the  whole  community." 

The  referendum  on  all  four  provisions  was  carried  or  approved 
of  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1. 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  American    Legion 

The  State  Convention  of  the  American  Legion  in  Texas 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  the  American  Legion,  an  organization  comprised  of 
persons  who  served  in  the  American  Army  in  the  World  War 
now  being  concluded,  have,  by  reason  of  such  service,  had  un- 
usual and  intimate  opportunity  to  observe  and  enjoy  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  people  of  the  camp  cities  in  its  care  of  and  at- 
tention to  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  entertainment  of  Soldiers, 
Sailors,  Nurses  and  Marines  at  the  several  Community  Houses  in 
and  around  the  several  cities  of  the  United  States  where  camps 
and  cantonments  had  been  established  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  members  of  said  American 
Legion  to  publicly  testify  to  such  attention  and  devoted  service 
rendered  by  patriotic  men  and  women  in  charge  of  the  work, 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved:  That  the  American  Legion 
in  Convention  assembled,  does  hereby  freely  and  heartily  ap- 
prove and  enforce  the  spirit  and  aims  of  Community  Service  and 
unanimously  voice  the  hope  that  means  may  be  provided  whereby 
(if  not  altogether  in  the  interest  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  then  for 
the  good  of  society  in  general)  the  spirit  of  Community  Service 
so  potent  in  promoting  fellowship  and  friendship  between  civilian 
and  soldier  and  between  each  branch  of  said  citizenship,  may  be 
strengthened;  and  that  so  such  a  desired  and  desirable  continua- 
tion we  pledge  both  our  moral  and  financial  support,  assistance 
and  encouragement. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention  of  The  American  Legion  in  session  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 
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Whereas,  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  endorsed  and 
supported  The  American  Legion  in  every  possible  manner;  and 

Whereas,  said  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  cooperated 
with  The  American  Legion  particularly  in  the  manner  of  furnish- 
ing to  the  different  State  Organizations  personnel  to  assist  in 
organizing  local  Posts;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  S.  R.  McCarthy,  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  reported  to  the  State  Headquarters  of  North  Carolina  far 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  organization  work  in  this  State, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  rendering  valuable  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  organizing  of  local  Posts ;  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  North  Carolina  Organization  of  The 
American  Legion  hereby  expresses  its  heartiest  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  War  Camp  Community  Service  and  to  Mr.  S.  R.  Mc- 
Carthy personally ;  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  forthwith  to  Mr.  McCarthy  and  to  the  National  Head- 
quarters of  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
Dunmore  War  Camp  Community  Service,  Fidelity  Bank  Building, 

Dunmore,  Pa. 
Gentlemen : 

Pursuant  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of  Dunmore  Post  No. 
13  American  Legion,  I  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  and  for- 
ward to  you.  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  "Service  pins"  and  "mem- 
bership cards"  presented  to  the  post  by  your  organization. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  post 
that  not  only  for  the  pins  and  cards  are  we  appreciative  but  also 
for  the  unstinted  support  and  encouragement  that  you  have  given 
us  throughout  the  entire  period  of  our  inception  and  growth. 
It  is  therefore  fitting,  although  difficult  of  adequate  expression, 
that  we  place  on  record  in  permanent  form  our  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation of  your  good  will  and  offices  and  trust  that  as  we  grow 
we  will  in  all  things  be  as  valuable  an  asset  to  the  community  as 
you  have  proved  yourselves  to  be. 

Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  GEORGE  WILSON  ELUS. 

Secretary  Dunmore  Post  No.  13, 

American  Legion,  Dunmore,   Pa. 
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Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

ARTHUR  LELAND 
Playground  Architect,  Newport,  Rhode  Island* 

One  is  amazed  at  the  wonderful  spirit  with  which  the  Haligon- 
ians  are  surmounting  the  disaster  which  laid  low  a  large  part  of  their 
city  and  damaged  all  of  it.  Since  the  explosion  which  brought  such 
tremendous  havoc  to  the  city,  Halifax  has  been  planning  for  a  re- 
building along  the  most  up-to-date  and  far-seeing  lines.  Thomas 
Adams,  housing  and  town  planning  advisory  to  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, has  visited  the  city  and  a  regional  system  with  a  definite 
zoning  of  manufacturing,  residential  and  recreational  districts  is 
being  worked  out  by  the  city  and  provincial  authorities. 

Halifax  has  always  been  a  leader  in  humanitarian  enterprises 
and  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  one  of  the  first  considerations  has 
been  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  in  order  that  the  city  when 
rebuilt  will  give  every  facility  whereby  children  can  grow  up  with 
strong  bodies  and  sane  minds. 

For  fourteen  years  Halifax  has  operated  play- 
Playgrounds  grounds,  first  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Council  and  later  under  an  Incorporated  Associa- 
tion with  which  the  Women's  Council  has  merged.  The  commission 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  various  civic  bodies  and  from 
the  city  and  provincial  government,  work  in  cooperation  with  all 
these  groups  and  constantly  promotes  plans  whereby  the  leisure  time 
of  the  people  may  be  spent  most  advantageously. 

,  Dl  Central    Recreation    Area.     It    is    proposed    to 

Proposed  Plan 

for  Recreation  develop  a  central  recreation  area  of  167  acres  not 
Development  over  one-half  mile  from  the  most  thickly  settled 

parts  of  the  city.  The  area  inside  this  central  playground  triangle 
consists  of  about  13.2  acres.  The  space  inside  the  track  will  be  so 
graded  as  to  permit  of  flooding  in  winter  for  skating.  Playground 
equipment  worth  several  thousand  dollars  is  at  present  being  erected. 


*  Mr.  Arthur  Leland  was  called  in  by  the  city  government  of 
Halifax  to  secure  data  for  the  preparation  of  landscape  plans,  and  in 
conference  with  city  officials  and  local  groups  to  recommend  a  system 
of  recreation  which  would  be  a  part  ot  the  city  plan. 
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Adjoining  the  central  playground  there  are  other  tracts  of  land. 
Across  Bell  Road  in  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing 20.25  acres  which  provides  an  unusually  fine  location  for  the 
greatly  needed  central  high  school.  There  is  sufficient  land  for 
parking  and  recreation  purposes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  sloping 
down  from  the  tract  is  an  athletic  field  surrounded  by  a  high  fence 
enclosing  6.34  acres.  Immediately  beyond  this  athletic  field  are  the 
public  gardens  containing  about  thirteen  acres. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  central  playground  is  North  Common 
containing  about  37.15  acres.  Plans  will  be  prepared  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  as  a  play  field  and  military  drill  ground.  There  is  room 
here  for  at  least  sixteen  baseball  diamonds  and  the  same  area  can  be 
used  for  football,  soccer,  hockey  and  L,a  Crosse.  The  large  dining- 
room  across  the  street  from  an  outdoor  dancing  platform  can  very 
easily  be  made  over  into  a  recreation  center. 

The  Citadel.  The  largest  piece  of  land  in  this  area  is  the  citadel 
containing  about  67.11  acres.  This  is  a  hill  rising  to  a  height  of  250 
feet  above  the  business  center  of  the  city.  It  is  suggested  that  a  part 
of  this  hill  be  developed  as  an  aviation  field  of  the  first  class  and  that 
an  immense  stadium  be  built  on  one  side  of  the  citadel  with  another 
field  enclosed  by  a  quarter-mile  track  at  the  foot.  This  would  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  the  province  to 
witness  an  immense  pageant  or  celebration.  The  area  adjoins  a  high 
school  building  with  practically  no  playground  and  it  is  suggested  that 
part  of  the  area  be  terraced  and  used  for  a  playground. 

The  steep  sides  of  the  citadel  afford  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tobogganing,  skiing  and  coasting  and  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
slide  from  one-third  to  one-half  mile  long  which  will  end  at  the  play 
pond.  The  rest  of  the  citadel  may  be  used  as  a  golf  course  or  park. 

Other  Recreational  Space.  In  the  center  of  the  devastated  dis- 
trict is  a  hill  of  about  fifteen  acres  which  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
development  of  a  park  and  playground.  As  75  per  cent  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  of  Halifax  comes  from  two  small  congested 
areas,  it  is  suggested  that  a  plot  of  land  450  feet  by  250  feet  located 
midway  between  the  two  districts  should  be  developed  as  a  play- 
ground. There  is  also  an  asphalted  triangle  of  land  near  the  Court 
House  and  the  street  which  may  easily  be  roped  off  for  street  play 
during  the  evening  hours. 

Adjoining  the  citadel  is  a  public  market  building 
several  hundred  feet  long  and  over  100  feet  wide 
with  very  high  sides  made  almost  entirely  of  glass. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  a  second  story  be  erected  for  use  as  a 
community  center.  An  auditorium,  community  theater,  gymnasium, 
natatorium,  public  baths  and  a  skating  rink  are  among  the  recrea- 
tional possibilities  of  the  building,  sufficient  space  being  left  for  a 
public  market. 

The  shores  of  the  North  West  Arm  lend  them- 
<J  selves  in  a  very  unusual  way  to  recreational  de- 

velopment forming  as  they  do  a  fiord  extending 
over  several  miles  up  into  the  land.  Here  is  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  a  remarkable  bathing  beach  and  seashore  resort. 
The  city  is  building  a  temporary  bath-house  for  the  bathing  beach 
which  has  been  turned  over  to  the  recreation  commission  for  opera- 
tion and  has  set  aside  $10,000  for  a  permanent  bath-house  to  be  built 
in  the  spring.  The  plan  and  development  recommended  includes  the 
acquiring  of  the  entire  shore  line  from  the  head  of  the  Arm  to  Point 
Pleasant  Park,  a  distance  of  several  miles.  This  will  give  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  a  drive  along  the  bluff,  a  shore  walk  and 
a  golf  course,  making  this  part  of  the  city  one  of  its  most  valuable 
residential  districts. 

The  Ocean  Terminals  Railway  runs  within  a  distance  of  500 
feet  of  the  bathing  beach.  By  moving  the  course  of  a  road  which 
skirts  the  shore,  the  required  depth  can  be  given  to  the  beach  which 
will  become  the  excursion  objective  for  the  whole  province.  The 
absence  of  surf  gives  a  splendid  opportunity  for  swimming,  boating, 
canoeing  and  all  forms  of  aquatic  sports.  The  recommendations 
made  suggest  the  advisability  of  leasing  all  the  beach  property  to  the 
recreation  commission  who  will  conduct  it  on  such  a  basis  that  any 
profits  above  the  cost  of  operation  are  to  be  used  for  the  development 
of  recreation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  explosion  damaged  all  the  school  buildings, 
Recreation**  completely  demolishing  several.  Four  new  school 

buildings  are  to  be  built,  for  the  first  of  which  five 
acres  of  land  has  already  been  secured.  School  yards  in  congested 
districts  are  to  be  enlarged  and  parts  of  blocks  of  buildings  will  be 
removed  to  make  playgrounds  for  three  schools.  For  all  the  old 
schools,  the  minimum  standard  of  not  less  than  100  square  feet  of 
play  space  for  each  grammar  school  child  is  recommended.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  all  new  schools  have  at  least  five  acres  of 
playgrounds  and  that  all  schools  be  developed  as  recreation  centers 
with  assembly  halls  which  may  be  used  as  gymnasiums  and  for 
dramatic  productions  and  motion  pictures.  Wherever  possible  the 
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school  yard  should  be  developed  as  a  park  and  the  school  building  so 
constructed  as  to  lend  itself  to  community  use  outside  of  school  hours. 
It  is  suggested  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  area  in  rapidly  growing 
districts  be  reserved  for  schools,  parks  and  playgrounds  combined. 
The  municipal  recreation  system  of  Halifax  has 
A  Splendid  made  a  record  for  itself.  In  view  of  the  explo- 

Accomplishment  ....  f 

sion  with  the  resulting  housing  situation,  and  of 
the  war  emergencies  in  a  city  from  which  so  many  of  the  Canadian 
and  American  Expeditionary  Forces  embarked,  one  would  expect  to 
find  an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  for  Halifax,  greater,  per- 
haps, than  the  average  in  any  city  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a 
great  tribute  to  Halifax  that  this  is  not  so.  The  playgrounds  which 
were  established  immediately  after  the  disaster  and  which  adjoined 
both  of  the  large  temporary  housing  projects  are,  it  is  felt,  responsi- 
ble in  large  measure  for  the  excellent  conditions  which  exist.  The 
records  of  the  Superintendent  of  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children 
for  the  Province  show  that  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  juvenile  arrests  in  1918  over  1917. 


The  Work  of  the  Indianapolis  Recreation 
Department 

The  Recreation  Department  of  Indianapolis  has  just  brought 
to  a  close  the  most  successful  season's  work  in  its  history.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  officials  resolved  on  a  considerably 
enlarged  and  more  adequate  program  of  activities  and  the  result 
has  been  gratifying  from  every  angle. 

The  season's  total  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  at  playgrounds 
and  swimming  pools  alone  was  698,391.  The  introduction  of  band 
concerts  on  all  playgrounds,  motion  picture  shows,  community 
singing  under  a  War  Camp  Community  Service  leader,  folk  danc- 
ing exhibitions  and  a  splendid  pageant  which  was  viewed  by 
about  15,000  spectators — all  contributed  toward  a  program  which 
awakened  a  new  interest  and  an  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  parents,  children  and  recreation  leaders. 

Trained  storytellers  who  visited  the  playgrounds  were  a 
great  success  with  the  children,  who  became  interested  in  going  to 
the  public  library  and  finding  stories  for  themselves.  In  this  way 
the  library  cooperated  with  the  Recreation  Department. 

Another  interesting  development  of  the  year  was  the  insti- 
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tution  of  junior  city  governments  on  several  of  the  larger  play- 
grounds. This  worked  out  very  successfully. 

The  colored  population  of  the  city  were  not  neglected  for 
five  school  grounds  and  one  well-equipped  city  playground  were 
available  for  their  use.  At  these  centers,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar playground  activities,  community  singing  was  very  popular  as 
were  the  moving  pictures  and  folk  dancing  programs.  The  for- 
eign population  was  -also  well  considered  in  the  city's  recreation 
work. 

Interesting  programs  for  the  winter  months,  include  a  Song 
of  Praise  at  Thanksgiving  time,  in  which  the  different  religious 
affiliations  took  part,  and  a  pageant  and  singing  of  The  Messiah 
at  Christmas.  One  of  the  performances  of  the  latter  will  be 
given  as  a  benefit  for  the  orphans  of  the  city.  Skating  and 
coasting  parties  will  have  warming  shelters  available  for  their  use 
and  community  dances  will  be  given  once  a  week  at  the  largest 
hall  in  the  city. 

Book  Reviews 

BOY  BEHAVIOR 
By    W.    H.    Burger.     Published    by    Association    Press,    347    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York  City.     Price,  90  cents 

The  author  endeavors  to  make  usable  modern  knowledge  of 
psychology.  The  training  of  the  emotions  and  the  will  of  "normal" 
boys  and  "freaks"  is  analyzed  out  of  a  knowledge  of  real  boys. 

HOSPITAL  AND  BEDSIDE  GAMES 

By  Neva  L.  Boyd,  published  by  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, 2559  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.   Price,  thirty-five  cents 
This  book  is  a  collection  of  seventy- four  tricks,  puzzles  and  games  with 
descriptions  and  diagrams,  together  with  a  list  of  twenty-two  of  the  best  simple 
card  games  adaptable  for  hospital  use.    These  old  tricks  and  games  will  be 
found  quite  as  helpful  to  the  settlement  club  director,  the  teacher  and  the 
recreation  leader,  as  to  the  nurse  and  reconstruction  worker. 

LIVING  TOGETHER  AS  BOYS 

By  W.  R.  Boorman 

THREE  PLAYS  FOR  BOYS 

By  Frederic  L.  Fay  and  M.  A.  Emerson,  Ph.  D. 

THE  HIGH  CALLING 

By  Edwin  M.  Hoffman 

These  three  booklets,  uniform  in  size  and  price  (thirty-five  cents)  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  They 
are  intended  as  aids  in  making  the  most  of  the  influence  of  a  summer  camp 
for  the  development  of  manhood.  The  first  and  third  may  either  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  boys  or  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  The  plays  labor  under 
the  usual  difficulties  of  art  used  for  propaganda. 
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Your      Entertainments 

Can  be  successfully  and  easily  arranged  by  consulting  our  Help-U  Catalog  of  Plays,  Drills, 
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Community  Recreation 

Playground  officials  and  workers  and  all  who  are  following 
the  development  of  the  recreation  movement  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  most  recent  publication  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America — Community  Recreation — is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  In  this  booklet  have  been  brought  together 
in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  the  most  salient  facts  regarding  the 
municipal  recreation  movement — its  underlying  principles  and  field 
of  operation,  the  qualifications  of  the  superintendent  of  recreation 
and  his  responsibilities,  and  information  regarding  leadership, 
activities  and  the  many  elements  entering  into  the  conduct  of  a 
recreation  system.  There  are  chapters  on  administration  with  dis- 
cussions of  the  various  forms  of  administration  and  of  recent  recre- 
ation legislation,  of  budgets  and  finances,  and  chapters  on  the 
management  of  the  individual  system,  of  the  individual  playground 
and  of  the  recreation  center. 

The  final  chapter  contains  discussion  of  community  activities 
and  mass  group  activities  which  reflect  the  remarkable  development 
made  during  the  war  and  which  point  the  way  to  a  new  era  in  com- 
munity recreation.  The  appendix  contains  some  very  definite  in- 
formation regarding  bibliography,  methods  of  giving  publicity  to 
municipal  recreation,  copies  of  state  laws  which  have  recently  been 
passed,  instructions  to  playground  workers,  and  a  number  of  simple 
programs  for  playgrounds  of  various  types. 

It  is  believed  that  this  booklet  will  have  great  value,  not  only 
for  municipal  recreation  workers  and  officials >  but  for  all  who  are 
engaged  in  any  type  of  community  recreation.  Copies  may  be' 
secured  from  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America' 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price  30c 
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with  modern  playground  equipment,  and  tomorrow  they  will  step 
forth  vigorous,  healthy,  clear-thinking  n.cn  and  women — to  make 
the  world  a  better  \  lace  to  live  in. 
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Don't  Try  to  Put  the 
Whole  River  Through. — Jos- 
eph Lee  expresses  his  idea  of 
the  labor  problem  as  follows: 

When  you  make  use  of 
water  power  you  put  part  of 
your  water  through  your  mill 
but  you  don't  try  to  put  the 
whole  river  through.  You 
leave  some  of  it  to  go  over 
the  dam  and  follow  its  natural 
channel.  If  you  did  not  do 
so,  the  river  in  time  of  fresh- 
et would  carry  your  mill  with 
it  out  to  sea. 

But  it  is  still  the  endeavor 
of  our  industrial  communi- 
ties to  put  their  whole  man 
power  through  the  mill — at 
least  they  have  not  yet  pro- 
vided adequately  for  any  over- 
flow along  the  natural  chan- 
nel of  human  interest.  It  is 
not  surprising  if  trouble 
sometimes  results.  Human 
nature  is  less  pliable  than 
water.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
make  the  whole  of  a  man  pass 
through  an  alien  channel  than 
to  turn  a  whole  river  to  one 
side.  Man  is  committed  to 
certain  forms  of  action,  to 
creative  and  constructive  ef- 


fort, to  being  in  some  things 
his  own  master. 

If  he  is  denied  expression 
in  these  forms  one  of  two 
things  will  happen, — either 
he  will  shrivel  up  and  become 
less  of  a  man  for  any  purpose, 
human  or  divine,  or  he  will 
break  through  the  narrow 
bounds  imposed  upon  him — 
with  effects  disastrous  to 
himself,  to  his  employer  and 
to  the  whole  community. 

It  is  defeated  instinct  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  labor  un- 
rest throughout  the  world. 
The  remedy  is  to  restore  the 
opportunity  for  human  na- 
ture to  flow,  in  part  at  least, 
along  its  natural  channel — to 
find  for  the  workers  in  our 
mills  and  factories,  to  find  for 
all  of  us, — through  the  devel- 
opment of  leisure  time  activi- 
ties, expression  for  that  part 
of  our  nature  that  will  not 
run  smoothly  through  the 
mill. 

The  community  should  to 
this  end  become  the  home  of 
lost  talents,  the  place  where 
the  part  of  each  man  that  in- 
dustry has  left  unfulfilled 
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may  reap  its  satisfaction. 
Community  Service  is  work- 
ing to  this  end. 

A  Heartening  Message. — 
The  Community  Service  Staff 
of  the  Northwest  District  re- 
cently sent  the  following 
pledge  to  Headquarters. — We 
have  faith  in  the  mission  of 
Community  Service.  It  builds 
on  the  enduring  principle  of 
service  rather  than  on  irri- 
tating competition  for  institu- 
tional ends.  It  is  searching 
out  the  instincts  and  needs  of 
mankind,  intent  on  opening 
the  way  for  creative  expres- 
sion and  real  satisfaction.  It 
is  stressing  the  fundamentals 
of  folk  life,  the  family,  the 
neighborhood,  the  communi- 
ty. We  pledge  you  that  we 
will  throw  ourselves  whole 
heartedly  into  this  pioneer 
work.  We  will  strive  to  put 
into  it  all  of  our  energy, 
imagination  and  sincerity. 

American  Legion  to  Co- 
operate with  Community 
Service. — The  following  Reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  of 
the  American  Legion  Con- 
vention at  Minneapolis  on 
November  11,  1919: 

WHEREAS,  The  Constitution 
of  the  American  Legion,  adopted 
at  St.  Louis,  in  its  preamble 
declares  that  the  Legion's  pur- 
pose among  other  things  is  "to 
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inculcate  a  sense  of  individual 
obligation  to  the  community, 
state  and  the  Nation;"  and 

WHEREAS,  The  need  of  a  con- 
structive peace-time  program  in 
every  American  Community  lays 
upon  all  members  of  the  Legion 
a  genuine  responsibility; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 

That  a  special  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  by  the  National 
Executive  Committee  to  draw 
up  a  report  on  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  social  organiza- 
tion and  community  service 
proposed  by  non-commercial, 
non-political  and  non-sectar- 
ian organizations,  said  report 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  rec- 
ommendations covering  local 
and  state-wide  activities  which 
may  legitimately  come  within 
the  purpose  of  the  American 
Legion,  make  the  Legion  a 
power  in  every  community 
and  serve  to  "Foster  and  per- 
petuate a  one  hundred  per 
cent  Americanism"  to  which 
as  an  organization  we  are 
pledged. 

This  Resolution,  together 
with  all  others  submitted  by 
the  Committee,  was  left  by 
the  Convention  for  action  to 
the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. That  body  adopted 
it  on  the  day  following  the 
Convention — November  13th. 

During  the  debate  in  the 
Resolutions  Committee  sev- 
eral members  paid  striking 
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tribute  to  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  for  its  assist- 
ance to  the  Legion.  The  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee 
in  announcing  the  adoption  of 
the  Resolution  declared  that 
the  national  chairman,  Col. 
D'Olier,  had  been  authorized 
to  appoint .  the  Committee  of 
Five  "to  cooperate  with  Com- 
munity Service  which  has 
grown  out  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service." 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 
First  International  Confer- 
ence of  Medical  Women. — 
WHEREAS,  Exercise  is  neces- 
sary to  good  health,  particu- 
larly under  modern  condi- 
tions of  life;  RESOLVED  (a) 
That  Communities  be  urged 
to  supply  easily  accessible 
facilities  for  such  exercise, 
namely,  public  gymnasia, 
swimming  pools,  recreation 
and  health  centers 

(b)  That  women  be  stimu- 
lated through  health  educa- 
tion to  make  full  use  of  these 
opportunities 

Helping  the  Legion  Sing. — 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  re- 
port of  the  American  Legion 
convention  says : 

"America's  army  was  a 
singing  as  well  as  a  fighting 
force,  and  now  that  the  vet- 
erans have  donned  'civvies' 
they  still  enjoy  a  song.  To 
meet  the  demand  for  a  snap- 


py song  for  the  American  Le- 
gion members  in  attendance 
at  the  national  convention  in 
Minneapolis  next  week,  Frank 
L.  Jones  of  New  York  City, 
head  of  the  publicity  division 
of  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  in  Minneapolis  to  at- 
tend the  Legion  gathering, 
yesterday  wrote  a  Legion 
song. 

"It  is  expected  Miss  M.  Lu- 
c  i  1 1  e  Holiday,  community 
song  director,  will  lead  the 
former  service  men  in  sing- 
ing this  Legion  song  when- 
ever occasion  offers  during 
the  convention  period.  The 
tune  is  Coming  through  the 
Rye  and  the  words  follow: 

Gin  a  buddie  meet  a  buddie 

Who's  to   say  them  nay? 
Serve  together,  stick  together 

That's    the   only   way. 
All    the    world    has    loved    a 
buddie 

Where'er    he    was    found. 
Let's  be  buddies,  always  bud- 
dies 

In  our  Legion  bound!" 

Getting  at  the  Girl  Prob- 
lem.— A  suggestion  for  bring- 
ing about  through  Commun- 
ity Service  closer  team  work 
among  agencies  in  a  com- 
munity interested  in  work 
with  girls  will  be  found  in 
the  following  plan  which  is 
being  tried  out  by  Girls' 
Community  Service  of  New 
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York  War   Camp   Community 
Service  : 

The  organization  has  been 
effective  in  creating  a  per- 
manent "Conference  on  Girls' 
Interests"  made  up  of  two 
representatives  of  each  of  the 
big  city-wide  agencies  for 
girls  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  these  representatives 
being  a  paid  executive  and 
one  committee  member.  The 
conference  will  hold  monthly 
discussions  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  interest  in  club 
work  problems,  promoting 
new  club  activities  and  pre- 
venting duplication  of  effort 
in  various  localities. 

A  program  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting  the  subjects 
considered  for  discussion  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  at 
this  meeting  each  representa- 
tive give  a  statement  of  the 
general  policy  and  purpose  of 
her  organization,  of  its  mem- 
bership, and  its  activities. 

New  Girls'  Club  in  Sewick- 
ley. — Sewickley,  Pa.,  a  sub- 
urb of  Pittsburgh,  has  under- 
taken a  movement  which  is 
demonstrating  what  volunteer 
leadership  can  do.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  public-spirited 
woman,  the  girls'  neighbor- 
hood club  was  recently  start- 
ed with  nine  girls  present  at 
the  opening  meeting.  At  the 
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second  meeting  there  were  30 
girls  who  enjoyed  folk  danc- 
ing, games  and  singing  and  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  on 
"what  our  club  wants  to  do." 
The  Catholic  priest  has  given 
his  hearty  cooperation  and  is 
urging  the  attendance  of  his 
communicants.  A  gymnasium 
teacher  has  been  engaged  and 
later  sewing  and  millinery 
teachers  will  be  added  to  the 
staff. 

The  girls  of  the  commun- 
ity are  delighted  with  the 
opportunities  offered  through 
the  club  and  are  insisting  on 
the  payment  of  dues  from  the 
start. 

Michigan  Pushing  Physical 
Education. — The  passage  of 
compulsory  physical  training 
laws  in  a  number  of  states, 
with  the  syllabi  of  physical 
education  and  games  prepared 
as  an  essential  step  in  making 
these  laws  effective,  has  re- 
sulted in  some  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  practical 
literature  of  the  recreation 
movement. 

Mention  has  already  been 
made  in  THE  PLAYGROUND  of 
the  syllabi  published  by  New 
York  State,  Indiana,  and  a 
number  of  other  states  in 
which  compulsory  physical 
education  laws  have  gone  in- 
to effect  within  the  past  few 
years.  The  State  of  Michi- 
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gan  through  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  at  Lans- 
ing has  issued  a  revised 
course  in  physical  training 
for  graded  schools  which  is 
exceedingly  comprehensive. 
From  the  initial  suggestions 
to  teachers  in  which  the  basic 
principles  are  set  forth, 
through,  the  story  plays, 
rhythmic  plays,  games  and 
contests  of  each  of  the  eight 
grades,  to  the  discussions  of 
physical  training  in  high 
schools  with  the  programs 
outlined,  the  bulletin  provides 
a  clear  practical  basis  for  a 
physical  education  and  play 
program  for  schools. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the 
publication  is  its  insistence 
that  recreational  activities 
shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
schools  but  shall  be  carried 
into  the  communities. 

State  Parks  Being  Devel- 
oped.—  Mr.  George  A.  Par- 
ker, Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Parks,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Park  Com- 
mission, writes  that  Connecti- 
cut is  developing  rapidly 
along  the  line  of  state  parks. 
There  are  now  twenty-one 
park  areas  covering  over 
5000  acres.  In  these  parks 
are  camps  and  increased  pro- 
vision is  being  made  for 


camping    during    the    coming 
year. 

The  city  parks  which  are 
under  the  care  of  the  City 
Park  Commission  alone  repre- 
sent an  area  of  655.679  acres 
while  the  Keney  Park  Trus- 
tees are  responsible  for  the 
management  of  parks  totaling 
676.51  acres. 

Course  in  Forest  Recrea- 
tion.— Warren  F.  Bullock, 
Director  of  Forest  Extension, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  For- 
estry, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  out- 
lines the  new  course  as  fol- 
lows: 

"How  to  use  the  forest  to 
the  best  advantage  for  recrea- 
tion, how  to  build  the  best 
trails  to  take  the  tourist  into 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
how  to  assist  the  city  man  to 
find  a  place  for  a  country 
home  in  a  national  forest,  and 
how  to  train  men  to  manage 
public  forests  in  the  interest 
of  a  more  general  use  of  the 
forests  of  America  as  national 
playgrounds — those  are  the 
problems  which  have  caused 
a  college  professor,  Henry  R. 
Francis,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse,  to  make  a  ten  thou- 
sand mile  tour  of  the  nation 
to  fit  himself  to  teach  the  an- 
swer to  these  problems  to 
students  of  forestry. 

"The    College    of    Forestry, 
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because  of  its  belief  that  the 
profession  of  forestry  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  growing 
of  trees,  and  should  include 
the  development  of  forest  areas 
for  public  use  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  camping,  has  by 
act  of  the  New  York  state  leg- 
islature also  been  authorized 
to  establish  a  scientific  station 
for  study  of  forest  life,  the 
Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Experi- 
ment Station,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Syracuse,  where  all 
forms  of  forest  animal  life  will 
be  studied.  This  station  has 
been  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  C.  C.  Adams,  a 
noted  forest  zoologist,  as  di- 
rector, and  work  done  during 
the  war  at  Oneida  Lake  in 
studying  fish  life  has  been 
transferred  with  its  records 
and  specimens  to  this  station. 
"Three  main  phases  of  study 
form  the  basis  of  the  new 
course  in  recreational  forestry 
as  it  will  be  taught  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  these  phases  are 
based  on  the  experience  of 
Prof.  Francis  in  his  confer- 
ences with  heads  of  all  the 
great  western  national  parks. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  devel- 
opment of  leased  camp  sites, 
where  the  business  man  may, 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  lease 
from  the  public  forest  sufficient 
land  for  the  building  of  a 
home  in  the  woods.  The  cus- 
tomary lease  is  for  twenty 
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years,  with  privilege  of  re- 
newal at  the  end  of  that  time. 
The  second  problem  is  the 
building  of  proper  trails  and 
the  types  of  trails  needed,  au- 
tomobile highways,  foot  paths, 
trails  to  lead  to  spots  of  scenic 
interest,  and  trails  which  serve 
both  as  trails  and  fire  lines  to 
stop  the  spread  of  forest  fires. 
The  third  problem,  and  the 
most  important  in  many  ways, 
is  the  development  of  camp 
sites  in  great  parks,  where 
transients  may  stop,  under 
strict  regulation  as  to  use  and 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing in  public  forests." 

Tramping  Trips  Delightful 
and  Inexpensive. — Mr.  C.  M. 
Goethe  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  so  strong  an 
advocate  of  tramping  trips  as 
an  inexpensive  and  highly  de- 
sirable form  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, during  the  past  summer 
personally  tested  out  his 
theories.  With  a  party  of 
seven  others,  two  of  whom 
were  young  children,  Mr. 
Goethe  took  the  Tahoe-Yo- 
semite  tramp  which  led 
through  the  wildest  kind  of 
country. 

Mr.  Goethe  writes:  "Often 
for  days  we  did  not  meet  a 
single  person.  Most  of  the 
time  we  were  at  an  altitude  of 
about  two  miles.  We  bought 
our  horses  and  sold  them,  as 
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a  result  saving  the  four  dollars 
a  day  rental  which  is  charged. 
Our  entire  trip,  including 
meals,  pack  horses,  exclusive 
of  railroad  fare  to  Tahoe  and 
back  through  Yosemite,  was 
on  the  basis  of  about  $37.50 
for  one  month.  At  the  same 
time  camps  were  charging 
from  $3.50  a  day  up  and  the 
hotels  $5.00  a  day  and  more." 

Winter  Sports  in  Denver. — 
Through  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  in  Denver 
much  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  winter  sports.  With  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Im- 
provements a  program  is  being 
arranged  which  includes  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of 
outdoor  skating  rinks,  tobog- 
ganing slides,  and  several  ski 
jumps.  Certain  streets  will  be 
roped  off  for  sliding  and  the 
city  has  promised  to  flood  cor- 
ner lots  and  baseball  parks 
which  may  be  designated,  get- 
ting them  in  a  state  of  repair 
for  ice-skating. 

Much-used  Swimming  Pool. 
— Some  very  interesting  facts 
have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Lamb,  Secretary  of 
the  Playground  Commission  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  Exposi- 
tion Swimming  Pool  for  the 
season  of  1919.  The  pool  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  June 


7th  and  closed  on  October  6th. 
The  number  of  patrons  for  the 
season  amounted  to  57,302, 
with  a  total  cost  for  operation 
of  $4692.75.  The  cash  collec- 
tions from  patrons  amounted 
to  $4735.65  leaving  a  credit 
balance  of  $42.90.  The  De- 
partment will  open  up  two  new 
pools  in  another  section  of  the 
city. 

Bridgeport's  Flying  Squad- 
ron of  Song  Leaders. — A  new 

feature  of  the  curriculum  of 
Bridgeport's  night  schools, 
Americanization  classes,  and 
elementary  school  classes,  is 
the  community  singing  under 
the  direction  of  the  community 
organizer  for  music  of  the 
Bridgeport  Community  Serv- 
ice Commission,  carried  out  by 
a  corps  of  voluntary  song  lead- 
ers. The  method  of  organiza- 
tion is  as  follows: 

The  superintendent  of  night 
schools  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, has  cooperated  in  ar- 
ranging an  evening  schedule 
so  that  all  the  important 
schools  of  the  city  may  be 
reached  in  one  night  by  the 
song  leaders.  The  president  of 
the  Fire  Board  contributes  one 
night  a  week  the  use  of  the 
fire  chief's  seven  passenger 
touring  car  to  carry  the  song 
leaders  throughout  the  city. 
The  Community  Service  Com- 
mission provides  all  song 
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sheets,  song  leaders,  and  or- 
ganizes the  work.  All  these 
agencies  are  working  together 
in  this  way,  in  order  that  the 
night  schools  of  the  city  may 
be  enriched  in  their  program 
through  music,  and  that  the 
new  citizen  through  the  sing- 
ing of  American  songs  may 
not  only  become  more  profi- 
cient in  the  English  language, 
but  may  acquire  more  quickly 
American  ideals  and  customs. 

The  short  session  of  the 
night  schools  which  lasts  only 
from  7  to  9  o'clock  necessi- 
tates swift  connections  for  the 
flying  squadron.  The  fi  r  s  t 
night  six  schools  were  visited 
and  600  people  reached.  As 
the  work  develops,  it  is  hoped 
that  all  the  schools  in  the  city 
will  be  covered  in  one  night. 

Baby  Shows. — A  very  inter- 
esting activity  of  the  Board  of 
Recreation  of  Bridgeport  has 
been  the  baby  shows  held  at 
seven  of  the  largest  play- 
grounds of  the  city.  The  play- 
grounds chosen  were  so  se- 
lected that  at  least  one  was 
within  walking  distance  of 
every  mother  of  little  children. 

The  cooperation  of  the  visit- 
ing nurses  and  of  the  Board  of 
Health  was  secured,  members 
of  the  visiting  nurses  staff  be- 
ing present  at  each  show  to 
demonstrate  the  essential 
points  in  child  care  and  to  an- 
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swer  questions  regarding  in- 
dividual problems. 

Each  entrant  was  weighed 
and  measured  in  accordance 
with  the  normality  test  made 
by  one  of  the  doctors  whose 
services  were  made  available 
through  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  tests  were  informal,  the 
doctor  in  charge  taking  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  foods,  periods 
of  feeding,  and  reason  for  mal- 
nutrition and  to  make  sugges- 
tion for  follow-up  work. 

Two  gold  medals  were 
awarded  at  each  of  the  seven 
playgrounds — one  for  the  chil- 
dren under  two  years,  and  one 
for  the  children  between  two 
and  five  years  most  nearly  nor- 
mal. First  and  second  prizes 
of  ribbons  were  given  for  the 
children  best  dressed  for  play. 

Health  Week  in  Trenton. — 

Many  organizations  in  Tren- 
ton cooperated  to  make  Health 
Week  the  successful  undertak- 
ing it  proved  to  be.  The  Mer- 
cer County  Mother's  Club,  the 
Trenton  Welfare  Association, 
the  Psychological  Department 
of  the  Contemporary  Club,  the 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
the  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, pooling  their  re- 
sources under  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League  in  charge  of  the 
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work,  opened  headquarters  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
from  this  point  formed  con- 
tacts with  speakers,  such  as 
doctors,  nurses,  and  other  au- 
thorities on  matters  of  health. 
Entertainment  committees 
were  formed ;  theatres,  church- 
es, and  similar  community  in- 
stitutions were  enlisted,  and 
in  this  way  practically  the  en- 
tire city  was  covered. 

The  motion  pictures  used, 
which  were  for  the  most  part 
obtained  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  at  Washington,  were 
shown  in  the  schools,  church 
halls  and  other  public  places. 
They  covered  such  topics  as 
"Our  Children,"  "Kiddies' 
Camps,"  and  "The  Prepara- 
tion of  Food  and  Modified 
Milk."  Speakers  gave  talks  in 
the  schools  both  during  the 
day,  and  at  special  meetings  in 
the  evening  before  practically 
all  the  clubs,  in  the  theatres, 
and  on  the  streets. 

The  particular  function  of 
War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice in  the  program  was  to  pro- 
vide entertainments  which 
would  draw  the  crowds.  These 
entertainments  included  pro- 
grams of  singing  on  a  moving 
theatre  truck  with  a  four  min- 
ute speaker,  entertainments  at 
one  of  the  schools  and  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.A.  hall,  and  a  health 
pageant. 


Every  Child  May  Play.— The 
Recreation  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Oakland 
are  combining  their  forces  in 
so  successful  a  manner  that 
every  child  attending  the  pub- 
lic school  is  being  given  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Recreation 
Department. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Play  Day 
for  girls  of  the  public  schools 
of  Oakland  held  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment showed  a  remarkable 
increase  in  interest  and  at- 
tendance. The  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm evoked  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meet  as  well  as 
the  noticeable  average  im- 
provement in  physical  develop- 
ment and  carriage  of  the  girls 
was  indicative  of  the  un- 
doubted success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  activities  of  Play  Day, 
which  took  place  at  the  Moss- 
wood  Park  Playground,  began 
with  a  posture  parade  led  by 
a  band  of  30  pieces  made  up  of 
boys  from  Melrose  High 
School.  A  banner  was  awarded 
to  the  school  showing  the  best 
posture  in  the  parade.  The 
decision  was  made  on  the  per- 
centage basis  with  40%  given 
for  the  best  marching  posture, 
40%  for  the  best  standing 
posture,  and  20%  for  neatness 
and  appearance. 

The  day's  program  included 
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an  exhibition  of  folk  dancing, 
circle  and  singing  games, 
matched  games  and  athletic 
contests,  and  a  presentation  of 
short  plays  by  the  playground 
dramatic  clubs. 

Beacon,  New  York,  on  Hon- 
or Roll. — Beacon,  New  York,  a 
community  of  11,674,  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  honor 
roll  of  cities  conducting  year- 
round  recreation.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  field  secretary 
from  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  Amer- 
ica, the  community  rallied  its 
forces  in  October  and  as  the 
result  of  a  public  hearing  held 
on  October  20th,  $2500— $200 
more  than  was  requested — was 
appropriated  from  city  funds. 
A. Recreation  Commission  has 
been  appointed  and  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation,  Miss 
Frances  Haire,  who  has  had 
experience  in  industrial  and 
other  forms  of  recreation — 
has  been  at  work  since  No- 
vember. 

A  Program  for  All  the  Peo- 
ple.-— Phoenixville,  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  has  recently  joined 
the  honor  list  of  communities 
with  a  year-round  recreation 
system  with  a  superintendent 
in  charge,  has  levied  a  tax  of 
one-half  mill  after  July  1,  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Both  the 
School  Board  and  the  Borough 
Council  emphasized  their  posi- 
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tion  in  voting  these  funds  that 
they  intended  to  provide  a 
community  recreation  pro- 
gram, not  merely  playgrounds 
for  children. 

Donated  Playground  for 
Niles,  Michigan. — Mr.  Fran- 
cis J.  Plyn  of  the  Kawneer 
Manufacturing  Company  of 
Niles,  Michigan,  has  recently 
purchased  67  acres  of  land 
partly  within  the  limits  of 
the  city,  which  will  be  devel- 
oped as  a  community  play- 
ground with  facilities  for  such 
activities  as  tennis,  baseball, 
football,  a  children's  play- 
ground, skating,  coasting,  and 
a  golf  course.  The  title  of 
the  property  will  be  retained 
by  the  owner  until  the  city  is 
prepared  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  its  operation  on 
municipal  funds. 

Community  Insurance. — 
Community  insurance  as 
worked  out  in  Kingsport,  Ten- 
nessee, comes  as  the  newest 
and  most  novel  expression  of 
community  action.  Under  this 
plan  all  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  various  indus- 
tries located  at  Kingsport 
have  been  insured  against 
death,  sickness,  and  accident 
under  a  single  group  policy. 
In  all  about  2000  people  are 
employed  and  as  the  popula- 
tion of  Kingsport  is  estimated 
at  about  10,000  practically 
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every  family  is  protected  in 
case  of  the  sickness  or  death 
of  its  bread-winner.  A  health 
center  to  which  every  resident 
of  the  city  has  access  has 
been  established,  and  a  hous- 
ing plan  outlined. 

According  to  officials  of  the 
insurance  company  this  is  the 
first  instance  on  record  where 
the  whole  community  has 
adopted  a  standardized  plan 
of  insurance. 

Rural  Center  Effective.— 
A  very  interesting  commun- 
ity center  is  being  conducted 
in  a  rural  district  near  a  lum- 
ber camp  in  the  hills  not  far 
from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  by  the 
pastor  of  a  community  church 
and  his  wife.  A  four-room 
cottage  next  to  the  school- 
house  has  been  rented  for  the 
work.  One  room  will  serve 
as  a  kindergarten,  another  as 
the  public  library,  the  third 
for  domestic  science  instruc- 
tion, and  the  fourth  will  pro- 
vide for  the  study  of  public 
health  and  child  welfare  and 
for  the  work  of  the  junior 
Red  Cross.  The  community 
events  which  have  been  made 
possible  include  a  community 
sing  under  the  direction  of  a 
song  leader  from  Atlanta,  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Europe 
by  an  ex-service  man  who 
had  been  overseas,  and  out- 
door games  and  story  hours. 


Country  Life  Conference. — 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  people 
gathered  in  Chicago  in  No- 
vember to  attend  the  second 
National  Country  Life  Con- 
ference held  November  8th 
to  llth.  These  delegates, 
who  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  represented 
various  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  rural  life  confer- 
ence. 

The  conference  this  year 
concentrated  its  thought  up- 
on the  problem  of  rural 
health,  and  all  discussions  and 
reports  of  all  the  committees 
were  centered  about  this 
theme.  Great  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  need  of  public 
health  nurses  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

One  of  the  reports  which 
made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  Conference  was  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  on 
Recreation  and  Social  Life, 
the  subject  of  the  report  be- 
ing "Recreation  and  Rural 
Health."  In  it  was  empha- 
sized the  need  for  recreation 
as  a  positive  constructive  fac- 
tor in  maintaining  the  health 
of  the  community.  Recogniz- 
ing the  general  truth  that 
farm  work  does  have  certain 
injurious  effects  upon  physi- 
cal development,  it  pointed 
out  the  sort  of  recreation 
which  should  be  engaged  in 
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to    correct    these    detrimental 
effects. 

The  attitude  of  the  Con- 
ference as  a  whole  was  opti- 
mistic. It  was  felt  that  the 
rural  life  movement  was  mak- 
ing very  decided  progress,  and 
that  while  the  problem  is  be- 
ing somewhat  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  social 
organizations  are  desiring  to 
enter  the  rural  field,  the  ob- 
jective to  be  attained  was  be- 
coming more  clearly  defined 
and  the  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken  to  attain  that  objec- 
tive were  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent. 

Helpful  Reports. — A  very 
comprehensive  report  has  been 
published  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  telling  of  the  work  of 
the  community  centers,  vaca- 
tion schools  and  vacation 
playgrounds  of  that  city. 
There  is  much  information  in 
this  report  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  recreation 
superintendents  throughout 
the  country.  Copies  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Eugene  Gibney,  Director  of 
the  Department  at  500  Park 
Avenue.  Requests  for  this  re- 


port   should    be    accompanied 
by  six  cents  in  postage. 

The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana has  recently  issued  a 
bulletin  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion (No.  36)  which  is  very 
comprehensive  in  its  scop  e. 
Superintendents  of  recreation 
wishing  copies  of  this  report 
should  apply  to  Mr.  Horace 
Ellis,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 

Playgrounds  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. — According  to 
the  American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Review,  playgrounds  are 
being  developed  in  the  Canal 
Zone  through  the  Bureau  of 
Clubs  and  Playgrounds  which 
inaugurated  this  work  at  Bal- 
boa in  November,  1917.  In 
June,  1918,  trained  and  exper- 
ienced play  leaders  were 
placed  in  charge  at  Ancon 
and  Cristobal.  During  the 
past  year  work  has  been  de- 
veloped at  Pedro  Miguel  and 
Gatun. 

The  playgrounds  are  lo- 
cated on  school  property  and 
activities  are  largely  among 
the  children,  although  inter- 
est in  adult  recreation  is 
growing. 
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A  Message  from  Governor  Coolidge 

The  so-called  "class  consciousness"  which  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly created  by  sinister  agencies  in  the  minds  of  workers  is  to  be 
deplored.  We  must  all  endeavor  to  prevent  the  attempted  separa- 
tion of  men  whose  interests  are  actually  mutual  and  identical  into 
groups  which  believe  their  interests  are  best  served  by  antagonism 
to  and  hatred  of  other  groups. 

We  must  all,  manufacturers,  merchants,  workmen,  realize  our 
interdependence — what  helps  one  helps  all — and  the  interest  of 
one  is  the  interest  of  all.  There  can  be  in  the  United  States  no 
such  thing  as  "classes."  There  must  be  but  one  class — Americans — 
and  only  by  all  of  us  recognizing  and  working  persistently,  me- 
thodically and  sympathetically  to  keep  this  point  in  view,  can  we 
succeed  in  bringing  civic  morale  to  its  highest  standards. 

I  most  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  Community  Service, 
Incorporated,  to  secure  this  result.  As  I  have  studied  the  work 
I  am  convinced  this  work  will  bring  workers  and  employers  to- 
gether in  a  better  understanding  of  mutual  problems,  and  greatly 
improve  both  civic,  social  and  industrial  conditions. 

We  needed  such  service  when  we  were  building  for  war,  and 
we  need  it  now  when  we  are  rebuilding  for  peace.  We  should  make 
it  possible  for  men  and  women  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the  com- 
munity. The  impulse  is  there,  and  all  it  needs  is  to  be  shown  how 
to  express  itself.  Community  Service,  which  has  made  a  study  of 
just  this  problem  and  has  a  trained  personnel  to  show  people  how 
to  do  for  themselves,  should  prove  itself  of  extraordinary  value. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  protect  our  own  city  or  community — 
we  must  establish  a  medium,  a  clearing  house  of  ideas  and  inspira- 
tion from  which  all  may  draw. 

Yours  \ery  truly, 

(Signed)  Calvin  Coolidge 
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A  Little  Sermon  on  Play 

EDWARD  B.  POULARD 

Community  Service  for  Chester  and  Vicinity, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

In  this  great  work-a-day  world  what  place  can  play  have?  It 
was  said  of  a  certain  minister  that  he  "could  preach  a  dry  sermon 
even  on  the  Flood."  Is  it  a  thing  incredible  that  a  very  serious 
sermon  might  easily  be  preached  e\en  on  play?  To  invest  well  the 
spare  hours  is  often  as  difficult  as  to  invest  well  the  spare  earn- 
ings. Both  require  the  exercise  of  good  gray  matter. 

In  community  wiork  it  has  been  very  generally  discovered  that 
the  recreational  life  of  the  people  is  the  very  best  first  point  of 
contact  for  any  get-together  movement.  This,  of  course  does  not 
mean  that  the  play  side  of  a  man's  life  is  the  most  important  side ; 
but  it  does  mean  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  demo- 
cratic. Neither  business,  nor  religion  nor  "society"  nor  education 
causes  all  to  put  aside  their  clannish  spirit  as  does  play.  We  come 
from  our  stilts  and  meet  on  common  ground,  like  the  children — 
who  can  teach  us  many  things  in  democracy.  Particularly  in  the 
finding  of  a  point  of  contact  with  our  foreign-born  neighbors 
has  the  recreational  side  of  life  been  found  of  service.  Lack  of 
acquaintance  and  understanding,  difference  of  language,  of  custom, 
and  often  of  religion,  tend  to  separate  the  various  groups  of  our1 
people.  Recreational  centers,  community  singing,  pageants,  chor- 
als, swimming,  skating,  are  highly  serviceable  in  encouraging  a 
community  spirit. 

The  right  sort  of  play  develops  character.  For  little  children 
this  is  God's  way  of  educating  them.  Every  child  has  a  right  to 
rich,  happy,  buoyant  play,  and  he  is  enemy  of  a  child  who  robs 
him  of  it.  The  child  who  has  not  learned  to  play  will  not  know  how 
to  carry  on  the  game  of  life.  It  is  in  sport  that  one  learns  that 
he  must  keep  the  rules  of  the  game  or  be  put  out  of  it;  here  he 
learns  the  social  lesson  of  fair  play,  of  obedience  to  law  and  co- 
operation with  his  fellows.  The  child  who  has  been  taught  to  play 
and  play  properly  can  never  become  an  anarchist.  There  would 
be  fewer  criminals  if  our  schools  and  our  municipalities  would 
take  more  seriously  the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  proper 
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playgrounds  and  recreation  centers.  Show  me  a  group  at  healthy 
play  and  I  feel  safe  among  them,  though  they  be  total  strangers 
to  me. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  "You  don't  have  to  teach  children  to 
play."  If  this  means  simply  that  it  is  natural  for  children  to  engage 
in  merriment  and  sport,  the  remark  is  true  enough.  But  if  it  is 
meant  that  children  do  not  need  favorable  surroundings,  proper 
equipment  and  intelligent  guidance  in  their  play  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained,  then  the  remark  is  wide  of  the  truth. 
Both  for  their  bodies'  and  their  morals'  sake  guidance  is  necessary. 

No  community  therefore  should  begrudge  a  few  dollars  spent 
on  recreation.  It  is  during  a  man's  free  time  that  his  chief  temp- 
tations come — not  when  he  is  at  work,  nor  when  he  is  asleep,  but 
when  he  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases.  It  is  then  the  Devil  makes 
the  brain  his  workshop,  and  finds  mischief  for  the  idle  hands.  Let 
a  man's  leisure  hours  be  neglected,  and  indulgence,  debauchery  as 
well  as  unrest  and  all  sorts  of  ills  are  apt  to  overtake  him.  Proper 
recreation  helps  a  community  to  be  happy,  healthy-minded  and 
whole-souled. 

Block  Parties  and  Street  Dances 

HAZEL  COLEY  HAYMAN 

Supervisor  Special  Activities,  Board  of  Recreation, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

A  Typical  Day  The  breakfast  dishes  are  washed,  the  beds  airing', 
in  the  Italian  the  children  in  the  playground,  and  the  babies  quiet 
District  for  a  while;  the  mothers  with  their  work  tempo- 

rarily suspended,  are  gathered  in  groups  of  three  or  more.  If  a 
passerby  is  an  Italian  he  will  hear  much  of  local  news  and  gossip. 

Gradually  the  morning  wears  on  and  the  children  become  rest- 
less. The  sun  striking  across  the  courtyard  reminds  each  mother 
that  noon  is  fast  approaching  and  that  her  "man's"  dinner  must  be 
prepared.  A  scattering  of  mothers  and  babies  follows.  With  the 
exception  of  the  arrival  of  the  children  from  the  playground  and 
the  men  from  work  all  for  a  while  is  quiet. 

About  2 :30  the  street  takes  on  a  different  aspect.  A  few  of 
the  more  progressive  mothers  have  donned  their  downtown  clothes 
and  have  dressed  their  children  in  hand-embroidered  dresses  and 
good  hair  ribbons  and  are  making  their  way  to  town.  The  majority, 
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however,  are  planning  to  stay  at  home.  A  clean  apron  designates 
their  afternoon  "fixing  up."  A  muskmelon  crate  with  a  pillow 
thrown  in  the  bottom  is  brought  out  to  help  care  for  the  overflow 
of  babies.  Now  in  the  afternoon  the  conversation  is  accompanied 
by  the  click  of  the  knitting  needles  or  the  flash  of  the  crochet 
needle  as  the  sweater  or  the  lace  grows  inch  by  inch. 

As  evening  draws  near  the  factory  wShistles  blow.  The  trol- 
leys and  the  jitneys  soon  begin  to  drop  the  men  and  the  girls  at  the 
home  corner.  The  local  grocer,  barber,  butcher  and  baker  are 
making  their  way  home.  The  grocer  stops  to  greet  a  fellow  grocer  ; 
the  barber  is  escorted  by  his  youngest  son;  the  butcher  strides 
along,  slams  his  gate  and  disappears  from  view.  The  baker 
greets  his  neighbor  as  he  passes,  stops  within  the  gateway  to  in- 
spect the  oncoming  lettuce  and  to  pick  a  flower  for  his  button  hole. 
The  street  quiets  down  ;  a  passerby  hears  the  clatter  of  dishes, 
the  mingling  of  voices,  catches  the  odor  of  favorite  dishes. 

Seven  o'clock  comes  and  once  more  familiar  figures  appear 
and  settle  themselves  in  almost  the  identical  spots  as  in  the  after- 
noon. Children  are  more  numerous  now|,  for  some  cannot  return 
to  the  playgrounds  after  supper,  and  men  in  shirt  sleeves  with  hats 
pushed  far  back  on  their  heads  and  smoking  their  favorite  brand 
form  a  part  of  every  group. 

Upon  a  scene  like  this  the  sun  goes  down  and  the  stars  shine 
out,  day  in  and  day  out. 

The   fifteenth   day   of   July,    1919   was  beginning 
Something  uke  most  of  jts  predecessors,  when  at  ten  o'clock 


in  the  morning  it  was  taken  by  surprise.  A  big 
truck  piled  high  with  a  sectional  band  stand,  chairs  and  a  dry  bat- 
tery lighting  apparatus,  drove  up  the  block,  stopped  midway  and 
backed  up  in  front  of  one  of  the  courtyards.  The  driver  and  four 
men  on  the  seat  with  him  scrambled  down  and  began  to  unload  the 
sectional  bandstand.  The  children  appeared  as  if  shaken  down 
from  the  clouds  ;  the  groups  of  threes  and  fives  stopped  talking  and 
turned  their  baby  carriages  wagonward.  Soon  they  knew  the  whole 
story.  The  Board  of  Recreation  was  going  to  have  a  band  concert 
that  night,  right  on  their  very  block.  For  an  hour  or  so  local  gos- 
sip lost  its  charm  and  the  playground  around  the  corner,  its  powfer 
to  attract.  Friendly  interest  and  helpfulness  attended  upon  the 
putting  up  of  the  bandstand.  At  dinner  time  the  event  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  main  topic  of  conversation.  The  children  on  the  way 
back  to  the  playground  stopped  to  have  a  rest  and  an  impromptu 
meeting  at  the  bandstand.  Girls  and  men  as  they  got  back  to  the 
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factory  and  the  shop  spread  the  news  and  extended  the  invitation, 
"Better  come  along." 

Supper  was  ready  that  night  on  time  and  before 
Everyone  7  .QQ  0'dock  had  been  anywhere  nearly  reached, 

dishes  were  washed  or  stacked.  Old  and  young 
dressed  in  their  summer  best  were  out  in  the  yard,  the  first  or  sec- 
ond story  porch,  or  strolling  along  the  walks.  Guests,  hurriedly 
invited,  were  arriving  and  being  welcomed.  At  7:30  a  tall  man 
(a  Community  Song  Leader)  appeared  carrying  song  sheets. 
As  soon  as  the  ropes  were  up  that  were  to  keep  the  dancers'  space 
free,  the  tall  man,  accompanied  by  a  swarm  of  youngsters  and  a  few 
of  the  older  group,  sang  community  songs  for  fifteen  minutes. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  tall  man  bowed  to  the  band 
Onwithth*  leader  and  under  the  direction  of  the  latter  the 

next  hour  was  filled  with  the  music  of  the  brasses. 
Then  sounded  the  reveille,  the  signal  for  the  street  to  be  cleared, 
and  the  dancers  to  find  their  partners.  The  waltz,  familiar  to  the 
greatest  number,  brought  out  the  couples  from  all  around  the  line. 
The  fox  trot  and  the  one  step  were  not  so  popular  but  when  the 
second  waltz  came  the  original  group  plus  an  additional  fifty 
couples  were  out  to  enjoy  it.  The  crowd  of  about  2,000  behind  the 
ropes  or  on  the  curb  hummed  or  whistled  an  accompaniment. 
Mothers  with  little  ones  asleep  in  their  arms,  looked  on  with  eyes 
that  had  brightened  during  the  last  two  hours.  The  men  had  lost, 
to  a  large  degree,  their  languor. 

A  Good  Time  The  children  under  fourteen,  finding  it  hard  to 
for  Young  and  sit  still  on  the  curbing  had  been  sent  to  the  farther 
Old  end  of  the  roped  space  which  they  were  told  they 

might  have  all  for  themselves.  This  space  was  immediately  as  popu- 
lar as  the  grownups'  Ten  o'clock  came  and  without  warning  the 
band  stood,  struck  up  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  all  was  over 
for  this  time.  Casually  the  crowd  broke,  but  as  individuals  or  small 
groups  of  young  and  old  singled  out  one  of  the  Board  of  Recre- 
ation leaders,  all  had  practically  the  same  questions,  "Teacher- 
Mister,  when  is  the  next  one  coming?"  Even  an  old  Italian 
grandmother,  wrinkled  and  stooped,  stood  waiting  at  her  gate- 
way for  the  worker  to  pass  her  way.  "Nice !  Nice !"  she  exclaimed, 
"Me  like — my  man  he  like  too!  Come  tomorrow  night,  too,  please." 
The  Board  of  Recreation,  realizing  that  requests  of  this  kind 
wpuld  come  from  the  various  sections,  had  plans  ready  to  suggest. 
So  when  the  question  came  the  workers  made  this  answer,  "We 
cannot  bring  another  band  concert  this  summer,  but  I'll  tell  you 
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what  we  will  do.  Listen,  how  would  you  like  an  orchestra  dance 
every  two  weeks  or  so,  with  the  orchestra  right  in  the  street," 
"Good"  "Ah !"  "That's  all  right"  and  similar  expressions  came  from 
the  people.  So  the  orchestra  dance  came  into  the  Grand  Street 
section. 

A  picture  of  this  Italian  section  has  been  drawn 
How  It  Is  because  of  its  local  color  but  a  description  of  any 

district — American  or  non- American — of  the  city 
of  Bridgeport  would  reveal  an  equal  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Block  Party.  For  $10.00  or  $12.00  per  night  groups  ranging  from 
1000  to  2500  people  find  fun,  comradeship  and  an  opportunity  to 
dance  near  home.  Streets  that  are  paved,  little  used  for  traffic  and 
well  lighted,  are  used.  If  the  street  chosen  has  stores  bordering  it, 
the  owners  contribute  their  window  lights,  and  a  family  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  porch  light  switches  it  on.  Light  for  the  orchestra 
is  provided  by  a  single  electric  torch.  Policemen  along  the  side 
lines  add  dignity  and  give  the  assurance  that  all  will  be  well.  Board 
of  Recreation  workers  wearing  arm  bands  are  supervisors  and 
hostesses  of  the  occasion. 

Expanding  ^ne  ^rst  ^me  tnat  a  block  party  was  held  in  a  new 

the  Block  section  the  Community  Service  Commission  asked 

Party  the  privilege  of  sending  certain  demonstrators  and 

a  storyteller  and  fortune  teller  whom  they  were  anxious  to  present 
to  the  Bridgeport  public.  Space  for  such  demonstrations  and  enter- 
tainers was  provided  near  the  roped-off  space.  In  many  sections 
the  public  library  demonstrations  aroused  much  interest  that  re- 
sulted in  membership.  Mothers  were  interested  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics and  the  \isiting  nurses'  demonstration.  Children  stopped  en- 
route  to  the  dance  section  for  a  story.  Dancers  arriving  during  the 
community  singing  paused  for  the  fortune  teller  to  outline  their 
fate.  Many  of  the  block  parties  after  a  fifteen  minute  sing  had 
a  one  feature  program,  dancing  (of  course  with  visiting  on  the 
sidelines).  Occasionally  entertaining  local  features  were  intro- 
duced such  as  pantomime  songs  by  the  children  of  the  district,  folk 
dancing  in  costume,  tableaux,  a  comedian  and  a  cartoonist.  For 
the  last  two  a  playground  equipment  box  and  the  neighboring 
grocer's  wagon  were  used  respectively  as  platforms. 

Five  chairs,  200  to  300  feet  of  rope,  four  piece 
Recipe  for  a  orchestra,  two  or  more  policemen,  a  red  lantern  or 
Block  Party  twQ^  an  eiectrjc  torch,  a  good  street  and  an  arc 
light  or  a  fireman's  flare,  a  newspaper  notice,  and  supervisors  who 
can  dance! 
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ANNA  E.  McCu>SKEY. 
Secretary,  Fayville  Village  Society 

Fayville  is  a  small  section  of  the  town  of  Southboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  typical  little  New  England  village,  half  way  between  the 
cities  of  Boston  and  Worcester.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  and  is  prettily  situated  between  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Reservoir  and  Fayville 
Dam  giving  it  an  added  beauty.  It  is  a  village  of  modest  country 
homes  and  of  conservative  people,  most  of  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  settlers.  As  there  is  no  industry  here,  the  male 
population  are  commuters  to  the  cities  of  either  Boston  or  Marl- 
boro and  the  town  of  Framingham;  a  number  of  our  families 
have  moved  here  from  Boston  and  other  cities  and  still  retain  their 
city  ways. 

Though  small  in  size,  Fayville  is  known  as  "the  village  where 
they  have  good  times."  In  1910,  The  Fayville  Village  Society  was 
formed  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  residents  whose  sister,  a  teacher 
in  New  Bedford,  called  together  her  neighbors  to  discuss  the  idea 
of  a  neighborhood  or  community  club.  The  Fayville  Village  So- 
ciety was  the  result,  and  from  its  formation  it  has  filled  a  long 
felt  want  and  has  gone  far  toward  promoting  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  neighborliness.  Muc'1  has  been  accomplished  both  in  improv- 
ing the  section  of  the  town  known  as  Fayville  and  in  furthering 
the  social  welfare  of  the  community. 
A  Community  One  of  the  first  and  best  things  accomplished  was 

Fiist*  A^com  the  building  of  a  hal1  in  which  to  hold  meetings  and 
Hshment.  have  good  times,  the  Vestry  of  the  Baptist  Church 

where  we  first  met  having  proven  inadequate.  It  took  some  di- 
plomacy on  the  part  of  the  Committee  which  was  empowered  to  go 
before  the  voters  of  the  other  sections  of  the  town  to  convince  them 
of  the  necessity  of  such  a  building,  but  they  succeeded  in  their  efforts 
and  on  April  12th,  1912,  the  hall  was  dedicated  and  the  public 
invited  to  inspect  the  building.  An  orchestra  from  Boston  furnished 
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music   for   dancing  and   refreshments   were   served,    the   expense 
being  borne  by  the  Committee. 

The  hall  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $8,500  is  two  stories 
high  with  a  gable  roof.  On  the  top  floor  is  a  dance  hall  with  a 
stage  and  a  fine  piano  and  in  the  rear  is  an  ante-room  used  for 
checking  clothing.  Downstairs  on  the  left  is  a  room  fitted  up  as  a 
branch  of  the  public  library  which  is  opened  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays;  pretty  draperies  at  the  windows  and  pictures  on  the 
walls  are  the  gifts  of  our  Society.  Next  comes  the  ladies'  room  or 
parlor  furnished  in  mission  style  furniture,  with  all  necessary 
toilet  accessories.  A  kitchen  with  fine  range,  a  closet  with  dishes 
to  use  for  suppers,  and  all  articles  found  in  a  modern  home  for  the 
convenience  of  workers,  are  found  here.  A  large  room  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  is  used  by  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  for  meetings, 
and  the  Village  Society  has  the  use  of  it  whenever  needed.  The 
hall  has  answered  other  purposes,  being  used  as  a  place  for  ser- 
ices  of  the  Baptist  Church  Society  ever  since  its  church  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1915. 

Good  Times  at  ^he  na^  ^las  been  the  scene  of  many  a  good  time. 
the  Commun-  The  first  entertainment  given  in  the  building  was 
ity  Building  a  Cantata — A  Golden  Day — presented  by  the  chil- 
dren under  the  direction  of  one  of  our  members.  We  have  had 
certain  annual  entertainments  such  as  minstrel  shows,  harvest 
parties  or  barn  dances,  amateur  nights,  wjith  plays  and  vaudeville 
acts,  children's  night,  costume  parties,  and  the  one  big  time  of  the 
year — a  waltz  party — when  the  majority  of  the  people  attending 
wear  evening  dress.  At  most  of  our  affairs  we  make  some  money 
but  the  waltz  party  never  yields  any.  As  it  is  one  of  the  j oiliest 
occasions  of  the  season  and  attracts  the  largest  attendance  the 
decorations,  music,  and  favors  use  up  all  the  proceeds. 

On  children's  night,  always  held  just  before  Christmas,  the 
children  themselves  usually  furnish  the  entertainment,  but  last 
year  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  residents  of  Southboro,  a 
moving  picture  show  was  given  them.  When  the  children  of  the 
primary  school  give  us  their  Christmas  entertainment  the  hall  is 
always  filled  with  admiring  parents  and  friends  and  everyone  enjoys 
a  pleasant  and  amusing  evening.  We  have  a  number  of  Italian 
families  here;  the  children  are  very  bright  and  attractive  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  watch  their  animated  faces  as  they  sing  and  recite. 
The  Christmas  tree  with  gifts  for  every  child  of  school  age  as  well 
as  for  the  little  tots  who  come  with  their  mothers,  and  free  ice- 
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cream,  cake  and  candy  make  this  one  of  our  most  popular  evenings. 

The  annual  costume  party  is  another  great  attraction  which 
brings  a  large  attendance  each  year.  People  come  from  all  the 
surrounding  towns,  prizes  are  given  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
individuality  and  resourcefulness  our  members  show  from  year 
to  year  in  providing  new  costumes. 

Our  minstrel  shows  have  been  very  fine.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate in  having  members  who  have  had  experience  in  training 
young  people  for  such  affairs,  and  our  tickets  have  been  all  sold 
two  weeks 'in  advance  of  the  showl  For  the  past  two  years  we  have 
been  unable  to  hold  a  mi,  strel  show  as  our  boys  were  all  in  service, 
but  now  that  they  are  home  again  we  expect  to  have  a  show  during 
the  winter. 

Last  year  we  held  a  class  of  instruction  in  dancing,  and  for 
the  small  amount  of  twenty-five  cents,  a  pupil  received  a  lesson  of 
one  and  a  half  hours  in  class  and  could  practice  the  lesson  for 
another  hour  and  a  half.  A  large  number  of  our  Italian  boys  and 
girls  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  dancing;  the 
class  was  self-supporting  and  the  young  people  are  looking  forward 
to  another  class  this  winter.  We  find  that  whist  parties  are  enjoyed 
by  a  number  of  people  who  do  not  care  to  dance.  We  have  had  both 
military  and  progressive  whist  parties  several  times  a  year  and 
have  given  prizes  to  stimulate  interest  and  create  fun. 

The  hall  was  used  during  the  war  as  a  place  of 
Serving  the  meeting  for  our  Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  and  though 

our  members  were  few  we  really  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  the  line  of  knitting  and  sewing  garments  for  hospital 
use,  as  well  as  making  clothes  for  the  refugee  children  over  seas. 
In  addition  we  collected  a  weekly  fund  to  support  our  work  from 
every  family  rich  and  poor  in  Fayville.  During  the  influenza  epi- 
demic last  year  our  hall  wjas  used  as  a  Red  Cross  hospital,  and 
never  was  better  work  done.  There  were  two  Red  Cross  nurses 
working  under  the  doctor's  direction ;  all  other  workers  were  volun- 
teers. Tents  were  placed  outside  on  the  grounds  and  the  patients 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  town  were  given  every  care  and 
comfort.  As  a  result  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  very  small. 

Our  Society  has  made  some  progress  along  the  line  of  civic 
improvement.  We  have  had  swings,  sand  piles,  and  teeter  boards 
placed  on  the  playground  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  have  had 
a  waste  paper  barrel  placed  on  the  main  street  and  have  tried  to  have 
the  children  take  pride  in  keeping  the  street  clean.  The  Boston 
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and  Worcester  street  railway  passes  through  our  village  and  pas- 
sengers frequently  throw  newspapers  and  refuse  out  of  the  open 
cars.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  some  of  our  little  Italian  children 
placing  these  in  the  waste  barrel. 

We  have  been  instrumental  in  having  the  railroad  station  painted 
twice,  have  planted  shrubbery  around  the  hall  and  have  been 
quite  successful  in  teaching  the  little  ones  who  live  near  that  they 
must  not  destroy  it.  We  feel  that  our  best  accomplishment  in  civic 
wiork  was  in  getting  the  town  to  buy  a  piece  of  property  which 
adjoined  the  land  on  which  our  hall  is  situated,  and  on  which  an 
"old  shack"  known  as  "the  paper  house"  stood.  This  building  had 
been  erected  to  accommodate  the  Italian  laborers  at  the  time  the 
Metropolitan  Reservoir  was  made.  It  was  covered  with  tar  paper, 
torn,  tattered  and  ugly  bill  posters  were  plastered  on  the  part  facing 
the  railroad,  and  unsightly  outbuildings,  amongst  them  a  pig  pen, 
came  close  to  our  hall.  This  hut  was  rented  by  a  poor  family,  who 
paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  privilege  of  existing  in  its  squalid 
quarters.  We  succeeded  in  getting  the  Board  of  Health  to  con- 
demn it  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  For  months  it  stood  idle, 
and  the  owner  refused  to  sell  unless  he  received  a  prohibitive 
price.  It  was  finally  seized  by  the  town  as  a  menace  to  life  and 
property — the  owner  was  paid  a  fair  price,  the  buildings  torn  down 
and  grass  now  grows  where  filth  had  reigned  so  long. 

We  have  had  some  evenings  of  instructions,  bird  talks  and 
lectures — one  notable  evening  Mr.  Charles  F.  Choate,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Southboro,  gave  us  a  talk  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  had 
observed  both  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  Birthdays  with  patriotic 
evenings. 

Birthday  Part-  Last  year  one  of  our  meeting  nights  fell  on  Feb- 
»e»  ruary  14th,  which  is  also  the  birthday  of  our  first 

president,  Mr.  Francis  Wright,  one  of  our  G.  A.  R.  veterans  and 
Fayville's  leading  citizen — our  "grand  old  man"  who  was  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age.  We  planned  a  "Valentine  Whist  Party"  and 
asked  his  family  to  postpone  his  usual  birthday  party  so  that  he 
could  be  present.  He  was  unaware  of  any  preparations  in  his 
honor.  Whist  was  played  until  10,  the  prizes  of  valentines  were 
given  and  all  was  apparently  over  when  a  table  all  decorated  with 
pink  and  white  hearts,  a  beautiful  flowering  plant  of  pink  cycla- 
men and  a  huge  birthday  cake  decorated  in  pink  and  white  was 
placed  before  him.  His  surprise  was  complete  and  he  could  scarce- 
ly respond  when  called  upon  for  "a  speech."  It  happened  to  be  the 
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birthday  of  two  other  members  of  the  Society  and  they  were  each 
presented  with  cakes  and  all  three  sat  together  at  the  head  table 
The  whist  tables  were  used  by  the  other  members  and  soon  all  were 
enjoying  the  refreshments  of  cake,  coffee  and  frozen  pudding. 
It  was  like  a  cabaret,  for  whenever  an  appealing  piece  of  music 
was  given  on  the  victrola,  everyone  who  could  dance,  jumped  up 
and  took  a  partner.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  young  and 
old  enjoying  themselves,  especially  in  the  Virginia  Reel.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  affair  were  all  members  whose  birthdays 
came  in  February.  It  is  said  that  our  most  gifted  people  are  born 
in  February — we  are  sure  of  it! 

A  Welcome  On  ^lag  Day,  June  14th,  1918,  we  gave  a  Welcome 

Home  Celebra-     Home  supper  and  reception  to  all  of  the  boys  from 
tion  all  parts  of  the  town  who  had  returned  from  the 

United  States  service.  A  bountiful  supper  was  served  to  each 
boy  and  his  guest,  the  "older  boys"  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  clergymen, 
and  select  men  of  the  town.  The  hall  and  tables  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  flags  and  flowers;  pretty  girls,  of  whom  we  have 
a  goodly  number,  waited  upon  our  guests,  and  all  did  justice  to 
the  good  things  provided.  An  entertainment  and  dancing  followed. 
It  was  a  most  successful  evening;  rich  and  poor  mingled  to- 
gether. Members  of  some  of  Massachusetts'  old  Colonial  families 
were  seen  dancing  with  the  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  come 
from  Sunny  Italy  and  the  little  "Emerald  Isle."  All  seemed  to 
have  the  same  happy  purpose  to  make  the  boys  feel  that  they 
were  indeed  welcome  back  to  home  and  friends.  We  have  placed 
a  Roll  of  Honor  in  the  front  entry  of  our  hall,  for  all  the  boys  of 
Fayville  who  were  in  the  U.  S.  Service  as  well  as  those  who  were 
members  of  our  Society  when  they  answered  "the  call  to  colors" 
and  have  made  these  latter  honorary  members  for  life  without 
further  payment  of  dues. 

People  often  wonder  how  we  are  able  to  get  to- 
Team  Play  the      gether  all  classes   and   creeds,  and   to  have  such 

good  time  in  our  little  hall.  We  do  not  wish  to  im- 
ply that  Fayville  is  an  ideal  community,  nor  to  give  the  impression 
that  everyone  in  town  is  a  member  of  our  Society — far  from  it! 
We  have  whole  families  who  have  never  attended  an  affair  of  any 
kind  held  in  our  hall,  but  people  of  that  kind  are  found  in  all  places 
— they  take  no  interest  in  anything  which  would  require  any  ef- 
fort on  their  part  or  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  are  purely 
selfish  beings,  who  do  not  care  to  mingle  with  their  neighbors. 
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Neither  would  we  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  what  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  has  been  done  without  any  friction.  We 
are  human,  and  like  children  have  made  mistakes.  We  have  been 
"mad"  and  have  resolved  we  would  not  "play  any  more,"  but  some 
of  us  have  been  "big"  enough  to  "forget  it,"  and  to  keep  the  idea 
in  mind  that  our  society  is  worth  more  to  the  community  than  any- 
body's feelings,  that  it  is  only  by  cooperation  that  anything  great 
is  ever  accomplished,  and  that  all  great  movements  have  had  to 
o\ercome  criticism  and  opposition. 

We  are  limited  in  one  way  for  we  have  placed  our  dues  at  only 
fifty  cents  a  year  in  order  that  everyone  may  belong.  Our  hall 
rent  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  takes  the  dues  of  one  hundred  members; 
our  entertainments  are  never  given  at  a  cost  of  more  than  fifty  cents, 
often  less,  so  that  we  never  have  a  great  amount  of  money  in  our 
treasury  and  consequently  cannot  do  very  much.  Our  workers  are 
all  volunteers  who  serve  without  pay  and  our  success  so  far  has  been 
due  to  their  untiring,  unselfish  work. 

We  are  approaching  our  tenth  anniversary  and  are  already 
planning  a  fitting  celebration.  We  expect  to  ha\e  a  banquet  free 
to  the  members.  Now  that  we  have  passed  to  almost  a  decade  of 
years  and  have  the  largest  membership  in  our  history,  we  feel  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  do  more  serious  work  and  that  while  we  can 
meet  to  have  good  times  we  can  and  should  do  more  for  our  com- 
munity's young  people. 


Comrades  in  Play 

ABBIE  CONDIT 

Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
[Continued  from  THE  PLAYGROUND  FOR  JANUARY] 

II 

Interest  in  dancing  should  not  be  permitted  to 
Game  Evenings       usurp  the  place  of  other  forms  of  entertainment 

and  care  should  be   taken  that    dancing  is  not 
over  emphasized  in  planning  a  program. 

The  social  value  of  games    is    unquestioned,   and  everything 
possible  should  be  done  by  community  workers  to  make  the  playing 
of  well  chosen  games  a  part  of  the  program. 
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With  careful  planning  in  advance,  an  evening  of  games  can  be 
made  a  most  happy  and  successful  affair.  Too  often  these  occasions 
fall  flat  because  no  capable  people  are  on  hand  to  act  as  leaders,  and 
young  men  and  young  women  feel  shy  and  awkward  about  entering 
into  the  games.  The  successful  engineering  of  social  affairs,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  Social  Games  and  Dances,  depends  largely  on  a 
committee  who  must  consider  and  prepare  a  rather  definite  program, 
and  upon  a  leader  who  must  specifically  direct  the  activities  of  the 
group.  Much  depends  upon  the  qualifications  and  tact  of  the 
leader.  He  should  himself  possess  the  social  instinct,  and  be  of  good 
address  and  temperament,  free  from  formality.  The  spirit  of  com- 
radeship and  friendship  is  essential.  The  leader  should  tactfully 
lead  in  the  activities  and  not  drive  them. 

Very  often  when  people  who  do  not  know  one  another  begin  to 
play  games  together  there  is  much  of  shyness  and  selfconsciousness 
to  be  eliminated.  This  will  be  accomplished  most  easily  by  select- 
ing games  which  call  for  quick  activity  and  initiative  on  the  part  of 
all  the  players.  For  example,  such  games  as  Posing,  Going  to  Jeru- 
salem, Slap  Jack  in  Couples,  Cats  and  Rats,  Dodge  Ball,  Singing  Pro- 
verbs, Black  and  White,  Hands  Up,  Three  Deep  and  the  like  are  better 
for  the  purpose  than  those  in  which  one  player  is  made  conspicuous 
as  in  Orchestra,  Beast,  Bird  or  Fish,  and  Rhymes.  Since  a  very  im- 
portant purpose  of  games  lies  in  the  coordination  of  groups,  it  is  un- 
wise in  a  mixed  gathering  to  choose  games  which  use  part  of  the 
players  for  the  entertainment  of  others,  or  which  introduce  the  kind 
of  horse  play  which  makes  one  player  the  butt  of  the  joke. 

It  is  necessary  in  an  evening  of  games  to  devise  easy  methods  of 
forming  introductions,  and  of  breaking  up  the  company  into  small 
groups,  as  must  be  done  in  large  gatherings.  Simple  expedients  may 
be  used,  such  as  having  each  person  wear  in  plain  sight  a  card  on  whch 
his  name  is  written,  or  grouping  individuals  according  to  the  month 
in  which  they  were  born,  according  to  colors  given  each  person,  or 
according  to  the  states,  cities,  or  countries  from  which  they  come. 
Another  device  consists  of  pinning  on  the  back  of  each  person  the 
name  of  a  well-known  man  or  woman,  the  individual  so  labelled 
being  required  to  guess  by  the  questions  asked  him  by  other  guests, 
who  it  is  he  is  representing.  These  devices  go  far  to  promote  a  spirit 
of  informality  and  good  fellowship  which  must  characterize  these 
gatherings. 

Some  of  the  games  suggested  as  excellent  social  activities  for 
young  men  and  women  are  the  following: 
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Up  Jenkins  I  packed  my  trunk  for  Paris 

Simon  Says  Proverbs 

Twenty  Questions  Magic  Music 

Dumb  Crambo  Spin  the  Platter 

Animal  Blind  Man's  Winking 

Bluff  Going  to  Jerusalem 

Neighbor,  Neighbor  want  Stage  Coach 

to  buy  a  rooster?         Bird,  Beast  or  Fish 
Buzz  Good  Morning 

The  Minister's  Cat 

Among  the  simple  games  and  activities  which  have  been  found 
helpful  in  social  education  are  the  following: 
Do  This,  Do  That,  for  concentration. 

Buzz,  and  the  giving  of  words  beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  for 
mental  agility. 

Guessing  who  holds  the  coin  after  it  has  been  passed  continu- 
ously, for  close  observation. 

Passing  the  Ball,  Volley  Ball,  and  a  variety  of  contests,  for  speed, 
for  physical  agility  and  for  accuracy  of  motion. 

There  are  in  addition  to  the  innumerable  games  available  a  num- 
ber of  relays  and  races  which  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  a  success- 
ful evening  of  games.  Among  these  are  Eat  a  Cracker  Relay,  Weavers' 
Relay,  Drive  the  Pig  to  Market,  Peanut  Relay,  Potato  Race,  and  Shuttle 
Relay.  Minstrel  shows,  dialogues,  impersonations,  monologues,  and 
motion  pictures  are  all  forms  of  social  activities  which  may  well  be 
used  during  the  course  of  an  evening's  entertainment. 

Some  of  the  books  on  games  which  give  exceedingly  valuable 
suggestions  for  games  and  stunts  of  various  kinds  are  to  be  found  in 
Kxhibit  A  of  the  appendix. 

Additional  Indoor  The  old-fashioned  spelling  bee  can  be  developed 
Recreation  Acti-  into  a  delightful  party.  A  good  idea  is  to  have 
the  young  people  come  dressed  as  country  school 
children  in  pinafores  and  overalls,  carrying  slates  and  pencils.  The 
girls  may  each  have  a  basket  or  pail  filled  with  old-fashioned  things  to 
eat  which  they  can  later  share  with  their  partners.  Appropriate 
prizes  may  be  offered  to  the  winners  of  the  spelling  contest,  and  the 
evening  brought  to  a  close  with  some  of  the  old  songs  and  country- 
dances.  The  same  idea  might  be  developed  in  connection  with  the 
old  singing  school. 

A  debate  on  some  humorous  subject  is  another  possibility,  partic- 
ularly if  members  of  the  group  know  each  other  fairly  well.  Al- 
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though  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  or  three  people  prepared  to  start 
the  ball  rolling,  the  speeches  should  be  largely  extemporaneous. 
There  are  always  several  clever  people  in  a  gathering  of  this  kind  who 
can  present  some  amusing  arguments  which  provoke  good  natured 
banter.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  debate  from  becoming  too 
personal,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  vulgar. 

An  unusually  successful  party  was  given  not  long  ago  at  one  of  the 
Soldiers'  Clubs  in  a  city  in  Texas.  The  girls  brought  odds  and  ends 
to  the  club  and  the  boys  dressed  in  the  costumes  concocted  from  them. 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  soldiers  who  were  most  successfully 
costumed.  A  worn  velvet  curtain,  old  tinsel  Christmas  tree  trim- 
mings and  the  chef's  pancake  turnover  for  a  scepter  made  such  a 
gorgeous  King  of  No  Man's  Land  that  the  soldier  devising  the  cos- 
tume won  the  first  prize.  A  smock  and  grease  paint  made  a  splendid 
Bolshevik,  while  a  sheet  and  a  long  white  bandeau  converted  a  plain 
American  doughboy  into  a  Roman  charioteer. 

The  minstrel  show  has  a  never  failing  popularity  and  stimulates 
originality  in  the  writing  of  local  topical  songs  and  stories.  Then 
there  are  such  old  favorites  as  mock  trials,  charades,  sleight-of-hand 
performances,  basket  and  stunt  parties,  and  progressive  luncheons. 
The  various  holidays  offer  suggestions  for  original  entertainments 
though  this  fact  is  too  often  overlooked. 

The  idea  of  leaving  one  night  open  at  the  community  center  is 
a  good  one.  Various  clubs  may  then  reserve  it  for  special  parties  or 
in  case  the  evening  is  not  taken  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  an  in- 
formal sort  of  get-together — a  valuable  thing  in  itself. 

Swimming  Parties.  Swimming  parties,  though  they  must  in 
many  instances  necessarily  be  indoors,  may  be  a  source  of  great  en- 
joyment and  much  physical  benefit.  In  this  connection  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  the  value  of  the  "Learn  to  swim"  weeks 
previously  mentioned. 

Recreation  in  Gymnasiums.  Gymnasiums  offer  valuable  facili- 
ties not  only  for  gymnasium  classes  but  for  the  playing  of  games  of 
various  kinds  and  other  activities  which  young  men  and  young 
women  can  enjoy  together.  (See  Exhibit  B  for  a  list  of  games  and 
activities.) 

Folk  dancing  is  another  activity  which  may  well  be  encouraged 
in  gymnasiums  and  other  available  indoor  centers.  Among  the  folk 
dances  suggested  for  mixed  groups  are  the  following: 

American  Contra  Dances  Sellenger's  Round 

The  Circle  "Come  Let  us  Be  Joyful" 
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Virginia  Reel  Nigarepolska 

Old  Dan  Tucker  Seven  Jumps 

Square  Dance  The  Hatter 

Quadrille  Little  Man  in  a  Fix 

Minuet  Gotland s  Quadrille 

The  Crested  Hen  Gathering  Peascods 

Farandole  The  Bridge  of  Avignon 

Tarentella  Mountain  March 

Oxdans  Swedish  Weaving  Dance 

Bowling  is  another  form  of  indoor  recreation  which  may  very 
advantageously  be  developed  for  young  men  and  women.  Such 
features  as  tournaments  arranged  for  the  various  bowling  clubs  add 
great  interest  to  this  form  of  recreation. 

Hospitality  Clubs  VeiT  mucn  can  be  done  to  develop  the  social 
and  Special  Acti-  resources  of  the  churches.  Church  suppers  and 
eisiethtou*Jhrang~  socials,  through  which  a  special  effort  is  made  to 
Churches  and  reach  the  young  men  and  women  who  may  be 
Other  Groups  strangers  in  the  city  and  not  affiliated  with  any 
group,  are  important  elements  in  meeting  the  craving  for  companion- 
ship for  which  social  conditions  so  often  provide  no  outlet.  (See 
Exhibit  C  of  Appendix  for  program  for  Church  Entertainment.) 

As  one  of  the  primary  motives  in  War  Camp  Community  Service 
was  the  development  of  hospitality  and  comradeship  for  the  men  in 
the  service  who  were  strangers  in  the  city,  so  in  the  peace-time  pro- 
gram it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  young  men  and  women  who 
are  newcomers  to  the  city,  detached  from  all  social  groups,  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  social  contacts  with  other 
young  men  and  women. 

Hospitality  Clubs  through  which  strangers  are  welcome  are 
therefore  a  much  needed  activity.  In  Detroit  such  a  club  was 
started  as  the  result  of  an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper  inserted  by 
a  lonely  man  who  wanted  friends.  A  member  of  a  certain  church 
answered  the  advertisement  inviting  this  man  and  any  other  stranger 
to  the  Parish  House  on  a  specified  evening.  At  that  first  club  meet- 
ing seven  strangers  in  the  city  were  present.  At  the  third  meeting 
there  was  an  attendance  of  86,  and  the  club  is  still  growing.  Through 
advertising  and  personal  contacts  a  series  of  strangers'  nights  will 
draw  a  surprising  number  of  lonely  people  desiring  companionship. 
Community  Service  in  New  York  City,  building  upon  the  experiences 
of  the  Girls'  Division  in  war  work,  is  making  the  motive  of  hospitality 
to  strangers  and  people  living  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses  function 
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very  largely  in  its  program.  The  plan  involves  the  bringing  into 
affiliated  relation  with  Community  Service  all  the  accessible  groups 
of  young  women  willing  to  incorporate  in  their  program  for  the  com- 
ing year  the  two  following  elements: 

(1)  They  will  make  an  effort  to  bring  into  their  membership  a 
certain  proportion  of  young  women  who  are  living  away  from  home. 

(2)  Once  a  month,  at  least,  they  will  extend  hospitality  to  a 
group  of  young  men. 

All  activities  will  aim  toward  the  promotion  of  comrade  centers 
which  will  give  expression  in  an  organized  way  to  a  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality toward  young  people  living  away  from  home.  Comrade 
Centers  shall  comprise  one  or  more  comrade  units.  The  units  will 
be  made  up  of  unorganized  girls  who  are  active  in  Comrade  Clubs 
operating  under  War  Camp  Community  Service,  unorganized  girls 
connected  with  Welcome  Home  Clubs,  and  organized  clubs  in  settle- 
ments, churches  and  other  agencies  which  are  cooperating  with  War 
Camp  Community  Service. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if,  in  developing 
Home  Recreation  a  program  of  activities  for  young  men  and  women, 

we  should  fail  to  take  into  account  the  unity  of 
the  family.  With  so  many  interests  drawing  young  men  here,  girls 
there,  and  parents  nowhere  at  all,  there  is  danger  of  home  ideals 
being  lowered.  Someone  has  suggested  that  home  duties  should 
count  in  service  records,  and  that  members  of  the  unit  might  well  tell 
at  the  club  meetings  of  home  evenings.  Socials  should  be  carried 
into  the  homes,  and  fireside  recreation  for  small  groups  encouraged. 
There  should  be  evenings,  possibly  once  a  month,  when  parents  are 
entertained  by  certain  of  the  units.  It  is  well  to  develop  through 
the  units,  activities  for  older  members  of  the  community  and  phases 
of  recreation  which  will  draw  in  the  entire  family.  No  more  im- 
portant service  activity  can  be  carried  on  by  a  group  of  young  people 
than  the  development  of  home  recreation  for  the  entire  family. 

DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Many  workers  feel  that  the  development  of  the 
Dramatics  dramatic  instinct  is  the  mosl  vital  single  factor 

in  a  program  of  joint  activities,  not  only  because 
of  its  artistic  and  cultural  value,  but  because  of  the  broad  training 
which  participation  in  dramatic  activities  gives  to  the  individual.  To 
accomplish  creditable  results  along  dramatic  lines  the  direction  of  a 
competent  leader  is  essential.  Possibly  the  most  valuable  way  of 
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a  beginning  lies  in  the  organiiation  of  a  mixed  dramatic 
society,  A  plan  which  has  been  found  successful  in  a  number  of 
places  consists  of  presenting  a  series  of  one-act  plays  with  different 
casts,  having  as  the  culminating  dramatic  event  of  the  year  a  more 
ambitious  production*  possibly  a  three  act  play,  in  which  the  most 
talented  players  of  each  group  take  part.  As  the  work  develops— 
and  here,  there  is  opportunity  for  a  carefully  planned  progressive 
program— it  may  broaden  out  into  the  establishment  of  a  little 
theatre  where  the  plays  of  local  authors  may  be  produced  by  talented 
young  men  and  young  women.  It  is  important,  too,  that  one  dra- 
matic unit  of  the  group  play  occasionally  for  the  benefit  of  the  others. 
In  any  broad  program  of  dramatics  the  pantomime  should  not  be 
neglected*  This  is  always  a  charming  and  delightful  novelty. 

(Some  of  the  plays  suggested  as  being  particularly  good  for  casts 
made  up  of  young  men  and  young  women  may  be  found  in  Exhibit 
IX) 

Pa&amts  and  S final  CM*a&ms.  The  pageant  provides  an 
excellent  means  for  bringing  young  men  and  women  together  and 
giving  them  contacts  with  other  members  of  the  community.  The 
tone  element  involved,  necessitating  rehearsals  over  an  extended 
period,  makes  possible  the  establishment  of  the  personal  contacts 
whkh  are  so  important.  (See  Exhibit  D  for  suggestions  regarding 
pageants  particularly  weQ  adapted  for  the  use  of  young  men  and 
womenJ 

In  the  celebration  of  special  holidays,  young  men  and  young 
wouk&i  can  play  &  vtty  important  part.  It  is  essential  that  through 
Community  Service  (Incorporated)  and  aH  community  groups,  there 
shall  be  brought  out  the  significance  of  certain  national  holidays  whkh 
emphasize:  so  fittingly  various  phases  of  citizenship.  Among  these 
special  days  are  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  July  Fourth,  Labor  Day,  Colum- 
bus Day,  and  Armistice  Day.  Jt  has  been  suggested  that  the  cele- 
bration of  these  special  days  might  weQ  lead  up  to  a  community 
Naturalization  Day,  celebrated  on  one  of  the  holidays,  which  through 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  exercises  win  emphasize  the  importance 
of  citizenship. 

A  timely  suggestion  regarding  costumes  has  been  offered  by  an 
experienced  community  organizer.  Ordinarily  individuals  retain 
the  ownership  of  their  costumes  after  the  pageant  or  masque  is  over, 
and  when  a  new  activity  is  planned  it  becomes  necessary  logo  through 
the  work  of  securing  new  costumes  incurring  fresh  expense  and 
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large,  the  value  of  the  orchestra  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

Music  Study  Clubs.  There  is,  too,  the  club  organized  solely  for 
the  study  of  music.  Kach  meeting  may  be  given  over  to  a  special 
study  of  oratorios,  operas  and  other  forms  of  musical  expression, 
these  being  illustrated  by  selections  from  the  compositions  under 
discussion. 

The  following  club  plan  was  worked  out  very  successfully  in  a 
southern  community.  Grand  Opera  was  the  primary  study  of  the 
group  organized  for  the  study  of  music,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  community  to  hear  opera. 
The  city  was  little  visited  by  artists  and  many  of  the  citizens  were 
quite  unfamiliar  with  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters.  With 
this  in  mind  the  program  of  each  evening  was  planned  to  include  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  composer,  a  story  of  one  of  his  operas  and  an 
interesting  bit  of  information  regarding  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written.  There  was  also  included  a  brief  history  of 
certain  stars  who  had  made  great  artistic  success  in  the  various  roles 
with  a  little  story  of  the  period  and  country  in  which  the  opera  story 
was  centered. 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  city's  music  stores  who  specialized 
in  the  sale  of  victrolas  and  opera  records  was  made  a  member  of  the 
club  and  in  return  for  the  use  of  his  victrolas  and  records,  members  of 
the  club  made  it  a  point  to  introduce  to  his  shop  possible  purchasers' 
Frequently  the  program  of  these  musical  evenings  was  published  in 
the  newspaper  and  visitors  were  always  welcome.  These  programs 
proved  a  boon  to  many  lovers  of  music  who  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  opera  centers  and  the  members  of  the  club  were 
constantly  under  the  stimulus  of  doing  something  of  educational 
value  to  the  city. 

A  plan  similar  to  this  was  tried  out  in  another  small  city  by  a 
woman  who  entertained  her  neighbors  and  friends  at  porch  parties 
where  opera  records  were  played  and  described  in  an  informal  way 
by  people  who  knew  the  story  of  the  operas. 

From  such  small  beginnings  as  these,  the  taste  for  good  music  is 
cultivated.  Groups  of  young  people  studying  in  this  way  might 
easily  be  instrumental  in  bringing  to  their  home  towns  the  best  artists 
by  stimulating  the  sale  of  tickets  and  helping  in  various  other  ways  to 
finance  such  ventures.  Reference  or  text  books  on  music  are  usually 
available  at  public  libraries  but  books  not  to  be  found  there  might 
be  purchased  by  the  club.  A  small  membership  fee  would  provide 
a  fund  for  this  purpose. 
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OUTDOOR  ACTIVITIES 

The  war  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  need  for  building 
up  our  national  physique.  Because  outdoor  activities  develop  not 
only  health  and  strength,  but  grace  and  ease  of  manner,  a  broad  and 
varied  program  of  outdoor  activities  should  be  promoted. 

While  the  hike  is  a  very  simple  form  of  outdoor 
Hiking  recreation  it  is  a  highly  beneficial  exercise  and 

can  be  made  most  enjoyable  and  interesting. 
Organizations  such  as  the  Mountaineers  of  Washington,  the  Maza- 
mas  of  Oregon  and  the  Appalachian  Walking  Club  of  the  East  have 
created  a  wide  enthusiasm  for  walking,  and  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  further  this  interest. 

In  preparing  for  hikes,  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  wearing  of  proper  costumes,  particularly  by  young  women  whose 
enthusiasm  is  often  quickly  dampened  because  their  clothing  and 
shoes  are  not  appropriate  for  walking.  Greater  interest  is  aroused 
when  the  walk  is  scouted,  with  a  leader  in  charge  and  a  definite  pro- 
gram outlined.  The  progressive  element  should  always  enter  into 
hiking ;  each  walk  should  be  a  little  longer  than  the  preceding  one  and 
should  test  the  ability  of  the  walker  to  maintain  certain  standards. 

If  a  community  can  maintain  a  camp  or  lodge  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  which  can  be  used  as  a  destination  for  all-day  or  week- 
end hiking  parties,  a  great  deal  of  interest  will  be  added.  Such  a 
place  can  very  often  be  secured  at  small  cost  and  the  up-keep  would 
be  slight.  Where  municipal  summer  camps  are  maintained,  week- 
end trins  may  well  be  arranged  at  least  once  during  the  season. 

An  interesting  feature  consists  in  combining  walking  with 
nature  study,  with  talks  given  by  individuals  who  can  present  their 
subjects  in  an  attractive  way.  It  is  also  suggested  that  zest  is  given 
to  hiking  parties  if  the  young  men  and  women  have  previously  been 
drilled  in  military  tactics  so  that  they  may  occasionally  march  in 
formation  singing  popular  songs. 

A  great  many  walking  clubs  have  found  it  valuable  to  work  out 
in  connection  with  their  trips  a  series  of  maps  showing  the  condition 
of  the  roads,  points  of  interest,  places  where  fires  can  be  built,  water 
secured  and  food  cooked. 

The  hiking  club  will  find  it  interesting  to  have  during  the  winter 
season  an  occasional  dinner  followed  by  a  Kodak-Travelogue,  when 
pictures  taken  on  hikes  are  projected  on  a  screen  or  passed  about. 
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Week-end  motor  trips  for  large  groups  are  rather 
Motor  Trips  a  novelty,  and  during  the  very  warm  weather  are 

more  enjoyable  than  long  hikes.  It  should  be 
possible  to  secure  cars  from  interested  citizens  in  the  community. 

Riding  clubs  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  should 
Riding  Clubs  be.  They  are  quite  easily  organized  in  rural 

communities,  and  even  in  the  cities  horses  may 
be  had  at  special  rates  when  large  groups  ride  together  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  great  desirability  of  securing  the  use  of  in- 
Watcr  Sports  door  swimming  pools  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Every  possible  opportunity  should  be  developed 
for  outdoor  swimming  during  the  summer  season  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  swimming  instruction.  Where  there  are  beaches,  beach 
parties  with  food  cooked  over  the  campfire,  or  basket  lunches  pro- 
vided by  the  young  women,  are  delightful  forms  of  entertainment. 

Very  jolly  rowing,  sailing,  and  motorboat  parties  can  be  ar- 
ranged with  little  trouble,  and  a  fishing  expedition  might  prove  a 
novelty  for  a  group  of  young  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  most  popular  outdoor  activities  to  be 
Tennis  Clubs  developed  is  tennis,  with  the  possibilities  it  affords 

for  tennis  clubs  and  tournaments. 

With  the  many  forms  of  athletics,  games  and  races  which 
can  be  enjoyed  by  young  men  and  women,  picnics  can  be  made 
very  successful.  A  novel  variation  in  a  picnic  program  is  suggested 
in  kite-flying  contests.  The  young  men  in  their  spare  moments  con- 
struct kites  out  of  cigar  strips,  costing  about  ten  cents  a  bundle.  A 
kite  flying  contest  is  held,  with  prizes  for  the  winners. 

Lawn  parties  with  games  and  music  and  with  a  setting  of  Jap- 
anese lanterns  if  the  party  is  held  at  night,  make  a  pleasant  diversion. 

Hayrack  rides  may  be  organized  by  using  old, 
Hay  Rack  Rides  wide  spreading  wagon  racks  or  loads  of  hay  or 

grain.  Where  wagons  are  not  available  it  may 
be  permissible  to  use  automobiles,  but  the  farmer  or  "rube"  character 
of  the  party  may  well  be  preserved  by  requiring  cheap  straw  hats, 
gingham  aprons  and  overalls. 

Block  parties,  if  they  are  properly  managed  and 
Block  Parties  supervised,  may  well  supersede  indoor  dancing 

during  the  summer.  A  city  block  having  a 
smooth  asphalt  surface  should  be  roped  off  with  the  permission  of  the 
city  authorities  and  be  made  a  neighborhood  dance  floor  for  certain 
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evening  hours.  The  houses  along  the  block  may  be  prettily  deco- 
rated with  Japanese  lanterns  and  other  lights.  Ice  cream  and  soft 
drinks  may  be  sold  at  moderate  prices. 

Utilization  of  Where  there  are  city  playgrounds  they  should  be 

Playgrounds    and    utilized  to  the  full  during  evening  hours  for  young 

men  and  young  women.  Volley  ball,  playground 
ball,  croquet,  roque,  and  folk  dancing  are  activit  ies  which  young 
men  and  women  can  play  together.  Nine  Court  Basket  Ball,  in 
which  boys  and  girls  play  in  the  same  game,  may  also  be  developed 
for  young  men  and  women.  The  game  of  quoits  may  be  made  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  for  young  men  and  women  playing  together. 
(See  Exhibit  B  for  additional  games  and  activities  which  may  be 
enjoyed  out-of-doors.) 

If  there  are  no  playgrounds,  or  if  the  grounds  are  not  advan- 
tageously located,  vacant  lots  or  free  spaces  in  parks  may  be  utilized. 
A  box  such  as  has  been  devised  by  Community  Service  in  Chester, 
for  carrying  around  equipment  greatly  facilitates  the  development  of 
vacant  lot  play. 

The  winter  months  afford  opportunity  in  certain 
Winter  Sports  sections  of  the  country  for  skating,  sleigh  riding, 

tobogganing  and  coasting  parties.  It  always 
adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  suchparties  if  after  several  hours 
of  outdoor  sport,  a  house  can  be  secured  where  the  party  may  go 
to  crack  nuts,  pop  corn,  play  games  and  enjoy  music. 

To  Be  Continued 


Why  Girls'  Work? 

In  answer  to  the  above  question,  often  asked  by  investigators 
of  Community  Service,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Farnsworth  recently  gave 
the  following  explanation : 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  what  reasons  might  be  given 
business  men  asking  why  there  should  be  a  special  division  of  girls' 
work  in  Community  Service,  I  should  say,  because  girls  are  a  part 
of  the  community  and  our  organization  aims  to  suggest  plans 
for  the  leisure  time  of  the  entire  community,  both  sexes,  all 
ages. 

Perhaps  the  term  "girls'  work"  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  work 
done  for  girls,  and  implies  that  special  work  is  being  done  by  our 
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organization  for  girls — that  they  are  being  picked  out  and  fav- 
ored. This  is  contrary  to  the  facts,  for  girls*  work  as  conducted 
by  our  organization  is  work  by  the  girls  given  to  the  community, 
rather  than  work  for  the  girls.  When  there  are  special  clubs  and 
classes  for  girls  alone,  they  are  used  to  prepare  the  girls  for  more 
intelligent  service. 

If  the  names  of  our  different  kinds  of  work  were  a  little  more 
exact,  instead  of  having  a  division  of  girls'  work,  we  should  have 
a  division  of  young  people's  work,  which  would  include  such 
activities  as  dancing,  dramatics,  singing,  hikes,  and  certain  edu- 
cational classes — all  of  which  are  participated  in  jointly  by 
young  men  and  young  women. 

Besides  this,  for  juniors,  there  would  be  a  boys'  division 
with  vocational  classes,  such  as  carpentry  and  mechanics.  Boys 
should  have  separate  gymnasium  classes.  In  the  same  way,  there 
should  be  a  division  of  girls  with  vocational  classes,  emphasizing 
such  subjects  as  cooking  and  sewing.  Girls  also  should  have 
separate  gymnasium  work. 

One  of  our  workers  to  whom  this  question  was  put  responded, 
"Because  the  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male." 

Attached  are  a  few  illustrations  showing  how  our  work  with 
girls  is  bearing  fruit  in  the  community. 


The  Girls  of  the   Community 

Not  all  this  newly-awakened  zeal  for  betterment  and  service 
that  is  ascribed  to  the  returning  soldier  belongs  only  to  the  young 
men ;  the  girls'  experience  in  War  Camp  Community  Service  has 
given  the  girls  their  share.  These  are  some  ways  in  which  it  is 
being  applied. 

It  is  the  girls  of  the  community  who  are  be- 

Service  to  the  .,  ,       , 

Communit  coming    the    community    leaders    m    recreation. 

So  the  people  of  Frankford  and  Kensington  in 
Philadelphia  will  tell  you.  These  girls,  workers  of  the  large  tex- 
tile mills,  who  have  planned  and  accomplished  the  welcome  home 
celebrations  for  the  soldiers,  are  now  able  to  direct  community 
night  entertainments  for  Jim's  father  and  mother  and  little  sisters 
and  brothers,  as  well  as  for  the  returned  hero  himself. 

Moving  pictures  in  the  school  yard  and  a  community  orchestra 
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for  the  young  men  and  their  young  hostesses  furnished  a  good  be- 
ginning in  Frank  ford  and  Kensington.  The  girls  have  cultivated 
a  neighborhood  friendliness  among  these  families,  and  the  fathers 
and  mothers  who  willingly  inscribed  their  names  to  support  com- 
munity activities  are  making  these  districts  centers  of  friendliness. 
The  fathers  organized  a  baseball  team  to  play  the  small  boys  who 
relish  a  chance  to  "put  one  over  on  dad,"  and  the  mothers  come 
to  the  school  center  to  serve  their  home  made  refreshments  pre- 
pared for  .the  soldier  dances  and  the  girls'  parties. 

Whatever  the  occasion,  the  people  of  the  district  have  come  to 
depend  on  the  efforts  of  the  girls'  group  for  its  success.  And 
Philadelphia  is  by  no  means  the  only  sample  in  the  annals  of  Com- 
munity Service  where  the  activities  of  the  girls'  clubs,  patriotic 
and  general,  have  become  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  commun- 
ity activity  and  community  welfare  that  to  lessen  them  would  be  to 
lessen  the  output  of  neighborly  service. 

The  men  and  women  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
Service  to  a  Ne-  Jn  perth  Amb  believe  the  Girls'  Club  merits 

glected  Group  .  J  . 

an  extra  blessing  for  the  glimpse  of  gaiety  that 
was  given  them  one  afternoon.  The  money  which  the  girls 
earned  for  service  purposes  at  the  theatre  benefit  could  not  have 
been  expended  with  a  higher  return  of  appreciation,  for  these  old 
folks  were  delighted  with  the  chance  to  sing  old  familiar  songs 
under  the  leadership  of  a  singer  whom  the  girls  engaged,  to 
watch  the  folk  dancing  done  by  the  girls,  and  as  the  climax  of  a 
good  time,  to  join  in  the  Virginia  Reel. 

What  recreation  does  the   convalescent   soldier 

For  Convalescent         «     .  ,.  .  . 

Soldiers  desire  more  than  to  dance,  or  play  games,  or 

chat  with  the  splendid  girls  organized  into 
groups  by  War  Camp  Community  Service  to  entertain  the  re- 
turned soldier?  If  it  is  a  boat  trip,  the  girls  are  present  to  dance 
with  the  men,  sometimes  the  only  physical  exercise  they  are  able 
to  enjoy,  to  share  the  lunches  which  they  have  provided,  and  to 
join  in  the  singing  that  is  always  a  part  of  the  homeward  trip. 

A  committee  of  the  Service  Department  of  the  Girls'  Division 
in  Milwaukee  found  on  visiting  the  reconstruction  hospital,  "Rest 
Haven,"  that  there  were  about  150  boys  in  actual  need  of 
recreation  and  educational  activities.  The  committee  not  only  re- 
cruited volunteer  vocational  helpers,  set  up  a  temporary  vocational 
equipment  through  the  aid  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  secured  a  vo- 
cational expert  to  teach  the  men.  Their  need  for  amusement  was 
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too  great  to  be  neglected.  One  of  the  Girls'  League  units  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  duty  of  enlivening  the  men's  tedium.  Eighty 
girls  now  go  to  "Rest  Haven"  every  two  weeks  to  dance  with  the 
men  and  to  put  on  "stunts"  for  their  benefit.  The  Girls'  Division 
made  arrangements  and  suggested  ways  and  means  of  sending  an 
8th  Ward  Boys'  Baseball  Team  to  "Rest  Haven,"  this  to  be  a 
regular  feature  of  the  recreation  program.  The  men  at  the  hos- 
pital are  fast  calling  for  balls  and  bats  remarking:  "This  is  the 
stuff  that  puts  pep  into  us,  this,  and  the  dances  with  those 
League  girls." 

In  Prescott,  Arizona,  the  result  of  girls'  activities  has  been  to 
inspire  a  wish  among  the  men  that  birthdays  came  oftener  than 
once  a  year.  The  Birthday  Club  has  a  complete  list  of  the  birth- 
days of  the  men,  and  when  the  festive  occasion  comes  around  a 
birthday  cake  with  candles,  a  gift,  a  personal  letter  from  some 
member  of  the  club,  go  to  the  lucky  one.  The  Adoption  Club  in 
another  city,  has  arranged  for  each  of  its  members  to  "adopt"  a 
patient  in  a  nearby  hospital  whom  she  visits  weekly  taking  him 
home-made  goodies  or  a  new  magazine  and  taking  a  personal  in- 
terest in  him. 

When  the  news  came  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  that 
'  ApPrCci"      W.  C.  C.  S.  activities  were  about  to  close  there 
and  that  therefore  the  Girls'  Club  might  close 
also,  Headquarters  received  several  letters.     Here  is  an  example. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  U.  S.  Submarine 
Base  at  New  London  respectfully  request  that  you  with- 
hold your  decision  in  closing  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  now  being  operated  in  Norwich.  This  request  per- 
tains in  particular  to  the  Community  Center  for  Girls  of 
this  service,  which  has  proved  itself  a  large  factor  in  pro- 
viding a  good  clean  and  enjoyable  entertainment  for  all  of 
the  men  now  located  at  the  above  station. 

We  would  cite  a  few  facts  that  may  serve  you  in  ren- 
dering your  decision.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  com- 
plement of  our  station  is  fast  being  recuperated  to  its  maxi- 
mum strength.  The  attitude  of  the  people  is  such  as  not  to 
invite  the  enlisted  personnel  of  this  vicinity  into  their 
midst. 

An  entirely  different  attitude  is  maintained  by  the  Nor- 
wich Club  and  can  be  witnessed  by  the  ever  increasing  at- 
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tendance  of  all  of  their  social  affairs  *  *  *  Enclosed 
you  will  find  signatures  of  a  small  per  cent  of  the  men  of 
this  Base  certifying  the  above  facts. 

Yours  truly, 

(The  names  of  350  men  follow  this  letter) 
The   attitude   toward    proper   dancing   has    been 
The  Returned          fostered     most     effectively     through     the     girls' 
Soldiers' Attitude    grQUps      The    rules    for    the    proper    position    to 

be  assumed  in  dancing  laid  down  by  W.  C.  C.  S.  have  had  some 
effect  on  the  men's  sense  of  discrimination.  That  soldiers  have 
been  permanently  affected  by  this  attitude  of  the  girl  is  proved 
by  a  story  from  Minneapolis.  One  boy  who  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Floor  Committee  was  wearing  the  special  badge,  and  when 
asked  if  he  were  serving  officially  he  said,  "No,  but  I  just  noticed 
a  couple  that  were  dancing  terrible  and  I  just  couldn't  stand  for 
it,  so  I  put  on  a  badge  and  called  them  down." 

The  activities  of  the  Girls'  Clubs  have  been  the 
Community  In-  means  of  proving  that  the  community  is  cap- 
terest  Centered.  f  * 

able  of  doing  things  together  as  a  community. 

In  Patterson  Park  (suburb  of  Baltimore)  the  whole  town  was 
interested  from  the  beginning  in  the  play  which  the  newly- 
formed  Girls'  Dramatic  Club  was  preparing  in  September. 
The  fathers,  mothers  and  children  who  were  present  at  the  try- 
outs  seemed  as  interested  in  the  preparations  as  they  were  in  the 
finished  performance.  The  entertainment  included  a  series  of 
tableaux  in  which  civilians  starred,  a  stunt  by  the  discharged 
men's  orchestra,  music  by  the  men's  quartette  and  by  the  Girls' 
Glee  Club.  When  it  was  over,  the  community  had  gained  a 
sense  of  neighborliness  and  independence. 

In  North  Aberdeen,  Washington,  it  was  recreation  instead 
of  dramatics  that  gave  a  new  impetus  to  friendliness  in  the 
town.  There  was  need  of  tennis  courts  for  the  girls  who  had 
become  interested  in  this  sport  through  their  contact  with 
W.  C.  C.  S.  activities.  Since  many  of  the  club  members  wished 
to  play,  several  men  of  North  Aberdeen  built  a  court  and  now 
the  people  are  becoming  keenly  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  developing  their  own  community  through  their  own  efforts. 
The  Pageant's  The  value  of  pageantry  in  giving  an  impetus  to 

Place  in  the  community  spirit  is  so  well  recognized  that  the 

Community  pageant  sometimes  conptitutes  the  initial  step  in 

organizing  community  service.     The  Girls'  Division  of  W.  C.  C.  S. 
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in  Seattle  achieved  such  noteworthy  success  in  organizing  an 
indifferent  community  to  take  part  in  their  pageant  Seattle,  Sea- 
port of  Progress  that  among  girls*  activities  henceforth,  the  pag- 
eant must  have  a  place  as  contributing  to  the  cementing  of  com- 
munity interest.  Nearly  one  hundred  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
twelve  hundred  girls  and  women  took  part  in  this  pageant 
which  was  presented  before  25,000  people. 

The  girls'  group  planned  the  pageant  and  provided  the 
enthusiastic  spirit  which  carried  the  work  along  to  success. 
The  young  women  secured  donations  from  thirty  various  firms 
in  the  city  in  the  form  of  music,  hardware,  costumes,  trucks ; 
persuaded  citizens  to  serve  on  committees  of  music,  properties, 
art,  and  others,  and  induced  groups  of  French,  Scotch,  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  Spanish  and  Russian  people  to  represent  their 
own  nations  in  the  pageant. 


A  Catalogue  of  Play  Equipment* 

The  Catalogue  of  Play  Equipment,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Experiments,  contains  specifications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  home-made  apparatus  for  use  in  play  schools,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  backyard  play,  for  children  of  four,  five  and  six  years,  some 
of  the  apparatus  being  of  interest  to  children  as  old  as  eight  years. 
The  equipment  described  in  the  catalogue,  which  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years  in  the  Play  School  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Ex- 
periments, was  constructed  at  a  minimum  expense  by  a  local  car- 
penter. All  figures  which  are  given  are  for  outside  activities.  The 
Bureau  recommends  that  all  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
see-saw  board  and  sliding  board  should  be  painted,  especially  on  the 
parts  which  are  to  be  put  into  the  ground. 
1.  THE  SEE-SAW 

BOARD — Straight  grain  lumber,  iy%"  x9"  x  12'-0".  Two  cleats 
1 J4"  x  9"  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  board  to  act  as  a  socket  on 
the  hip  of  the  horse. 

HORSE— Height  25".  Length  22^".  Spread  of  feet  at  ground 
20".  Legs  built  of  2"  x  3"  material.  Hip  of  2"  x  3"  material.  Brace 
under  hip  of  %"  material. 


*  Published   by  the   Bureau  of  Educational    Experiments,    16  West 
8th  Street,  New  York  City,  New  York,  1918. 
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2.  THE  STAND  SLIDE 

STAND  OR  PLATFORM — 26"  wide,  30"  long,  5'-4"  high.  Top 
made  of  1^"  tongue  and  groove  material.  Uprights  or  legs  of 
2"  x  3"  material.  Cleats  nailed  to  front  legs  6%"  apart  to  form 
ladder  are  of  l}i"xlJ4"  material.  Cross  bracing  of  J6"x2#" 
material.  Apron  under  top  made  of  %"  x  5"  material  nailed  about 
lyb"  below  to  act  as  additional  bracing  and  provide  place  of  attach- 
ment for  iron  hooks  secured  to  sliding  board.  The  stand  is  fastened 
to  the  ground  by  dogs  or  pieces  of  wood  buried  deep  enough  (about 
3')  to  make  it  secure. 

SLIDE— Straight  grain  piece  of  lumber.  WR'  x  12"  x  12'-0.  Two 
hooks  at  upper  end  of  sliding  board  are  of  iron,  about  y£  x  \y2"t  set 
at  a  proper  angle  to  prevent  board  from  becoming  loose.  Hooks 
are  about  I1/*"  long. 

3.  THE  SWINGING  ROPE 

UPRIGHT— 3"  x  3"  x  6'-9". 

TOP  PIECE— 3"  x  3"  x  2'-9". 

Upright  and  top  piece  are  mortised  or  halved  and  bolted  together. 
Bracing  at  top  (3"  x  3"  x  20}^"  at  long  point  of  mitre  cuts)  is  nailed 
to  top  piece  and  upright  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  Upright 
rests  on  a  base  measuring  3'.  This  is  mortised  together  and  braced 
with  2"  x  3"  material  about  20"  long,  set  at  an  angle  of  about  60  de- 
grees. Unless  there  are  facilities  for  bracing  at  the  top,  the  up- 
right should  be  made  longer  and  buried  about  3'  in  the  ground. 
The  swinging  rope  («K")  dia.)  passes  through  a  hole  bored  in 
the  top  piece  and  held  in  place  by  a  knot.  Successive  knots  tied  8" 
to  9"  apart  and  a  big  knot  at  the  bottom  make  swinging  easier  for 
little  folks. 

4.  THE  TRAPEZE 

Two  UPRIGHTS— 3"  x  3"  x  6'-10". 

TOP  PIECE— 3"x3"x2'-10". 

Ends  of  top  piece  secured  to  uprights  by  being  mortised  or 
halved  and  bolted  together.  Urights  rest  on  bases  of  2"  x  3"  mate- 
rial, 3'-7"  long,  connected  by  a  small  platform  in  the  form  of  an  H. 
Bases  and  uprights  are  bolted  to  dogs  or  pieces  of  wood  2"  x  4"  x  5'-8" 
set  in  the  ground  about  3'.  Adjustable  bar  (round)  1^  inches 
diameter.  Three  holes  bored  in  each  upright  provide  for  the  adjust- 
able bar.  The  first  hole  is  3'  above  ground;  the  second  3'  5",  the 
third  3'10".  Swing  bar  (round),  1%"  dia.,  is  20"  long.  Should 
hang  about  16"  below  top  piece.  Two  holes  fy&"  diameter  bored  in 
the  top  piece  receive  a  continuous  rope  attached  to  the  swing  bar  by 
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being  knotted  after  passing  through  holes  (jMi"  dia.)  in  each  end  of 
the  bar. 

5.  THE  LADDER  AND  SUPPORT 

LADDER—  14"  x  10'-2".  Sides  of  l^"x^"  material.  Rungs 
%"  dia.  set  10}4"  apart.  At  upper  ends  of  the  sides  a  U-shaped  cut 
acts  as  a  hook  for  attaching  the  ladder  to  the  cross  bar  of  the  support. 
These  ends  are  reinforced  with  iron  to  prevent  splitting. 

SUPPORT— Height  4'-6".  Spread  of  uprights  at  base  4'-2".  Up- 
rights of  \y2" x2^"  material  are  secured  to  a  foot  (I^"x4"x 
20^")  with  braces  (llj£"  x2^"  x  12")  set  at  an  angle  of  about 
60  degrees.  Tops  of  the  two  uprights  are  halved  and  bolted  to  a 
cross-bar  I}^"x2^"xl0"  long.  The  uprights  are  secured  with 
diagonal  braces  I  ft"  x  Zl/2"  x  3'-9"  fastened  together  where  they 
intersect. 

6.  THE  PARALLEL  BARS 

The  two  bars  are  2"  x2%"x6'  10"  and  are  set  16^"  to  18^" 
apart.  The  ends  are  beveled  and  the  tops  are  rounded.  Each  bar  is 
nailed  to  two  uprights  (2"  x  3"  x  5'-0")  set  5'  apart  and  extending 
34"  above  ground.  An  overhang  of  about  6"  is  allowed  at  each  end 
of  the  bar. 

In  addition  it  is  suggested  that  no  equipment  is  complete  without 
a  number  of  building  blocks,  wooden  boxes  of  various  sizes,  pieces 
of  board  and  old  lumber,  with  a  few  tools  and  out-of-doors  toys.  A 
ladder,  detached  from  the  support,  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  build- 
ing and  other  operations.  A  sloping  cover  to  the  sand-box  not  only 
protects  the  sand  but  is  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  the  old-time  cellar 
door,  that  most  important  dramatic  property  of  a  play  era  past,  or 
rapidly  passing. 

The  above  description  of  apparatus  was  submitted  to  Mr.  A.  E. 
Metzdorf,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rochester,  New  York,  former  director 
of  Recreation  for  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  any  suggestions  which  he 
might  have  on  the  use  of  this  apparatus  for  the  development  of  back- 
yard play.  Mr.  Metzdorf  has  made  the  following  comments : 
1.  THE  SEE-SAW 

THE  BOARD— Straight  grained  lumber  \y2"  to  2"x7"xl2'. 
Two  cleats  l%"  x  7"  bolted  to  under  side  of  board  to  act  as  a  socket 
on  hip  of  horse. 

HORSE— Height  18" ;  length  22^" ;  spread  of  feet  at  the  ground 
20",  etc. 

NOTE. — The  9"  board  is  wide  for  children  of  4,  5  and  6  years  of 
age.  A  horse  25"  high  is  much  too  high  for  children  of  that  ace. 
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2.  THE  STAND  AND  SLIDE 

NOTE — If  the  slide  is  to  be  12"  wide  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
have  the  platform  26"  wide  without  guard-rails  leading  right  to  the 
board. 

STAND  AND  PLATFORM — Fourteen  inches  wide ;  24"  long ;  5'  high. 
Cleats  should  be  like  the  steps  of  a  step-ladder  rather  than  ordinary 
cleats  on  a  ladder. 

SLIDE— Straight  grained  lumber  \y2"  x  12"  x  12'. 

3.  THE  SWINGING  ROPE 

NOTE — From  the  description  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  imagine  how  the  writer  is  going  to  brace  the  top  of 
this  apparatus  unless  there  is  a  rope  or  cable  or  something  from  the 
top  to  the  ground.  He  intimates  that  "unless  there  are  facilities  for 
bracing  at  the  top  the  upright  should  be  made  longer  and 
buried  about  3'  in  the  ground."  I  think  for  all  practical  and 
safety  purposes  it  would  be  much  better  to  plan  to  bury  all 
uprights  into  the  ground  that  are  to  hold  any  suspended  apparatus. 
If  this  material  is  planned  for  indoor  use  then  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  whereby  it  could  be  set  on  a  platform.  Would  suggest 
that  you  have  one  upright  sufficiently  braced  in  the  center  of  a  plat- 
form with  a  cross-bar  over  the  top  holding  the  climbing  rope  on  one 
side  and  the  trapeze  on  the  other,  making  the  letter  "T"  so  as  to 
balance  it  properly. 

4.  THE  TRAPEZE 

The  description  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  arrangement  carries  not  only  a  trapeze  but  an  adjustable 
horizontal  bar.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  top  piece  should  be 
wider.  It  is  given  here  as  3"  x "  2'  10",  and  the  round  swing- 
ing bar  of  the  trapeze  is  only  given  as  20"  long.  Therefore, 
suggest  that  the  cross-piece  on  the  top  be  3'  10"  instead  of 
2'  10"  as  there  is  not  sufficient  room  between  the  uprights  and  ends  on 
the  swinging  bar  of  the  trapeze. 

NOTE — The  trapeze  is  a  very  dangerous  piece  of  apparatus  for 
children  4,  5  and  6  years  of  age,  in  fact  for  most  youngsters  up  to  12. 

5.  THE  LADDER  AND  SUPPORT 

NOTE — This  is  another  piece  of  dangerous  apparatus  for  young 
children.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  this  piece  of  appa- 
ratus so  cannot  give  you  verification  of  the  dimensions. 

6.  PARALLEL  BARS 

NOTE — One  of  the  most  dangerous  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
young  children,  not  only  because  of  the  possibilities  of  accidents  but 
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because  the  position  of  support  on  the  shoulder  girdle  in  the  cross- 
rest  position  is  very  dangerous.  In  physical  training  we  do  not  use 
the  parallel  bars  until  well  up  in  the  high  school  course. 

The  parallel  bars  here  given  are  much  too  large  for  the  grip  of 
young  children.  The  bars  should  be  nearly  round  and  not  any  larger 
than  1^/2"  or  1^4"  at  the  very  most.  The  shoulder  points  of  young 
children,  4,  5  and  6  years  of  age,  are  not  much  over  12"  apart,  vary- 
ing anywhere  from  9"  to  13"  or  14".  Therefore,  the  figures  given 
here  for  the  width  of  the  parallel  as  \6l/2"  to  \%l/2"  apart  are  much 
too  wide.  I  would  say  they  should  be  adjustable  from  12"  to  15". 
The  hands  must  be  well  under  the  shoulder  points  in  order  to  sustain 
the  weight  as  the  muscular  development  in  the  arms  of  children  of 
this  age  is  practically  nothing,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  the 
entire  body  weight  of  the  child. 

CONCLUSIONS — If  it  is  not  out  of  place,  I  should  like  to  voice  my 
opinion  as  to  the  practical  application  of  apparatus  herein  described. 
Personally,  after  years  of  experience  with  very  small  children  in  the 
public  schools,  I  feel  that  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  hazardous  undertaking 
to  provide  gymnastic  apparatus  for  children  of  the  kindergarten  age. 
While  suspended  apparatus  is  good  for  any  children,  yet  the  muscular 
development  in  the  hands  and  arms  is  usually  insufficient  to  insure 
the  safety  grip  on  any  suspended  apparatus.  I  would,  therefore, 
question  the  advisability  of  pushing  hard  such  equipment  as  out- 
lined in  this  catalogue  of  play  equipment  gotten  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments.  If  used  at  all,  the  exercises  or  activities 
of  the  children  on  this  apparatus  should  be  only  such  as  they  them- 
selves attempt  voluntarily.* 

*  Lumber  of  this  size  was  used  by  the  Bureau,  because  it  is  stock 
size  and  therefore  less  expensixe. 

In  the  case  of  the  Play  School  there  is  adequate  and  competent  super- 
vision and  there  are  no  larger  children  to  lead  in  rough  and  danger- 
ous use  of  the  apparatus. 

INDOOR  EQUIPMENT 

Requisites  for  indoor  equipment  are  the  following : 

A  Suitable  Floor — The  natural  place  for  a  little  child  to 
play  is  the  floor  and  it  is  therefore  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  play 
laboratory 

Places  to  Keep  Things — A  maximum  of  convenience  to 
facilitate  habits  of  order. 

Table  and  Chairs — For  use  as  occasion  demands  to  supple- 
ment the  floor,  not  to  take  the  place  of  it. 
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Blocks  and  Toys — For  initial  play  material 
The  Carpenter's  Bench— With  tools  and  lumber  for  the 
manufacture  of  supplementary  toys 

A  Supply  of  Art  and  Crafts  Material — for  the  same  pur- 
pose 

INDOOR  LABORATORY 

The  floor  should  receive  first  consideration  in  planning  the 
indoor  laboratory.  It  should  be  as  spacious  as  circumstances  will 
permit  arid  safe,  that  is  to  say  clean  and  protected  from  drafts  and 
dampness. 

A  well  kept  hard-wood  floor  is  the  best  that  can  be  provided. 
Individual  light  rugs  or  felt  mats  can  be  used  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren to  sit  on  in  cold  weather  if  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  heating  facilities. 

Battleship  linoleum  makes  a  substitute  for  a  hard-wood  finish. 
It  comes  in  solid  colors  and  can  be  kept  immaculate.  Deck  canvas 
stretched  over  a  layer  of  carpet  felt  and  painted  makes  a  warm  cover- 
ing especially  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  very  little  children,  as  it 
has  some  of  the  softness  of  a  carpet  and  yet  can  be  scrubbed  and 
mopped. 

Second  only  in  importance  is  the  supply  of  lockers,  shelves, 
boxes  and  drawers  for  the  disposal  of  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  small  articles  that  make  up  the  tools  and  supplies  of  the  laboratory. 

The  Mosher  kindergarten  chairs  are  in  three  sizes  and  very 
satisfactory.  The  light  tables  recommended  for  use  can  be  folded 
by  the  children  and  put  away  in  the  biggest  cupboard  space. 

Block  boxes  are  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment.  Their  di- 
mensions should  be  planned  in  relation  to  the  unit  block  of  the  set 
used.  Those  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experi- 
ments are  13$4"  x  16^"  x  44"  (inside  measurements)  for  use  in  a 
set  having  a  unit  I^"x2^4"x5^".  They  are  on  castors  and  can 
be  rolled  to  any  part  of  the  room. 

The  low  blackboards  are  5'5"  in  height  and  2"  from  the  floor. 

All  the  furnishings  of  the  laboratory  should  lend  themselves  to 
use  as  dramatic  properties  when  occasion  demands  and  a  few  may  be 
kept  for  such  purposes  alone.  The  light  screens  are  properties  of 
this  kind  and  may  be  put  to  an  endless  number  of  uses. 

BALCONY  AND  SHELVES — The  Play  School  in  New  York  has  a 
balcony  which  greatly  increases  the  floor  space  and  contributes  effec- 
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tively  to  many  play  schemes.     Drop  shelves  can  be  used  for  some 
purposes  instead  of  tables  when  space  is  limited. 

INDOOR  SAND  Box — A  sand-box  with  four  sides  is  ideal  for  the 
enclosed  porch  or  terrace  and  a  great  resource  in  rainy  weather. 
The  usual  kindergarten  sand  table  cannot  provide  the  same  play 
opportunity  that  is  afforded  by  a  floor  box,  but  it  is  always  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  indoor  equipment. 

CARPENTER'S  BENCH — The  carpenter  equipment  must  be  a 
"sure  enough  business  affair"  and  the  tools,  real  tools — not  toys. 

The  Sheldon  bench  in  use  at  the  New  York  Play  School  is  a  real 
bench  in  every  particular  except  size.  The  tool  list  is  as  follows : 
Manual  training  hammer,  18-point  cross-cut  saw,  9-point  rip 
saw,  large  screw  driver,  wooden  handle;  small  screw  driver, 
nail  puller,  Stanley  smooth-plane,  No.  3 ;  bench  hook,  brace  and 
set  of  twist  bits,  manual  training  rule,  steel  rule,  trisquare,  Utility 
box — with  assorted  nails,  screws,  combination  India  oil  stone, 
oil  can,  small  hatchet. 

LUMBER — Lumber  is  an  important  consideration.  Excellent 
results  have  sometimes  been  achieved  where  only  boxes  from  the 
grocery  and  left  over  pieces  from  the  carpenter  shop  have  been  pro- 
vided. Such  rough  lumber  affords  good  experience  in  manipulation 
and  its  use  may  help  to  establish  habits  of  adapting  materials  as  we 
find  them  to  the  purposes  we  have  in  hand.  This  is  the  natural  at- 
tack of  childhood  and  it  should  be  fostered,  for  children  can  lose  it 
and  come  to  feel  that  specially  prepared  materials  are  essential  and  a 
consequent  limitation  to  ingenuity  and  initiative  can  thus  be  estab- 
lished. 

On  the  other  hand  some  projects  and  certain  stages  of  experi- 
ence are  best  served  by  a  supply  of  good  regulation  stock.  Boards 
of  soft  pine  white  wood,  bass  wood  or  cypress  in  thickness  of  ^2"  x 
y%",  y*"  and  i/%"  are  especially  well  adapted  for  children's  work,  and 
stock  strips  J4"  an(i  J4"  thick  and  2"  and  3"  wide  lend  themselves  to 
many  purposes. 

TOYS 

The  proper  basis  of  selection  for  toys  is  their  efficiency  as  toys ; 
that  is : 

They  must  be  suggestive  of  play  and  made  for  play ;  they  should 
be  selected  in  relation  to  each  other,  consistent  with  the  environment 
of  the  child  who  is  to  use  them,  and  constructed  simply  so  that  they 
may  serve  as  models  for  other  toys  to  be  made  by  the  children.  Toys 
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should  suggest  something  besides  domestic  play  so  that  the  child's 
interest  may  be  led  to  activities  outside  the  home  life.  They  should 
be  durable  because  they  are  the  realities  of  a  child's  world  and 
deserve  the  dignity  of  good  workmanship. 

An  adequate  supply  of  toys  is  a  necessity  and  the  charm  of 
building  blocks  with  their  unlimited  possibilites,  and  of  store  playing 
will  never  end  as  long  as  there  are  children  in  the  world. 

FLOOR  BLOCKS — Where  the  budget  for  equipment  is  limited, 
floor  blocks  can  be  cut  by  the  local  carpenter,  or  in  a  school  by  the 
manual  training  department.  The  blocks  in  use  at  The  Play  School 
are  of  white  wood,  the  unit  block  being  1^"  x  2^  x  5j4".  They 
range  in  size  from  half  units  and  diagonals  to  blocks  four  times 
the  unit  in  length  (22"). 

A  splendid  set  of  blocks  known  as  the  Hill  Floor  Blocks,  the 
invention  of  Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill  of  Teachers'  College,  may 
be  secured  from  A.  Schoenhut  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  of 
hard  maple  and  come  in  seven  sizes,  from  3"  squares  to  oblongs  of 
24",  the  unit  block  being  6"  in  length.  There  are  680  pieces  in  a 
set,  half  and  quarter  sets  are  also  obtainable. 

The  School  of  Childhood  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  makes 
use  of  several  varieties  of  blocks,  some  of  commercial  manufacture, 
others  cut  to  order.  The  list  given  is  as  follows: 

A.  Nest  of  blocks 

B.  Large  blocks  made  to  order  of  hard  maple  in  five  sizes : 

Cubes,  5"  x  5". 

Oblongs,  2y2"  x  5"  x  10". 

Triangular  prisms  made  by  cutting  cube  diagonally  into 

two  and  four  parts 

Pillars  made  by  cutting  oblongs  into  two  parts 
Plinths  made  by  cutting  oblongs  into  two  parts 
Light  weight  12"  boards,  3'-0"  to  7'-0"  long 

C.  Froebel's  enlarged  fifth  and  sixth  gifts 

D.  Stone  Anchor  blocks 

E.  Architectural  blocks  for  flat  forms 

F.  Peg-Lock  blocks 

As  children  become  more  dexterous  and  ambitious  in  their  block 
construction,  the  Peg-Lock  Blocks  will  be  found  increasingly  valu- 
able. They  are  manufactured  by  the  Peg-Lock  Block  Co.,  of  New 
York.  Cut  on  a  smaller  scale  than  other  blocks  described,  they  are 
equipped  with  holes  and  pegs  by  which  they  may  be  securely  joined. 
This  admits  of  a  type  of  construction  entirely  outside  the  possibilities 
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of  other  blocks.  They  come  in  sets  of  varying  sizes  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes. 

FLOOR  TOYS — The  "Do-with  Toys"  designed  by  Miss  Caroline 
Pratt  meet  the  need  for  a  consistent  series  of  toys  to  be  used  with 
floor  blocks.  They  provide,  first,  a  doll  family  of  proportions  suited 
to  block  houses,  next,  a  set  of  farm  animals  and  carts,  and  finally,  a  set 
of  wild  animals,  all  designed  on  the  same  size  scale  of  construction 
simple  enough  to  be  copied  at  the  bench,  and  suggesting,  each  set 
after  its  kind,  a  host  of  supplementary  toys,  limited  in  variety  and  in 
numbers  only  by  the  experience  of  the  child  concerned  and  his  ability 
to  construct  them. 

TRANSPORTATION  TOYS — Simple  transportation  toys  are  next 
needed  and  suitable  ones  can  generally  be  obtained  in  the  shops.  For 
railroad  tracks  the  block  supply  offers  possibilities  better  adapted  to 
the  ages  we  are  considering  than  any  of  the  elaborate  rail  systems 
sold  with  the  high-priced  mechanical  toys. 

HOUSEKEEPING  PLAY — Every  child  wants  to  keep  house.  Mini- 
ature irons,  cooking  utensils,  wash-tubs,  dust-pans  and  other  articles 
are  highly  desirable.  They  should  be  strong  and  well-made. 

STOREKEEPING  PLAY — From  housekeeping  play  to  storekeep- 
ing  play  is  a  logical  step  and  one  abounding  in  possibilities  for  lead- 
ing the  child's  interest  beyond  the  home  environment.  Better  than 
any  toy  equipment  are  real  cartons,  boxes  and  jars  and  often  new 
unfilled  cartons  can  be  secured  from  manufacturers.  Sample  pack- 
ages add  to  the  interest,  and  a  supply  of  actual  staples  in  bulk  or  of 
sand  or  sawdust,  for  weighing  and  measuring,  should  be  provided  as 
well  as  paper,  string  and  paper  bags  of  assorted  sizes.  Small  scales 
and  inexpensive  sets  of  standard  measures,  dry  and  liquid,  can  be 
obtained.  A  toy  telephone  and  toy  money  will  add  zest. 

The  School  of  Childhood  in  Pittsburgh  makes  use  of  the  follow- 
ing miscellaneous  articles  for  house  and  store  play : 

Spoons,  various  sized  boxes,  stones,  pebbles,  buttons,  shells, 

spools,  bells,enlarged  sticks  of  the  kindergarten,  ribbon  bolts 

filled  with  sand,  rice,  shot,  bottles. 

CRAFT  AND  COLOR  MATERIALS 

Materials  of  this  kind  are  a  valuable  part  of  any  play  equipment. 
Of  the  large  assortment  carried  by  kindergarten  and  school  supply 
houses  the  following  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  play  labora- 
tory: 
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Modelling  Materials — Modelling  clay  and  plasticine,  far  from 
being  the  same,  are  supplementary  materials,  each  adapted  to  uses 
for  which  the  other  is  unsuited. 

Weaving  Materials — Raphia,  basketry  reed,  colored  worsteds, 
cotton  roving,  jute  and  macrame  cord  can  be  used  for  many  pur- 
poses. 

Material  for  Paper  Work — Heavy  oak  tag,  manila,  and  bogu? 
papers  for  cutting  and  construction  come  in  sheets  of  different  sizes. 
Colored  papers,  both  coated  (colored  on  one  side)  and  engine  colored 
(colored  oh  both  sides)  are  better  adapted  to  "laboratory  purposes" 
when  obtainable  in  large  sheets  instead  of  the  regulation  kinder- 
garten squares.  Colored  tissue  papers,  scissors  and  library  paste 
are  alway  in  demand. 

Color  Materials — Crayons,  water  color  paints,  chalks  (  for  black- 
board use)  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  play  when  supplied  in  a 
variety  of  colors  and  shades.  For  drawing  and  painting  coarse 
paper  should  be  furnished  in  quantity  and  in  sheets  of  differing  sizes. 

"If  children  are  let  alone  with  paper  and  crayons  they  will 
quickly  learn  to  use  these  toys  quite  as  effectively  as  they  do  blocks 
and  dolls." 

TOYS  FOR  ACTIVE  PLAY  AND  OUTDOOR  TOOLS 

Among  the  many  desirable  toys  for  active  play  the  following 
deserve  "honorable  mention" : 

Express  Wagon  Indoor  Baseball 

Sled  Rubber  Balls  (various  sizes) 

Horse  Reins  Bean  Bags 

"Coaster"  or  "Scooter"          Steamer  Quoits 
Velocipede  (and  other  adaptations  of  the  bicycle  for  be- 
ginners) 

Football  (small  size  Association  ball) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  carpenter's  bench  it  is  poor  economy  to 
supply  any  but  good  tools  for  the  yard  and  garden.  Even  the  best 
garden  sets  for  children  are  so  far  inferior  to  those  made  for  adults 
as  to  render  them  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  by  comparison.  It 
is  therefore  better  to  get  light-weight  pieces  in  the  smaller  standard 
sizes  and  cut  down  long  wooden  handles  for  greater  convenience. 
In  addition  to  the  garden-set  of  shovel,  rake,  hoe,  trowel  and 
wheelbarrow,  a  small  crow-bar  is  useful  about  the  yard  and,  in  win- 
ter, a  light  snow  shovel  is  an  advantage. 
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The  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  endeavoring  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  new  office  buildings  near  the  beautiful 
Hall  of  Education  which  would  mar  its  artistic  setting  and  for- 
ever ruin  the  effective  grouping  of  the  magnificent  State  buildings 
surrounding  the  New  York  State  Capitol.  Already  the  new  tele- 
phone building  on  the  hill  south-east  of  the  Capitol  obscures  the 
State  building  from  the  south  and  mars  what  was  once  a  beautiful 
landscape  setting. 

Speaking  of  this  matter,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  said: 

"I  hope  that  this  great  State,  which  is  as  rich  as  many  an 
empire,  will  keep  this  little  plot  of  open  park  as  a  setting  for  its 
public  buildings.  I  am  sure  that  future  generations  would  never 
forgive  our  parsimony  in  the  treatment  of  these  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  at  such  tremendous  expense. 

"The  architect  of  this  building,  Mr.  Hornbostel,  asked  me 
a  few  days  ago  if  I  had  visited  Baalbek,  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  when  I  was  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  I  was  happily 
able  to  tell  him  that  I  had  seen  the  ruins  of  its  temples,  though 
I  had  to  walk  through  the  rain  one  late  afternoon  and  evening, 
eighteen  miles  and  more  between  trains,  to  do  so.  I  asked  him 
then  if  he  had  ever  been  there  and  he  replied  in  substance, 
that  he  got  some  of  the  elements  of  this  Education  Building  out 
of  those  ruins.  It  was  the  ancient  city  of  Helipolis  in  which  these 
temples  once  stood  in  their  glory — the  city  of  the  sun.  I  have 
imagined  that  the  sun  when  it  rose  over  the  desert  to  the  East 
looked  first  for  the  columns  of  Helipolis  so  like  our  own  and 
lingered  as  long  as  possible  to  look  back  upon  them  across  the 
Lebanons.  This  our  building  is  as  impressive  and  beautiful  as 
those  ancient  temples,  loved  by  the  sun.  And  I  think  that  the 
sun  when  it  shines  on  the  world  today,  after  passing  the  ruined 
cathedrals  and  public  buildings  in  France,  must  be  grateful  to  the 
architect  and  to  the  State  for  erecting  this  building  to  take  the 
place  of  those  in  the  East  that  have  fallen  to  heaps  of  stones 
in  the  desert. 

"I  could  wish  that  no  tall  building  would  ever  be  placed 
between  it  and  the  midday  sun  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  significant  buildings  that  the  sun  shines  upon  in  the  daily 
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rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  The  people  of  this  State 
have  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  earth  in  the  State  buildings.  It  seems  uneconomical  to  hide 
them  when  so  much  has  been  spent  to  make  them  attractive  to 
human  eyes.  It  is  our  home.  We  should  find  it  symbolic  of  our 
high  calling  and  of  the  majesty  of  our  opportunity.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  children  of  the  State.  We  should  find  a  fine  com- 
radeship of  spirit  beneath  this  roof  that  will  express  itself  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  State.  We  can  tolerate  nothing  here  except 
those  things  which  we  wish  to  set  before  the  children  of  this 
State — honesty,  courage,  patience,  justice." 


Transplant  Camp   Theatres  to  Communities 

PERCIVAI,  CHUBB 

An  appeal  by  the  President  of  the  Drama  League  of  America 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  recreation  features  of  the  training 
camps  by  establishing  Peoples  Theatres  in  every  community. 

The  camp  theatres  have  pointed  the  way  to  a  peoples  drama 
and  an  era  of  People  Theatres.  The  signposts  are  unmistakable. 
They  promise  a  robust  democratization  of  drama — a  drama  for 
the  people.  The  possibility  of  transplanting  the  peoples  theatres 
from  camps  to  cities  is  an  exhilarating  challenge. 

Camp  achievements  have  revealed  new  potentialities  in  pop- 
ular education  and  recreation;  they  have  set  new  levels,  opened 
new  doors,  and  liberated  new  resources..  The  camps  have  put 
the  schools  to  the  blush.  Just  as  they  have  hopefully  started 
to  convert  a  songless  into  a  singing  America, — which  the  schools 
had  failed  to  do, — so  they  may  develop  a  new  dramatically- 
minded  America  out  of  the  evening  diversions  of  our  soldiery. 
Rude  beginnings  in  song  have  evoked  here  and  there  a  higher 
kind  of  lyrical  folkcraft.  Academicians  may  squirm  at  Good 
Morning,  Mr.  Zip,  but  just  as  a  wincing  musician  confessed 
to  me  that  he  had  become  tolerant  of  this  effervescent  jingle 
because  it  leads  on  to  Joan  of  Arc,  Land  of  Mine,  the  Marseil- 
laise— and  beyond;  so  a  stiff-jointed  advocate  of  the  "legiti- 
mate" may  see  in  a  vogue  of  soldier's  minstrel  shows  the 
promise  and  potency  of  a  new  national  drama. 
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This  is  part  of  a  great  issue — that  of  the  changes  in  our  civili- 
zation which  war-time  effort  may  effectuate,  if  we  so  will  it.  The 
situation  in  the  large  is  this:  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
boys  have  been  living  in  camp  a  kind  of  life  that  is  cleaner,  come- 
lier  and  richer  than  the  life  they  knew  before.  We  cannot  review 
here  the  gains  in  sanitation,  manners,  instruction,  recreation;  and 
it  is  not  necessary.  The  question  that  now  is  inescapable  is — 
Are  these  lads  to  return  to  their  old  life,  lacking  in  the  resources 
and  opportunities  they  have  enjoyed  in  camp?  Are  they  to  be 
pointed  again  to  the  saloon  and  the  poolroom,  the  street  corner, 
the  cheap  dance  hall  and  the  movie  show  as  their  places  of 
resort?  Or  are  we  to  catch  these  new  nascent  interests  and 
connections,  provide  for  them,  and  carry  them  forward?  Shall 
we  give  these  graduates  of  the  camp  the  equivalents  of  their 
huts  and  hostess-houses  ,their  halls  and  theatres?  Or  shall 
there  be  no  more  "sings"  and  shows  and  cheap  theatres  under 
expert  leadership?  Here,  for  example  is  a  Division  that  leaves 
camp,  after  skillful  handling  by  a  dramatic  specialist,  ready  to 
supply  itself  for  a  year  ahead  with  a  never-ending  variety  of 
entertainment,  vaudeville,  comic  operas,  plays,  is  that  to  lead  no- 
where after  they  get  back?  Are  there  to  be  no  choral  clubs  and 
dramatic  clubs,  and  no  facilities  for  organization  and  presenta- 
tion? Is  there  to  be  no  more  smileage?  No  more  good  pro- 
fessional companies,  with  a  new  motive  in  their  work,  to  be  en- 
joyed at  people's  prices? 

The  task  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  in  this  matter  is  too 
plain  for  doubting;  it  is  to  conserve  and  mature  the  gains  made 
by  the  camps — the  best  of  them.  More  especially,  it  is  to  press  for 
the  erection  or  re-erection  of  theatres  and  auditoriums  where 
camp  developments  may  be  furthered,  and  to  see  that  the 
same  sort  of  machinery,  expert  leadership,  and  organizing  re- 
sources are  employed. 

It  must  bring  every  influence  to  bear  to  get  the  Heroes'  Funds 
which  are  beginning  to  be  raised  for  war  "monuments"  applied 
to  this  end.  Why  should  we  have  another  plague  of  pillars, 
obelisks  and  arches  as  the  memorials  of  this  war?  Why  not 
have  beautiful  utilities?  And  what  can  be  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Great  Mobilization  than  a  perpetuation  of  the  bright  re- 
creative and  educational  features  of  camp  life. 
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The  Spirit  Goes  On 

The  Stockton,  California,  Independent  published  the  following 
article  just  before  Christmas.  Its  spirit  should  not  be  confined 
to  that  expansive  season. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  was  a  man  who  was  given  a  front  seat  in 
Heaven  because  he  loved  his  fellow  men.  The  Community  Service 
Council  whjich  held  its  first  meeting  yesterday  is  going  to  be  given 
a  front  seat  in  the  heart  of  Stockton,  because  its  object  is  to  serve 
its  fellow  men.  Under  the  organizing  hand  of  Captain  Stone 
of  the  Community  Service,  the  Community  Service  Council  planned 
to  cooperate  with  the  Community  Service  Executive  Committee  to 
give  Stockton  and  vicinity  the  biggest,  finest  Christmas  tree  that 
ever  was. 

But  the  kiddies  are  not  going  to  be  the  only  ones  to  enjoy  that 
giant  Christmas  Tree;  no  sirree,  for  Mr.  Kahn  of  the  Western 
States  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  promised  to  light  it  up  in 
such  a  fashion  that  grown  ups  will  blink  their  eyes  and  wonder  if 
it  isn't,  after  all,  a  miracle. 

And  perhaps  it  is  a  miracle,  for  five  years  ago,  Community 
Service  was  a  thing  unheard  of.  It  is  a  child  of  the  war,  a  blessed 
off-spring  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  which  gave  help 
and  advice  to  the  families  of  absent  soldiers  and  sailors.  If  the 
Red  Cross  is  the  Greatest  Mother,  then  the  Community  Service  is 
the  Greatest  Father  for  it  is  the  head  of  the  House  of  Love;  it 
serves  and  works  for  and  bands  together  the  great  human  family. 
This  year,  "one  year  after,"  it  will  give  to  Stockton  its  first  Com- 
munity Tree. 

On  the  public  square,  opposite  the  Court  House  on  Christmas 
Eve,  the  Holt  Glee  Club  will  sing  the  dearly  beloved  Christmas 
Carols  and  the  huge  tree  will  glow  and  spread  kindly,  protecting 
arms  toward  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  the  halt,  the  lame 
and  the  blind,  toward  the  stranger  in  our  midst.  Through  Com- 
munity Service  the  stranger  will  grow  to  love  a  government  that 
fosters  community  spirit  and,  in  loving,  is  no  longer  a  stranger. 
For,  back  of  it  all,  the  definite  ideal  gives  purpose  to  the  fun.  But 
the  best  treat  of  all  will  be  for  poor  little  maimed  kiddies,  for 
nice,  comfy  automobiles  are  going  to  scour  the  country  and  pick  them 
up  so  carefully  and  each  little  unfortunate  is  to  sit  just  as  close  as 

possible  to  the  Biggest  Tree  That  Ever  Was 
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Every  right  thinking  person  is  going  to  feel  it  a  proud  priv- 
ilege to  give  his  or  her  bit  toward  Stockton's  Community  Tree. 
It  is  going  to  be  for  everybody  and  everybody  is  going  to  have  a 
share  in  it.  The  tot  who  has  never  known  a  real  Christmas,  the 
child  whose  soldier  father  will  never  return  to  play  Santa  Claus, 
the  blighted  little  one  who  is  too  crippled  to  romp  and  play — all 
will  be  there  and  the  reward  of  those  who  give  will  be  the  inner 
warm  satisfaction  of  having  a  part  in  it,  for  all  the  joys  we  mortals 
may  know,  the  greatest  of  these  is  Service. 


Carry  On 

The  following  appeal  sent  out  before  Christmas  perhaps  loses 
little  of  its  poignacy  in  the  passing  of  days : 

Do  you  remember  last  Christmas  what  a  happy  time  we  had 
because  "our  boys"  were  coming  home.  What  a  sight  it  was,  25,- 
000  boys  to  whom  we  could  give  Christmas,  Christmas  boxes,  Christ- 
mas letters,  just  to  make  the  boys  know  how  glad  we  were  to  have 
them  back,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  although  they  had  not 
quite  reached  their  own  homes  New  York  was  standing  in  the 
place;  that  all  of  New  York  was  determined  to  be  just  a  big,  won- 
derful Christmas  home  for  the  boys. 

Perhaps,  you  think  now  that  the  work  is  over,  that  all  the 
boys  have  gone  home,  just  as  your  boy  has  come  home  to  you.  You 
did  not  realize,  did  you,  that  there  are  more  than  10,000  boys  with 
us  in  our  city  who  have  not  gone  home  and  who  won't  be  able 
to  go  home  for  a  long  time  yet? 

I  wonder  if  any  one  has  told  you  that  there  are  more  boys  in 
Pershing  House  now  than  there  have  been  at  any  time  before,  and 
that  these  boys  are  staying  here  because  they  paid  the  biggest  price 
for  our  world  freedom.  They  are  staying  here  because  they  have 
to  go  daily  to  the  hospitals  to  receive  treatment  and  because  the 
home  atmosphere  in  Pershing  House  makes  them  a  little  happier 
and  a  little  less  impatient  to  go  to  their  own  homes. 

Somehow,  people  forget  so  quickly.  How  would  you  feel 

if  you  had  been  Dick and  you  had  given  a  leg  in  France 

and  you  were  trying  to  cross  Fifth  Avenue  and  you  were  terribly 
frightened  because  you  could  not  get  across  with  your  crutches, 
and  no  one  person  out  of  all  the  crowd  offered  you  a  helping  hand  ? 
This  is  just  what  happened  a  week  ago  and  when  Dick  came  down  to 
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Pershing  House  and  sat  at  the  table  with  his  head  on  his  hand  and 
one  of  the  "Mother  Hostesses"  asked  him  what  the  matter  was, 
he  told  his  story  and  said,  "Six  months  ago,  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, but  somehow,  now,  nobody  cares."  Do  you  care  about  Dick? 
Would  you  like  for  Dick  to  know  that  you  cared  and  that  you  would 
like  him  to  have  just  a  real  wonderful  Christmas! — and  another 
boy  whom  perhaps  you  have  seen  in  Pershing  House  and  wondered 
why  he  has  that  expression  on  his  face — grouch  you  might  call  it — 
but  the  Red  Cross  knows  and  the  Mother  Hostess  knows  that 
this  boy  went  through  most  terrible  experiences,  that  for  twelve 
months,  he  was  attached  to  the  ambulance  forces  in  France,  car- 
ried the  broken,  terribly  wounded  bodies  of  his  buddies  into  the 
hospitals  and  on  the  operating  tables,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
went  to  pieces  himself,  and  somehow,  just  can't  come  back,  and 
all  the  love  and  patience  and  care  that  we  can  give  will  never  fully 
compensate  for  the  terrible  experience  this  boy  passed  through. 

Oh !  There  are  numbers  of  others  that  we  might  tell  you  about, 
but  we  just  want  you  to  know  a  little  of  why  the  "war  isn't  over" 
for  these  boys,  and  we  want  to  make  Pershing  House  a  big,  splendid 
House  of  happiness  for  the  entire  week.  From  December  21st  to 
27th  we  are  planning  to  have  one  long  Christmas  Day. 

We  are  going  to  have,  of  course,  a  big  Christmas  tree  and  every 
one  of  these  boys  must  have  a  present  on  that  tree,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  Christmas  boxes,  and  every  boy  must  have  all  the  home- 
made fudge  he  can  eat,  and  we  are  going  to  have  turkey  and  My! 
you  know  how  much  turkey  costs  now,  and  cranberries,  mince 
pie  and  Christmas  cake  and  everything  that  a  boy  would  want  to 
have,  if  he  could  just  get  back  to  his  own,  own  home. 

If  you  should  happen  to  know  of  any  convalescent  wounded 
boy  who  does  not  know  about  Pershing  House,  won't  you  tell 
him  that  we  are  very  anxious  to  see  him  during  this  week,  and 
cordially  invite  him  to  be  our  guest  for  the  Christmas  Day  Dinner 
during  the  week. 

Yours  for  the  happiest  Christmas  possible  for  Our  Boys, 
PERSHING  HOUSE  FOR  CONVALESCENT  BOYS 
54  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 
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Block  Organizations  Function  for  Democracy 

Philadelphia  under  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  is 
developing  a  form  of  neighborhood  organization  by  blocks — a 
block  being  designated  as  the  two  sides  of  a  single  street  between 
the  two  nearest  cross  streets.  A  number  of  demonstrations  are 
being  made  in  several  districts  which  testify  to  the  practicability 
of  the  plan  as  a  means  of  bringing  together  the  residents  of  a 
neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  neighborhood  needs 
along  leisure  time  lines. 

Of  the  plan  Charles  F.  Weller  says:  "Nowhere  have  I  seen 
anything  more  potent  for  democracy  through  a  practicable  work- 
ing combination  with  voluntary  leadership  than  I  saw  recently 
in  Islandville,  an  industrial  suburban  section  of  Philadelphia 
where  employees  of  the  Hog  Island  Shipyard  are  living  in  houses 
built  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  For  two  hours  I  sat 
with  a  group  of  twenty-five  men  and  four  women,  ordinary 
Americans.  Most  of  them  are  chairmen  either  of  special  com- 
mittees on  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  or  of  the  regular 
standing  committees  on  Health  and  Sanitation,  Information, 
Recreation,  Cooperation,  Education,  Block  Beautifying. 

"Also  active  in  the  meeting  were  several  block  organizers — 
each  responsible  for  one  of  the  ten  city  blocks  comprised  in  the 
Islandville  Community  Service  Association.  For  each  of  these 
ten  blocks,  in  addition  to  the  block  organizer  and  associate 
organizer — usually  man  and  wife,  there  is  a  block  representative 
of  each  of  the  six  outstanding  committees.  Through  the  meetings 
of  their  central  committees,  these  block  leaders  draw  together 
the  whole  local  community  which  is  also  expressed  inclusively  in 
such  meetings  of  the  Community  Council  as  I  attended. 

"The  fifteen  or  more  reports  which  I  heard  demonstrated  a 
number  of  important  possibilities  and  essentials  of  Community 
Service  centers.  They  are  as  follows: 

"Through  responsibilities  and  activities — the  only  forces 
which  hold  and  mould  people — average  Americans  can  be  organ- 
ized in  local  Community  Service  groups  which  will  efficiently 
make  life  worth  living  in  their  own  neighborhoods  and  ulti- 
mately throughout  the  city. 

"To  realize  democracy  and  to  enable  it  to  function,  not 
politically  alone,  but  throughout  all  the  really  vital  communal 
concerns  of  human  life,  a  method  is  here  evolving  which  is  as 
simple,  adaptable  and  potentially  universal  as  a  Ford  automobile. 
Any  open-minded,  social- visioned  person  can  learn  the  essentials 
and  carry  the  healthful  contagion  from  any  successful  center." 
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American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association  National  Con- 
vention.— The  National  Con- 
vention will  be  held  April 
7-10,  1920,  in  New  York  City. 
Among  the  speakers  are  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  Professor  E. 
L.  Thorndike,  Professor  Irv- 
ing Fisher,  Dr.  George  E. 
Vincent,  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent, 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey  and 
Dr.  David  Snedden.  A  pag- 
eant, a  banquet,  and  an  even- 
ing of  folk  dancing  by  the  de- 
legates under  the  direction  of 
Elizabeth  Burchenal  are  pro- 
mised. 

Middle  West  Section  Con- 
vention of  American  Physical 
Education  Association. — The 
Middle  West  Section  of  the 
American  Physical  Education 
Association  will  meet  in  Chi- 
cago April  22  to  24,  1920. 
Visits  will  be  made  to  schools, 
playgrounds  and  other  centers 
of  interest  to  workers  in  this 
field.  Exhibitions  will  be 
given  by  various  Normal 
schools  and  Collegiate  de- 
partments of  physical  educa- 
tion. Membership  and  further 


information  may  be  secured 
from  Mrs.  Lillian  Bruce  Pen- 
dleton,  secretary,  248  W.  Mar- 
quette  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Recognize  Physical  Educa- 
tion.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Commission  on  Ac- 
credited Schools  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  whether 
Southern  colleges  should  be 
asked  to  accept  entrance  cred- 
its for  Physical  Education 
done  in  the  high  schools;  and 
the  committee  was  asked  to 
define  units  in  this  subject. 
Another  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  similar  in- 
vestigation as  to  accepting 
the  work  now  done  in  high 
schools  in  the  military  train- 
ing of  the  Junior  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Physical  Testing  of  College 
Freshmen. — The  Harvard  sys- 
tem of  physical  examination 
and  classification  of  first-year 
men  has  this  year  shown 
some  interesting  results.  Fig- 
ures compiled  by  Dr.  Roger 
Lee,  in  charge  of  the  exami- 
nation, seem  to  be  evidence  of 
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the  increasing  intelligence  of 
parents.  Very  few  freshmen 
have  neglected  teeth,  few  have 
such  defects  of  the  eye  that 
they  need  immediate  attention, 
and  44  percent  have  already 
had  their  tonsils  removed. 
The  large  percent  who  have 
had  some  operation  upon  their 
nose  and  throat  indicates  a 
lively  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
parents  of  the  dangers  from 
nose  and  throat  diseases,  says 
Dr.  Lee. 

Paralleling  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  actual  amount 
of  organic  disease  which  was 
found  was  fortunately  slight. 
This  fall  only  1.3  percent  of 
the  freshmen  had  organic 
heart  disease.  There  was  a 
considerably  larger  number  of 
students  laboring  under  the 
belief  that  they  had  heart 
trouble  but  who  really  pre- 
sented sound  hearts,  than  there 
were  students  who  had  a  dam- 
aged heart  without  knowing 
it.  This  emphasizes  the  opin- 
ion that  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant result  from  the  physi- 
cal examinations  of  freshmen 
is  the  ability  to  assure  these 
men  that  they  are  organically 
sound.  Another  item  of  in- 
terest was  the  discovery  that 
11  percent  of  the  freshmen 
were  quite  unable  to  swim.  A 
total  of  381  maintained  that 
they  did  not  use  tobacco, 
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while  26  percent  of  the  class 
admitted  its  use. 

As  to  the  ratings  in  bodily 
mechanics,  the  examinations 
both  in  1916  and  1919  show 
that  8  percent  of  the  first  year 
men  do  not  use  their  bodies 
well.  Although  this  condi- 
tion is  offset  by  the  students' 
youth  and  their  otherwise  good 
physical  condition,  the  result 
of  the  test  certainly  suggests 
that  our  preparatory  schools 
might  do  much  toward  pre- 
venting poor  bodily  habits. 
It  also  suggests  that  it  is  de- 
sirable for  the  college  to  at- 
tempt correction.  There  is  of 
course  a  large  group  of  the 
men  who  need  only  regular 
exercise,  but  among  the  oth- 
ers are  all  sorts  of  needs,  vary- 
ing from  careful  supervision 
in  organized  sports  to  special 
exercises  for  the  delicate.  The 
keynote  of  the  work  has  been 
that  what  is  good  for  the  in- 
dividual need  not  necessarily 
be  distasteful  to  him,  and 
therefore  physical  training  is 
being  made  interesting  as  well 
as  beneficial. 

As  compulsory  physical  ed- 
ucation laws  multiply  through- 
out the  country  and  whole- 
some play  is  encouraged 
among  the  children  and  young 
people  of  the  communities, 
not  only  will  the  increased 
physical  efficiency  of  the 
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American  youth  be  apparent 
by  the  time  he  reaches  the 
college  age,  but  he  himself 
will  have  learned  the  enjoy- 
ment of  physical  exertion. 
Even  while  a  boy  is  in  pre- 
paratory school  he  will  be 
well  on  the  road  to  the  right 
use  of  his  body  and  will  know 
the  pleasure  of  participating 
in  those  physical  ^activities 
which  keep  him  at  least  up  to 
physical  form. 

Community  Service  Com- 
mended by  Magistrate. — Dr. 
Orlando  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  and  an 
ardent  friend  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  recently 
received  the  following  commu- 
nication from  William  Mc- 
Adoo,  Chief  City  Magistrate 
of  New  York: 

"I  throughly  agree  with  the 
plan  for  reducing  juvenile  de- 
linquency by  community  ef- 
fort. 

"During  the  war  and  since 
I  have  lamented  the  possible 
dissolution  of  the  great  and 
efficient  organization  that  sprang 
up  to  look  after  the  moral,  and 
physical  betterment  of  the  young 
men  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  It 
seems  to  me  logical  and  practical 
that  its  life  should  be  continued 
to  do  the  same  sort  of  service 
during  times  of  peace. 

"I  agree  with  the  idea  that 


it  should  be  done  by  the  com- 
munities  themselves. 

"If  the  scheme  is  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale  and  wide- 
spread throughout  the  coun- 
try I  believe  it  would  do  an 
immense  service  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  nation,  es- 
pecially among  the  young  men 
and  women. 

"Like  all  the  big  war  move- 
ments it  would  have  to  have 
some/  central  organization 
with  men  of  brains  at  the 
head  of  it." 

Municipal  Ice  Carnival. — 
The  people  of  Denver  have 
never  had  such  an  Ice  Car- 
nival as  the  one  which  took 
place  this  year  under  the  di- 
rection of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Ski  Club  and  the 
Denver  Skating  Club  assist- 
ed in  carrying  out  the  sched- 
ule of  events  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  success. 

The  Carnival  was  witnessed 
by  over  three  thousand  people. 
In  the  afternoon  the  boys  and 
girls  participated  in  all  kinds 
of  skating  races,  hockey 
games,  cage  ball,  fancy  skat- 
ing, dancing,  and  a  boys'  char- 
riot  race.  In  the  evening, 
which  had  been  reserved  for 
the  grown-ups,  promptly  at 
eight  fifteen,  the  lights  on  the 
lake  were  extinguished  and  a 
long  line  of  skaters  swung 
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around  the  lake  to  the  lively 
tunes  of  the  band  in  the  bal- 
cony. Each  skater  in  the 
Grand  March  wore  fancy  cos- 
tume and  carried  a  lighted 
Japanese  lantern.  The  Skat- 
ing Contest  followed  the 
Grand  March,  but  the  real 
event  of  the  evening  came 
afterward  in  the  form  of  a 
hockey  game  between  the 
teams  of  Berkeley  and  Wash- 
ington Park.  A  newspaper 
reporter  characterized  this 
game  as  "some  thriller."  Other 
events  consisted  in  obstacle 
races,  a  300  yard  dash  for  the 
men,  half-around-the-lake-race 
for  women,  fancy  skating  and 
dancing  exhibitions,  and  last- 
ly, open  skating  for  everyone. 
The  prizes  for  the  winners  of 
all  the  contests  of  the  Carni- 
val were  donated  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Denver. 

On  the  following  day  the 
Carnival  was  transferred  to 
Inspiration  Point  where  the 
skiing  program  took  place. 
Amateur  jumpers  contested  in 
a  tournament  on  the  big  slide 
and  the  younger  people  held 
their  contest  on  one  of  the 
smaller  slides.  The  amateur 
ski-jumping  contest  for  Colo- 
rado State  Championship  fo- 
cused a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  brought  to  a  close  the 
greatest  winter  sports  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  Denver. 
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First  Appropriation  in  Al- 
bany.— The  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  of 
the  city  of  Albany  has  appro- 
priated $4500  for  playground 
purposes  for  the  coming  year. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  work. 
This  is  the  first  appropriation 
made  by  the  Board  for  recrea- 


tion. 

Expansion  in  Lynchburg. — 
From  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
comes  word  that  the  recrea- 
tion officials  have  just  had 
offered  them  a  recreation 
building,  and  the  use  of  some 
city  property  adjoining  the 
lot  for  a  second  playground 
and  social  center.  The  build- 
ing is  not  new,  but  it  is  in 
good  repair.  Its  situation  is 
splendid,  reaching  the  only 
settlement  of  foreigners  in  the 

city. 

Hi  ! 

The  Melting  Pot—The 
meaning  of  the  American- 
ization pageant  recently  given 
at  five  community  centers  in 
Denver  was  clearly  evident  to 
the  audience  who  witnessed  it 
as  well  as  to  those  taking 
part.  America,  the  Melting 
Pot,  showed  ten  characters, 
representing  various  races, 
going  through  the  melting  pot 
of  America  and  coming  forth 
as  citizens. 

At  first  each  character, 
dressed  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
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native  costume,  told  in  poet- 
ical phrases  of  the  needs  of 
his  country,  of  the  vision  his 
people  had  of  the  land  of  free- 
dom and  what  aid  America 
might  be  to  them.  As  the 
national  anthem  of  that  par- 
ticular country  was  played 
the  speaker  descended  into 
the  melting  pot.  Columbia  and 
Uncle  Sam  responded  to  their 
pleas  and  welcomed  each  nation 
to  America.  From  the  melting 
pot  there  emerged  continually 
farmers,  college  graduates, 
cooks,  boy  scouts,  maids, 
nurses,  and  representatives  of 
every  walk  of  life.  The  pag- 
eant closed  with  instructions 
from  Columbia  to  each  nation 
on  the  important  phases  of 
American  ideals,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  America  by  everyone. 

Rural  Game  Book. — Games 
for  Rural  Schools,  published 
by  the  Berea  Normal  School 
of  Berea,  Kentucky,  describes 
games,  each  of  which  is  a 
good  game  according  to  the 


judgment  of  the  children,  and 
each  is  believed  to  be  suitable 
for  the  playground  of  the  or- 
dinary country  school. 

Donkey  Rides  on  the  Play- 
ground.— Nine  mountain  bur- 
ros in  the  school  playgrounds! 
The  weather  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin  valley  is  such  that  they 
can  be  brought  down  from  the 
Donner  Lake  Summer  Camp 
in  the  Sierras.  The  Play- 
ground Commission  of  Stock- 
ton feeds  and  shelters  them  in 
exchange  for  their  use.  The 
burros  are  kept  at  Oak  Park 
and  on  Saturdays  are  brought 
to  the  various  school  play- 
grounds for  the  children  to 
ride. 

Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes. 
— It  is  said  that  the  last  words 
of  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Gompers  who  died  about  a  year 
ago  while  her  father  was  in  Italy 
were,  "Tell  father  to  carry  on 
and  do  greater  things  for  the 
toiling  masses." 
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Community  Help  for  Boys  and  Girls* 

O.  F.  LEWIS 

General  Secretary,  Prison  Association  of  New  York 

Mr.  Lewis  presents  in  the  following  article  a  striking  and  perfectly 
feasible  plan  for  reducing  delinquency  and  crime  in  the  communities 
of  our  State  by  the  application  of  principles  and  methods  that  we 
learned  during  the  war.  The  same  service  rendered  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  in  their  free  time  in  the  communities,  to  offset  leisure 
time  temptations,  which  resulted  in  a  form  of  community  service 
and  community  enjoyment  never  before  experienced  or  conceived  of, 
can,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis,  be  now  applied  to  the  youth  of  our 
communities,  in  the  enriching  of  their  recreational  life,  and  in  the 
disarming  of  many  of  the  temptations  of  delinquency  through  the 
substitution  of  attractive  and  constructive  equivalents. 

Every  mother  and  father  in  New  York  State  should  read  this 
article,  not  alone  because  of  parenthood  and  its  obligations,  but  be- 
cause of  its  call  to  better  citizenship  through  community  service,— 
EDITOR  OF  STATE  SERVICE. 


Last  spring  there  came  to  the  national  headquarters  of  War 
Camp  Community  Service  in  New  York  a  most  pathetic  and  moving 
letter  from  a  heart-broken  woman  in  some  little  community 
in  central  New  York.  Could  not  that  big  war-time  organization 
extend  its  service  to  her  town?  She  had  learned  of  the  com- 
munity service  given  by  a  thousand  communities  in  the  United 
States  to  the  boys  in  khaki  and  blue — recreational  features, 
good  times,  dances,  home  hospitality,  individual  concern  that 
the  men  soon  to  be  in  France  should  enjoy  the  best  expression 
of  the  community's  regard  and  affection — and  she  asked  if  that 
splendid  service  had  to  be  confined  only  to  the  boys  in  the  army  and 
navy? 

She  went  on.  In  her  little  community  immorally  and  vice 
among  the  young  was  becoming  shocking.  There  was  a  place 
outside  the  village  to  which  boys  went — and  as  I  remember  it, 
girls  also — and  moral  infection  was  sweeping  through  that 
community.  Far  away  from  organized  influences  of  social 
service,  this  small  community  was  undergoing  a  cancerlike 
attack  upon  its  youth.  What  could  War  Camp  Community  Service 
do  for  that  town— for  those  young  people? 


*  Courtesy  of  State  Service 
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War  Camp  Community  Service  could  do  nothing,  as  an  organ- 
ization, for  its  work  was  wholly  with  the  men  in  service.  But 
from  that  woman's  sad  letter  something  has  come.  It  pointed 
out  to  me,  as  general  secretary  of  the  prison  association  of  New 
York,  and  at  the  time  with  that  war  organization,  a  new  field 
that  simply  must  be  entered  now,  after  the  war,  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  That  field  is  the  organization  of  communities,  be 
they  large  or  small,  to  fight  their  own  local  problems  of  delin- 
quency and  crime  by  the  very  same  forces  of  organization, 
team-work  and  devoted  volunteer  civic  service  that  made  our 
communities  during  the  war  realize  and  rejoice  in  their  own 
effectiveness  and  power  as  they  never  had  before — and  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have,  in  a  half  century  to  come,  if  the  war  hadn't 
brought  out  that  power  and  organization  of  service. 

Here  is  the  point,  in  a  few  words.  All  over  this  State  we 
have  been  fighting  crime  and  delinquency,  so  far,  largely 
through  institutions — separate  institutions.  Certain  institu- 
tions are  specifically  for  that  purpose,  such  as  truant  schools, 
reform  schools,  jails,  reformatories,  prisons.  Those  are  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  men  and  women,  who  have  already  "gone 
wrong."  For  instance,  in  that  little  central  New  York  com- 
munity some  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  get  to  those  institutions 
in  time,  and  then  the  country,  or  the  State,  or  both,  will  start 
its  reclamation  methods. 

There  are  other  remedial  devices,  like  probation  and  pa- 
role— also  for  those  that  have  already  gone  wrong.  They  are 
vital  parts  of  a  reformatory  system,  and  must  be  supported 
and  encouraged.  But  why  wait  that  long? 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  institutions  in  any  community 
that  indirectly  fight  delinquency  and  crime,  as  a  part  of  their 
purpose.  The  churches,  the  schools,  the  clubs  organized  for 
self -improvement  purposes.  Their  influences  are  beneficent,  but 
often  their  efforts  are  futile. 

Here  is  one  of  the  central  facts  in  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Deliquency  is  mighty  attractive  to  the  young — 
or  else  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  of  it.  It  has  to  be  mighty 
attractive  to  overcome  the  prohibitions  of  law,  and  moral  teach- 
ings, and  parental  oversight  and  control.  But  it  persists. 

How  did  we  fight  "vice  and  booze"  in  a  thousand  communi- 
ties around  the  camps  during  the  war?  By  setting  up  attrac- 
tive substitutes  to  engage  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors  in  their 
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free  time,  away  from  the  camps!  Why  did  Uncle  Sam  prac- 
tically command  the  philanthropic  and  civic  organizations  in 
those  communities  adjacent  to  the  camps  to  get  together,  to 
work  together,  to  set  up  all  sorts  of  pleasurable  and  construc- 
tive recreational  features  for  the  boys  in  service?  So  that  the 
saloons,  the  brothels,  and  the  camp-followers  would  not  debili- 
tate, demoralize,  and  destroy  the  fine  young  men  that  were  to 
go  to  Europe  to  fight  for  our  continued  freedom  to  live,  have 
liberty,  and  to  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Can't  we,  now,  in  a  thousand  communities  in  New  York 
State  learn  a  lesson  from  the  war  that  is  so  plain  it  comes  right 
up  in  front  of  us —  and  relates  itself  to  our  daily  life  in  our 
community —  and  to  our  own  sons  and  daughters?  How  are 
we  going  to  fight  the  enemy  in  our  own  community,  the  enemy 
that  debilitates,  demoralizes,  and  frequently  destroys  the  best 
thing  we  have  in  the  community,  our  own  youth  ?  Delinquency 
and  crime  is  that  enemy. 

Substitutes  for  delinquency  and  crime  must  be  attractive!  Par- 
ticularly so  for  the  youth.  We  older  men  and  women  have 
other  motives  than  those  of  pleasure  for  many  of  our  activities. 
But  youth  is  the  God-given  period  of  life  for  enjoyment,  play, 
sports,  emulation,  competition,  conquest.  It  is  the  preparation 
time  for  life.  We  put  into  it  training  for  life — but  often  we 
overload  it  with  precepts,  academic  and  moral  preparation,  and 
don't  balance  it  up  with  the  satisfaction  of  these  mighty  in- 
stincts for  play,  and  variety,  and  joy  and  comradeship  and  ad- 
venture that  make  the  red-blooded  boy  and  girl. 

There's  a  job  for  the  community!  There's  a  post-war  prob- 
lem for  any  community.  Millions  of  our  own  young  men  have 
come  back  from  France  with  wider-opened  eyes  and  with 
minds  attuned  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  good 
citizenship.  They  know  what  the  healthy  mind  in  the  healthy 
body  means,  and  what  it's  good  for. 

So  much  for  the  reasons  why  our  communities  should  face 
juvenile  delinquency  with  a  new,  fresh  attitude  of  mind.  Now, 
how  can  we  do  it? 

First,  let  us  see  that  one  of  the  ways  we  are  going  to  fight 
delinquency  is  by  setting  up  a  variety  of  attractive  substitutes 
for  the  pulls  and  temptations  of  delinquency.  What  are  some 
substitutes. 

The  "boy  scouts,"  for  instance,  the  "girl  scouts,"  and  the 
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"campfire  girls."  Why?  Because  they  capitalize  the  same 
spirit  for  good  associations  that,  when  unguided  and  allowed  to 
run  riot,  becomes  the  gang  spirit  on  the  street  corner,  or 
several  miles  outside  that  little  town  that  the  woman  wrote 
about,  in  central  New  York. 

Another  substitute:  "Organized  play."  We  used  to  think 
that  play  was  one  thing  that  didn't  need  organization.  We 
used  also  to  think  that  charities,  and  care  of  the  sick,  and  busi- 
ness, and  labor,  and  government  didn't  need  to  be  organized, 
but  we  have  got  beyond  that.  Play,  unorganized  in  crowded 
sections,  and  participated  in  by  the  very  young,  is  largely  futile, 
and  sometimes  worse.  So  we  have  playground  movements, 
and  superintendents  of  recreation  in  large  cities.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  all  play  should  be  organized,  but  that  when  neces- 
sary organized  play  should  be  a  part  of  the  community  program. 

Another  substitute,  along  self -improvement  lines:  "Voca- 
tional guidance."  Here  is  self -improvement  as  a  recreation  and 
an  ideal.  What  is  the  opposite  among  the  young?  The  un- 
assisted, unsupervised  hunt  for  a  fob,  leading  the  boy  and  girl 
often  into  dangerous  places,  heightening  the  spirit  of  "wander- 
lust," leading  the  lad  into  other  cities,  making  of  him  often  a 
tramp  and  a  vagabond. 

Another  substitute,  this  time  a  community  one :  "Commun- 
ity centers."  What  relation  is  there  between  delinquency  and 
the  community  center  movement?  A  real  connection.  The 
community  center  is  the  expression  of  neighborliness,  neighbor- 
hood interest.  Interest  in  whatever  will  make  the  neighbor- 
hood better.  That  includes  the  conditions  the  boys  and 
girls  live  under.  The  unorganized  neighborhood,  with  no 
civic  spirit,  is  a  far  more  fertile  ground  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime. 

So  much  for  a  few  out  of  a  hundred  possible  illustrations. 
Let  us  proceed  to  more  specific  suggestions,  "brass  tacks." 
Efforts  to  provide  attractive  substitutes  for  the  pulls  and  temp- 
tations of  delinquency  must  be  organized  in  the  community. 
They  must  not  be  simply  hit  or  miss,  or  sporadic.  There  must 
be  a  community  plan.  The  ideal  to  work  for  is  to  make  your 
community  the  best  one  in  New  York  State  for  your  boy  or 
your  girl,  or  both  of  them,  and  other  people's  children,  to  grow 
up  in.  The  finest,  most  enjoyable,  most  helpful  community. 

Organization  of  effort  is  a  wonderful  thing.     A  darkey  was 
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driving  a  woe-begone  horse  and  rig  along  a  southern  road.  Be- 
side him,  on  the  seat,  sat  a  white  man.  The  darkey  flicked  off 
with  his  whip,  here  and  there,  a  flower  from  its  stalk  beside 
the  road,  or  a  leaf  from  a  bush,  or  a  twig  from  an  overhanging 
tree.  But  when  he  passed  under  a  hornet's  nest  he  kept  his 
whip  far  away  from  that  nest. 

The  white  man  laughed,  and  jollied  the  darkey.  "Sam,  you 
haven't  any  sand !  You're  strong  on  snapping  off  the  little  flow- 
ers and  the  leaves.  Why  didn't  you  tackle  the  nest?" 

"No,  sah,  boss.  I  ain't  tackling  no  hornets'  nest.  Dey's 
organized !" 

"Vice  and  booze"  were  successfully  fought  in  the  camp  com- 
munities because  the  forces  of  good  clean  living  were  organized. 
How  can  your  community  organize  to  reduce,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  eradicate  delinquency? 

There  are  several  simple  steps.  First,  draw  upon  the  mag- 
nificent spirit  of  service  that  manifested  itself  during  the  war. 
Assume  that  it  didn't  die  when  the  war  stopped.  It  may  be 
resting  now,  for  we  had  a  long  day's  work,  and  communities 
require  sleep  after  toil,  just  like  people.  But  there  is  an  awak- 
ening after  sleep. 

Get  a  group  of  people  together,  on  the  project  of  reducing 
delinquency  in  your  community  among  the  young,  by  commun- 
ity effort.  It  may  be  that  your  women's  clubs  are  the  best 
agents.  Or  there  may  be  a  civic  association,  or  a  group  of 
ministers,  or  some  other  body,  like  the  chamber  of  commerce 
or  the  board  of  trade. 

Look  yourselves  in  the  face.  Be  willing  to  discover  where 
conditions  are  bad  or  demoralizing  now.  There  are  three  main 
lines  of  inquiry: 

1.  What  are  the  principal  factors  causing  delinquency  and  crime  in 
this  community? 

2.  What   are   the   principal   factors   now   combating   delinquency   and 
crime  in   this  community? 

3.  What   can   we   do,   in   our   community,   to   stimulate,   augment   and 
supplement   existing  activities   and   efforts   to   reduce   delinquency   and 
crime? 

Let  us  get  down  still  further  to  details  and  methods.  A 
group,  coming  together  for  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
local  problem,  will  soon  find  itself  considering  the  general 
situation.  The  chief  sources  of  delinquency  will  be  mentioned, 
such  as  a  certain  section  of  the  town,  or  railroad  pilfering  in  an 
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industrial  center,  or  a  road-house  outside  the  town,  or  any  one 
or  a  dozen  different  factors. 

Then  there  will  be  the  hasty  statement  of  present  remedial 
agencies :  The  juvenile  court,  the  reformatory,  probation,  big 
brothers.  That  will  be  followed,  probably,  by  a  quick  survey 
of  present  agencies  providing  antidotes  for  delinquency,  like 
the  boy  scouts  and  similar  organizations,  facilities  for  public 
recreation,  settlement. 

Out  of  this  preliminary  discussion  should  come  the  determina- 
tion to  make  a  home-made  "tabloid  survey"  of  your  home  com- 
munity. 

Not  a  formidable,  expensive,  professional  survey!  But  a 
survey  your  home  people  can  make  themselves;  not  all  at 
once,  but  gradually,  and  admitting  of  action  and  results  while 
it  is  being  made.  A  survey  is  enormously  important,  because 
it  is  about  the  only  way  that  one  can  get  a  well-rounded  and 
honest  picture  of  conditions. 

Here  is  where  the  prison  association  of  New  York  will  be 
glad  to  help  any  community  in  the  State,  without  money  and 
without  price,  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  The  prison  asso- 
ciation has  prepared  a  list  of  a  hundred  questions,  for  this 
suggested  survey.  Copies  of  this  list  of  questions  will  be 
furnished,  free  of  charge,  to  those  desiring  to  carry  out  a 
survey. 

The  careful  study  of  the  questions,  themselves,  will  be  a 
guide  to  necessary  directions  of  activity. 

Here  are  two  "sample"  sections  of  the  questionnaire: 

Commercial  entertainments  and  amusements 

What   forms   of   commercial    amusement   are    oLered? 

Where   located?     Prices   of   admission?     Nature    of    entertainment? 

What  effects  are  noted  upon  children  from  the  movies?  Nature  of 
pictures?  Lighting?  Admission  of  children  without  adults  or 
older  persons?  Frequency  of  visiting  the  movies?  How  are  admission 
fees  obtained  ? 

What  relationship  is  there  in  the  community  with  the  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures?  Is  there  local  inspection  or 
censorship? 

What  special  movie  entertainments  are  given?  Better  Films  Move- 
ment? Special  entertainments  for  children?  Educational  films? 

How  many  dance  halls?  How  managed  and  supervised?  Below 
what  age  are  girls  excluded?  Are  the  dance  halls  connected  with 
saloons  or  questionable  places?  What  other  demoralizing  fea- 
tures? 

What  effects  have  the  dance  halls  had  upon  the  juvenile  life  of 
the  community? 

What  influence  do  the  pool  rooms  have?  Skating  rinks?  Bowling 
alleys? 
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What  other  commercial  amusements  flourish  or  have  influence? 
Picnic  parks,  railroad  parks,  steamboat  excursion? 

Public  recreation 
How  many  parks  in  the  community?    Large?     Small?    Location  relative 

to  use,  and  to  congested  areas? 

Nature  of  use  of  parks?  For  sports?  Other  forms  of  recreation, 
swimming,  wading,  refectories,  boating,  riding,  picnics,  band 
concerts,  community  sings,  public  meetings?  Shelter  houses? 
Parks  adequately  policed  and  lighted?  What  results  at  night? 
What  reputation  have  the  parks?  Are  they  the  pride  of  the  commun- 
ity? 

How  many  more  parks  are  needed?     Locations?     Size? 
How  efficient   is   the   park   department?     Is    there    a   park   and    play- 
ground association?     Who  furthers  park  development  and  use? 
How  many  playgrounds   in  the  community?     How   many  are   super- 
vised?    How   well?     What   needs    still    to    be    done? 
What  portion   of  the   day,   week,   year   opened?     What   facilities? 
Where    located?     How    near    congested    quarters?     How    much    used 

and    by    whom? 

Under  whose  auspices  maintained? 
Nature  of  games?     Of  apparatus? 
Other   public   provision    for   games    and    sports?     Tennis?     Baseball? 

Football?     Golf?     Swimming?   Boating?   Skating?   Athletics? 
How  adequate?     Supervision? 
What  other  forms  of  public  recreation? 
Are    holidays   celebrated   by   public    recreational    features?     Of    what 

kind? 

Are  there  public  musical  festivals,  concerts,  sings? 
Are  there  public  parades,  and  for  what  purpose? 

Were  there  public  recreational  features  carried  on  by  the  commun- 
ity during  war-time  that  should  be  perpetuated  in  peace-time? 
Are  the  school  buildings  and  grounds  used  for  play  places,  centers, 
and     recreational     centers?    How     many     centers?    Attendance?     Su- 
pervised ? 

Are  there  school  gardens? 
What    recreational    activities    conducted    by    the    school    authorities? 

Self-government?     School  cities? 
Does    the    community    undertake    commitnity    pageants,    community 

opera? 

Is  there  a  municipal  recreation  system?  Under  what  city  depart- 
ment? Is  there  a  superintendent  of  recreation?  What  annual 
budget  in  the  department? 

Have  you  Had  a  community  Christmas  tree?  Christmas  caroling? 
And  so  on.  I  have  more  than  taken  up  the  alloted  space  in 
STATE  SERVICE.  One  word  more.  This  whole  movement  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  utilizing  existing  local  agencies,  correlating 
them  for  a  common  purpose,  co-ordinating  their  activities,  and 
giving  them  a  chance  to  plan  together  and  work  together.  It 
perpetuates  the  idea  of  team-work  that  helped  win  the  war.  And 
national  organizations  will  gladly  advise  and  cooperate. 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  entrance  into  the  com- 
munity of  a  new  organization.  It  presents  a  job,  that  ought 
to  be  done,  and  can  be  done,  by  the  folks  at  home.  The  prison 
association,  at  135  East  15th  street,  New  York,  will  be  glad  to 
counsel  and  advise,  free  of  any  charge,  for  the  sake  of  the  com« 
munity  results  obtained. 
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"The  dust  is  gathering  fast  on  the  gavel  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Binghamton,"  writes  William  I. 
Engle  in  The  American  City  for  December,  1919.  Five  years 
ago  in  the  southern  section  of  New  York  State  which  includes 
Endicott,  Johnson  City  and  Binghamton,  juvenile  crime  was 
increasing  yearly  as  the  population  grew.  Boys  in  the  factory 
and  railroad  districts  were  pillaging,  burglarizing,  committing 
a  dozen  kinds  of  youthful  depredation  that  kept  police  and 
Humane  Society  officers  anxious  day  and  night.  The  time 
worn  plans  of  environment,  probation,  and  threats  were  hope- 
less against  the  situation  which  was  one  of  helping  a  popu- 
lation of  young  people  having  the  usual  factory  environment, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  usual  factory  worker. 

Someone  suggested  playgrounds.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Humane  Society  agreed,  and  in  this  way  the  program  for 
supervised  amusement  parks  and  clubs  was  begun.  It  has 
since  turned  guttersnipes  into  boys  whose  fathers  are  proud  of 
them,  and  it  has  cleaned  the  streets  of  girls  of  bad  repute.  It 
has  also  established  a  new  code  of  morals  among  both  boys 
and  girls. 

The  success  of  the  playgrounds  in  the  factory  towns  of  Endi- 
cott and  Johnson  stimulated  activity  among  civic-minded 
people  in  Binghamton.  Recreation  for  young  folks  has  been 
afforded.  A  boys'  club  with  every  street  urchin  in  the  city  as 
a  member  is  accomplishing  results,  and  plans  for  a  system  of 
parks  are  under  way.  Superintendent  Koerbel  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  comments  on  the  result  as  follows :  "Where  this 
office  five  years  ago  had  in  one  season  100  cases  of  thievery, 
burglary  and  misdemeanors  from  the  industrial  towns,  this 
season  it  had  just  three  cases.  Five  years  ago  I  spent  three 
afternoons  a  week  in  court  in  the  factory  center.  Now  I  am 
in  court  there  on  an  average  of  twice  a  month.  Give  the  boys 
and  girls  clean  recreation,  keep  them  out  of  doors  and  interest- 
ed in  something  wholesome,  and  you'll  have  no  trouble  with 
delinquents." 

At  the  start,  the  usual  supervised  playgrounds,  like  those  in 
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scores  of  other  towns,  were  laid  out  and  built.  They  included 
tennis  courts,  swimming  pools  and  all  manner  of  simple  amuse- 
ments for  the  younger  children:  swings,  sand  pits,  see-saws, 
playhouses.  As  these  advantages  grew  rapidly  in  popularity 
the  scope  of  the  work  broadened.  A  large  park  covering  ten 
acres  along  the  pleasant  Susquehanna  River  at  the  edge  of 
Endicott  was  bought,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  were 
expended  in  beautifying  it.  The  payment  was  made  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  interest  of  their  employees  and  the  em- 
ployees' children. 

Real  community  welfare  work  followed.  Extensions  were 
made  to  an  old  casino  and  a  great  pavilion  was  built  which 
is  now  the  center  of  summer  and  winter  activity.  Community 
dances,  domestic  science  clubs,  concerts,  bazaars,  and  six  home 
economics  courses  for  both  juveniles  and  adults  are  held  here. 
Outside  in  the  park  there  is  a  fine  half-mile  race  track,  four 
well-kept  baseball  diamonds,  a  canoe  and  boat  club,  a  skating 
rink,  dozens  of  swings  and  other  things  cherished  by  children. 
Every  day  in  the  week  there  are  special  programs  of  recre- 
ation, and  Saturdays  through  the  warm  weather  the  crowd 
sometimes  numbers  five  or  six  thousand.  No  admission  is 
charged  for  any  amusement  and  nothing  in  the  park  has  a 
price. 

The  Boys'  Club  in  Binghamton  is  making  a  name  for  itself. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent  Koerbel  it  has  grown 
from  a  small  group  of  a  dozen  street  urchins  into  a  unique 
institution.  Within  the  last  year  a  four-story  community 
house  has  been  constructed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  boys, 
the  membership  of  the  organization  has  jumped  to  nearly  a 
thousand,  and  the  results  from  its  varied  activities,  games, 
reading,  carpentry,  shoemaking  compare  favorably  with  those 
brought  about  by  the  recreation  plan  perfected  in  the  adjoining 
manufacturing  center. 

In  the  single  year  since  the  club  began  its  swift  growth, 
juvenile  crime  in  the  city  has  decreased  sixty  percent.  At 
the  same  time  cleanliness  has  been  brought  up  to  almost  100 
percent.  In  fact  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  club 
house  is  the  free  showers,  hot  water  and  towels.  In  one  month 
551  baths  were  given  to  boys  who  have  no  bathing  facilities  in 
their  homes.  According  to  the  Superintendent  Koerbel :  "We  shall 
open  a  girls'  club  to  be  operated  like  the  boys'  club  this  year 
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and  I  expect  to  see  the  number  of  complaints  against  young 
girls  drop  off  as  sharply  as  the  ones  against  the  boys  did  after 
their  club  activities  were  under  way." 

Of  course  this  remarkable  ninety-six  percent  decrease  in 
crime  in  the  vicinity  of  Binghamton  did  not  come  about  natur- 
ally and  without  tedious,  painstaking  work  on  the  part  of 
those  interested.  "It  is  difficult  for  police  and  officials  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  perfecting  modes  of  tracing  crime  and 
punishing  criminals  to  believe  in  its  worth  as  against  the  old 
methods.  But  we  have  proved  it  here.  And  it  can  be  proved 
in  any  other  community  in  the  country  with  equal  success." 


Community  Play  in  Oakland,  California 

The  activities  of  the  Recreation  Department  of  Oakland  for 
the  boys,  girls,  and  adults  of  the  city  have  met  with  unusual  success 
during  the  past  year  and  several  new  features  have  been  added. 
More  money  has  been  appropriated  than  ever  before,  $11,863.06 
having  been  expended.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  when  the  work  was  started  ten  years  ago,  $750.00  represented 
the  amount  appropriated. 

In  the  development  of  work  for  boys,  the  ob- 
Activities  for  Boys  ject  of  athletics  has  been  extensive  rather  than 

intensive.  "Every  boy  in  a  game"  and  "sport  for 
sport's  sake"  have  been  the  mottoes.  With  this  in  view  the  boys  have 
been  classified  by  weights :  70,  80,  90,  100, 110,  120  pound  and  unlim- 
ited. The  small  boy  thus  has  as  much  opportunity  as  the  large  boy 
for  the  training  which  comes  from  these  types  of  activities.  Not  a 
single  individual  award  is  made  to  any  boy  who  participates  in  a 
game.  He  participates  because  he  loves  the  game,  or  not  at  all. 
Small  cards  are  given  to  individuals  who  win  as  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment but  nothing  is  given  as  a  reward  for  winning. 

A  slightly  different  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
Girls'  Activities  girls'  activities,  in  developing  activities  on  each 

ground  rather  than  laying  stress  on  inter-play- 
ground contests.  Many  hikes,  overnight  camping  trips,  swimming 
parties,  and  other  activities  have  been  organized  by  the  girls,  in 
many  cases  mothers  of  the  girls  having  accompanied  their  daugh- 
ters No  inter-school  leagues  were  formed,  but  many  friendly  games 
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were  played  between  grounds.  As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
year  the  idea  of  the  value  of  out-of-doors  activities  for  girls  is  grad- 
ually growing  in  the  minds  of  the  parents. 

During  the  past  year,  play  days  have  been  arranged  for  girls 
of  high  school  and  elementary  school  age.  After  a  parade  of  the 
participants  around  the  field,  games  of  basket  ball,  baseball,  bat 
ball,  tennis  and  volley  ball  were  played.  One  or  two  grounds  gave 
a  demonstration  of  dramatic  activities. 

In  1915  the  Oakland  Recreation  Department  es- 
Special  Activities  tablished  in  a  small  way  the  plan  of  universal 
participation  in  certain  events,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks.  This  plan  was  put  into  effect  in  connection 
with  the  track  meet.  During  January,  February  and  March  of 
that  year,  each  boy  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  was 
given  a  try-out  in  the  broad  jump,  high  jump,  dash  and  baseball 
throw.  The  averages  of  the  classes  were  kept  in  a  comparative 
contest  to  see  which  classes  were  averaging  the  highest.  All  the 
boys  of  a  grade  competed  and  the  total  score  was  divided  by  the 
number  of  participants.  This  was  followed  by  a  large  city  track 
meet  which  worked  out  so  successfully  that  in  1918  a  series  of  ten 
events  was  arranged  for  the  boys  and  ten  for  the  girls.  The  events 
are  as  follows : 

For  Boys  Girls'  Events 

Pull  up  (Pull  up 

Soccer  kick  (Traveling   rings 

Basket   ball    throw    for  dis-          Hockey  goal  shoot 

tance  Throw  for  distance 
Basket  ball  throw  for  accur-          Basket  ball  throw  for  accur- 
acy acy 
Running   broad   jump  Volley  ball  serve 
Running  high  jump  Jump  and  reach 
Dash  Dash — forty  yards 
Base     ball     throw     for  ac-          Baseball  batting  for  accuracy 

curacy  Push  up 

Push  up  Sit  up 
Sit  up 

These  events  are  graded  from  one  point  to  100,  so  that  a  boy  or 
girl  can  participate  in  any  one  of  the  activities  and  learn  to  what  ex- 
tent he  is  up  to  the  standard  in  that  event. 
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The  May  Festival  in  1919  took  the  form  of  The 
May  Festivals  Pageant  of  the  Pacific  which  was  held  on  Oak- 

land's much  used  water  playground,  Lake  Mer- 
ritt.  Representatives  of  the  various  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  asked  to  decorate  a  boat  for  this  event,  and  the 
boats  thus  decorated  were  towed  past  the  Embarcadero.  As  the 
various  boats  passed  that  point  children  in  the  costumes  of  the  re- 
spective countries  came  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  took  part  in 
some  folk  game  or  dance  typical  of  the  country. 

A  special  teacher  of  dramatics  is  spending  half 
Dramatics  time  in  developing  educational  dramatics.  The 

Recreation  Department  looks  toward  the  broad 
ideal  of  developing  initiative  in  large  numbers  of  children, 
rather  than  in  training  small  groups  of  children  to  entertain 
others.  An  afternoon  is  set  aside  in  each  of  the  large  grounds 
for  dramatics  and  once  or  twice  during  the  year  the  children 
meet  for  a  big  get-together  day  of  dramatics. 

Oakland  is  fortunate  in  having  in  Lake  Mer- 
Watcr  Sports  ritt  a  water  playground  of  165  acres,  only 

ten  minutes5  walk  from  the  center  of  the 
business  district.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  Lakeside  Park 
with  a  band  stand,  bowling  green,  and  tennis  courts,  the  Museum, 
two  municipal  boat  houses,  the  municipal  auditorium,  and  the 
Athol  Plaza  Tennis  Courts.  A  large  number  of  boats  are  avail- 
able for  a  nominal  charge  and  lockers  are  provided  at  a  small 
cost  for  privately  owned  boats.  The  Recreation  Department  owns 
in  addition  to  row  boats,  canoes,  crew  boats,  and  other  varieties 
of  craft,  a  fleet  of  about  35  whale  boats  varying  from  six-oared 
to  twelve-oared  boats.  The  schools,  playgrounds,  clubs,  and 
private  groups  of  the  city  using  these  boats  are  required  to  pro- 
vide their  own  oars.  Practically  every  school  and  playground 
in  the  city  has  one  or  two  sets  of  good  oars  and  a  large  number 
of  clubs  and  organizations,  including  the  policemen's  and  firemen's 
crew  have  their  own  oars  and  are  receiving  the  free  use  of  these 
large  boats.  During  the  past  year  approximately  18,810  people 
made  use  of  the  boats.  Many  of  these  are  women  who  have  organ- 
ized themselves  into  clubs  for  rowing  and  outdoor  sports. 
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The  Stockton  Commission  At  Work 

The  Stockton,  California,  Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission is  not  an  organization  which  exists  merely  on  paper! 
It  has  a  hard  working  group  of  five  people,  each  one  of  whom 
has  been  given  definite  responsibility  for  the  development  of  certain 
phases  of  the  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919,  the  following  committees  were 
appointed,  the  chairman  of  each  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

1.  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  special  programs 

2.  Social   Centers 

Music,  lectures,  and  entertainments 

3.  Recreation  point  and   Lake   Yosemite 

4.  Education,  finance,  and  athletic  club 

5.  Grounds,  park,  and  improvements 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of 
*  the  year  has  been  the  activities  for  girls 

which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  camp 
for  girls  in  the  summer  of  1919.  Twelve  Camp  Fire  groups  of 
162  girls  have  been  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  To 
provide  guardians  a  training  class  for  leaders  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  chairman.  An  enthusiastic  campaign  made  possi- 
ble the  establishment  of  the  largest  girls'  camp  in  California 
where  134  girls  and  counselors  spent  two  weeks.  The  girls, 
food  and  equipment  were  transported  95  miles  in  autos  and  trucks 
furnished  by  friends  of  the  recreation  movement. 

An  exhibit  of  playground  apparatus  was  made 

and  a  model  Playground  installed  at  the  San 

Joaquin  County  Fair.  A  rectangular  space  48 
feet  by  96  feet  was  fenced  and  here  two  trained  directors  super- 
vised play  activities  for  the  children.  The  playground  included 
a  merry-go-round,  a  sand  bin,  a  rocking  box,  baby  swings,  a 
horizontal  bar,  and  two  children's  slides.  The  day  nursery  co- 
operated by  having  a  tent  placed  in  the  enclosure  where  mothers 
could  leave  their  children  while  visiting  the  exhibits. 

There  has  been  a  splendid  development  dur- 
Fire  Places  ing  the  past  year  in  the  use  of  the  outdoor 

facilities  provided.  Additional  facilities  for 
outdoor  picnics  have  been  provided  in  the  installation  of  two  fire 
places  at  Oak  Park.  One  was  placed  in  the  municipal  camping 
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grounds  where  it  has  been  in  continual  use.  As  many  as  thirty- 
one  automobiles  have  been  counted  leaving  the  grounds  on  Mon- 
day morning  after  spending  Sunday  at  Oak  Park.  The  second 
fire  place  was  installed  in  the  park  proper  where  it  has  been 
much  used  by  picnic  parties  and  family  gatherings. 

Activities  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the  future  through  the 
gift  of  a  naturally  wooded  site  of  thirteen  acres  which  will  be 
used  for  recreation  purposes. 


Los  Angeles  Centers  Developing 

Slauson  playground  with  its  well  patronized  grounds  and 
club  house  is  the  neighborhood  meeting  place,  filling  the  needs 
of  the  citizen  for  recreational  activities,  library,  community 
chorus  and  various  other  activities.  A  prominent  citizen  has 
placed  in  trust  $50,000,  the  income  of  which  is  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  playground  as  long  as  it  bears  the  name 
and  remains  in  the  same  location. 

Hazard  playground  has  been  a  center  of  interest,  a  Commu- 
nity Center  Council  having  been  formed  to  take  over  many  play- 
ground activities,  thus  assisting  the  director  of  the  ground. 

At  the  Salt  Lake  Playground  is  one  of  the  busiest  American- 
ization centers  in  the  city.  Russian  and  Mexican  families  compose 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  neighborhood,  which  has  1049  homes  in  a  half 
mile  area.  The  installation  of  lights  has  made  the  evenings  very 
attractive  on  the  playground,  and  with  the  added  bleachers  oppor- 
tunity for  play  is  offered  for  people  of  all  ages. 

The  Temple  playground  which  opened  in  April  has  proved 
itself  of  great  service,  and  day  and  night  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  have  enjoyed  its  facilities.  The  cemented  cellar 
of  the  old  Custer  school  on  this  playground  has  been  the 
swimming  pool  during  the  past  summer  for  the  district. 

The  Normal  Hill  Center — the  down  town  play  field — has 
provided  recreation  for  numerous  groups  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Here  gymnasium  classes  for  all  groups  have  made 
the  building  a  busy  place,  affording  recreation  to  large  num- 
bers coming  from  the  apartments,  courts,  hotels,  rooming 
houses,  and  stores  in  the  district.  Here  too  there  is  a  day 
nursery  caring  for  the  children  of  working  mothers. 
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The  Exposition  Park  Children's  Playground,  which  was 
opened  in  March,  provides  for  the  large  groups  of  children 
around  Exposition  Park  and  for  others  visiting  the  park. 

The  Exposition  Park  Swimming  Pools  were  used  by  51,302 
patrons  during  the  summer  season.  That  it  is  self-supporting 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  $4735.65  collected  in  charges, 
only  $4692.55  was  paid  out  for  maintenance,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $43.10. 

Vignus  Street  Munincipal  Plunge  gave  opportunity  to  3619 
boys  and  358  girls  for  refreshing  swims.  As  only  three  cents 
is  charged  for  a  swim,  this  Plunge  cannot  be  entirely  self- 
supporting. 

Vacation  playgrounds  were  operated  on  thirty-three  school 
grounds  scattered  over  the  city.  These  grounds,  which  were 
opened  July  1st,  was  closed  in  August  with  a  big  field  meet 
at  Exposition  Park. 

The  Men's  Public  Club  on  Main  Street  has  been  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  City's  recreational  facilities  and  represents  an  effort 
to  provide  facilities  to  take  the  place  of  the  closed  saloon.  In 
this  club  are  a  meeting  and  game  room,  pool  tables,  hot  and 
cold  shower  baths,  a  comfort  station,  and  a  canteen  serving 
light  lunch  and  soft  drinks  at  nominal  rates.  The  provision  of 
club  rooms  and  gymnasium  facilities  will  add  greatly  to  the 
popularity  of  the  club. 

Camp  Seely  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  has  proved 
a  very  popular  place,  2221  persons  attending  during  the  camp 
season  which  lasted  from  June  9th  to  September  27th.  Camp 
Radford  also  had  its  full  quota  of  camp  enthusiasts, 
1200  people  having  spent  there  a  vacation  season  of  one  or 
two  weeks.  These  municipal  camps,  which  have  attracted  wide 
interest,  are  now  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  During  the  past 
season  $31,660.00  was  paid  by  campers  at  nominal  rates  of  $11.00  at 
Seeley,  and  $12.25  at  Radford,  for  a  two  weeks'  outing.  The  main- 
tenance cost  about  $30,000  leaving  a  balance  of  approximately  $1000. 
Winter  trips  are  planned  and  it  is  believed  that  many  will  spend  a 
delightful  time  in  the  snow  clad  mountains. 
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Team  Play 

The  organizer  of  Community  Service  in  Augusta  writes: 
"The  playground  officially  opened  for  use  Monday.  The  wading 
pool,  slide,  play  material,  diamonds,  and  game  areas  were  first  to 
be  finished.  More  than  200  boys  have  been  at  work  all  the  week 
as  volunteers.  In  the  past  vandalism  has  been  an  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  improvements  in  the  park,  but  with  the  boys  enlisted 
in  the  enterprise  there  has  been  no  such  difficulty.  As  it  was  nec- 
essary to.  leave  the  parts  and  fittings  of  the  apparatus  out  over 
night,  the  boys  organized  a  voluntary  corps  of  watchmen  to  see 
that  they  were  not  molested  at  night,  with  the  result  that  nothing 
was  taken  or  disturbed. 

"We  carried  on  the  program  of  half  work  and  half  play, 
alternating  games  with  construction  labor.  As  the  grounds  were 
strewn  with  stones,  a  target  was  set  up  in  a  hole  opposite  the 
pool  which  had  to  be  filled,  and  all  turned  in  picking  up  stones 
and  clods  and  throwing  them  at  the  mark.  In  two  hours  the 
ground  was  cleared  to  its  farthest  edge.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
all  the  frames  were  erected  beside  the  holes  into  which  they  were 
to  be  concreted,  ready  to  be  lowered  into  place.  As  it  rained  Sat- 
urday it  was  not  felt  wise  to  attempt  to  remove  them.  After  I 
had  gone  home  at  night,  however,  the  boys  themselves  carried 
the  frames  over  and  set  them  into  their  place.  How  they  could 
lift  heavy  frames  of  the  sort  with  all  the  fittings  and  heavy  clamps 
attached  is  a  puzzle,  but  they  did  it!  The  holes  were  filled  with 
water  from  the  rain  but  the  apparatus  was  in  place  by  Sunday, 
and  the  volunteers  were  very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  surprise 
everyone  in  the  way  they  did. 

"Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the  grounds  and  found  the  slide 
still  damp  and  sticky.  One  of  the  boys  who  watched  for  a  time 
the  futile  efforts  of  the  children  to  slide  down  its  damp  surface, 
at  last  had  an  inspired  idea.  He  ran  home  where  he  "borrowed" 
his  older  sister's  new  box  of  powder.  This  he  applied  to  the  full 
length  of  the  wet  slide,  making  its  20  feet  as  slippery  as  ice. 
Thereafter  the  slide  worked  to  perfection.  One  of  the  sights 
which  spectators  enjoyed  most  was  that  of  a  little  girl  and  her 
collie  dog  going  up  the  steps  of  the  slide  in  turn,  and  sliding  down 
the  chute.  The  children  made  a  place  in  the  waiting  lines  for  the 
dog  who  evidenced  as  much  enjoyment  and  made  as  much  noise 
as  did  any  other  user  of  the  new  attraction." 
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The  Community  Center  and  the  High  Cost 

of  Living 

Can  the  community  center  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  become  an  important  factor  in  the  mar- 
keting operations  through  which  prices  may  be  reduced? 

The  Hon.  M.  Clyde  Kelly,  Pennsylvania  Member  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  believes  that  it  can,  and  quotes  in 
support  of  his  belief  the  experience  of  the  Park  View  district 
of  Washington,  which  he  considers  to  have  worked  out  success- 
fully many  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  movement  to 
bring  consumer  and  producer  together. 

"The  Park  View  Community  Organization  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  two  years  and  has  proved  a  splendid  com- 
munity center  where  all  the  people  come  together  for  recreation 
and  for  the  discussion  of  vital  questions,  has  made  of  the  Park 
View  district  a  real  neighborhood  with  a  fraternity  of  feeling 
plainly  evident.  During  the  war  the  various  war  activities  were 
presented  at  the  community  meetings  and  were  entered  upon 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  community.  Each  citizen  gained  through 
his  membership  in  this  all-inclusive  organization  the  sense  of 
'belonging'  to  America. 

"Three  months  ago  the  community  secretary  was  appointed 
a  postal-station  agent  and  a  complete  post-office  equipment  was 
set  up  in  the  schoolhouse.  This  unprecedented  arrangement, 
which  should  be  the  most  natural  combination  of  activities,  has 
been  a  success  from  the  first  day.  The  people  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  postal  facilities  in  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
receipts  have  increased  rapidly. 

"Then  came  the  question  of  using  these  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  food  products  directly  from  the  producer. 
The  motor-truck  service  was  utilized  and  orders  were  sent  out  to 
individual  farmers.  The  result  proved  the  advantages  of  buying 
direct,  but  there  were  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome.  It 
required  the  product  of  many  farmers  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
community,  and  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  was  experienced 
in  getting  in  touch  with  producers  who  desired  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts in  this  manner. 

"Finally  it  was  seen  that  the  only  solution  is  organization  on 
the  part  of  the  producers.  The  shipments  at  the  farm  must  be 
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organized,  and  in  the  rural  sections,  too,  the  schoolhouse  stands 
ready  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

"One  of  the  motor-truck  routes  from  Washington  leads  to 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  traverses  a  good  farming  country 
for  eighty  miles  and  in  no  part  of  it  parallels  a  railroad.  In 
the  past,  hundreds  of  tons  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  so  forth, 
raised  in  this  territory  have  been  allowed  to  rot  and  waste  simply 
because  there  was  no  connection  with  a  market  which  offered 
profitable  returns. 

"The.  route  passes  through  Mount  Joy  Township,  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  on  the  edge  of  the  historic 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg.  There,  only  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
formed  the  first  rural  postal-school  organization  in  the  United 
States.  The  producers  of  the  township,  gathered  in  the  Two 
Tavern  schoolhouse,  formed  the  Mount  Joy  Community  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Rudisill,  a  former  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
was  elected  president,  and  a  public  school  teacher  was  made  the 
community  secretary.  His  election  as  community  secretary  was 
by  the  people  of  the  community,  and  by  virtue  of  that  election 
he  has  been  made  a  postal  agent  of  the  motor  transport  service 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

"The  motor  truck  stops  each  morning  at  the  schoolhouse  and 
picks  up  the  crates  of  eggs,  containers  of  butter,  boxes  of  poul- 
try, and  other  commodities  collected  there.  These  goods  are  de- 
livered the  same  evening  at  the  Park  View  schoolhouse  in  Wash- 
ington and  there  distributed  to  the  people  of  the  community. 

"The  list  of  prices  is  sent  each  week  by  the  Mount  Joy  com- 
munity secretary  to  the  Park  View  community  secretary.  Or- 
ders are  sent  out  and  the  goods  shipped  as  desired.  Payment 
is  made  by  check  weekly,  and  the  community  secretary  at  Mount 
Joy  keeps  the  records  of  the  shipments  made  by  each  farmer 
and  makes  payments  accordingly. 

"It  is  the  first  direct  communication  between  rural  and  urban 
communities  by  means  of  the  motor  transport  service  in  American 
history.  It  is  but  the  beginning,  for  already  the  Washington  com- 
munity is  demanding  more  than  the  entire  output  of  the  town- 
ship and  other  organizations  are  being  formed  to  meet  the 
demand. 

"Around  that  little  town  of  Gettysburg  55  years  ago  was 
fought  the  greatest  battle  on  American  soil.  For  three  days  the 
red  gods  of  war  took  mighty  toll  of  blood  and  life.  From  that 
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field  the  Confederacy  reeled  backward,  facing  a  certain  end. 
Sixty-six  hundred  men  died  there  in  fratricidal  strife,  brother 
slaying  brother  in  a  frenzy  of  wrath  and  hate. 

"It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  there,  within  sight  of 
Cemetery  Ridge  and  the  Peach  Orchard  and  the  Wheat  Field 
and  the  Round  Top,  should  be  organized  the  first  community 
center  in  the  linking  up  process  of  the  Postal  System  and  the 
public  school,  the  community  added  to  communication  for  a  united, 
coordinated  America. 

"There  on  the  site  of  battle,  where  men  went  through  blood 
and  fire  because  of  disunion  and  secession,  began  the  movement 
for  unity  and  cooperation.  And  the  victory  which  is  yet  to  be 
won  and  celebrated  for  this  real  fellowship  and  fraternity  of 
America  will  be  even  more  far-reaching  than  that  which  crowned 
the  storm-swept  crests  of  Gettysburg  in  those  bloody  days  of 

sixty-three. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"So  it  is  that  the  prosaic  bread-and-butter  question,  which 
makes  necessary  the  organization  of  producers  and  consumers  and 
the  establishment  of  communication  between  them,  with  no  unjust 
and  unnecessary  toll  levied  may  well  be  the  impelling  force  which 
will  drive  us  to  a  true  democracy,  which  will  be  safe  for  us  and 
for  the  world — a  democracy  that  means  not  only  universal  liberty 
but  universal  organization,  which  will  guarantee  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  justice  to  all." 


They  Sing 

J.  EDWARD  BOUVIER 
Community  Singing  Leader,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

The  time  has  come  when  I  feel  our  department  must  get  down 
to  real  fundamentals  and  do  something  of  a  staple  and  "real  worth 
while  doing''  nature  in  musical  development.  Instead  of  aiming  to 
see  how  many  sings  we  can  pull  off  during  a  week  my  motto  is, 
what  are  we  doing  during  the  week  to  de\elop  a  better  standing 
and  grade  of  musical  activity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Community 
Singing  has  taken  on  a  deep  root  among  the  people,  and  I  find 
now  that  it  is  the  desire  of  these  people  to  take  up  a  better  grade 
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of  music  and  really  do  a  few  good  things  well,  with  musical  under- 
standing, rather  than  to  keep  on  Forever  Blowing  Bubbles. 

The  chief  activity  these  past  few  weeks  here,  has  been  the 
development  and  organization  of  a  Community  Opera.  I  was  obliged 
to  cancel  this  for  two  weeks  on  account  of  another  musical  show 
which  the  Girls*  Division  put  on,  so  it  made  it  a  little  difficult 
to  resume  the  rehearsals  inasmuch  as  we  had  in  the  meantime 
moved  to  another  building,  but  it  came  up  again  strong.  I  have  a' 
very  fine  organization  with  a  good  committee  for  this  Opera  Assoc- 
iation and  at  rehearsal  last  week  ninety-five  were  present,  over  thirty 
men.  There  is  double  interest  in  this  group  of  singers.  We  are 
going  to  put  on  Pinafore  as  the  first  production,  the  proceeds  to 
go  to  Worcester  Post  No.  5,  of  the  American  Legion.  The  Post 
has  a  membership  of  thirty-five  hundred  boys  in  the  city  and  they 
are  anxious  to  have  a  home  or  permanent  quarters,  and  feel  very 
appreciative  of  our  starting  the  ball  rolling  as  it  were.  These 
groups  of  singers  representing  so  many  sections  of  the  city,  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  concerns,  are  very  much  interested  and 
happy  to  feel  they  are  in  opera  and  like  the  study  of  real  music. 

Next  on  the  program  of  these  few  weeks,  I  have  six  splendid 
Glee  Clubs  started  on  a  sound  basis.  One  of  my  volunteer  leaders 
has  a  splendid  Glee  Club  started  at  the  big  manufacturing  plant 
he  is  with,  also  one  of  my  other  leaders  has  an  orchestra  of  fifteen 
fellows  in  his  factory  started.  The  Glee  Clubs  are  the  following: — 
Knights  of  Columbus,  fifty  men,  Swedish  Club  of  young-  men, 
thirty-five  voices,  American  Legion  Post,  seventy-five  men,  Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire  Company,  forty  men,  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association,  thirty  women,  All  Saints'  Club  of  young  people, 
mixed  voices,  (thirty-five).  You  will  see  by  this  list  of  Clubs  that 
a  pretty  good  start  has  been  made  on  founding  real  musical  asso- 
ciations of  lasting  character.  I  am  conducting  all  of  these  except 
the  Steel  Concern,  and  programs  of  concerts  for  this  coming 
winter  season  are  being  rehearsed.  And  this  is  not  all.  Four 
towns  out  of  the  city  have  made  programs  for  two  big  Community 
Sings  a  month  beginning  in  January  in  their  town  halls  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  Easter  Music  and  excerpts  from  oratorios  and 
other  works. 

In  one  of  these  towns,  Webster,  one  of  the  churches  has 
planned  a  big  musical  program  for  once  a  month,  when  they  are 
to  study  different  choral  works.  They  have  planned  to  put  on 
Stainer's  Crucifixion  at  Easter  when  the  people  will  sing  the 
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choruses.  This  in  itself  is  a  wonderful  development  of  higher 
appreciation  of  music. 

I  have  not  the  time  or  space  to  go  into  detail  concerning 
the  individual  work  in  assisting  these  groups  to  start  a  big  pro- 
gram of  real  music  this  season,  but  for  these  several  months  that  I 
have  worked  about  here,  great  response  have  I  received,  and  the  de- 
sire to  build  up  a  strong  musical  community  by  the  people  themselves 
has  been  most  encouraging,  and  is  being  realized  now.  Of  course 
during  these  few  weeks  in  connection  with  these  activities  men- 
tioned we  have  had  no  less  than  fifteen  different  "sings,"  so-called 
a  week,  where  volunteer  leaders  and  accompanists  have  been  kept 
very  busy.  Besides  the  sings  that  this  office  directly  took  care  of, 
many  organizations  have  sent  in  for  song  sheets  as  they  were* 
having  a  Community  Sing. 

The  Strand  Theatre  has  asked  me  to  conduct  a  week  of 
Community  Singing  during  the  Holidays.  It  is  all  one  can  do  now  to 
"fill  orders"  no  more  going  out  and  soliciting  orders. 

Again  I  assure  you  all  that  these  past  few  weeks  ha\e  been  very 
fruitful  around  here  and  a  very  bright  season  is  ahead  of  Musical 
Activities  whether  Community  Service  stays  on  or  not. 

Organizations  and  organizers  may  come  and  go  but  we  SING 
ON  FOREVER. 

Federating  Industrial  Athletics 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  the  employees  of  an  industry  to 
organize  among  themselves  baseball  and  basketball  teams  or 
even  an  athletic  club.  The  value  resulting  from  such  an  under- 
taking has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
companies  throughout  the  country;  and  workers  have  had  un- 
told delight  in  vying  with  the  workers  of  another  company  on 
the  diamond  or  the  track  field. 

A  feature  of  industrial  recreation  which  is  still  in  its  infancy 
is  combining  into  a  federation  all  the  industrial  athletic 
clubs  in  a  city.  The  recently  organized  Industrial  Athletic 
Association  of  Oakland,  California,  has  proved  what  concerted 
action  along  this  line  can  accomplish.  The  Association  held 
its  first  big  Sport  Carnival  in  the  municipal  auditorium  in 
December.  The  teams  among  the  men  and  women  workers 
in  the  various  industrial  plants  of  the  city  had  been  coached  by 
the  physical  directors  of  the  Recreation  Department,  the 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  public  schools,  but  the  Carnival  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  players  had  come  together  for  a 
general  competitive  meet.  The  volley  ball  games  were  partici- 
pated in  by  teams  from  automobile,  electric,  box,  lumber,  paint 
and  gas  companies,  while  the  basketball  court  was  kept  busy 
by  the  teams  from  motors,  electric,  cotton,  and  lamp  factory. 
There  were  also  volley  and  indoor  baseball  games  played  by 
girls.  A  splendid  program  of  stunts  created  a  good  deal  of 
amusement.  The  evening  ended  with  two  hours  of  social 
dancing  which  turned  all  the  rivalry  of  the  courts  into  wider 
acquaintanceship  and  friendliness.  The  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  Oakland  is  employing  a  special  worker  to  organize 
the  adults  employed  in  industry  for  recreation,  and  in  the 
spring  it  is  planned  to  hold  several  track  meets. 

Another  similar  athletic  federation  has  been  established  in 
Jackson,  Michigan.  Here  use  is  being  made  of  the  splendid 
public  school  facilities  of  the  city  for  the  activities  of  the  Jack- 
son Industrial  Athletic  Association.  The  school  board  has 
cooperated  willingly  in  furnishing  the  school  gymnasiums  for 
use  by  the  teams;  at  the  same  time  giving  practically  a  free 
hand  to  the  Director  of  Recreation  Activities  in  pushing  the 
organization  of  the  industrial  federation.  A  championship 
series  of  volley  ball  contests,  for  which  invitations  were  sent  to 
the  heads  of  all  the  firms  represented,  opened  the  season  in 
October.  The  second  half  of  the  season  began  in  January 
with  over  twenty-five  factories  entered  for  indoor  baseball  and 
basketball.  The  schedule  of  events  brings  out  about  four  hun- 
dred men  one  night  a  week  and  as  great  a  number  of  visitors.  The 
rooters  become  as  excited  as  the  players  and  have  proved  by  their 
untiring  enthusiasm  that  a  long- felt  need  is  being  filled  in  Jackson. 

To  obviate  the  tendency  to  offer  positions  in  factories  to 
athletic  experts  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  factory 
team,  the  constitutions  of  the  industrial  associations  mentioned 
above  provide  restrictions  as  regards  the  eligibility  of  the  play- 
ers, making  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  player  be  a  bona 
fide  worker  in  the  firm  represented.  In  this  way  the  teams 
may  really  personify  the  spirit  of  the  company.  In  creating 
definite  standards  of  fair  play,  the  industrial  athletic  associa- 
tion has  an  opportunity  of  making  this  loyal  company  spirit 
of  the  best  sort  besides  giving  to  its  individual  members  a 
sense  of  the  wider  uses  of  recreation. 
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ABBIK  CONDIT 

Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
[Continued  from  THE  PI^AYGROUUND  FOR  FEBRUARY] 

V 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 

Recreation  and  social  activities  have  in  themselves  a  distinct 
value  and  should  be  emphasized  in  all  their  varied  phases  as  a  part  of 
the  program  of  social  education.  They  are  not,  however,  complete 
in  themselves  and  in  a  peace-time  program  of  Community  Service 
which  must  concern  itself  with  citizenship,  the  making  and  building 
of  community  life,  one  of  their  primary  functions  should  be  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  educational  and  service  activities  in  which  a  well 
planned  program  should  culminate. 

It  is  not  enough  that  young  men  and  young 
Activities"8  women  shall  play  together;  they  must  think  and 

study  together,  in  order  that  they  may  most  ef- 
fectively work  and  serve  together.  Activities  may  well  be  purely 
recreational  at  first,  the  educational  interests  coming  as  a  normal  out- 
growth of  the  social  and  recreation  interests  which  are  so  valuable 
in  bringing  people  together  and  in  making  the  initial  contacts.  For 
example,  the  girls  in  an  eastern  community  found  that  some  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  law  was  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  their  recreation  club  activities ;  therefore,  they  attacked  with  eager- 
ness Roberts'  Rules  of  Order.  They  discovered  that  returned  service 
men  liked  to  talk  about  current  events  and  foreign  countries.  This 
stimulated  their  desire  to  have  classes  in  these  subjects. 

The  average  girl  is  sadly  lacking  in  conversation.  The  returned 
soldier  has  been  heard  to  remark  that  he  wished  girls  would  talk  more 
about  subjects  and  less  of  persons  and  personalities.  To  provide  a 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  etiquette,  the  duties  of  a 
guest  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  hostess  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
worker  among  girls. 

A  girls'  worker  in  War  Camp  Community  Service  states  that  it 
was  her  experience  to  watch  two  groups  of  industrial  girls,  one  from 
a  food  and  one  from  a  garment  factory,  develop  into  good,  depend- 
able hostesses  for  groups  of  soldiers  and  others.  These  girls,  on  the 
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occasion  of  their  first  social  meeting,  which  was  a  supper  for  them- 
selves, revealed  that  they  had  everything  to  learn.  They  were  self- 
conscious,  awkward  and  constrained;  either  silent — having  nothing  to 
communicate — or  noisy  without  knowing  it.  They  were  quite  ignor- 
ant of  simple  conventions  governing  social  contact.  Their  evolution 
was  wrought  through  diversified  activities.  Every  Tuesday  these 
groups  had  supper  together.  Afterward  the  first  hour  was  given  to 
singing,  games  and  dancing,  the  second  hour  to  some  serious  study. 
One  group  had  a  course  of  lectures  on  household  economics  and  ad- 
ministration, the  other  a  course  in  reading  and  storytelling.  The 
advisor  for  each  group  was  a  college  woman,  and  on  every  occasion 
one  or  two  women  socially  active  in  the  community  attended  these 
functions  as  guests  of  the  girls.  Every  activity  conducted  by  these 
groups  contributed  to  building  up  a  general  poise  and  self-possession. 
The  mere  practice  in  social  contact  with  each  other  and  with  their 
guests  was  as  powerful  a  factor  as  any,  in  fitting  them  for  recreation 
with  young  men. 

This  experience  and  many  others  which  might  be  quoted  show 
the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  by  both  young  men  and  young  women 
alike  through  short  talks  and  discussions  on  etiquette,  tactfully  given, 
and  through  instruction  in  the  graces,  conventions  and  courtesies 
of  social  intercourse. 

Many  of  the  returned  service  men  will  belong  to  classes  and  clubs 
organized  in  a  community  to  broaden  the  educational,  cultural  and 
civic  interests  of  its  young  people.  Their  enlarged  interests  and  the 
contributions  which  they  have  to  make  from  their  war  experience 
should  do  much  to  increase  interest  and  create  a  desire  for  a  broader 
knowledge  of  the  factors  involved  in  reconstruction  and  in  political 
and  economic  problems. 

Very  many  opportunities  for  increasing  the  cultural  and  civic 
interests  of  young  men  and  women  may  be  brought  into  play  through 
study  classes,  clubs  and  various  activities  in  which  they  may  be  as- 
sociated. Debating  clubs  under  the  proper  vitalizing  influence  can 
accomplish  much  in  stimulating  thought  and  expression  on  local, 
national  and  international  problems.  The  activities  of  literary 
societies  can  be  developed  in  so  popular  a  way  that  a  large  number  of 
young  people  may  be  drawn  in.  Short  talks  on  literature,  a  study  of 
the  best  authors,  the  presentation  of  papers  written  by  members  and 
an  occasional  visit  from  a  writer  of  distinction  are  features  of  such  a 
program.  In  order  to  stimulate  a  wide  interest  in  reading,  the  com- 
munity group  should  have  available  classified  lists  of  good  books. 
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In  this  connection  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
giving  young  people  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  public  library. 
Some  clubs  may  wish,  through  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  by  each 
member,  to  purchase  books  from  time  to  time  which  may  be  circu- 
lated among  the  members.  It  may  be  possible  for  a  club  to  have  a 
room  where  books  and  magazines  will  be  available  at  all  times  for 
members. 

Public  forums  are  becoming  a  helpful  medium  of  popular  ex- 
pression and  are  well  worth  promoting  if  sufficient  care  and  thought 
can  be  given  them.  The  current  events  class  is  another  means  of 
stimulating  thought  on  topics  of  the  day. 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  organization  of  groups  for 
the  study  of  municipal  problems.  A  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  young  men  with  a  young  women's  auxiliary  is  an  excellent  means 
of  bringing  young  people  together  for  the  discussion  of  local  affairs. 
The  young  men  may  concentrate  on  the  civic  and  political  needs,  the 
young  women  on  matters  relating  to  education,  health,  civic  clean- 
liness and  beauty.  A  "Know  Your  Own  City"  series  of  joint  ex- 
peditions to  factories,  mills  and  large  mercantile  establishments 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  as  would  trips  to  places  of  historical 
interest  and  to  museums  where  the  services  of  an  official  guide  might 
be  secured  to  explain  various  exhibits. 

A  "City  Beautiful  Organization"  for  girls  will  go  far  as  a  means  of 
effecting  a  transformation  in  a  city.  Competition  in  window  boxes, 
flower  beds  and  hedges  should  be  stimulated  and  publicity  secured 
through  "Before  and  After"  pictures  published  in  the  newspapers. 
In  one  city  a  certain  district  won  the  prize  as  the  "tulip  ward."  All 
the  women  in  the  ward  had  planted  tulips  in  the  spring  and  each 
tried  to  rival  her  neighbor.  The  ensemble  was  remarkably  beauti- 
ful. A  garden  club  might  be  practical  in  certain  communities.  The 
organization  of  a  vigilant  committee  which  would  look  after  public 
property  offers  another  suggestion  for  joint  service. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  pre- 
paring for  their  responsibilities  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
about  to  vote.  Classes  in  parliamentary  law  and  instruction  in 
national  and  state  constitutions  and  in  methods  of  voting  will  make 
it  possible  for  young  men  and  women  to  render  joint  service  at  the 
polls.  Such  instruction  is  being  offered  in  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Education  Board  at  a  meeting 
in  Cincinnati,  suggested  the  following  plan  of  organizing  young  men 
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and  women  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  into  groups  of 
a  civic  and  social  nature. 

"Call  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  reach  the  voting 
age  this  year  to  a  meeting.  Have  present  a  live-wire  speaker  who 
can  talk  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a  subject  that  will  appeal  to  young 
people  of  this  age.  At  the  close  of  the  talk  throw  the  meeting  open 
for  public  discussion,  then  have  a  period  of  community  singing,  danc- 
ing and  refreshment.  Next  have  the  suggestion  come  from  the  floor 
that  a  similar  meeting  be  held  once  a  month  and  that  questions  bear- 
ing on  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  American  citizen  to  his 
city,  his  state  and  his  country  be  discussed;  that  subsidiary  com- 
mittees, such  as  publicity,  speakers,  music,  entertainment,  be  formed 
then  and  there.  This  can  be  elaborated  upon,  of  course,  so  that 
parliamentary  law,  political  economy,  civics,  and  vital  questions  of 
the  day  can  be  made  to  interest  these  young  people,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  they  will  be  in  a  measure,  qualified  as  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try." 

As  the  young  men  and  women  become  citizens,  a  series  of  new 
voters'  festivals  both  for  foreign  and  native-born  would  net  only  be 
enjoyable  but  would  give  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 
The  ceremony  of  naturalization,  as  has  been  suggested,  should  be 
made  a  service  of  dignity  and  of  beauty  rather  than  a  mere  form 
thoughtlessly  administered. 

Large  gatherings  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  government  and 
in  a  program  of  citizenship  are  of  immense  value  in  certain  com- 
munities. There  is,  for  example,  the  plan  of  having  a  roll  call  of 
the  nations — in  this  young  men  and  women  should  have  an  im- 
portant part — in  which  the  various  nationalities  contribute  to  a 
program  of  songs  and  dances.  One  or  two  good  speakers  on  citizen- 
ship should  be  featured. 

A  similar  idea  was  carried  out  recently  in  an  Italian  neighbor- 
hood, where  Columbus  Day  was  chosen  as  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  an  Americanization  rally.  This  was  widely  advertised  by  means 
of  posters,  announcements  at  local  theatres  and  schools  and  through 
the  Italian  newspapers.  The  music  for  this  program  was  furnished 
by  the  orchestra  of  the  local  settlement  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
War  Camp  Community  Service  song  leader,  the  large  audience  sang 
Italian  national  airs  and  folk  songs.  A  popular  American  congress- 
man spoke  on  American  Citizenship  and  What  It  Means  and  a  leading 
Italian  citizen  had  for  his  subject,  Learn  English.  A  pupil  of  one  of 
the  neighborhood  night  schools  testified  to  the  benefits  he  had  de- 
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rived  from  learning  English  and  from  his  life  in  America.  Two  films 
were  shown,  one  having  an  Italian  subject  and  the  other  being  a 
patriotic  American  picture.  A  most  successful  evening  was  brought 
to  a  close  with  the  singing  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Through  study  classes  young  men  and  young  women  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  alive  to  conditions  in  their  communities  and  should 
be  given  opportunity  to  listen  to  city  officials  and  private  individuals 
interested  in  various  phases  of  community  welfare  and  to  visit  city 
institutions  and  private  philanthropic  and  civic  endeavors.  Study 
classes,  however,  will  concern  themselves  not  only  with  civic  matters 
but  with  such  subjects  as  drama,  salesmanship,  home  decoration  and 
designing,  language  and  history  study.  Instruction  in  any  subject 
for  which  there  may  be  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  young  people 
should  be  provided. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  possible  to  stimulate  interest  in 
certain  activities  through  a  system  of  honor  points  for  achievement, 
through  competitive  events  and  through  combined  programs  with 
other  groups.  Very  often  greater  interest  will  result  if  study  classes 
are  followed  by  games  and  dances. 

In  arranging  for  the  training  given  through  study 
Service  Activities  classes  and  clubs  of  various  kinds,  not  only  ought 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  his  development 
be  kept  in  mind,  but  also  the  effect  such  training  and  development 
will  have  on  the  community  when  expressed  in  terms  of  service. 
Thus,  classes  in  storytelling  in  which  one  member  tells  a  story,  the 
others  in  the  circle  offering  comments,  not  only  develop  ease  of  man- 
ner in  the  individual  but  make  it  possible  for  the  participant,  by  be- 
coming a  good  storyteller,  to  make  a  contribution  to  community 
life  through  storytelling  at  institutions  and  to  children  on  the  play- 
grounds and  on  the  streets.  This  is  being  done  at  Bridgeport  where 
wandering  storytellers  dressed  as  gypsies  are  eagerly  welcomed  by 
groups  of  children  who  gather  in  groups  to  hear  the  stories.  Simi- 
larly, classes  in  games  will  develop  leaders  to  help  in  the  direction  of 
such  activities  at  school  centers,  churches  and  small  group  enter- 
tainments while  at  the  same  time  providing  a  delightful  evening's 
entertainment  for  the  young  people  who  attend  the  classes. 

Each  unit  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  service  which  it, 
as  a  group,  can  render  the  community.  Orchestras,  choruses  and 
dramatic  groups  have  an  unlimited  field  of  service  in  giving  concerts 
and  entertainments  in  public  institutions,  in  holding  birthday  cele- 
brations for  dependent  old  people  living  in  homes,  in  participation  in 
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social  affairs  and  in  putting  on  entertainments  to  raise  money  for 
projects  of  community  interest.  Many  workers  have  found  that 
when  there  was  need  for  a  large  service  to  the  community  as  in  the 
matter  of  a  celebration  to  raise  funds,  much  better  results  are  secured 
when  the  working  groups  are  made  up  of  young  men  and  young 
women. 

Joint  service  may  also  take  the  form  of  leadership  in  camp  out- 
ings and  after-school  athletics,  the  conducting  of  classes  for  illiterates, 
in  the  singing  of  carols  on  Christmas  Eve  and  in  the  giving  of  festivals 
and  entertainments  of  various  kinds  for  parents,  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors. 

An  interesting  idea  is  that  of  having  a  toy  shop  in  which  young 
people  make  new  toys  and  repair  old  ones  for  children.  Many  young 
men  are  clever  at  mechanical  work  while  the  girls  can  handle  the 
designing  and  painting.  Through  similar  channels  such  articles  as 
picture  books,  rugs  and  furniture  may  be  made.  In  this  way,  furnish- 
ings may  be  supplied  for  rooms  at  local  clubs,  hospitals  and  homes 
for  crippled  children  and  gifts  prepared  for  children  and  old  people  in 
institutions.  There  are  interesting  possibilities,  too,  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  self  supporting  tea  room  with  gift  novelties  made  by 
members  of  handicraft  classes. 

Responsibilities  Ccirjnunity  Service  has  no  more  fundamental 
toward  Foreign-  task  than  the  development  in  American-born 
young  men  and  women  of  an  appreciation  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  foreign-born,  and  of  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
understanding  which  must  form  the  basis  for  work  with  these  new 
citizens.  A  means  for  developing  this  spirit  lies  in  the  presentation 
of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  foreign-born  by  American  citi- 
zens who  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  foreign-born  and  who 
understand  them,  and  by  members  of  the  various  nationalities  who 
are  best  fitted  to  interpret  their  people  to  American-born  Americans. 
There  can  be  no  successful  approach  to  the  foreign-born  except  by 
people  who  understand  them,  and  methods  must  be  developed  for 
giving  this  understanding  to  American-born  young  men  and  women. 
Through  a  process  of  intermingling  and  of  shaping  together  social 
and  recreation  activities  can  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  understand- 
ing best  be  fostered.  Many  people  feel  that  community  singing, 
pageants,  and  special  holiday  celebrations  provide  possibly  the  best 
means  available  for  bringing  together  the  native  and  foreign-born 
population  of  a  community.  Such  celebrations,  however,  must  be 
followed  up  by  the  more  personal  contacts  which  small  group  activi- 
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ties  provide.  Hospitality  and  friendliness  must  be  the  motives  on 
which  activities  for  the  foreign-born  are  based,  and  the  expression  of 
these  motives  must  be  genuine.  Will  it  not  be  possible  to  make  one 
of  the  primary  functions  of  young  American  men  and  women  service 
fcr  the  foreign-born?  Is  it  not  possible  to  make  this  service  of  such 
importance  that  they  will  feel  it  not  only  their  responsibility  but  their 
privilege  to  offer  hospitality  to  small  groups  of  foreign-born  young 
men  and  women,  entertaining  them  as  individuals  in  their  homes, 
their  churches  and  clubs,  welcoming  them  as  they  become  citizens, 
providing  the  leaders  for  their  clubs  and  other  activities,  workers  at 
information  booths  serving  foreign-born,  and  in  every  possible  way 
expressing  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  which  alone  can  make  possible 
mutual  understanding? 

The  process  of  building  for  Community  Service,  of  developing 
on  the  part  of  young  men  and  women  such  interest  in  communky 
affairs  that  they  will  assume  their  responsibilities  naturally 
and  intelligently,  must  come  as  a  gradual  growth  which  cannot  be 
forced.  Games,  outdoor  sports,  singing  and  dancing  indulged  in 
purely  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  there  is  in  the  comradeship  such 
activities  engender,  will,  if  wisely  directed,  eventually  find  their 
normal  expression  in  joint  service. 

APPENDIX 
Exhibit  A.     Suggested  Bibliography 

'Social  Games  and  Group  Dances.  J.  C.  Elsom  and  Blanche  M. 
Trilling.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.75 

Ice  Breakers  Edna  Geister.  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  #i.oc 

Social  Evenings.  Amos  R.  Wells.  United  Societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  Boston  and  Chicago.  $.25 

Neighborhood  Entertainments.  Renee  B.  Stern.  Sturgis  and 
Walton,  31-33  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  $.75 

First  Steps  in  Community  Center  Development.  Clarence  A. 
Perry.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  $.10 

Community  Center  Activities.  Clarence  A.  Perry.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  $.35 

Community  Recreation.  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave. 
N.  Y.  C.  $.20 

Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium.    Jessie 
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Bancroft.     Macmillan  Company,   24  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.     $1.50 

Games  and  Dance  Figures.  Chicago  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  Rm.  701-112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.  $.20 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games.  Bancroft  and  Pulmacher. 
Macmillan  Company,  62  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C.  $1.50 

Dances  of  the  People.  Elizabeth  Burchenal.  Schirmer  Music 
Company,  7  East  43rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  $1.50 

Country  Dance  Book.  Cecil  J.  Sharp  and  H.  C.  Mcllwaine. 
H.  W.  Gray  &  Co.,  2  West  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  $1.25 

Holiday  Plays  for  Home,  School  and  Settlement.  Virginia 
Olcott.  Moffat  Yard  Co.,  31  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  C.  $1.00 

Patriotic  Plays  for  Young  People.  Virginia  Olcott.  Dodd 
Meade  Co.,  Fourth  Ave.  &  3oth  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  $1.25 

Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants.  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 
Henry  Holt,  19  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  $1.25 

May  Day  Programs.  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  Play- 
grour  d  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  One  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  $.05 

Exhibit  B 

Games  and  Activities  for  Gymnasiums  or  for  Out-of- Doors 

General  Games  Team  Games 

Partner  Tag  End  Ball 

Hindoo  Tag  Corner  Ball 

Triple  Tag  Bat  Ball 

Maze  Tag  Captain  Ball 

Slap  Jack  Volley  Ball 

Three  Deep  Basket  Ball 

Jump  the  Shot  Indoor  Baseball 

Circle  Jerusalem  Cage  Ball 

Last  Couple  Out  Squash  Baseball 
Duck  on  a  Rock 

Competitive  (with  equipment)          Relays 
Day  and  Night  All  Up  Relay 

Club  Snatch  Shuttle  Relay 

Stealing  Sticks  Bean  Bag  Relay 

Overtake  Flag  Relay 

Prisoners'  Base  Zigzag  Relay 

Master  of  the  King  Corner  Relay 

Exchange  Pass  Ball  Relay 

Snatch  the  Handkerchief 
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Competitive  (with  basket  ball)         Races  and  Stunts 

Pass  Ball  Zig-zag  Ball 

Arch  Goal  Ball  Dashes 

Stand  Ball  Potato  Race 

Call  Ball  Hurdle  Race 

Center  Ball  Needle  Race 

Dodge  Ball  Shoe  Race 

Circle  Ball  Hobble  Race 

Touch  Ball  Three  Legged  Race 

End  to  End  Ball  Obstacle  Race 

Exhibit  C 
Constance    D'Arcy    Mackay,    Church    Entertainment 

For  church  entertainments  a  definite  program  is  essential. 
Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance.  There  should  be  no  pauses  with 
people  standing  about  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Each  week  there 
should  be  something  different.  One  week  there  may  be  games;  the 
next  a  "parlor  track  meet,"  the  next,  a  musical  and  dramatic  program 
and  the  next,  a  "fad  party."  Sometimes  a  musical  program  pre- 
pared or  a  one  act  play  produced,  can  be  sent  from  church  to  church. 

Special  holidays,  such  as  Valentine's  Day  and  Washington's 
birthday  should  always  be  taken  advantage  of  in  church  entertain- 
ments. Planning  a  definite  entertainment  always  brings  out  ideas. 
Shadowgraphs  will  be  found  immensely  entertaining,  if  worked  up 
beforehand  with  two  or  three  rehearsals.  There  is  a  very  funny 
shadowgraph  called  the  Ballad  of  Mary  Jane,  which  can  be  found  in 
the  St.  Nicholas  Book  of  Plays  and  Operettas,  published  by  the 
Century  Co.,  of  New  York  City  at  $1.00,  or  perhaps  this  book  may 
be  found  in  the  town  library.  While  primarily  intended  for  young 
people,  the  Ballad  of  Mary  Jane  is  so  distinctly  funny  that  it  has 
amused  adult  audiences  all  over  the  country.  It  is  also  valuable 
because  it  gives  illustrations  of  how  shadowgraphs  are  arranged,  so 
that  anyone  can  manage  them.  Two  songs  that  would  make  enter- 
taining shadowgraphs  are  Clementine  and  the  Bold  Fisherman  which 
may  be  found  in  any  collection  of  college  songs.  Parlor  Magic  is 
always  effective  and  always  enjoyed. 

A  Parlor  Field  Day,  as  described  on  page  87  of  Social  Activities 
for  Men  and  Boys  by  Albert  M.  Chesley,  is  excellent  for  an  evening's 
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entertainment.  Another  good  idea  is  a  Fad  Social,  as  described  on 
page  59  of  Social  Evenings  by  Amos  Wells.  Still  another  idea  that 
is  new  and  interesting  is  an  Open  Road  Evening.  Decorate  the 
parish  house  with  tree  branches  to  give  it  an  outdoor  look.  Have  a 
gypsy  camp  with  fortune  telling,  palm  reading.  Have  gypsy  fiddlers 
and  songs  of  the  Open  Road.  Have  an  improvised  "camp  fire," 
with  all  lights  out.  Have  singing  around  the  camp  fire.  Serve 
coffee  from  a  three  legged  gypsy  pot  swung  over  the  fire.  Have 
apples  and  sandwiches  served  by  gypsy  girls. 

Still  another  suggestion  for  a  game  called  The  Road  to  Berlin 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  its  bulletin 
An  Old  English  Christmas  Revel  for  Use  in  Soldiers'  Clubs.  This 
Revel  can  be  used  by  churches  as  well  as  clubs. 

Folk  dancing  both  in  France  and  in  England  has  been  found  to 
be  an  excellent  form  of  entertainment,  because  the  group  work  it 
contains  keeps  men  from  being  self  conscious  while  they  are  learning 
the  steps.  The  Morris  Dance  Book  edited  by  Josephine  Brower  can 
be  had  from  Novello  &  Co.,  2  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City.  Two 
good  books  on  folk  dancing  are  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games  by 
Elizabeth  Burchenal  and  Folk  Dames  of  Denmark  by  Elizabeth 
Burchenal,  both  published  by  G.  Schirmer,  7  East  43rd  Street,  New 
York  City.  j-. 

Among  the  one-act  plays  which  can  be  given  in  parish  houses, 
all  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  Samuel  French,  28  West  28th  St., 
New  York  City  at  $.25  each,  are  the  following:  Jimmy  by  A.  Pat- 
rick, Jr. — two  men.  Peace  Manoeuvres  by  Richard  Harding  Davis — 
a  military  play,  three  males,  one  female.  The  Zone  Police  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis — a  thrilling  military  play — four  males.  Food  by 
William  C.  DeMille — two  males,  one  female.  This  is  a  satire  on 
the  high  cost  of  living.  //  Behooves  Us,  a  comedy  of  Hooverization — 
two  males,  two  females.  The  Flower  of  Yeddo,  a  Japanese  play  easily 
given  by  one  male,  five  females,  or  could  be  acted  by  a  cast  of  all 
girls.  The  Burglar  by  Margaret  Cameron  is  a  highly  amusing  play 
for  five  girls.  The  Kleptomaniac  is  a  splendid  farce  by  Margaret 
Cameron  for  seven  girls. 

In  France  and  England  an  immensely  popular  way  of  enter- 
taining men  and  girls  has  been  found  in  what  is  called  a  musical 
story.  Such  a  story  was  given  in  THE  PLAYGROUND  for  December. 
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Exhibit  D 

List  of  Drama  in  Which  Young  Men  and  Young  Women  Can  Par- 
ticipate 

One- Act  Plays  with  Small  Cast 

Food  by  William  C.  DeMille.  Farce  about  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Two  men,  one  woman.  Interior  scene.  Easy  to  give. 
Plays  20  minutes.  Can  be  had  from  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th 
Street.  New  York  Citv.  Price  260. 

The  Maker  of  Dreams,  by  Oliphant  Down.  Two  men,  one 
woman.  Fanciful  play  with  simple  interior  setting.  Play  concern 
Harlequin,  Columbine,  and  a  stranger.  It  has  been  widely  acted. 
Can  be  had  from  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Price  35C. 

Miss  Civilization,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Four  men,  one 
woman.  Simple  interior  setting.  Exciting  "crook"  play,  full  of 
adventure,  and  interesting.  Has  been  very  widely  used.  Published 
by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  25C. 

Pot  0' Broth,  by  William  Butler  Yates.  Two  men,  one  woman. 
Simple  interior  scene.  Delightfully  amusing  Irish  comedy.  Can 
be  found  in  most  public  libraries;  or  order  from  Samuel  French,  28 
West  38th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.35.  The  volume  con- 
tains other  plays. 

The  Workhouse  Ward,  by  Lady  Gregory  is  a  comedy.  Two 
men,  one  woman.  Scene  is  a  workhouse  ward  in  Ireland,  and  very 
easy  to  arrange.  This  play  can  be  found  in  public  libraries  in  a 
volume  entitled  Seven  Short  Plays  by  Lady  Gregory,  or  it  can  be 
ordered  from  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 
for  $1.75. 

The  Traveling  Man,  by  Lady  Gregory.  One  man,  one  woman, 
one  child.  The  child  can  be  played  by  a  small-sized  young  woman. 
Simple  interior  scene.  Easy  to  arrange.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
mystical  play  on  the  theme  similar  to  The  Servant  in  the  House. 
It  is  written  in  poetic  prose. 

In  Far  Bohemia,  by  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland  from  Poor 
White  Trash  and  Other  One  Act  Plays.  One  man,  two  women. 
Simple  interior  scene.  Whimsical,  charming  little  love  story  of  two 
struggling  artists,  and  a  droll  "character"  landlady.  Very  easy  to 
give  and  well  worth  giving.  Can  be  had  from  Samuel  French,  28 
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West  38th  Street,  New  York  City  at  $1.25.  The  volume  contains 
other  interesting  plays. 

'Op-0'me-Thumb,  by  Frederick  Fenn  and  Richard  Pryce.  A 
cockney  serio-comedy,  with  both  cockney  and  broken  French  dialect. 
One  man,  five  women.  The  scene  is  a  laundry.  The  play  requires 
somewhat  experienced  acting.  It  was  first  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  London.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  St., 
New  York  City  at  25C. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  by  Eugene  V.  Presbrey.  Two 
men,  two  women.  Pilgrim  interior  scene  and  costumes.  This  play 
is  founded  on  Longfellow's  poem  by  a  well  known  dramatist,  and  will 
be  serviceable  for  the  approaching  Pilgrim  Tercentenary.  Pub- 
lished by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street  at  25C. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  by  Elizabeth  McFadden.  Four  men, 
three  women.  Speaking  parts.  The  parts  of  two  children  may  be 
taken  by  small  sized  young  women.  Several  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren; could  be  done  by  a  cast  of  20  in  all.  A  medieval  Christmas 
play  in  two  scenes.  It  requires  two  interior  settings — one,  a  peasant's 
home,  the  other,  a  cathedral  which  is  suggested  by  means  of  a  stained 
glass  window  and  an  altar.  It  tells  the  story  of  how  a  humble-hearted 
gift  out-weighed  all  the  rich  gifts  at  Christmas  time.  Published  by 
Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street  at  25C. 

Long  Plays 

Secret  Service,  by  William  Gillette.  A  play  in  four  acts.  Four- 
teen men,  five  women.  Interior  scene.  Thrilling  war  drama  of  the 
lime  of  1860.  For  royalty  apply  to  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Between  Two  Lives  by  Charles  Burkett.  A  "farm"  and  "city" 
play  in  three  acts.  Eight  men  and  six  women.  Simple  interior 
scenes.  Easy  to  give.  Has  already  been  acted  by  country  audi- 
ences 500  times  or  more.  It  tells  of  actual  problems  as  they  exist 
on  the  farm  today.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price  5oc. 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  A  play  in 
three  acts  and  prologue.  Two  men,  five  women,  five  children.  Tells 
in  dramatic  form  the  well  loved  and  world  famous  Christmas  story, 
introducing  several  new  characters.  Published  by  Houghten  Mif- 
flin  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  $1.00. 

A  Scrap  of  Paper,  by  J.  Palgrave  Simpson.     Comedy  in  three 
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acts.  Interior  scenes.  Six  men,  six  women.  Very  well-known 
play.  A  trifle  sophisticated.  Requires  knowledge  of  drawing  room 
manners.  Rapid  action  and  amusing  situations.  Play  concerns 
famous  "scrap  of  paper"  that  is  always  being  lost  or  that  turns  up  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  moment.  Published  by  Samuel  French, 
28  West  38th  Street,  price  25C. 

The  Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula,  by  Anthony  Hope.  Four  acts. 
Twelve  men,  three  women.  Interior  scenes.  Colonial  costume. 
Clever  comedy.  Sparkling  lines.  Concerns  the  adventures  of  Lady 
Ursula  Harrington  after  she  had  donned  a  man's  disguise  and  finds 
herself  challenged  to  a  duel.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West 
38th  Street,  price  5oc. 

Isaiah,  by  Eleanor  Wood  Whitman.  Biblical  play  in  several 
scenes  which  can  be  played  against  a  background  of  curtains,  with 
simple  properties.  Five  women,  twenty  men.  Other  supernumer- 
aries. The  important  parts  are  for  four  men  and  five  women.  Poetic 
Biblical  language  used  throughout.  Biblical  costumes  of  simple 
material,  but  rich  color  can  be  used,  copied  from  Sargent's  Prophets 
or  from  Tissot's  Life  of  Christ.  Has  been  produced  with  great  suc- 
cess by  the  Community  Players  of  Boston  and  also  in  several  other 
places.  Excellent  for  church  groups.  Published  by  The  Pilgrim 
Press,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  75C. 

The  Piper,  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody.  A  play  in  four  acts 
which  can  be  acted  out-of-doors  or  indoors.  Fourteen  men,  six 
women,  five  children.  Other  men,  women  and  children  as  super- 
numeraries. Tells  a  poetic  version  of  the  Pied  Piper  in  which  the 
children  return  to  Hamelin  Town  after  having  been  lured  away  by 
the  Piper.  Medieval  costumes  and  scene  setting.  Stratford-on- 
Avon  Prize  Play.  Possible  for  stage  of  any  size.  Has  been  given  at 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  theaters.  Published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin,  Boston,  Mass,  at  $1.20. 

Nathan  Hale,  by  Clyde  Fitch  a  play  in  four  acts.  Fifteen  men, 
four  women,  colonial  costumes.  Stirring  play  combining  both 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Published  by  W.  H.  Baker  Co.,  5  Hamilton 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  5oc. 

Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns,  a  Chinese  operetta  with  four  princi- 
pals, and  a  chorus  of  fifteen  to  thirty-five  people.  Chinese  costumes. 
Simple  Chinese  setting  can  be  made  of  screens  or  the  operetta  can  be 
given  out-of-doors.  Men  and  women  can  be  used  in  each  inter- 
changeably. Very  easy  to  arrange.  Has  been  popular  with  co- 
educational colleges.  Has  both  color  and  tunefulness.  Published 
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by  Willis  Music  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Music  75C.     Text 
and  stage  managers'  copy, 


Pageants    and    Masques 

The  Bird  Masque,  by  Percy  MacKaye.  Six  men,  two  women, 
one  child.  Outdoor  masque.  Poetic  plea  for  bird  sanctuaries  that 
has  been  widely  acted.  Very  easy  to  stage.  Published  by  Frederick 
Stokes  Company,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.00. 

The  New  Era  Pageant,  written  by  the  Outdoor  Players  of  Peter- 
boro,  N.  H.  Indoor  setting  with  background  of  curtains.  Fourteen 
men,  thirty-four  women.  Up  to  50  or  100  participants.  Symbolic 
pageant  showing  how  patriotism  is  needed  in  this  new  era  and  how 
the  happiness  of  nations  can  be  obtained.  The  pageant  contains 
dialogue,  pantomime,  dances  and  choruses.  Simple  costumes.  Easy 
to  give.  Plays  one  and  one-fourth  hours.  Can  be  had  free 
upon  application  to  Community  Service,  i  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York. 

America,  Yesterday  and  Today,  by  Nina  B.  Lamkin.  Historical 
pageant  of  American  scenes.  Two  hundred  to  five  hundred  partic- 
ipants. Outdoor  pageant,  but  can  be  given  on  floor  of  armory  or 
large  hall.  Pictures  of  costumes  included  in  volume.  Pageant  has 
dialogues,  dances  and  choruses.  Published  by  T.  S.  Dennison  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.  Price  5oc. 

The  Passing  of  Hiawatha,  a  pageant  play  from  Plays  of  the 
Pioneers  by  C.  D.  Mackay.  Ten  or  more  men,  six  women.  Other 
men  and  women  to  the  number  of  fifty.  Indian  dances  and  cere- 
monials, etc.  It  can  practically  be  made  to  fit  any  size  cast  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty,  to  be  given  out-of-doors.  Indian  and  sym- 
bolic dances.  Indian  and  symbolic  costumes.  Published  by  Harper 
Brothers,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.00.  Full  illustrations  published 
with  text. 

The  Shining  Goddess,  by  Clara  E.  Sackett.  A  pageant  which  can 
be  given  indoors  or  out-of-doors.  Twenty-eight  speaking  parts. 
Nine  men  and  the  rest  women.  There  should  be  at  least  22  women 
for  dances.  Pageant  contains  dialogue,  songs  and  dances  and  has  a 
full  description  of  costumes.  It  shows  that  through  Service,  Enlight- 
enment and  Health,  the  American  girl  comes  to  find  the  spirit  of  joy, 
shows  the  advantages  of  Exercise,  Health  and  Fresh  Air.  Plays  one 
hour.  Easy  and  inexpensive  to  produce.  Used  by  Industrial 
Groups  with  much  success,  also  used  as  a  health  pageant.  Excellent 
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for  these  or  other  social  centers.  Can  be  obtained  from  Depart- 
ment of  Drama  and  Pageantry,  National  Headquarters,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Price  $2.00  This  includes  text  and  payment  of  royalty. 

Note:  The  plays  mentioned  can  be  ordered  through  Walter 
H.  Baker,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  through  Samuel 
French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City,  or  through  the  Drama 
League  Bookshop,  7  Bast  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


Make  the  Most  of  the  Winter 

During  the  winter  season  recreational  activities  in  our  American 
communities  tend  to  be  far  too  much  limited  to  indoor  life.  Cli- 
matic conditions  are  largely  responsible  for  this,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  by  a  number  of  people  that  the  municipal  recreation 
groups  have  been  slow  to  seize  the  opportunities  which  present  them- 
selves even  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

Very  often  the  failure  lies  in  the  lack  of  interest 
Arousing  Interest  on  ^  part  of  the  peOple  of  a  community  in 

winter  sports.  If  they  can  once  be  aroused  to 
the  joys  of  outdoor  life  in  the  winter;  of  skiing,  tobogganing,  and 
other  sports,  every  facility  and  resource  which  ingenuity  could 
provide  will  be  utilized  to  the  limit. 

Communities  wishing  to  create  an  interest  in  winter  sports  may 
find  moving  pictures  of  these  activities  good  publicity  material. 
The  United  Projector  Film  Co.,  69-71  W.  Mohawk  Street,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  has  films  called,  Winter  Sports  in  Sweden,  and  Ice 
Carnival  at  Saranac  Lake.  The  films  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate 
of  90  cents  for  one  reel,  $2.40  for  three  reels,  $3.60  for  five  reels, 
for  one  night  only.  For  each  additional  night  there  is  a  chage  of 
50  cents  for  one  reel,  $1.20  for  three  reels  and  $1.50  for  five  reels. 
To  these  rates  a  5  per  cent  war  tax  based  on  the  rental  cost  and  the 
transportation  charges  both  ways  should  be  added. 

Many  cities  not  favored  with  natural  resources 
Providing  the  f^n(j  jj-  necessary  to  arrange  places  where  skat- 

ing and  similar  sports  may  be  carried  on.  The 
need  is  being  met  by  the  construction  of  skating  rinks,  the  flooding 
or  sprinkling  of  playgrounds,  vacant  lots  or  park  spaces,  and  the 
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erection  of  slides  and  toboggans.  Often  streets  are  set  aside  for 
coasting.  In  many  cities  of  this  country  at  the  present  time  are 
reservoirs  centrally  located  which  were  built  years  ago  on  what  was 
then  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Most  of  these  sites  will  sooner  or 
later  be  abandoned  as  reservoirs  for  the  reason  that  outside  areas 
serve  equally  well  and  danger  of  pollution  is  greatly  lessened.  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  covered  such  a  reservoir  with  a  concrete  roof 
supported  by  concrete  pillars  with  a  surface  constructed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  used  for  roller  skating  in  summer  and  ice  skating 
in  winter.  This  makes  an  excellent  rink  of  such  size  that  many  skat- 
ers can  enjoy  it  at  one  time;  there  is  also  plenty  of  space  for  ice 
carnivals. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  winter  sports 
Contests  for  the        more   popular   without   special   equipment   and 

with  very  little  expense.  Inter-school  and  inter- 
playground  contests  and  tournaments  will  always  interest  the  chil- 
dren. Skating  contests  can  easily  be  arranged  including  single, 
double,  and  mixed  double  races  for  both  speed  and  form.  Fancy 
skating  and  games  such  as  hockey  can  also  be  included.  Snowman 
contests  between  playgrounds  can  be  held  judging  the  snowmen  ac- 
cording to  the  height,  appearance,  proper  proportions,  originality  of 
design  and  difficulties  overcome,  such  as  the  accumulation  of  snow. 
Snowball  fights  are  entered  into  with  great  enthusiasm  by  both  boys 
and  girls.  These  battles  will  make  a  splendid  game  if  certain  fixed 
rules  are  followed.  Those  playing  should  be  divided  into  sides  with 
a  captain  for  each  side  who  really  directs  the  procedure.  There 
should  be  rules  regulating  the  kind  and  number  of  snowballs  and 
the  size  of  the  forts,  and  the  whole  battle  should  be  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible  along  the  lines  of  real  warfare.  A  coasting  race  is  an 
event  that  can  well  be  introduced  into  these  school  meets  in  which 
single  and  double  sleds,  flexible  flyers,  pointers,  and  bobs  are  used. 

Curling.  Adults  as  well  as  children  enjoy  cold 
Games  and  Sports  weather  sports  and  games.  Curling  is  a  very 

popular  game  among  men  and  a  curling  tourna- 
ment arouses  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  local  players. 
Often  players  come  from  long  distances  to  enter  the  contests. 

Ice-Schuffleboard  is  an  excellent  sport,  something  like  curl- 
ing, but  having  some  advantages  o\er  that  game.  It  requires  neither 
expensive  equipment  nor  the  strength  necessary  to  wield  heavy 
weights  and  may  be  played  by  women  as  well  as  men.  Further,  it 
is  a  very  simple  game  to  play-  On  a  smooth  piece  of  ice  five  circles 
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are  marked  out,  having  a  common  center,  the  innermost  circle  hav- 
ing a  radius  of  6  inches,  and  each  outer  one  a  radius  of  6  inches 
larger  than  that  of  the  circle  next  nearest  the  center.  The  spaces 
between  the  lines  are  numbered  from  one  to  five,  the  highest  num- 
ber being  at  the  center.  From  a  line  twenty-five  feet  away  round 
disks  are  propelled  by  long  cues  toward  this  target.  The  cues  are 
similar  to  those  used  in  pool,  but  pointed  sticks  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  Disks  may  be  easily  purchased  or  made  of  wood. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  for  each  side  to  shoot  its  disks  as  near  the 
center  of  the  circles  as  possible  and  to  knock  its  opponents  disks 
away.  The  game  is  generally  played  with  four  people,  two  on 
each  side,  and  there  are  twelve  disks,  giving  each  player  three 
shots.  When  all  the  disks  have  been  played,  each  side  is  credited 
with  the  number  of  points  indicated  by  the  spaces  in  which  the  disks 
lie.  Additional  rules  in  scoring  may  be  adopted ;  for  example,  one 
of  the  spaces  between  circles  may  be  marked  five  off.  This  will  add 
interest,  for  each  side  must  try  to  avoid  that  space  and  force  its 
opponents  into  it. 

Skate  Sailinn,  Ice  Yatchinfj  and  Ice  Motoring.  These  sports 
are  most  exciting  and  help  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  speed, 
but  can  be  enjoyed  only  where  there  is  a  big  body  of  water  to 
freeze,  such  as  a  river,  bay  or  lake.  There  is  this  advantage  in  this 
type  of  sport  that  while  the  equipment  is  very  expensive  to  buy, 
the  most  successful  boat  or  sail  is  very  often  made  by  amateurs, 
and  because  of  this  fact  more  people  are  able  to  indulge  in  these 
sports. 

Skate  sailing  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  three  and  one  need 
not  be  an  exceptionally  expert  skater  to  enjoy  it.  The  sail  is  made 
of  duck  or  unbleached  sheeting  with  a  bamboo  frame  and  varies  in 
size  and  shape  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  used.  It  may 
be  made  for  use  of  one  person  only  or  for  several,  and  is  controlled 
by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  the  sail  and  the  frame  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  sail  boat.  It  is  much  less  dangerous  to  carry  your 
sail  than  to  have  it  fastened  to  your  person  and  is  much  easier  to 
come  about. 

Winter  festivals  and  carnivals  give  an  opportunity 
Winter  Festivals  for  an  attractive  display  of  lights  and  colors 
and  also  for  athletic  feats.  Rochester's  success- 
ful ice  carnivals  offer  suggestions  for  other  cities  wishing  to  in- 
augurate them.  Races  are  among  the  principal  events,  the  mixed 
double  race  making  a  very  interesting  and  graceful  spectacle.  The 
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costume  parade  is  very  beautiful  especially  if  the  lighting  is  well 
worked  out  by  means  of  bon-fires  and  colored  lights  along  the  shore. 
The  ice  tower  made  of  solid  blocked  ice  outlined  in  colored  incan- 
descent lights  is  probably  the  most  effective  feature. 

In  January,  1916,  in  St.  Paul,  a  revival  of  the  old  mid-winter 
festival  of  the  north  was  given  under  the  auspicies  of  the  St.  Paul 
Outdoor  Sports  Carnival  Association.  It  continued  through  eight 
days  and  every  day  was  full  to  the  brim  with  a  most  entertaining  pro- 
gram. It  was  the  occasion  of  the  National  Ski  Tournament  which 
brought  enthusiastic  crowds.  Another  event  was  a  parade  in  which 
a  thousand  or  more  participants  in  carnival  cosftume  marched 
through  the  city.  Pageants  brilliantly  illuminated  were  presented. 
There  were  hockey  matches  and  tobogganing  and  many  other  out- 
door sports  of  the  north. 

Formerly  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  closed  Michigan  Street  hill, 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  to  all  traffic  on  New  Year's  Day, 
and  turned  this  big  toboggan  slide  over  to  the  coasters.  This  sport 
was  indulged  in  by  young  and  old  and  became  so  popular  that  it 
gradually  resolved  itself  into  a  New  Year  festival,  and  was  looked 
forward  to  with  keen  anticipation  not  only  by  the  youngsters  but 
by  the  adults  of  the  city. 

A  revival  of  the  Canadian  Ice  Carnival  might  well  be  under- 
taken by  some  of  our  northern  cities.  The  first  one  held  in  Montreal 
is  suggestive  for  a  similar  celebration.  The  Ice  palace  which  proved 
an  immense  attraction  for  visitors  was  constructed  entirely  of  solid 
blocks  of  ice  taken  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  was  90  feet 
square  with  a  rectangular  tower  at  each  corner,  and  from  the  center 
rose  a  great  tower  80  feet  high.  It  was  an  imposing  and  remarkable 
spectacle,  and  when  brilliantly  illuminated  inside  and  out,  the  effect 
was  like  a  palace  in  fairyland.  The  carnival  was  opened  with  the 
storming  of  the  palace  by  a  host  of  snowshoers  in  brilliantly  col- 
ored costumes  who  dashed  through  the  streets  and  attacked  the 
palace  battlements  with  Roman  candles,  sky  rockets,  and  varicolored 
fire.  The  program  of  the  rest  of  the  carnival  was  de\oted  to  pa- 
rades, skating  and  athletic  events. 

Another  suggestion  which  will  be  particularly 
Community  applicable  for  our  northern  cities,  lies  in  a  com- 

munity sleighride  for  the  children,  which  for 
a  number  of  years  has  been  a  feature  in  Bennington,  Vermont.  The 
use  of  practically  every  team  in  the  village  is  donated  through  the 
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merchants  of  the  town;  each  child  given  a  bag  of  candy  and  the 
town  band  leads  the  procession. 

A  community  sleigh  ride  need  not,  of  course,  be  limited  to  chil- 
dren. A  sleigh  ride  for  adults  might  have  many  social  features  at- 
tached to  it  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  ride  might  end  in  a  party  in  a  private  house  or  club 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  have  games,  dances  and  refreshments, 
with  perhaps  storytelling  before  an  open  fire. 

The  places  where  it  is  possible  to  have  skiing  are 
Skiing  of  course,  limited,  but  an  interesting  suggestion 

comes  from  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Ski 
Association,  which  has  recently  been  organized  in  Den\er,  Colorado, 
where  a  municipal  slide  is  being  erected  entirely  of  snow.  An  ice 
carnival  was  held  here  the  first  of  the  year  including  races  of  all 
kinds,  fancy  and  figure  skating,  dances  and  other  novel  events.  A 
Mardi  Gras  on  ice  was  the  program  for  the  evening.  Hundreds  of 
skaters  in  fancy  costumes,  each  carrying  a  Japanese  lantern  marched 
around  to  the  music  of  the  band  furnished  by  the  city.  Prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best  costumes  worn  by  the  skaters.  Singers  clad  in 
white,  sang  carols  from  opposite  shores  of  the  lake,  and  proceeded 
to  the  band  stand  singing  as  they  marched. 
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Special  "Days"  For  the  Playground 

The  Playground  Book  published  jointly  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  which  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  playground  games, 
athletics  and  other  activities,  with  rules  for  the  use  of  apparatus 
and  instruction  to  playground  directors,  gives  some  interesting 
suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  special  days. 

As  the  author  points  out,  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
playground  program  for  expression  of  all  the  play  interest  of 
children,  the  nurturing  instinct,  manifested  in  the  love  for  pets  and 
dolls,  the  constructive  interest — manifested  in  the  making  of  kites, 
stilts — the  love  of  nature,  flowers  and  birds.  The  following  pro- 
grams for  special  days  are  suggestive.  One  such  day  a  week 
would  aid  in  vitalizing  and  popularizing  the  playground. 
Kite  Day 

Kites  to  be  made  in  occupation  work  period. 

Events — Flying  for  height. 

Flying  for  time. 

Awards  for  best  made,  the  largest,  the  most  unique. 
Pet  Day 

Parade  of  all  entries  with  their  owners. 

Exhibition  of   tricks. 

Awards  for  smallest,  largest,  best  kept. 
Doll  Day 

Parade  with  owners. 

Games  with  dolls  and  dramatic  play. 

Awards  for  best-kept,  the  neatest.     (An  excellent  opportunity 

for    setting    standards    of    cleanliness    and    teaching    health 

habits) 
Boat  Day 

In  wading  pool. 

Boat  races — speed  and  distance. 

Exhibition  of  boats  made  by  children. 

Awards  for  best  made,  largest. 
Parents'  Day 

An  exhibition  of  playground  activities,  games,  dances. 

Aim  to  have  mothers  take  part  by  joining  in  a  game. 
Zoo  Day 

Take  children  to  Zoo  or  park  for  an  all-day  picnic. 
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Playing  to  Correct  High  Blood  Pressure* 

Too  high  blood  pressure  is  one  of  the  commonest  ills  of  this, 
our  modern  life.  It  is  usually  believed,  even  among  physi- 
cians, that  this  is  caused  by  kidney  trouble  or  by  hardening  of 
the  arteries;  but  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciations throws  doubt  upon  this  and  suggests  that  it  is  more 
probably  a  sort  of  compensatory  process  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  greater  efficiency  to  an  impaired  circulation. 

It  quotes  Dr.  E.  Moschcowitz's  description  of  the  types  of 
person  in  whom  this  high  blood  pressure  is  likely  to  occur: 

"The  patients  are  overweight  and  sometimes  even  obese. 
The  neck  is  short,  the  muscles  are  soft,  their  bodily  movements 
are  sluggish,  their  carriage  and  walk  are  ungraceful  and  they 
lack  the  spring  and  elan  of  the  former  athlete.  Physically 
these  people  are  tense;  they  pursue  their  vocation  with  tre- 
mendous ^eriousness  and  worry  over  trivialities.  Phlegm  and 
hypertension  are,  in  my  experience,  antagonistic.  Furthermore, 
these  individuals  have  narrow  intellectual  horizans.  Their  interests 
in  anything  outside  of  their  business  is  desultory.  They  have  no 
hobbies." 

The  prototype  of  the  candidate  for  hypertension  whom 
Moschcowitz  has  thus  cleverly  portrayed  shows  his  most  con- 
spicious  mental  incapacity  in  an  inability  to  play,  comments 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  We  must 
regard  him,  according  to  Moschcowitz,  as  the  antithesis  of  the 
child,  both  in  mind  and  spirit.  If  the  psychic,  as  well  as  the 
physical,  takes  a  part  in  the  development  of  hypertension,  we 
may  well  advocate,  vigorously  and  often,  a  larger  element  of 
play  in  the  routine  of  those  who  conform  to  the  type.  If  age  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  years,  we  must  keep  alive  that  spirit 
of  childhood  which  is  not  "blighted  by  the  premature  struggle 
for  existence  or  the  gloom  of  a  depressing  environment."  In 
anticipation  of  the  danger  of  hypertension  we  must  put  back 
play  into  the  lives  of  those  who  know  only  adult  work;  for  in 
a  well  balanced  life  the  spirit  of  the  child,  with  its  humor, 
imagination,  its  enthusiasm  for  sport  and  love  of  vacations 
furnishes  that  which  "neutralizes  the  corroding  acid  of  the 
'fret  and  fever*  in  our  lives." 


*  Courtesy  of  New  York  World 
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Physical  Education  Requirements  for  Prepara- 
tory Schools  and  Colleges 

Twenty-six  colleges  were  represented  at  the  twenty-third 
annual  session  of  the  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion held  recently  in  New  York.  The  delegates  showed  their 
consciousness  of  the  lessons  learned  through  the  mobilizing  of 
the  American  Army,  and  faced  squarely  the  problem  of  work- 
ing out  a  system  which  would  adequately  eliminate  "physical 
illiteracy." 

"First,  we  need  a  new  and  convincing  statement  of  the  aims 
and  scope  of  physical  education,"  said  Dr.  Fauver,  president  of 
the  Society.  "We  must  advertise  the  fact  that  physical  edu- 
cation is  not  only  for  the  temporary  training  of  health  habits 
and  physical  power  but  a  training  that  will  be  a  vital  factor 
in  the  whole  life  of  an  individual,  the  development  of  will 
power,  moral  courage,  cooperation,  obedience,  and  capacity  of 
concentration."  Dr.  Fauver  suggested  that  this  could  be 
brought  about  through  a  physical  education  course  beginning 
very  early  in  the  school  days  of  the  child  and  continuing  through 
all  of  his  school  and  college  life. 

It  was  voted  to  have  a  committee  consider  and  report  on  the 
question  of  requiring  physical  education  and  hygiene  for  jad- 
mission  to  college.  Dr.  Fauver  showed  how  such  an  entrance 
requirement  would  change  the  mental  attitude  of  the  student 
and  instructors  toward  the  work.  It  would  send  into  colleges 
and  universities  a  better  trained  group  of  men  and  women  who 
in  turn  would  be  an  asset  for  educational  work  all  along  the 
line.  It  would  mean  also  that  a  very  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  ever  go  to  higher  institutions  would  have 
laid  the  basis  for  more  vigorous  and  effective  living. 

The  way  in  which  this  requirement  could  best  be  applied  was 
discussed  by  T.  N.  Metcalf,  former  Columbia  football  coach. 
He  pleaded  for  special  tests  as  opposed  to  mere  personal  judg- 
ment, and  referred  to  the  necessity  of  the  strength  tests  in  use 
at  Harvard  and  other  institutions.  There  should  be  maximum 
and  minimum  tests  for  schools  and  colleges.  To  avoid  unfair- 
ness for  those  who  might  be  physically  handicapped  by  nature 
the  standards  should  be  set  at  three  levels:  applying  to  those 
already  athletic  by  nature  or  training,  those  of  sound  body  but 
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little  development  and  those  of  actually  inadequate  physique 
or  health. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  universal  physical 
education  which  showed  that  there  are  now  fourteen  states 
with  operative  compulsory  physical  education  laws,  gave  a 
great  deal  of  credit  to  the  National  Physical  Education  Service 
founded  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  The  committee  gave  evidence  that  they  had  con- 
tinued to  push  legislative  bills;  and  made  persistent  effort  to 
influence  State  Boards  of  Education  to  make  a  ruling  that  no 
license  to  teach  be  given  to  any  person  who  had  not  covered 
a  satisfactory  course  in  physical  education. 

"Our  post-war  reconstruction  has  only  begun,"  the  committee 
reported.  "This  great  association  made  up  of  160  of  the  most 
powerful  educational  institutions  in  America  must  now  more 
than  ever  stand  for  the  development  and  training  of  those 
physical  and  mental  qualities  that  make  for  safe  and  vigorous 
citizenship.  Illiteracy  is  no  longer  a  local  liability.  Physical 
defect,  health  deficiency  and  character  defect,  are  flaws  in  the 
national  vigor.  We  have  learned  that  character,  loyalty,  vigor 
and  health,  the  ideals  of  this  association,  are  national  assets 
essential  to  the  permanency  of  our  American  institutions." 


The  Unity  Club  Provides  Opportunities 

The  Unity  Club  in  Fulton — the  southeastern  section  of  Rich- 
mond— has  a  community  building  which  is  really  definitely  meeting 
community  needs. 

"Our  Community  House  is  a  bee-hive  of  activity  every  even- 
ing. The  mothers  have  a  room  where  they  may  read  or  listen  to 
a  victrola;  there  is  also  a  room  where  they  may  leave  their 
younger  children  and  sleeping  babies;  we  have  found  that  the 
smaller  children  like  to  play  games  there  sitting  on  the  floor.  We 
have  five  other  rooms  which  accommodate  about  ten  tables  each 
and  all  these  tables  are  occupied  by  boys  and  girls  playing  casino, 
dominos,  checkers,  and  other  games.  Two  rooms  are  left  vacant 
and  here  the  boys  and  men  have  boxing  matches  and  can  be  as 
noisy  as  they  like.  Indoor  tennis,  volley  ball  and  similar  games 
may  be  played  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  dance  hall  is  always 
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filled  with  an  audience  of  admiring  fathers  and  mothers.  In  the 
basement  roller  skating  has  full  swing  and  here  the  boys  play 
Indian  or  other  games  which  are  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
noise.  The  basement  also  has  showers  for  both  boys  and  girls 
and  before  another  week  elapses,  we  expect  to  make  moving  pic- 
ture shows  a  part  of  our  weekly  program." 

The  building  thus  pictured  contains  a  dance  hall,  a  gym- 
nasium, two  rooms  for  games,  two  parlors,  a  sewing  room,  a 
domestic  science  room,  toilets  and  shower  baths  for  both  sexes,  and 
facilities  for  roller  skating,  and  an  office.  A  considerable  amount 
of  outdoor  space  will  afford  additional  opportunity  for  athletics 
and  recreation. 

The  very  active  interest  of  all  community  groups  is  making  it 
possible  to  provide  for  the  hundreds  of  people  who  come  to  the 
center  each  day.  Many  volunteers  are  serving  as  chaperons  and 
club  leaders;  the  Board  of  Education  has  offered  the  services  of 
two  workers  for  a  night  a  week;  the  Public  Recreation  Depart- 
ment has  provided  leaders;  and  the  Board  of  Health  stands  ready 
to  supply  lecturers  on  hygiene,  the  care  of  infants,  and  similar 
subjects. 

The  audiences,  open  houses,  and  the  athletic  and  social  pro- 
grams given  at  the  center  are  drawing  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  district  who  are  finding  their  first  opportunity  for  tha  develop- 
ment of  the  neighborhood  social  life. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  NEW  DAY 

By    Kenyon    L.    Butterfield.     Published    by    the    Macmillan    Company, 

New  York.    Price,  $2.00 

No  part  of  the  American  people  bore  a  greater  load  in  the  world 
war,  nor  bore  it  more  loyally  and  unflinchingly  than  the  American 
farm  people  and  out  of  this  service  grew  a  new  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  farms  and  farmers  among  millions  of  heedless  people 
and  a  new  respect  for  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  Now  that 
the  New  Day  is  coming  is  the  farmer  to  have  his  place,  is  the  splen- 
did »ew  interpretation  of  democracy  to  be  safe  for  the  American 
farmer?  President  Buttcrfield  is  concerned  with  such  a  problem  in 
this  volume,  so  full  of  vital  truths  that  it  needs  to  be  studied  not  mere- 
ly perused.  The  author  sees  the  actual  participation  of  the  farmer 
in  the  New  Day  through  a  network  of  community  organization.  "In 
some  respects  the  most  important  single  improvement  in  rural  affairs 
is  to  develop  real  communities  of  farming  folk.  The  community  idea 
in  simply  that  of  a  group  of  farmers  and  the  people  closely  allied  with 
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them  acting  together  as  one  man.  The  members  of  this  local  group 
can  plan  as  a  unit  in  production  of  crops,  agreeing  on  kinds  and 
amounts.  They  can  buy  together  and  sell  together.  They  can  act  to- 
gether in  school  and  church  affairs  and  in  matters  of  public  health.  A 
community  may  have  its  own  ideas  and  ideals,  its  own  church,  school, 
farmers'  exchange,  library,  in  fine  all  organized  activities  that  seem 
necessary  or  desirable.  The  local  community  is  almost  essential  in  a 
real  rural  democracy  and  indeed  is  the  unit  of  democracy." 

"America  was  unprepared  for  war.  She  is  unprepared  for  peace. 
She  carried  the  war  to  a  glorious  end.  She  will  be  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  peace  *  *  *  The  urge  of  the  New  Day  in  agriculture  is 
a  definite  policy,  and  adequate  program,  and  the  larger  cooperation. 
Europe  cannot  be  rehabilitated  unless  its  agriculture  is  rebuilt.  Are  the 
American  farmers  ready  to  help  in  this  rebuilding?  The  New  Day  will 
be  merely  a  dream  unless  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  laborer  comes  to 
his  own.  Education  and  organization  now  and  evermore  are  the  only 
doors  through  which  the  farmer  can  pass  to  his  rightful  place." 

HEALTH   BY  STUNTS 

By  Captain  N.  H.  Pearl  assisted  by  Captain   H.   E.   Brown.     Published 

by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.30 
A  serious  and  amazing  condition  discovered  before  the  war  by  the 
authors  of  this  book  took  on  an  even  more  serious  aspect  as  a  result 
of  the  discoveries  of  physical  deficiency  through  the  selective  draft. 
In  1914  Captain  Pearl,  then  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  began  an  investigation  which  indicated 
that  the  old  time  "stunts"  upon  which  boys  depended  for  a  large 
share  of  their  amusement  were  practically  unknown.  A  plan  was  de- 
vised to  provide  a  yearly  calendar  of  Athletic  Events,  Stunts,  Contests 
and  Games,  heading  up  in  certain  inter-school  or  city-wide  contests. 
This  book  is  the  record  of  the  facts  discovered  by  investigation 
(which  would  differ  little  in  any  other  city)  and  the  plan  used  in  De- 
troit. 

ATHLETES  ALL 

By  Walter  Camp.     Published  by   Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   New   York. 

Price,  $1.50 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  with  regard  to 
physical  development  in  this  Nation  of  ours,  and  of  future  procedure 
with  that  tragic  thirty  percent  of  "physically  unfit"  rejections.  Mr. 
Camp  out  of  the  wealth  of  his  lifelong  experience  is  eminently  fitted 
to  interpret  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  map  out  a  plan  whereby  the 
number  of  physically  unfit  may  be  reduced.  This  he  has  done  in 
this  volume.  The  moral  basis  of  athletics,  organization  and  manage- 
ment are  discussed  as  well  as  actual  games  and  the  famous  "daily 
dozen." 

CHILD   WELFARE    HANDBOOK 

Published  by  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Avenue. 

Price,  fifty  cents 

This  book  contains  information  regarding  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association.  Reproductions  of  the  Associa- 
tion's panels  for  exhibit  purposes  and  a  questionnaire  for  discovering  child- 
hood conditions  in  a  community  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  little 
book. 

THE  WILL  OF  SONG 

By     Percy     MacKaye     and     Harry     Barnhart.     Published     by     Boni     and 
Liveright,  New  York,  1919 
This  "Dramatic  Service  of  Community  Singing  for  Use  as  a  Two 
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Days'  Song  Festival,"  was  "devised"  in  answer  to  the  need  of  the 
Community  Choruses  of  The  Oranges,  New  Jersey,  and  Buffalo,  New 
York,  for  climatic  expression.  Two  very  interesting  letters  which 
passed  between  the  authors  regarding  the  implications  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  art-form  occupy  the  preface. 

"The  question  now  is  no  longer  whether  our  masses  shall  become 
vocal  in  song,  but  whether  our  mass  singing  itself  shall  become 
choral  with  deeper  harmonies  of  the  spirit,  and  so  move  onward  to 
the  attainment  of  organic  freedom  through  nobler  structures  of  art." 
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"The  welfare  of  the  children 
of  the  nation  is  our  joint  re- 
sponsibility. I  believe  that 
the  attitude  of  a  nation  to- 
ward child  welfare  will  soon 
become  the  test  of  civilisa- 
tion"  Herbert  Hoover 
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Making  Art  a  Factor  in  the 
Lives  of  the  People 

Then  there  is  the  problem — at  least,  I  consider  it  a 
problem— of  what  we  can  do  to  make  Art  more  of  a 
factor  in  the  lives  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Now,  I 
am  not  a  * 'high-brow,"  but  I  have  seen  and  talked  to  a 
great  many  people  concerning  their  interests  in  Art,  and 
it  is  a  characteristic  thing  that  laboring  people  in  New 
York  have  started  a  theatre  of  their  own.  The  feeling 
for  Art  is  deep  down  in  the  masses  of  our  people,  and 
a  great  many  of  them  need  it  as  much  as  they  need  food 
and  drink :  a  great  many  of  them  need  an  outlet  for  their 
emotions:  their  souls  are  hungry — they  are  starving. 
And  I  know  from  my  experience  in  artistic  matters  that 
there  is  any  amount  of  talent  lying  latent  in  this  country, 
only  waiting  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  And  if  we 
would  only  concentrate  on  the  matter,  we  could  accom- 
plish things  in  Art  in  America  which  are  just  as  great 
as  the  things  which  have  been  accomplished  industrially 
in  America. 

Much  of  the  disloyalty,  much  of  the  lawlessness  of 
today,  simply  springs  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  get  away  from  the  drudgery  of  every-day 
expriences. 

OTTO  H.  KAHN 


•Courtesy  of  the  American 
Magazine  of  Art 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG. 
24,  1912,  of  THE  PLAYGROUND,  published  monthly  at  Cooperstown,  New 
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The  great  need  of  the  world 
is  to  hold  before  mankind  the 
truth  of  their  brotherhood  and 
make  it  a  living,  vital  force 
among  nations. 

John  W.  Davis 
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The  most  startling  and  fundamental  fact 
which  the  war  has  brought  to  us,  is  that  democ- 
racy cannot  be  and  is  not  to  be  saved  on  the 
battlefield.  It  is  to  be  saved,  if  at  all,  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  honest,  right  thinking  men 
and  women. 

The  function  of  the  community  worker  is 
to  stir  in  the  community,  a  sense  and  conscious- 
ness of  its  interdependence,  its  solidarity,  its 
oneness  of  sorrow  and  happiness,  its  unity  of 
purpose,  to  achieve  the  really  precious  things  in 
the  world.  And  out  of  this  consciousness  shall 
come  the  Community  spirit,  which  is  really  the 
Community's  confession  that  none  of  its  mem- 
bers may  live  happily  without  the  help  and  fellow- 
ship of  the  Community,  that  all  of  it  members 
will  live  deeply  and  helpfully  only  as  they  live 
together,  stoutly  loyal  in  common  zeal  and  love, 
hands  clasped  in  hands  in  a  communion  of 
courage  and  plighted  obligations  to  save,  not 
merely  democracy  or  religion,  but  to  save  the 
race  from  decadence  and  keep  it  strong  and  de- 
cent, noble  and  self-denying. 

Walter  James  Sears 
June  14,  1919 
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THE  TRANSITION 

War  Camp  Community  Service — now —  is  not  concerned 
merely  with  getting  soldiers  back  into  civilian  life 
without  catastrophe. 

It  is  concerned  with  having  the  soldiers  back  in  their 
home  towns  keep  the  morale  which  has  made  the 
American  Army  so  powerful,  carrying  back  into  civil- 
ian life  the  inspiration,  the  community  endeavor  which 
will  put  this  whole  country  forward  during  the  next  ten 
years  as  it  would  not  be  otherwise  for  a  century. 

A  community  purpose  and  a  community  will  have  been 
wrought  out  through  common  service  on  the  battle  fields 
and  common  training  in  the  military  camps. 

Community  Service  will  try  to  conserve  the  community 
spirit  wrought  out  on  the  battlefields. 
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To 

My  Fellow  Workers: 


YESTERDAY,  June  twenty-fourth,  on 
Boston  Common,  I  received  from 
the  hands  of  General  Edwards, 
Commander  of  the  Northeastern  Depart- 
ment, the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
"for  especially  meritorious  and  conspicu- 
ous service  as  President  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service."  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate all  my  fellow  workers,  paid  and 
unpaid,  upon  this  citation.  War  Camp 
Community  Service  is  a  spiritual  body 
manifested  in  the  flesh  by  all  its  workers 
and  leaders.  I  think  it  has  deserved  this 
decoration,  and  I  deem  it  a  high  honor  to 
have  been  the  garment  or  lapel  to  which 
the  medal  has  been  pinned. 


JOSEPH  LEE 


BOSTON,  JUNE  25,  1919 
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THE   COMMUNITY, 
HOME   OF  LOST  TALENTS 

Of  all  the  lost  talents  that  of 
belonging,  of  being  a  true  member 
of  the  community,  is  the  greatest, 
and  for  many  in  our  large  cities,  the 
least  expressed.  To  be  a  true  neigh- 
bor, citizen,  patriot — to  take  on  the 
State  so  that  what  it  does  you  do; 
to  have  the  State  within  you  so  that 
all  that  wounds  public  life  hurts 
you — is  to  recover  the  top  root  of 
existence,  to  lay  hold  of  the  most 
vital  of  all  the  strands  of  life. 

Joseph  Lee 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OE  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912 

OF  THE  PLAYGROUND,  pub'ished  monthly  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
for  June  1,  1919 
State    of    New    York,    / 
County  of  New  York,    \ 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  state  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  H.  S.  Braucher,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  THE  PLAYGROUND 
and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circu- 
lation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That   the   names   and   addresses   of  the   publisher,   editor,   managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher.  P'ayground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  Ediotr.  H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City:  Managing  Editor,  H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Ave..  New  York 
City:  Business  Manager,  H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

2.  That    the    owners    are:    (Give    names    and    addresses    of    individual 
owners,  or,   if  a  corporation,   give   its  name  and   the   names   and   addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of    stock). 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  1  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York  City,  which  is  composed  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
members.  The  following  comprise  the  Board  of  Directors: 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Boston,  Mass. ; 

B.  Preston    Clark,    Boston,    Mass. :    Clarence    M.    Clark.    Philadelphia,    Pa. ; 
Grenville  Clark.  New  York  City:  Everett  Colby,  Newark.  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Earle,   Montclair,    N.   J.;    Mrs.   Thomas   A.    Edison,    West    Orange,    N.    J. ; 
John   H.   Finley.   Albany,   N.   Y. :    Henry   W.   de   Forest,    New   York   City ; 

C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goodwin.  Hartford,  Conn. : 
Austin    E.    Griffiths.    Seattle,    Wash.;    J.    M.    Hankins.    Birmingham,    Ala.: 
Myron  T.   Herrick,   Cleveland,   Ohio;    Mrs.   Appleton   R.    Hillyer,   Hartford, 
Conn. ;  Mrs.  Francis  DeLacy  Hyde,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives. 
Portland,    Maine;    Gustavus    T.    Kirby,    New    York    City;    G.    M.    Landers, 
New  Britain,  Conn. ;  H.  McK.  Landon.  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Walter  B.  Lashar. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;   Robert  Lassiter,  Charlotte,   N.  C. ;  Joseph  Lee,  Boston, 
Mass.;   Eugene  W.  Lewis.  Detroit,  Mich.;   Edward   E.  Loomis,   New  York 
City ;  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield.  Mass. :  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia.  Pa. ; 
Samuel    Mather,    Cleveland,    Ohio;    Dr.    R.    B.    Maury,    Memphis.    Tenn. : 
Walter   A.    May,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.;    Carl    E.    Milliken,    Augusta,    Maine;    F. 
Gordon  Osier,  Toronto,  Canada;  James  H.  Perkins,  New  York  City;  John 
T.  Pratt,  New  York  City ;  Ellen  Scripps,  La  Jolla,  Cal. :  Clement  Studebaker. 
Jr.,    South    Bend.    Ind.;    Harold    H.    Swift,    Chicago,    111.;    F.    S.    Titsworth. 
Denver,  Colo.;  Theodore  N.  Vail,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  C.  Walsh.  New  York  City ;  Harris  Whitte- 
more,  Naugatuck.  Conn. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other   securities,  are :    See  list  of  directors. 

H.  S.  BRAUCHER, 

Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  May,  1919. 

FLORA  C.  HANNUM, 

(Seal)  Notary  Public,  Cert,  filed  in  New  York  County. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1921.) 


This  country  will  not  be  a  good  place  for 
any  of  us  to  live  in  unless  we  make  it  a 
good  place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Community  Service  is  organized  friend- 
ship, localized  and  made  practical. 
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WAR   DEPARTMENT 
Washington 

March  27,   1919 

War  Camp  Community  Service, 
One  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  X.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

It  has  given  me  considerable  concern  to  learn  that  numbers 
of  the  volunteer  workers  assisting  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  and  other  organizations  engaged  in  welfare  work  are 
not  only  relaxing  their  efforts,  but  in  some  instances  are  dis- 
continuing their  work  altogether. 

In  calling  this  to  your  attention,  permit  me  to  express  to  you 
the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  W^ar  Department  of  the  work 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service.  The  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  has  made  a  careful  survey  of  your 
activities,  and  its  reports  are  most  gratifying.  A  noteworthy 
feature  connected  with  the  work  of  the  welfare  organizations 
and  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation  is  the  assistance 
rendered  by  thousands  of  volunteer  workers,  both  men  and 
women,  who  give  their  services  prompted  only  by  the  desire 
to  serve  their  country  and  the  men  who  gave  the  service  they 
wished  to  give  but  could  not. 

A  feeling  prevails  that  there  is  no  longer  a  necessity  for 
continuing  this  volunteer  work,  and  to  correct  this  impression 
is  the  task  I  am  suggesting  to  you.  I  want  you  to  bring  home 
the  realization  that  this  work  is  not  finished  and  that  the  War 
Department  desires  it  to  continue  with  renewed  effort  and 
spirit,  if  it  is  within  their  power  to  do  so  without  too  great  a 
personal  sacrifice. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  convey  to  you  the  great  value 
of  this  work  to  the  morale  of  the  men  in  and  out  of  the  service. 
Our  soldiers  will  not  forget  the  generous  work  of  those  who 
have  met  trains  at  all  hours  with  smiles,  with  hot  coffee  and 
warm  food,  who  have  opened  their  homes,  clubs,  hotels,  pro- 
vided quarters,  and  have  done  a  thousand  other  things  for  the 
comfort  of  the  men  in  uniform. 

Cordially  yours, 
XKWTOX   D.   P.AKER, 
Secretary  of  War 


